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Popish  plot. 


THE  POPISH  PLOT. 


The  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Popish  Plot  in  September, 
lj578,  is  thus  announced  by  Luttrell  in  his  Diary. 

"About  the  end  of  this  month  was  a  hellish  conspiracy  con- 
trived and  carried  on  by  the  Papists,  discovered  by  one  Titus 
Gates  unto  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  justice  of  the  Peace,  who 
took  his  examination  on  oath\" 

This  plot  is  one  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  led  to  the  beginning  of  those  whole- 
sale executions  which  have  left  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  last 
years  of  Charles  and  the  first  of  James  II.  It  shews  better 
and  in  stronger  relief  than  anything  else  the  length  to  which 
English  bigotry  is  prepared  to  go  when  urged  on  by  party 
spirit.  It  proves  that  in  times  of  popular  clamour  juries  are 
really  no  protection  for  the  lives  of  Englishmen.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  almost  safe  to  affirm  that  no  plot,  at  least  no 
such  plot  as  was  alleged,  ever  existed,  yet  so  strong  is  the 
hold  party  beliefs  take  on  the  mind,  that  persons  may  still 
be  found  who  contend  for  its  reality.  Heame  says,  "There 
are  three  events  in  our  Imtory  that  may  be  regarded  as  the 
touchstone  of  party  men :  an  English  whig  who  asserts  the 
reality  of  the  Popish  plot,  an  Irish  Catholic  who  denies  the 
massacre  of  1641,  a  Scotch  Jacobite  who  maintains  the  in- 
nocence of  Queen  Mary,  must  be  considered  as  men  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument  or  reason,  and  must  be  left  to  their 
prejudice."  It  may  be  said  that  the  description  "Popish 
plot''  aptly  describes  it,  as  there  was  nothing  i)opu)h  about 

*  Diary,  i.  1. 
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it  but  the  name,  nothiog  of  a  plot  but  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  pretended  to  discover  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  no  plot  at  all  existed,  or  that  the 

plot  was  a  party  invention  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs. 

Neither  of  these  statements  would  be  strictly  true,  yet  each 

contains  a  good  deal  of  truth.     That  any  plot  such  as  alleged 

by  Oates  existed  may  be  safely  denied,  but  it  is  more  than 

probable,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  Catholics  and  the  Jesuits 

were  concerting  measures  for  re-establishing  in  England  the 

Catholic  religion.     The  plot  was  said  to  consist  of  three  things, 

the  destruction   of  Charles,  which   was  clearly  untrue;   the 

destruction  of  the  government,  which  might  or  might  not  be 

tme ;  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic   religion,  which  was 

clearly  true.     Charles'  leanings  to  the  Catholic  religion  had 

long  been  suspected*     In  the  Statute  1 3  Car^  II.  c.  1  \  it  is 

made  ti'eason  to  call  him  a  Roman  Catholie,  and  there  can 

be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  of  the  restoration  a  fear  of 

the  Catholic  leanings  of  the  Court  existed;   this  is  shewn 

by   the   legislature   requiring   religious   tests   and  the   stand 

made    against    the    King's    declaration    of    indulgence.      In 

religious   matters  Charles  was  thoroughly  distrusted,   and   it 

was   no  doubt  in  some  degree  from  a  fear  that  he  intended 

to  force  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  country  that  Parliament 

refused   to  allow  an  army  to   be   kept  up.     To  do  this  was 

Charles'  object,  and  he  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 

to   carry   his  purpose.     It  is   doubtful  how    far  the   secret 

articles   of   the  treaty  of   Dover  as  to  religion  were  known 

or  suspected,   probably  some   suspicion   of  them    led   to   the 

legislation  against  Catholics  that  broke  up  the  Cabal  ministry 

and  placed  Shaftesbury  in  opposition.     Shaftesbury  was  most 

desirous  of  regaining  office.     He  hated  Danby  and  considered 

the  plot  would  be  a  good  weapon  to  use  against  Danby  and 

Charles,  he  therefore  encouraged  it  and  urged  on  Oates  and 

the  other  scoundrels  who  were  prepared  to  make  discoveries 

if  they  were  paid.     Danby  for  reasons  of  his  own  was  also 

inclined  to  encourage  the  plot.     A  plot  suppressed  invariably 

strengthens  the  government,  Danby  found  his  influence  on  the 

wane ;  he  hated  the  Catholics  and  the  French  alliance,  the  plot 

struck  a  blow  at  both.    Thus  it  was  Danby's  policy,  perhaps 

his  interest  also,  to  believe  or  pretend  to  believe  in  the  plot. 

At  first    both    the    government    and    the    opposition    were 

desirous  of  encouraging  the  plot  for  their  own   purposes,  by 

means   of   it    each   hoped   to   gain   a  victory  over  the  other. 
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*  See  antef  p.  53. 


a«lroit  than  Dauby,  was  &ble  to  turn  tl 
|ilot  into  a  WLJg  instrument  and  by  means  of  it  to  ruin  Danby 
and  npaet  tbe  government,  Charles,  with  hia  charoctflristio 
cleverness,  determined  to  wait  on  events  and  to  take  no  part 
until  hb  time  came.  At  first  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  plot, 
but  the  ill-judged  enthusiasm  of  the  Duke  of  York  for  his  new 
faith  prevented  this.  So  Charles  let  thinga  take  their  course, 
waiting  until  the  tide  turned  and  the  reaction  set  in,  whea 
he  was  able  to  use  the  plot  to  disgrace  Shaftesbury,  i 
Whigs,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Court. 

The  following  is  an  outlias  of  the  story  of  the  alleged  plot; 

A  clergyman  named  Tongue  was  stated  to  have  told  Kirby,,^ 
a  chemist,  that  two  men,  Grove  and  Fickering,  were  engaged  to 
shoot  Charles  and  that  the  Queen's  Physician,  Sir  Ceorga 
Wakeman,  had  promised  to  poisou  him.  On  the  12th  August 
1678,  Kirby  went  up  to  Charles  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
Park  told  him  this  and  o&ered  to  iutroduco  Tongue.  Tongue 
produced  a  lot  of  papers  containing  details ;  Charles  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  Danby.  Tongue  on  being  asked  bj 
Danby  said  he  bad  not  writtfln  the  pajKrs  but  they  had  beeuL 
shoved  in  under  his  door,  and  he  did  not  certaiuty  know^ 
who  had  written  them.  Tongue  statM  that  Grove  and  Picker- 
ing were  intending  to  shoot  the  King,  and  had  started  for 
Windsor  with  that  intention,  but  as  they  never  appeared  at  the 
place  Tongue  mentioned,  and  some  eicuse  was  always  given 
why  they  did  not,  the  whole  affair  was  looked  upon  as  aa 
imposition.  This  was  strengthened  by  Tongue's  npxt  mo^'e ; 
he  told  Lord  Danby  that  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  Jesuits 
aa  to  the  plot  liad  been  sent  to  Bedingfield,  the  Duke  of 
York's  ooufeasor  at  Wiudsor.  Shortly  before  Tongue  gave  the 
information  the  Duke  had  brought  the  letters  which  Beding- 
field bad  given  to  hiin,  faying  they  were  written  in  a  hand  of 
whioh  he  was  ignorant,  tlmt  he  knew  nothing  of  the  person 
in  whose  writing  they  purported  to  be,  but  they  seemed 
to  contidn  treasonable  matter.  So  far  tihe  whole  aff^  seemed 
a  delusion,  and  would  probably  have  died  a  natural  death.  But 
the  Duke  of  York  in  a  moment  of  zeal  thought  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inflict  a  blow  on  his  antagonists,  he  required  an 
enquiry  into  tbe  matter  by  the  Privy  Council ;  this  led  to  the 
appearance  of  that  celebrated  scoundrel  Titus  Oatcs,  who  came 
forward  representing  himself  as  the  person  who  had  given 
Tongue  the  informadon  imparted  to  Danby.  With  unblush* 
ing  i>ffrontery  Oates  proceeded  to  disclose  just  enough  of 
his  alleged  plot  to  alarm  the  public  mind.  The  proceedings 
before  the  council  lieing  st'cret,  he  fearing  they  had  sufficient 
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sense  ''to  stifle  the  plot"  as  he  called  it,  went  before  a 
notorious  Protestant  justice  of  the  peace,  Sir  Edmondbury 
Crodf  rey,  and  made  a  disclosure  that  had  the  desired  effect  of 
thoroughly  rousing  the  people  against  the  Catholics. 

His  statement  was  shortly  this — ^that  the  Jesuits  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Pope,  to  execute  the  supreme  power  in 
this  r^dm.  The  Black  Bastard,  as  they  called  the  King,  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  was  to  be  put  to  death.  P^re  la 
Chaise  had  sent  over  XI  0,000  for  any  one  who  would  do  it,  and 
this  had  been  increased  by  XI 0,000  from  a  Spanish  provincial; 
and  X6000  from  the  Prior  of  the  Benedictines;  Sir  George 
Wakemon  had  been  offered  £10,000  to  kill  the  King,  but 
wanted  XI  5,000,  which  had  been  agreed  should  be  given  him, 
X8Q00  of  it  had  been  already  paid  him  on  account.  Four  Irish- 
men had  been  hired  at  20  guineas  each  to  stab  the  King  at  Wind- 
sor. Grove  and  Pickering  had  promised  to  shoot  the  King  with 
silver  bullets;  Grove  was  to  have  XI 500  for  it,  and  Pickering 
30,000  masses  for  his  soul,  which  at  la.  each  equalled  the 
XI 500.  Corners,  a  Jesuit,  had  bought  a  knife  to  stab  the  King. 
Fifty  Jesuits  had  met  at  the  White  Horse  tavern  and  resolved 
on  Charles'  death.  They  had  afterwards  divided  into  small 
bodieby  and  employed  Gates  to  carry  messages,  one  of  which 
was  a  declaration  signed  by  them  stating  their  intentions. 
The  Jesuits  had  caused  the  fire  of  London ;  they  spent  X700 
in  fire  balls  for  that  purpose,  and  made  by  plunder  XI  4,000; 
they  had  made  another  fire  on  St  Margaret's  Hill,  and  stolen 
X2000  worth  of  goods;  another  at  Southwark,  and  they 
determined  to  bum  all  the  towns  in  England.  A  general 
rebellion  was  to  be  raised,  Charles  killed,  the  Duke  offered 
the  crown  on  certain  conditions,  and  if  he  did  not  accept  then 
he  was  to  be  assassinated,  or  to  use  Gates'  words  the  Jesuits 
determined  "  To  pot  James  must  go." 

To  the  truth  of  this  wonderful  compound  of  exaggeration 
and  invention  Gates  swore  before  Godfrey,  it  was  immediately 
published,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  public  mind  was  at  once 
excited  to  the  highest  degree.  Gates  became  the  popular  idol. 
When  examined  before  the  Council,  Gates  inadvertently  proved 
this  story  to  be  a  fabrication.  In  it  he  had  pretended  to  be 
intimate  with  Coleman  and  Wakeman.  When  confronted 
with  them  he  did  not  know  them  \  Gn  being  questioned,  his 
story  broke  down  on  all  points.  Gates  gave  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  persons  whom  he  swoi-e  were  concerned  in  the 
plot. 

^  See  Coleman's  trial,  post. 
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**A  list  of  such  noblemen  and  gentry  as  are  in  the  conspira/sy 

whose  rujumes  occwr  at  present. 

Lord  Arundel  of  Wardoiir,  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Powis,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 
Sir  William  Grodolphin,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Coleman,  Secretary  of  State. 
Stafford,  a  principal  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Sea  officers  being  named  to  the  deponent,  but  their 
names  were  most  in  French,  and  some  Irish  occur  not. 

Militia. 

Lord  Bellasis,  Lord  General. 

Lord  Petre,  Lieutenant  General 

Sir  Francis  Radcliff,  Major  General. 

John  Lambert,  Adjutant  General. 

Langhom,  Advocate  General. 

Mr  Arundel  of  Wardour,  Commissary  General. 

All  these  had  their  commissions  or  patents  stamped  by  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  Johannes  Paulus  d'Oliva,  and  sent 
from  Home  to  Langhom,  and  were  delivered  to  them  with 
plenary  indulgences,  sent  also  from  Kome;  and  additional 
patents  stamped  by  their  provincials,  Strange  or  White.  White 
and  his  seal  are  taken. 

Colonels 

who  have  their  commissions  from  the  provincial. 

Lord  Baltimore,  colonel  of  horse,  at  whose  lodgings  500 
cases  of  pistols,  &c.,  were  found,  as  is  reported. 

Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  deceased,  confessed  he  had  re- 
ceived and  accepted  his  commission. 

Lassels,  Roper,  Winter  or  Witter  received  their  commis- 
sions from  the  deponent,  and  accepted  them. 

Captains. 

Roper,  son  to  the  colonel  afore  named,  Radcliff,  Esq., 
Medbum,  the  player,  Penily,  Car)g[^unior,  and  Townley  did  also 
receive  their  commissions  from  tne  informant,  and  accepted 
them. 

Sir  C^rge  Wakeman,  physician  to  the  army. 

Irish  Officers. 

Lord  Legate,  Bishop  of  Cassal,  in  Italy. 
Peter  Talbot,  Lord  Chancellor. 
Richard  Talbot,  Lord  General. 
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Viscount  Mountgarret,  lieutenant  General;  his  office  to  be 
executed  by  Mr  Butiter,  his  son. 

John  Fipard,  Esq.,  Colonel. 

Note  the  major  part  of  the  colonels  appointed  for  the 
English  army  are  also  Irish. 

Note  also  that  Mr  Fierson,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Fowis,  did 
in  the  informant's  presence  promise  on  the  behalf  of  his  Lord 
that  he  should  raise  and  furnish  300  horse,  and  had  300  armed 
men  ready  to  rise  in  less  than  24  hours.  These  words  were 
spoken  a  little  after  the  consult,  to  White,  the  provincial,  at 
Wild's  house.  The  said  Lord  Fowls  hath  also  contributed 
£300  towards  the  Jesuits'  design. 

Note  that  Lord  Stafford  is  a  principal  officer  of  State  and  a 
chief  conspirator,  having  contributed  several  sums  of  money  not 
remembered  by  this  deponent. 

The  names  of  the  coTiapircUors. 

Benedictines :  Mr  Howard,  Mr  Hitchcock,  Mr  Reaves,  at 
Douay ;  Mr  Anderton,  Mr  Conyers,  Mr  Bumley,  Mr  Corker, 
Mr  Skinner,  Mr  Crosby,  in  England. 

Carmelites :  Dr  Handson,  Mr  Trevers,  Mr  Eamball,  in 
England. 

Franciscans:  Dr  Armstrong,  Mr  Napper. 

Dominicans :  David  Joseph  Keimash,  Mr  Dominick,  Mr 
Collins,  Mr  Vincent,  Mr  Fidding,.Mr  Mansell,  Mr  Lumsdale, 
Mr  Bingly,  in  England;  Mr  Cooper,  at  Bome;  Mr  Munson, 
in  England. 

Jesuits:  Tho.  White,  provincial;  Bichard  Strange,  late 
provincial;  Bichard  Ashby,  alias  Thimbleby,  Mr  Haroourt, 
Mr  Jennison,  Mr  Keines,  Mr  Wright,  Mr  Blundel,  Mr  Fening- 
ton,  Mr  Gray,  Mr  Fool,  Mr  Mico,  Mr  Bennyfield,  Mr  Simmons, 
Mr  Langworth,  Mr  Morgan,  Mr  Bd.  Feters,  Mr  Dorring- 
ton,  Mr  Lacy,  Mr  Vaughan,  Mr  Ewry,  Mr  Conyers,  Jo.  Peters, 
Mr  Wilkinson,  Mr  Wolf,  in  England;  Sir  Thomas  Freston, 
Mr  Saunders,  at  Liege ;  Sir  Jo.  Warner,  Mr  Williams,  Mr 
Eggleston,  Mr  Janion,  Mr  Crane,  a,fr\Watton ;  Sir  Bobert  Bret, 
Tho.  Stapleton,  Tho.  Fermour,  Tho.  Ditchling,  Edw.  Hall, 
Mr  Cannel,  Charles  Feters,  Mr  Nevile,  Mr  Constable,  Mr 
Sabrand,  Mr  Walter,  Mr  Boper,  at  St  Omers. 

Jesuits :  Mr  Marsh,  at  Ghent ;  Mr  Blake,  alias  Cross,  Mr 
Mundford  Vore,  Armstrong,  in  Spaiii ;  Mr  Cary,  at  Bome. 

English  Jesuits  in  Scotland :  Mr  Level,  Mr  Saunders,  Mr 
Moore. 

Twelve  Scotch  Jesuits  lately  gone  into  Scotland,  whose 
names  I  know  not,  but  I  know  their  persons. 
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Secular  persons :  Dr  Fogarthy,  Sir  C^rge  Wakeman,  Mr 
Coleman,  John  Groves,  four  Irish  ruffians. 

Lay  brothers  :  Pickering,  Smith. 

These  fourteen  secular  priests  I  have  only  by  information 
from  Thomas  Whitebread :  Mr  Perrott,  Mr  Morgan,  Mr  Wil- 
mot,  Dr  Godden,  Mr  Jones,  senior,  Mr  Jones,  junior,  Mr 
Gerard,  Mr  Henrique,  Mr  Fisher,  Mr  Jackson,  Mr  Pindiard, 
Mr  Sharp,  Dr  Bettan,  in  England ;  Mr  Wolf,  in  France,  at  the 
Sorbon. 

Other  persons:  Archbishop  Talbot,  Archbishop  Lynce, 
Hierom  Swiman,  Sir  William  Godolphin,  Lord  Ambassador  to 
Spain." 

This  was  Oates'  first  list  of  conspirators.  It  has  only 
to  be  examined  to  shew  its  worthlessness.  That  a  person 
of  Oates'  position  should  be  trusted  to  deliver  commissions 
to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  named  in  the  list  is  of* 
itself  incredible;  that  ^e  persons  mentioned  in  it  should 
have  chosen  Oates  as  their  confidant  is  if  possible  more  so. 
As  credulity  increased,  so  did  Oates'  revelations,  until  at  last 
he  found  himself  so  credited,  that  whatever  he  might  include 
in  his  audacious  inventions  would  be  believed 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  plot  would  even  now 
have  been  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  died  a  natural  death  but 
for  two  remarkable  incidents,  which  were  considered  to  give 
some  colour  of  truth  to  Oates'  revelations. 

The  first  was  the  discovery  of  the  letters  of  Coleman  the 
Jesuit,  the  Duke  of  York's  confessor,  who  in  consequence  of 
Oates'  revelations  was  immediately  arrested.  He  had  been  in 
active  correspondence  with  various  of  the  Catholic  leaders  abroad 
and  with  the  French  king's  confessor  P^re  la  Chaise.  On  hearing 
he  was  to  be  arrested  Coleman  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  his 
papers,  but  not  having  time  to  destroy  all,  his  correspondence 
for  the  years  1674,  1675,  and  1676  was  seized.  Among  this 
correspondence  were  some  letters  containing  passages  which 
were  thought  to  corroborate  Oates'  statements.  In  a  letter  to 
Pdre  la  Chaise  Coleman  said,  "We  have  here  a  mighty 
work  upon  our  hands;  no  less  than  the  conversion  of 
three  kingdoms,  and  by  that  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent 
heresy  which  has  a  long  time  dominated  over  a  great  part 
of  the  northern  world.  There  were  never  such  hopes  of 
success  since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  as  now  in  our  day. 
God  has  given  us  a  prince  (the  Duke)  who  is  become  zealous  of 
being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work,  but  the 
opposition  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great,  so 
that  it  importeth  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we  can." 
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The  letters  also  spoke  of  an  alliance  with  France  as  the  way  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  England,  that  to  this  policy  the  Duke 
was  irrevocably  pledged,  that  intrigue  with  French  gold  to 
bring  this  object  about  actually  existed  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  letters  were  that  the  Catholics  and  France 
were  working  together  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
bring  about  tiie  conversion  of  England,  and  make  England  sub- 
servient to  French  interests  in  Louis  XIY.'s  plans  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.  The  publication  of  these  letters 
would  at  any  time  have  thrown  the  kingdom  into  a  fermeut. 
Now,  with  the  excitement  of  Oates'  revelations,  they  produced 
a  storm  of  popular  fury  that  the  Government  could  not  allay, 
even  if  they  had  desired  it;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
Danby  really  desired  it.  Coleman's  letters  are  the  best 
possible  evidence  that  Oates'  story  was  a  fabrication,  yet  then 
they  were  regarded  as  a  confbrmation  of  its  truth.  The  designs 
of  Coleman  and  the  fabrications  of  Oates  were  taken  as  parts 
of  one  great  conspiracy. 

The  other  incident  was  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the 
magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement  Godfrey  after  being  missed  for  some  days,  at 
last  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  St  Fancras  Church, 
with  his  own  sword  stuck  in  him.  As  his  death  could  not  be 
eajdly  accounted  for,  the  cry  at  once  arose  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Catholics ;  this  was  looked  upon  as  another 
corroboration  of  Gates'  fabrications.  The  people  at  once  lost 
what  little  reasoning  power  they  had  left.  All  parties 
immediately  united  against  the  Catholics,  all  distinctions  of 
politics  were  forgotten,  the  nation  was  divided  into  two 
great  fiustions — Protestant  and  Catholic ;  to  be  a  Catholic  was 
synonymous  in  the  eyes  of  a  Protestant,  that  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  with  being  a  traitor. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state  Parliament 
met.  Danby  at  oace  brought  the  plot  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  took  it  up  with  a  zeal  which  could  only 
have  been  inspired  by  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  plot,  a 
public  fiust  was  ordered,  a  solemn  form  of  prayer  drawn  up 
for  the  occasion,  addresses  were  voted  to  the  Crown  for 
papers  relating  to  the  plot  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  for 
Papists  to  be  removed  from  London,  that  everyone  should  take 
the  oaths  bf  allegiance  and  supremacy,  that  no  suspicious  or 
unknown  persons  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  court,  and 
that  the  train  bands  of  London  and  Westminster  should  be 
ready  for  service  at  once.  Oates  was  sent  for  and  examined 
before  both  houses,  and  after  hearing  him  both  houses  resolved : 
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**  That  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  of  opinion  that  there 
hath  been  and  still  is  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot  contrived  and 
ituum      carriod  ^^  ^y  Popish  recusants  for  assassinating  the  King,  for 
subverting  the  government^  and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying 
the  Protestant  religion." 

Oates  was  called  the  saviour  of  the  nation,  recommended  by 
Parliajnent  to  the  King  for  his  favour,  and  apartments  as- 
signed to  him  at  Whitehall,  he  was  protected  from  the  Catholics 
by  guards,  and  encouraged  to  invent  further  lies  by  a  pension 
of  XI 200  a  year. 

Parliament  having  taken  a  No-popery  fit,  proceeded  to 
shew  their  Protestant  zeal.  A  Bill  proposing  a  new  test, 
caUing  Popery  idolatry  and  excluding  ipso  facto  from  both 
houses  any  one  who  refused  the  test,  was  brought  in  and  passed 
the  Commons.  In  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  York  begged  the 
house  that  he  might  be  personally  excepted  from  it,  but  such 
was  the  zeal  of  the  Lords  that  he  the  heir  to  the  throne  could 
only  cany  his  exception  by  ten  votes.  One  of  the  Lords 
stated  in  his  speech  on  the  Bill,  "I  would  not  have  so  much 
as  a  Popish  man  or  a  Popish  woman  remain  here,  not  so 
much  as  a  Popish  dog  or  a  Popish  bitch,  not  so  much  as  a 
Popish  cat  to  purr  or  mew  about  the  King."  A  sentiment  that 
the  House  of  Lords  warmly  applauded. 

Gates,  gratified  by  his  success,  proceeded  to  invent  further 
disclosures.  On  his  statement  that  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour 
had  a  commission  from  the  Pope  to  act  as  Chancellor,  Lord 
Powis  as  Ti-easurer,  Lord  Bellasis  as  General  of  the  Forces, 
Lord  Petre  as  Lieutenant  General,  and  Lord  Stafibrd  as  Pay- 
master G^eneral,  they  were  arrested,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
impeached  for  treason.  Other  arrests  quickly  followed.  A 
committee  of  Lords  were  appointed  to  examine  prisoners  and 
witnesses,  and  they  were  authorised  to  arrest  any  person  accused 
or  suspected,  that  is  any  person  whom  Gates  chose  to  name. 
Arrests  were  freely  made,  and  for  a  time  no  one's  life  was  safe. 

The  splendid  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  such  an  impostor  as 
Gates  made  it  worth  while  for  others  to  try  and  earn  like  re- 
wards. A  man  named  Bedloe  came  forward  and  gave  the 
Council  particulars  of  Godfrey's  murder.  He  at  first  denied 
all  knowledge  of  dates  or  of  the  plot.  But  the  next  day,  on 
being  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  plot,  confirming  and  extending  Gates* 
story,  and  giving  details  of  a  proposed  invasion  by  Spain.  As 
he  went  on  his  inveutions  increased,  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  Jesuits  to  carry  out  the  plot,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  for  carrying  out  the  fires.     The  Plot  now  reduced 
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itself  into  a  contest  between  Oates  and  Bedloe  who  could  outlie 
the  other.  Each  of  these  worthies  added  new  contradictions 
to  their  already  incredible  revelations ;  contradictions  of  which 
if  any  one  ventured  to  doubt  the  truth,  he  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  treason. 

Carstairs,  a  Scottish  adventurer  and  something  worse, 
thought  it  might  be  profitable  to  turn  informer.  He  stated' 
that  he  was  in  an  eating-house  near  Coveut  Garden,  opposite  a 
bank  kept  by  William  Stayley,  a  goldsmith,  and  banker  for  most 
of  the  Catholics,  when  there  he  heard  Stay  ley  say  in  French, 
'*The  King  was  a  rogue,  and  persecuted  the  people  of  God, 
I  would  stab  him  if  no  one  else  would."  Stay  ley  was 
arrested  for  treason  under  the  Statute  13  Car.  II.  c.  1  *,  and  the 
day  afterwards  brought  to  trial  before  the  King's  Bench. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  presided  at  this  the  first 
trial  arising  out  of  the  plot,  a  jury  consisting  of  five  kni<;hts 
and  seven  esquires  were  sworn. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  the  Attorney- General,  Sir 
W.  Jones,  Seij.  Maynard,  and  Sir  Cresswell  Levins. 

Levins  having  opened  the  case,  Maynard  stated  the  ofience 
was  as  great  as  could  be,  and  would  be  proved  as  clear  as 
cuuld  be,  the  Attorney  General  thus  addressed  the  jury. 

"  It  would  be  fitting,  before  we  enter  upon  the  evidence, 
to  give  some  account,  why  among  so  many  offenders  we 
chose  first  to  bring  this  man  to  trial.  It  is  not  unknown  to 
any  man  that  lives  in  England,  what  discoveries  there  have 
been  of  horrid  and  damnable  designs  against  the  King's  person 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  There  are  a  sort  of  men  in  the 
world  that  endeavour  to  cry  down  this  discovery,  as  altogether 
supposititious  and  a  fable.  Some  think  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  do  promote  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  but 
the  design  against  the  King's  person  is  a  fiction.  They  will  do 
well  to  take  warning  by  the  trial  of  this  man,  and  imprison- 
ment of  so  many  offenders,  even  since  this  discovery,  some 
have  had  this  treasonable  mind,  and  traitorous  attempt 
agHinst  the  King,  and  said  those  words  for  which  in  the 
indictment  he  is  charged  with.  This  prisoner,  by  religion, 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  calls  himself  so ;  in  plain  English  he 
is  a  papist;  finding  that  since  this  plot  was  discovered,  his 
trading  decayed,  he  grew  enraged  their  money  was  called  for 
80  fast,  being  in  the  company  of  one  Fromante,  a  foreigner,  at 
a  cook's  shop,  considering  matters  of  trade,  this  man  com- 
plaining his  money  was  so  fast  called  in.  Taking  notice  of 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  (being  a  very  great  well-wisher  to  it), 

^  See  ante,  p.  58. 
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3,  entered  into  a  great  passion,  and  spake  these  words  of  the 
King ;  **  That  he  was  the  greatest  herpetic  in  the  world,  that 
F  he  was  a  great  rogue;'*  for  his  part,  h')lcling  up  his  hand, 
clapped  it  then  upon  his  heart,  and  s.iid,  *'I  will  with  this 
hand  kill  him."  These  words  were  heard  by  the  gentlemen 
that  were  present,  spoken  in  French. 
ir^  Carstairs.     About  eleven  of  the  clock,  on  the  fourteenth 

'••  day  of  this  month  ;  Stayley  called  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  a  slice 
of  roast  beef,  which  was  brought  him ;  there  was  another 
Frenchman  with  him,  a  sti-anger  to  me:  they  discoureed  together 
in  French,  and  Stay  ley  said  twice  over,  "The  King  was  a  grand 
heretic,"  making  this  demonstration,  with  his  hand  upon  his 
bnast,  and  stamped  five  or  six  times  with  his  foot  in  great  fury. 
The  old  man  Fromante,  his  friend,  said,  **That  the  King  of 
England  was  a  tormentor  of  the  people  of  God,"  and  he  an- 
swered again  in  a  groat  fury,  **He  is  a  great  heretic,  and  the 
greatest  rogue  in  the  world ;  here  is  the  lieart,  and  here  is  the 
hand  that  would  kill  him ;  the  King  and  Parliament  think 
all  is  over,  but  the  rogues  are  mistaken." 

Lord  Chief  JiLstice,     Did  you  know  Stayley  ? 

Witn^.88.     No,  I  had  never  seen  liim  before. 

Lard  Chief  J ustice.     What  did  you  do  upon  thisi 

Witness.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  being  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  this  country,  I  thought  it  was  a  great  matter,  and 
being  sensible  that  Stayley  was  gone  out,  I  caused  one  to 
attend  him,  and  came  to  his  father's  shop,  and  looked  up  and 
down,  and  the  next  day  I  apprehended  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Are  you  sure  (looking  upon  the 
prisoner)  that  was  the  man  ? 

Witness.     Yes. 

Ldrd  Chiff  Justice.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  spake  the 
words  1 

Witness.  Yes,  I  saw  him  ;  there  was  no  more  distance 
betwixt  the  two  doors,  but  just  as  far  as  that  gentleman  and 
me  ;  his  face  was  stiTiight  towanis  us. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Were  you  in  the  same  room  ? 

Witness.  No,  but  just  over  against  it;  the  doors  were 
open. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  near  were  you  to  him  1 

Witness.  Seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  place  where  I  was 
and  where  he  was.  He  was  standing  at  one  door,  and  I  at 
the  other.  In  French  the  words  were  spoken,  he  making  a 
demonstration,  stamping  with  his  foot,  *'I  would  kill  him 
myself"  (which  the  prisoner  would  have  evaded  by  saying, 
the  words  signify  ^'I  would  kill  myself).    The  prisoner  farther 
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saidy  that  tlie  King  and  Parliament  thought  all  was  over,  but        1573. 
the  rogues  were  beguiled  and  deceived. 

Alexander  Southerland,     What  did  you  hear  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  say,  were  you  there  ? 

Witness,     Yea 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Which  was  nearest  to  him,  he  or  you  ? 

Witness,  He  was  nearest  to  him,  and  I  just  by  the  gentle- 
man. He  said  afterwards  when  a  word  or  two  passed  betwixt 
them,  •*The  rogues  are  deceived,  they  think  the  business  is 
done,  but  they  are  deceived."  The  old  man  said,  "That  the 
King  of  England  was  a  tormentor  of  the  people  of  Grod ; " 
the  prisoner  answered,  "The  King  of  England  is  the  greatest 
heretic,  and  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world,  and  the  King  and 
Parliament  think  their  business  is  done,  but  the  rogues  are 
mistaken." 

Prisoner.     I  said  I  would  kill  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Would  you  kill  yourself  because  you 
said  the  King  was  a  heretic  1  You  acknowledge  yourself  to  be 
a  Roman  Catholic. 

Prisoner.     Aiid  in  that  faith  I  intend  to  die. 

A  Homey- General,  Here  the  prisoner  doth  not  deny  but  he 
said,  "The  King  of  England  was  a  great  heretic;"  and  can 
we  imagine  him  to  be  in  such  a  passion,  that  he  would  kill 
himself)  Whether  that  be  a  natural  conclusion  from  the 
premises,  I  must  submit  to 


Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  see  Mr  Stayley  perfectly  ? 
Was  the  door  open  ] 

Witness.     I  saw  him  perfectly. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  know  him  before  1 

Witness.     I  never  saw  his  face  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  write  the  words  presently? 

Witness,     I  wrote  them  down  presently. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  upon  the  writing,  is  it  your 
band! 

Witness.  Tt  is ;  and  it  was  written  the  14th  of  November, 
1678.  About  eleven  o'clock  they  came  to  the  Black  Lion 
in  King  Street,  and  called  for  a  quart  of  ale  and  a  slice  of 
roast  beef,  and  it  was  answered,  it  should  presently  be  had. 
William  Stayley  said,  having  struck  on  his  breast,  and  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot  five  or  six  times,  "I  myself  would  do  it." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  write  all  that  is  in  the  paper 
at  that  time  ? 

Witness.  I  wrote  the  words  in  French,  as  I  heard  them 
from  him,  then  formed  it  as  to  the  person  and  time,  afterwards, 
vlie&  I  was  gone. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  "Who  told  you  it  was  Stay  ley  the 
goldsmith  ? 

Witness,  We  asked  the  man  of  the  house ;  and  we  found 
he  went  to  his  father's  house  in  Covent  Garden ;  we  asked  his 
father's  name,  and  his  name ;  and  that  is  the  very  man. 

Lord  Chip/  Justice.  He  confesseth  he  was  in  this  place 
at  that  time  with  the  old  man.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
spoke  some  words,  but  denies  he  spake  those :  that  he  was  the 
man  he  doth  not  deny. 

Attomei/  General,  The  third  man  is  a  gentleman  that  doth 
not  understand  the  French  tongue,  he  was  in  the  company 
of  those  two  men  at  that  time ;  we  do  not  call  him  to  prove 
the  words,  because  he  doth  not  understand  the  language. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  There  is  no  mistake  of  the  person, 
the  piisoner  does  not  deny  he  was  there.  Call  the  third 
person  to  know  what  he  has  to  say. 

FhUip  Garret.  My  captain,  William  Castars,  came  to  me 
in  a  great  passion,  and  ^^aid,  I  cannot  suffer  this,  I  will  run 
upon  him,  I  cannot  be  quiet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  are  those  Words  he  charged 
upon  him  ? 

Witness,  That  he  would  kill  the  Eling  himself :  it  is 
impossible  to  suffer  it,  I  will  run  out  for  a  constable  presently, 
this  cannot  be  suffered.  1  went  to  enquire  his  name ;  the 
answer  was,  he  was  a  goldsmith,  and  his  name  was  Stay  ley. 
That  is  the  very  man  I  saw  there,  and  heard  him  speak. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.     What  were  the  first  words  ? 

Witness.  [The  French  words  were  spoken  twice,  in 
English  thus],  **The  King  is  a  grand  heretic."  [French  again], 
"Here  is  the  hand,  here  is  the  heart,  I  would  kill  him 
myself." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  can  you  say  to  this  ? 

Prisoner,  My  Lord,  the  matter  of  fact  happened  thus: 
this  gentleman,  Mr  Southerland,  comes  over  to  me  in  the 
morning  when  I  was  in  the  shop,  and  said.  Sir,  I  would  have 
a  red  button  like  this,  1  said  I  had  none  of  that  nature,  you 
had  better  go  to  the  Exchange.  I  would  have  one  of  a  true 
stone ;  you  must  (I  replied)  go  to  the  jewellei*s,  I  have  none 
of  these.  Ui)on  that  I  dismissed  him ;  he  went  over,  and 
\  jM-esently  comes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and  tells  me, 
that  an  honourable  person  would  speak  with  me  :  I  went  over; 
tliis  gentleman  makes  a  groat  many  ceremonies  to  me,  and 
reads  me  this  paper ;  he  tells  me,  you  see  what  the  gentleman 
reads,  I  would  advise  you  to  look  to  it,  then  taking  me  aside 
j  by  the  window.     I  siiid,  I  do  not  understand  you,  I  am  inno* 
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oenty  you  must  uot  put  any  bubble  upou  me;  with  that  the 

captain   runs   out   in   a   fury,    and   fetches   a   constable,    and 

carries  me   to   the   Gate-house.    I  was   in   my  shop  the  day 

before,  which  day  I  did  intend  to  go  out  with  a  friend  into 

the    country,   and    prepared    m^^self    accordingly ;    and     Mr 

Fromante,  the  old  man  that  was  the  friend  of  mine,  came, 

saying  to  me,  the  constable  would  have  something,  I  know 

not  what  it  is,  come  and  assist  me  ;  I  went  to  the  place,  the 

constable  told  me,  that  I  was  to  appear  by  ten  of  the  clock ; 

with  that  the  old  man  came  out.     I  owed  him  a  little  money, 

I  went  and  paid  him  the  money  I  owed  him.     I  came  back, 

and  sat  down  by  the  window  out  of  sight,  the  old  man  sat  at 

the  right  hand,  so  we  sat  and  discoursed  as  innocently,  as  I 

thought,  and  (before  God)  as  ever  I  spake  in  my  life. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     What  discourse  had  you  ] 

Prisoner.  Our  cliief  discourse  was  about  the  materials  of 
our  business,  and  it  was  about  the  King  of  France,  his  usurpa- 
tion over  his  subjects,  and  the  happiness  of  our  little  people, 
the  commonalty  of  England,  that  was  usually  our  discourse 
when  we  met  together. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  say  you  would  kill  the  King 
of  France  1  and  that  he  was  a  prreat  heretic  1  Do  you  believe 
the  King  of  France  is  an  heretic  1 

Prisoner.  I  know  not  what  his  opinion  is,  that  is  to  his 
own  conscience. 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  name  the  word  heretic? 

Prisoner,  Not  to  my  knowledge,  not  of  the  King  of 
England  ;  we  might  have  discoursed  of  the  happiness  and 
of  the  difference  of  their  governments.  I  have  been  thought 
a  person  of  some  intelligence,  and  of  some  understanding  in 
the  world,  and  not  to  expose  myself  to  speak  in  a  public 
large  room,  the  door  being  open,  with  so  high  a  voice  that 
these  gentlemen  being  in  the  next  room  should  hear  me 
in  French,  and  in  a  street  where  almost  all  are  Frenchmen, 
to  speak  these  blasphemous  words,  words  that  I  abhor.  I 
haTe  been  a  great  admirer  of  my  prince. 

Ijord  Chief  Justice,  Read  the  Statute  13  Car.  II,  c.  1.* 
Speak  the  words  in  English  about  killing  the  King,  speak 
them  alL 

Witness,  The  prisoner's  companion  said,  "The  King  was 
a  tormentor  and  persecutor  of  the  people  of  God."  The 
prisoner's  words  were,  ''The  King  of  England  is  the  greatest 
heretic,  and  the  gi*eatest  rogue  in  the  world;  here  is  the 
hearty  and  here  is  the  hand  that  would  kill  him ;  I  myself.'' 

^  See  ante,  p.  53. 
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Prisoner,  Here  is  the  hand,  and  here  is  the  heart  which 
would  kill  myself :  not,  would  kill  him  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstic0.  What  Jesuit  taught  you  this  trick? 
It  is  like  one  of  them.  It  is  the  art  and  interest  of  a  Jesuit  so 
to  do.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  for  yourself  than  what 
you  have  already  saidi  Sir  John  Eark,  do  you  understand 
French  1 

One  of  tlie  jury,  I  do,  my  Lord ;  the  words  have  been 
interpreted  all  right. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question ;  when 
you  said  the  King  was  **a  great  heretic  and  a  rogue,  and  here 
is  the  heart,  and  here  is  the  arm  that  would  kill  him  myself ; " 
was  it  not  the  King  you  would  kill  1 

Prisoner,  I  have  this  to  say  in  justification  of  myself, 
and  allegiance  to  my  prince  and  King,  that  I  never  thought, 
nor  imagined  or  contrived  any  way,  but  have  been  a  true 
subject  to  the  King  upon  all  occasions;  I  am  sorry  it  proves 
so,  God's  will  be  done,  my  life  depends  upon  it ;  I  am  a  dying 
man  by  the  Statute,  never  with  intention,  or  any  thought  or 
ill-will,  spake  any  word  about  this  matter. 

Lord  Chief  Jiistice.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaks ;  the  Statute  has  been  read,  which  has  made  it 
criminal. 

A  witness  for  the  prisoner,  one  Anselm  stated. 

They  came  to  my  house,  where  I  live  at  the  Cross  Keys 
in  Covent  Garden,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these 
two  gentlemen,  the  day  they  took  him  away  was  the  day 
after  these  words  were  spoken,  and  he  was  kept  prisoner  from 
eight  till  eleven  of  the  clock  without  any  constable,  they  had 
five  bottles  of  wine,  and  bespoke  meat,  but  they  did  not  stay  to 
eat  the  meat. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  came  you  to  stay  so  long? 

Witness,  I  was  two  hours  looking  for  a  constable,  they 
would  not  come  with  me,  without  a  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  peace. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Who  told  you  you  had  best  take  it 
up? 

Prisoner,     The  middlemost  man,  the  first  witness. 

Witness,  We  were  about  three  long  hours,  I  sent  out 
this  gentleman  for  a  constable,  in  the  mean  time  the  prisoner  s 
father  sent  his  maid  for  him  to  come  home,  I  told  him  he 
should  not  go,  if  he  desired  to  eat  we  would  eat  there.  I  sent 
to  Whitehedl  and  desired  a  guard,  the  officer  of  the  guard  told 
the  messenger  it  was  a  constable's  part 

Another  witness  for  the  prisoner  said. 
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I  have  heard  him  often  declare  as  much  loyalty  to  his 
prince  as  any  |>er8on.  One  day  we  fell  into  a  discourse  of 
these  afikirs,  the  business  of  the  Jesuits,  which  are  a  people  he 
did  as  much  condemn  as  any ;  for  in  Padua  he  saw  so  many 
cheats,  that  he  forsook  the  Jesuitical  religion,  and  if  he  knew 
any  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  plot,  he  would  be  the 
execationer  himself,  and  whoever  comes  to  reign  afterwards, 
they  shall  never  enjoy  so  much  peace  as  now;  and  I  heard 
him  often  say  he  would  lose  his  blood  for  the  King,  and  heard 
him  8i)eak  as  loyally  as  I  ever  heard  any  man  speak  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Jtiatice.     That  is  when  he  spoke  to  a  Protestant. 

Court,  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  for  yourself,  or 
have  you  any  more  witnesses,  that  you  would  have  examined 
on  your  behalf  1 

Frisoner.     No. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  summed  up.  "The  Statute  has 
been  read^  which  was  made  since  the  King  came  in,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  person,  duiing  his  life:  the  Parliament 
thought  it  reasonable,  to  make  desperate  woixls  treason, 
although  there  was  no  other  thing  but  words,  that  is,  such  words, 
HS  if  the  thing  had  been  done  would  be  treason,  the  speaking 
is  treason.  When  we  observe  the  manner  of  this  speaking, 
methinks  there  is  no  great  difficulty  to  satisfy  the  jury  that 
they  were  spoken  advisedly  and  maliciously.  They  were  in  a 
public  house,  heard  by  accident :  not  concealed  for  a  moment, 
not  from  the  man  that  did  not  understand  French.  To  hear  a 
man  say  in  a  great  passion,  that  his  King  was  a  heretic,  and 
the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  kill  him, 
to  write  down  the  words  presently,  they  slept  not  upon  it, 
they  found  out  who  he  was,  the  next  day  they  came  to  attach 
him ;  they  kept  him,  for  what  ?  till  they  could  get  a  constable. 
So  that  here  is  nothing  doubtful  either  in  the  circumstance  or 
labstanoe  of  his  case :  so  that  you  cannot  have  a  plainer  proof 
in  the  world  than  there  is  in  this.  For  my  own  part,  when  it 
is  in  the  case  of  a  man's  life,  I  would  not  have  any  compliance 
with  the  rumours  or  disorder  of  times  that  should  be  evi- 
dence against  him,  but  would  have  a  verdict  depend  upon  the 
witnesses  who  swear  the  fact  downright  upon  him.  You  and 
we  all  are  sensible  of  the  great  difficulties  and  hazards  that  are 
now  both  against  the  King's  person,  and  against  all  Protest- 
antSy  and  our  religion,  which  will  hardly  maintain  itself, 
when  they  have  destroyed  the  men ;  but  let  them  know,  that 
loaoy  thousands  will  lose  their  religion  with  their  lives,  for  we 
will  not  be  papists,  let  the  Jesuits  press  what  they  will  in  making 
|xro0elytes,  by  telling  them,  do  what  wickedness  you  will  it  is  no 
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sin,  but  we  can  save  you,  and  if  you  omit  what  we  oommand, 
we  can  damn  you.  Tliis  they  will  not  own  when  it  comes  to  be 
an  objection  and  penal  upon  them,  but  they  will  never  get  the 
Pope  of  Rome  to  declare  he  hath  not  a  power  to  excommuni- 
cato what  he  calls  a  heretic  King,  and  if  he  does,  that  the 
subject  is  not  discharged  from  his  obedience,  they  would  do 
great  service  to  their  papist  friends,  if  they  could  obtain  such 
an  edict.  They  print,  preach,  dispute,  and  maintain  otherwise, 
and  thereby  lead  people  to  their  own  destruction  and  the 
destruction  of  others.  Excuse  me  if  I  am  a  little  warm,  when 
peiils  are  so  many,  their  murders  so  seci'et,  that  we  cannot 
discover  the  murder  of  that  gentleman,  whom  we  all  knew 
so  well,  when  things  are  transacted  so  closely,  and  our  King 
in  so  great  danger,  and  religion  at  stake.  It  is  better  to 
be  warm  here  than  in  Smithtield.  But  that  the  man  might 
have  justice  done  him,  he  hath  had  his  witnesses,  and  might 
have  had  this  old  man,  if  he  had  named  him  to  Mr  Richardson : 
and  to  8hew  what  fair  play  he  has  had,  Mr  Attorney  tells  you 
the  old  man  hath  been  examined  upon  oath,  and  offers  him  the 
copy  of  his  examination  to  use,  but  he  thinks  not  fit  to  use  it 
for  his  defence,  therefore  nothing  is  smothered.  The  offence 
you  have  heard  in  words  plain  enough,  unless  the  sense  is  per- 
verted by  Jesuitical  cunning  and  equivocation,  the  best  part  of 
their  learning  and  honesty.  They  swear  it  expressly,  "That 
the  King  was  a  heretic,  and  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world, 
and  here  is  the  heart  and  hand,  that  he  would  kill  him  him- 
self;'' and  has  and  can  have  no  other  signification.  The 
Statute  says  "advisedly"  and  "maliciously."  The  manner  of 
speaking,  and  the  words  spoken,  prove  both.  When  a  papist 
once  hath  made  a  man  a  heretic,  there  is  no  scruple  to  murder 
him.  Whoever  is  not  of  their  persuasion  are  heretics,  and 
whoever  are  heretics  may  be  murdered,  if  the  Pope  commands 
it,  for  which  they  may  become  saints  in  heaven ;  this  is  that 
they  have  practised.  If  there  had  been  nothing  of  this  in  this 
kingdom,  or  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  be  a  hard  thing 
to  impose  it  upon  them,  but  they  ought  not  to  complain,  when 
so  many  instances  are  against  them.  Therefore  discharge  your 
consciences  as  you  ought  to  do;  if  guilty  let  him  take  the 
reward  of  his  crime,  and  you  shall  do  well  to  begin  with  this 
man,  for  perchance  it  may  be  a  terror  te  the  rest.  Unless  they 
think  they  can  be  saved  by  dying  in  the  Roman  faith,  though 
with  such  pernicious  and  traitorous  words  and  designs  as  these 
are;  let  such  go  to  heaven  by  themselves.  I  ho}>e,  I  shall 
never  go  to  thai  heaven,  where  men  are  made  saints  for  killing 
kings." 
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The  jury  at  once  convicted  Stayley,  and  the  first  victim  of 
the  plot  wtLS  sentenced  to  death. 

If  the  wordjj  were  really  8p(»ken  Stayley  was  clearly  guilty 
of  treason  under  the  13  Car.  2,  c.  W  Whether  the  words 
were  really  spoken  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  was  wholly  a 
question  for  the  jury,  and  was  persistently  sworn  to  by  two 
witnesses;  at  that  time  a  jury  were  not  likely  to  disbelieve 
witnesses  against  Catholics.  Scroggs  took  a  strong  part  against 
the  prisoner.  He  seems  to  have  assumed  his  guilt  throughout, 
and  his  interjectional  remarks  are  very  unfair.  In  summing  up 
Scroggs  most  unfairly  brought  in  the  plot,  and  made  allusions  to 
the  Jesuits  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  prisoner',  although 
he  positively  told  them,  "When  it  is  the  case  of  a  man's  life 
I  would  not  have  any  compliance  with  the  rumours  or  dis- 
orders of  times  that  should  be  evidence  against  him,  but  would 
have  a  verdict  depend  on  the  witnesses  who  shew  the  fact 
downright  upon  him.*' 

On  the  26th  of  Nov.  1678,  Stayley  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
by  the  King's  special  leave  his  body  was  delivered  to  his 
friends  instead  of  being  stuck  in  pieces  about  London.  His 
friends  said  masses  over  it,  and  used  other  ceremonies  in 
accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  gave  him 
a  grand  funeral.  This  so  greatly  incensed  the  government,  that 
the  Coroner  was  ordered  to  take  up  Stay  ley's  body,  open  the 
coffin,  and  deliver  the  corpse  to  the  Sheriff,  to  be  set  up  on  the 
gates  of  the  City  of  London.  In  a  contemporary  letter  Dec. 
15tib  the  transaction  is  thus  stated :  **  At  Staley's  the  goldsmith's 
funeral  were  about  300,  and  some  masses  were  said  over  his 
grare,  for  which  vanity  Justice  Scroggs  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  up  and  his  quarters  set  over  the  city  gates'." 

Emboldened  by  their  success  in  Stayley's  case,  Oates  and 
Bedloe  proceeded  with  further  disclosures.  When  examined 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  Oates  had  been  asked  if  he  had  named 
all  the  persons  connected  with  the  plot.  He  said  all  the  import- 
mt  ones.  But  relying  upon  the  known  coldness  between  Charles 
and  his  wife,  he  now  dared  to  accuse  the  Queen  of  complicity  in 
the  plot.  This  was  too  much  for  Charles.  To  use  his  own  words, 
he  refused  "to  see  an  innocent  woman  abused."  He  ordered 
Oates  to  be  arrested,  seized  his  papers,  dismissed  his  servants. 
Parliament  interposed,  on  Oates'  appeal  to  them,  he  was  released. 

The  accusation  of  the  Queen  was  the  climax  of  the  plot. 

1  See  ante,  p.  53. 

*  See  as  to  allnsions  to  current  events  the  direction  of  Wilde  C.  J.  on 
the  trial  of  Ernest  Jones  C.  G.  C,  10th  July  1848. 

*  37tfa  Kep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  471. 
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Oates  and  Bedloe  found  they  had  gone  as  far  as  they  dared 
in  naming  persons  as  guilty  of  it.  Henceforth  they  devoted 
themselves  to  secure  by  their  testamony  the  conviction  of  those 
unfortunates  whom  they  had  already  accuseii. 

The  Whig  leaders  prepared  to  utilize  their  triumph.  Tliey 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the  Militia.  A  Bill 
was  passed  providing  the  Militia  should  be  kept  up  six  weeks 
every  year.  Charles  refused  liis  assent,  saying  he  would  not 
part  with  the  control  of  the  Militia  for  an  hour.  The  Commons 
therefore  voted  that  all  new  raised  levies  b3  disbanded,  passed 
a  Bill  providing  money  for  the  purpose,  and  ordered  the  money 
to  be  paid  not  into  the  King's  exchequer,  but  into  the  Chamber 
of  the  City  of  London.  The  Lords  refused  to  pass  such  a  Bill. 
The  Whigs  then  attached  Dauby,  he  was  impeaxihed  for 
treason,  amongst  other  charges  "for  being  Popishly  affected,  and 
after  notice  traitorously  concealing  the  late  horrid  and  bloody 
plot  contrived  by  Papists  against  his  Majesty's  person  and 
government."  To  save  Danby,  Charles  dissolved  Parliament, 
thus  terminating  the  longest  Parliament  the  country  has  known. 

The  Whigs  so  far  had  not  been  as  successful  as  expected,  in 
their  disappointment  they  turned  upon  the  persons  who  were 
accused  of  participation  in  the  plot.  The  next  victim  was  the 
unfortunate  Coleman,  whose  letters  were  supposed  to  cor- 
roborate Oates'  story.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1678,  he 
was  placed  on  his  trial  at  the  King's  Bench  Bar  for  treason, 
before  the  Chief  Justice  Scmggs  and  Justices  Wilde,  Dolben, 
and  Jones.  Of  the  jury  seven  had  been  membei-s  of  the  jury 
which  had  convicted  Stayley. 

Coleman  was  indicted  for  compassing  the  King's  death,  "that 
he  on  the  29th  September,  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  in  the  parish  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  falsely, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously  proposed,  compassed,  imagined  and 
intended,  to  stir  up,  and  raise  sedition  and  rebellion  within  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  to  procure  and  cause  a  miserable  destruc- 
tion among  the  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  wholly 
to  deprive,  depose,  deject,  and  disinherit  our  said  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  of  his  royal  state,  title,  power,  and  rule  of  his 
kingdom  of  England,  and  to  bring  and  put  our  said  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  to  final  death  and  destruction,  and  to  overthrow 
and  change  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  to 
alter  the  sincere  and  true  religion  of  God,  in  this  kingdom  by 
law  established  ;  and  wholly  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  state  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  being  in  the  universal  parts  thereof  well 
established  and  ordained,  and  to  levy  war  against  our  said 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  within  his  realm  of  England  :  and  to 
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acoomplish  and  fulfil  these  his  most  wicked  treasons,  and 
traitorous  designs  and  imaginations  aforesaid,  the  said  Edward 
Coleman  afterward,  that  is  to  say,  the  nine  and  twentieth  day 
of  September  in  the  twenty  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster 
aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  falsely,  deceit- 
fully, and  traitorously  composed,  contrived,  and  writ  two  letters, 
to  be  sent  to  one  Monsieur  le  Chaise,  then  servant  and  confessor 
of  Lewis  the  French  King,  to  desire,  procure,  and  obtain,  for 
the  said  Edward  Coleman  and  other  false  traitors  against  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  the  aid,  assistance,  and  adherence 
of  the  said  French  King,  to  alter  the  true  religion  in  this 
^gdom  established,  to  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  to  subvert  the  government  of  this  kingdom  of  England : 
and  afterwards  (that  is  to  say),  the  said  nine  and  twentieth  day 
of  September  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish  of  St 
Margaret's  Westminster  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid, 
the  said  Edward  Coleman  falsely,  ti-aitorously,  and  maliciously 
composed  and  writ  two  other  letters,  to  be  sent  to  the  said 
Monsieur  le  Chaise,  then  servant  and  confessor  to  the  said 
French  King,  to  the  intent  that  he  the  said  Monsieur  le  Chaise 
should  entreat,  procure,  and  obtain  for  the  said  Edward  Cole- 
man and  other  false  traitors  against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  aid,  assistance,  and  adherence  of  the  said  French  King, 
to  alter  the  true  religion  in  this  kingdom  of  England  established, 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  subvert  the 
government  of  this  kingdom  of  England :  and  that  the  said 
Edward  Coleman,  in  further  prosecution  of  his  treason  and 
traitorous  imaginations  and  intentions^  as  aforesaid,  afterwards, 
vii,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  in  the  seven  and 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Charles,  of  England,  &c.,  the  said  several  letters,  from  the  said 
parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
Kx  aforesaid,  falsely,  maliciously  and  traitorously,  did  send  to 
the  said  Monsieur  le  Chaise,  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,  there 
to  be  delivered  to  him :  and  that  the  said  Edward  Coleman, 
tfterward,  viz.  the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  seven  and 
tirentieth  year  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  at  the  said 
parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex aforesaid,  did  I'eceive  from  the  said  Monsieur  le  Chaise  one 
letter,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  said  letters  first  mentioned,  and 
written  by  hira  the  said  Edward  Coleman,  to  the  said  Monsieur 
le  Chaise,  which  said  letter  in  answer,  as  aforesaid,  falsely, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously  received,  the  day  and  year  afore- 
said, at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret  s  Westminster  aforesaid,  the 
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said  Edward  Coleman  did  falsely,  traitorously  and  maliciously 
read  over  and  peruse  ;  and  that  the  said  Edward  Coleman,  the 
letter  so  as  aforesaid,  by  him  in  answer  to  tlie  said  letter 
received  into  his  custody  and  possession,  the  day  and  year  last 
mentioned,  at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster  aioreaaid, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  did  falsely,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  detain,  conceal,  and  keep.  By  which  letter 
the  said  Monsieur  le  Chaise,  the  day  and  year  la^t  mentioned, 
at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  aforesaid,  did  signify  and  promise  to  the  said  Edward 
Coleman,  to  obtain  for  the  said  Edward  Coleman,  and  other 
false  traitors  against  our  Soverei$i[n  Lord  the  King,  aid,  assist- 
ance and  adherence  from  the  said  French  King :  and  tiiat  the 
said  Edward  Coleman  afterward,  viz.  the  tenth  day  of  December 
in  the  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  said 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  his  wicked 
treasons  and  traitorous  designs  and  proposals  as  aforesaid  did 
tell  and  declare  to  one  Monsieur  Ravigni,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  French  King  to  our  most  Serene  and  Sovereign  Loid 
King  Charles,  &c.  in  the  county  aforesaid  residing,  and  did 
falsely,  maliciously  and  traitorously  move  and  excite  the  said 
envoy  extraordinaiy  to  partake  in  his  treason ;  and  the  sooner 
to  fulfil  and  complete  his  traitorous  designs,  and  wicked  imagi> 
nations  and  intentions,  the  said  Edward  Coleman  afterward, 
viz.  the  tenth  day  of  December  in  the  seven  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  the  Second  of 
England,  &c.  aforesaid,  at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  did  advisedly, 
maliciously,  deceitfully,  and  traitorously  compose  and  write 
three  other  letters  to  be  sent  to  one  Sir  William  Throckmorton 
Kt.  then  a  subject  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  of  this 
kingdom  of  England,  and  residing  in  Finance,  in  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  viz.  at  the  parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  to  solicit  the  said  Monsieur  le 
Chaise  to  procure  and  obtain  of  the  said  French  King,  aid, 
assistance,  and  adherence,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  letters  last 
mentioned  afterward,  viz.  the  day  and  year  last  named  as  afore- 
said from  the  said  parish  of  St  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  did  falsely  and  traitorously  send, 
and  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Sir  William  Throckmorton 
in  France  aforesaid,  against  his  true  allegiance,  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  that  now  is,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  and  against  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided." 
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Clerk  of  Crown,  Upon  this  indictment  he  hath  been 
arraigned,  and  hath  pleaded  thereunto  not  guilty ;  and  for  his 
trial  he  puts  himself  upon  God  and  his  country :  which  country 
you  are.  Your  charge  is  to  enquire,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the 
high- treason  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty.  If  you 
find  him  guilty,  you  are  to  enquire  what  goods  and  chattels, 
lands  and  tenements  he  bad  at  the  time  when  the  high-treason 
was  committed,  or  at  any  time  since ;  if  you  find  him  not  guilty, 
you  are  to  say  so,  and  no  more,  and  hear  your  evidence. 

Cryer,  If  any  one  will  give  evidence  on  the  behalf  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  against  Edward  Coleman  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  let  him  come  forth,  and  he  shall  be  heard;  for  the 
prisoner  now  stands  at  the  bar  upon  his  deliverance. 

Mr  Recorder,  Sir  George  Jeff'eries,  May  it  please  you  my 
Lords,  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  Mr  Edward  Coleman, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  stands  indicted  for  high-treason,  and 
the  indictment  sets  forth,  that  the  said  Edward  Coleman, 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  change 
and  alter  the  same  ;  and  -likewise  to  stir  up  rebellion  and  sedi- 
tion amongst  the  King's  liege  people,  and  also  to  kill  the 
King ;  did  on  the  29th  of  September  in  the  twenty  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  at  the  parish 
of  St  Margaret's  Westminster  in  this  county,  compose  and 
write  two  several  letters  to  one  Monsieur  le  Chaise,  the  servant 
and  confessor  of  the  French  King,  to  procure  the  French 
King's  aid  and  assistance,  to  alter  the  religion  practised,  and 
by  law  established  here,  to  the  Romish  superstition.  The 
indictment  sets  forth  likewise,  that  on  the  same  day  he  wrote 
and  composed  two  other  letters  to  the  same  gentleman,  to 
prevail  with  him  to  procure  the  French  King's  assistance  to 
alter  the  religion  in  this  kingdom  established  to  the  Romish 
religion.  The  indictment  further  sets  forth,  that  he  caused 
these  two  letters  to  be  sent  beyond  the  seas.  And  that  on  the 
tenth  of  December  he  received  a  letter  from  the  gentleman 
that  was  the  confessor,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  former  letters, 
and  in  that  letter  aid  and  assistance  from  the  French  King  was 
promised ;  and  that  he  traitorously  concealed  that  letter.  My 
Lords,  the  indictment  sets  out  further,  that  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  same  month,  he  revealed  his  treasons  and  traitorous 
ooQspiracies  to  one  Monsieur  Ravigni,  who  was  envoy  from  the 
French  King  to  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain.  And  his  indict- 
ment declares,  he  afterwards  wrote  three  letters  more  to  Sir 
William  Throckmorton,  then  residing  in  France,  to  procure 
the  French  King*s  assistance  to  the  alteration  of  the  religion 
Iffictised  here  in  Enghind.     Of  these  several  offences  he  stands 
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here  indicted.  He  hath  pleaded  not  guilty.  If  we  prove  these, 
or  either  of  them  in  the  indictment,  you  ought  to  find  him 
guilty. 

Serjeant  Maynard.  May  it  please  your  Lordships,  and  you 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jurjr ;  this  is  a  cause  of  great  concernment. 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted  for  no  less  than  for 
an  intention  and  endeavour  to  murder  the  King ;  for  an 
endeavour  an«l  attempt  to  change  the  government  of  the 
nation,  so  well  settled  and  instituted,  and  to  bring  us  all  to 
ruin  and  slaughter  of  one  another,  and  for  an  endeavour  to 
alter  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  introduce  instead  of  it 
Romish  superstition,  and  Popery. 

This  is  the  chaige  in  general.  We  will  proceed  unto 
particulars,  whereby  it  may  appear,  whereupon  he  endeavoureth 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  (>ne  or  two  letters  written  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Chaise  (he  is  a  foreigner,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  being  confessor  to  the  French  King)  was  to  excite  and 
stir  him  up  to  procure  aid  and  assistance  from  a  foreign  prince, 
aims,  and  other  levies.  We  charge  him  with  it,  that  he  received 
this  letter,  and  received  an  answer  with  a  promise,  that  he 
should  have  assistance.  He  wrote  other  lettei-s  to  Sir  William. 
Throckmorton,  who  conspired  with  him,  and  had  intelligence 
from  him  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  open  our  method  we 
intend  to  take.  It  may  seem  strange,  and  is  not  reasonably 
to  be  imagined,  that  a  private  gentleman,  as  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is,  should  have  such  vast  and  great  designs  as  this, 
to  alter  religion,  destroy  the  government,  and  destroy  the  sub- 
jects too.  But  it  is  not  himself  alone,  he  employs  for  foreign 
assistance,  great  confederacies  and  combinations  with  the  sub- 
jects of  that  King,  many  of  whom  he  did  pervert. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  I  shall  not  open  the  par- 
ticulai*s,  (Mr  Attorney,  will  do  that  by  and  by)  what  we  have 
occasion  to  speak  of,  and  shall  in  proof  mention  to  you,  will  be 
these. 

Le  Chaise,  the  French  King's  present  confessor,  we  have 
mentioned :  l)etoi*e  him  there  was  one  Father  Ferryer,  with 
whom  he  held  corresiK)ndence.  FeiTyer,  being  removed  by 
death,  the  prisoner  had  an  employment  here  amongst  us, 
by  which  he  gave  Le  Chaise  instructions  how  to  ]>roceed. 
This  gentleman  is  the  great  contriver  and  plott/T,  which  gives 
him  instructions  how  to  proceed.  He  gives  him  an  account 
by  way  of  narrative,  how  all  things  stood  uj)on  former  treaties 
and  negotiations,  how  businesses  were  contrived,  how  far  they 
were  gone ;  this  he  diligently  and  accurately  gives  an  account 
ol     This  discovers  and  delineates  what  had  been  done  before 
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1674.  There  was  likewise  Sir  William  Throckmorton  and  some 
other  Englishmen,  none  of  them  but  what  were  first  Protestants, 
when  they  once  renounced  their  religion,  no  wonder  they 
shoald  renounce  their  nation,  and  their  piince  too.  He  was 
gone  beyond  the  seas,  several  letters  past  between  them,  to  pro- 
mote, encourage,  and  accomplish  this  design.  There  is  likewise 
a  consult  of  Jesuits  used  too,  where,  in  express  words,  they 
designed  to  murder  the  King,  contrived  and  advised  upon  it 

My  Lords,  there  were  four  Irishmen  sent  to  Windsor  to 
murder  the  King:  this  gentleman  received  and  disbursed  money 
about  this  business,  one  Ash  by  a  Jesuit  had  instructions  from 
him  to  prosecute  the  design,  and  to  treat  with  a  physician  to 
poison  the  Kinsj.  This  the  prisoner  approved  of,  and  con- 
tributed to  it  There  were  commissions  delivered  from  FeiTyer, 
or  by  his  hand,  from  foreign  powers.  Sir  Henry  Titchburne 
received  and  delivered  commissions.  Pompone,  the  French 
gentleman,  maintjiined  intelligence  with  him  about  this  business. 
Through  the  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Cardinal  Norfolk, 
be  had  accession  to  the  Pope. 

There  was  likewise  tlie  Pope's  Nuncio.  These  particulars 
will  be  made  out,  not  only  by  witness  viva  voce,  and  not  singly 
only,  but  by  letters  of  Coleman's  own  writing. 

Mr  Gates  was  the  first  man  that  discovered  this  treason; 
he  was  the  single  man  that  discovered  so  many  active  agents 
in  so  great  a  treason  as  this,  and  it  needed  to  be  well  seconded ; 
but  he  being  found  to  be  but  single,  the  boldness  and  courage 
of  these  com  plotters  in  it  giew  gi*eat  thereupon.  We  know 
what  followed  ;  the  damnable  murder  of  that  gentleman,  in 
execution  of  his  ofiice,  so  hellishly  contrived,  and  the  endeavours 
used  to  hide  it,  everybody  knows  :  how  many  stories  were  told 
to  hide  that  abominable  murder,  how  many  lies  there  were 
about  it,  but  it  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  nation  is  awak- 
ened out  of  sleep,  and  it  concerns  us  now  to  look  about  us.  But 
all  this  while,  Mr  Coleman  thought  himself  safe,  walked  in  the 
fields,  goes  abroad,  jealousy  increasing,  and  he  himself  still 
secure. 

The  letters  that  are  produced  go  but  to  some  part  of  the 
year  '75  :  from  '75  unto  '78  all  lies  in  the  dark,  we  have  no 
certain  proof ;  but  we  apprehend  he  had  intelligence  until  '78  ; 
there  were  the  same  persons  continuing  here,  and  his  company 
increasing  here  :  this  I  speak  but  as  probable,  (but  very  exceed- 
ing probable)  that  there  were  other  passages  of  intelligence 
between  this  person  and  other  confederates. 

It  seems  Coleman  was  aware  that  he  was  concerned :  but 
God  blinded  and  infatuated  him,  and  took  away  his  reason. 
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No  question  that  he  carried  away  some  of  those  papers;  those 
that  were  left  behind,  and  are  produced,  he  forgot  and  neglected; 
and  by  that  those  which  are  produced,  are  evidence  against 
him.  Surely  he  thought  we  were  in  such  a  condition,  that 
we  had  eyes  that  could  not  see,  ears  that  could  not  hear,  and 
understandings  without  understanding:  he  was  l)old,  and  walked 
abroad,  until  this  prosecution  was  made  upon  him,  he  endea- 
voured to  murder  the  King,  change  the  government,  make  an 
alteration  of  religion,  destruction  of  Frotestauts,  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  religion ;  it  will  be  proved  by  lettei*s,  which 
were  rejected  by  the  Duke,  that  he  sent  in  the  Ihike's 
name.  And  by  this  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  is  a  great 
traitor. 

Attorney  General  (Sir  WiUiara  Jones),  May  it  please  yonr 
Lordships,  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  King's  Serjeant 
has  opened  the  general  parts  of  our  evidence ;  we  foresee  our 
evidence  will  be  very  long,  and  will  take  up  much  of  your  time; 
therefore  I  shall  spend  no  more  time  in  opening  of  it  than  is 
necessary.  And  indeed  Coleman  himself  has  saved  me  mnch 
labour,  which  otherwise  I  should  have  bestowed;  for  he  has 
left  such  elegant  and  copious  narratives  of  the  whole  design 
under  his  own  hand,  that  reading  them  will  be  better  than  any 
new  one  I  can  make.  Some  short  account  I  shall  give  to  shew 
you  the  course  of,  and  to  make  our  evidence,  when  it  comes  to 
be  given,  more  intelligible. 

It  will  appear,  there  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  more 
than  ordinary  design  and  industry  to  bring  in  the  Popish,  and 
extirpate  the  Protestant  religion.  I  doubt  not  this  design,  in 
some  measure,  has  been  contriving  ever  since  the  Keformation, 
by  the  Jesuits,  or  their  emissaries,  but  has  often  received 
interruption ;  so  they  have  proceeded  sometimes  more  coldly, 
sometimes  more  hotly:  but  1  think,  at  no  time  since  the 
Reformation,  this  do>ign  was  carried  on  with  greater  industry, 
nor  fairer  hopes  of  success,  than  for  these  last  years. 

You  will  hear  from  our  witnesses,  the  first  onset,  was  to 
be  made  upon  us,  by  whole  troops  of  Jesuits  and  priests,  who 
were  sent  hither  from  seminaries  abroad,  where  they  had  been 
trained  up  in  all  the  subtilty  and  skill  fit  to  work  upon  the 
people.  You  will  hear  how  active  they  have  been,  what  in- 
sinuations they  used  to  pervert  particular  pei-sous.  After  some 
time  spent  in  such  attempts,  they  quickly  grew  weary  of  that 
course ;  though  they  got  some  proselytes,  they  were  but  few. 
Some  bodies,  in  whom  there  was  a  predisposition  of  humours, 
were  infected,  but  their  numbers  were  not  great.  They  at  last 
resolve  to  take  a  more  expeditious  way;   for  in  truth,  they 
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could  not  far  prevail  by  the  former.  And  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart,  that  the  bodies  of  Protestants  may  be  as  much  out  of 
danger  of  the  violence  of  their  hands,  as  their  understandings 
will  be  of  the  force  of  their  arguments.  When  this  way 
would  not  take,  they  considered  they  must  throw  all  at  once. 
No  doubt  they  would  have  been  glad,  that  the  people  of  England 
had  had  but  one  neck ;  they  knew  the  people  of  England 
had  but  one  head,  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  strike  at 
that.  You  will  find,  there  was  a  summons  of  the  principal 
Jesuits,  of  the  most  able  head-pieces,  who  were  to  meet  last 
April  or  May,  to  consult  of  very  great  things,  of  a  most 
diabolical  nature,  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  King  our 
Sovereign. 

You  will  find  that  (as  is  usually  practised  in  such  horrid 
conspiracies)  to  make  all  secure,  an  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the 
sacrament  was  taken.  You  will  find  agreements  made,  that 
this  most  wicked  and  horrible  design  should  be  attempted. 
You  will  find  two  villains  undertook  to  do  this  execrable 
work ;  you  will  hear  of  the  rewards  they  were  to  have :  money 
in  case  they  succeeded,  good  store  of  masses  in  case  they 
perished ;  so  that  their  bodies  were  pix)vided  for  in  case  they 
survived,  their  souls  if  they  died  What  was  the  reason  they 
did  not  effect  their  design,  either  these  villains  wanted  oppor- 
tunity, or  their  hearts  failed  them,  when  they  came  to  put 
in  execution  this  wicked  design,  or  (which  is  most  probable) 
the  providence  of  God  over-ruled  them,  that  this  bloody 
design  did  not  take  its  effect. 

But  these  gentlemen  were  not  content  with  one  essay,  they 
quickly  thought  of  another;  four  Irishmen  were  prepared 
(men  of  very  mean  fortune,  and  desperate  condition)  who  were 
to  make  the  attempt  no  longer  since,  than  when  the  King 
was  last  at  Windsor.  These  last  assassins  went  there;  but 
(for  some  of  the  reasons  aforesaid)  that  attempt  failed  like- 
wise. 

These  gentlemen,  these  wise  heads,  who  had  met  in  con- 
sultation, then,  and  long  before,  considered  that  so  great  a  cause 
as  this  was  not  to  be  put  on  the  hazard  of  some  few  hands ; 
they  therefore  proposed  forces,  aid,  and  swsistance,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  second  this  wicked  design,  as  to  the  person  of 
the  King;  and  if  that  failed,  then  by  foreign  and  domestic  aid 
and  assistance,  to  begin  and  accomplish  the  whole  work  of 
subverting  our  government  and  religion.  Here  we  must 
confesM,  as  to  the  former  part  of  this  plot,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, I  mean  the  attempt  upon  the  King's  person,  Mr 
Coleman  was  not  the  contriver,  nor  to  be  the  executioner :  but 
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yet  in  all  treasons  there  are  no  accessories,  every  man  is  a  prin* 
cipal.  Thus  much  >ve  have  against  him,  as  to  this  part  of  the 
design,  which  will  involve  hitu  in  the  whole  guilt  of  it,  that 
he  consented  to  it,  though  his  hand  were  not  to  do  it.  Mr  Cole- 
man encouraged  a  messenger  to  carry  money  down  as  a  reward 
for  these  murderers,  at  Windsor ;  Mr  Coleman,  a  man  of  greater 
abilities,  was  reserved  for  greater  employments,  such  wherein 
all  his  abilities  were  little  enough.  Negotiations  were  to  be 
made  with  men  abroad,  money  to  be  procured,  partly  at  home 
from  friends,  partly  abroad  from  those  that  wished  Uiem  well: 
in  all  these  negotiations  Coleman  had  a  mighty  hand;  yoa 
will  perceive  what  great  progress  he  made  in  them.  This 
conspiracy  went  so  far,  that  there  were  general  officers  named 
and  appointed,  who  should  command  the  new  catholic  army, 
many  were  engaged,  if  not  enlisted.  Not  only  in  England,  but 
in  Ireland  likewise,  arms  and  all  other  necessaries  wei*e  provided, 
and  whither  great  suras  of  money  were  returned  to  serve  upcm 
occasion.  One  thing  comes  nearest  Mr  Coleman ;  as  there  were 
military  officers  named,  so  likewise  the  great  civil  places  and 
offices  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  disposed  of;  1  will  not 
name  to  whom,  more  than  is  pertinent  to  the  present 
business. 

This  gentleman,  such  were  his  great  abilities,  the  trust  and 
reliance  iliat  hin  pai-ty  had  upon  him,  that  no  less  an  office 
would  serve  him  than  that  of  Principal  Secretaiy  of  State; 
he  had  a  commission,  that  cumc  to  him  from  the  superiors 
of  the  Jesuits,  to  enable  him  to  execute  that  great  office. 
It  seems  sti-ange,  so  gieat  an  office  tshould  be  conferred  by  no 
greater  a  man  than  the  sujierior  of  the  Jesuits.  But  if  the 
Pope  can  depose  Kings,  and  dispose  of  kingdoms,  no  wonder 
if  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  can,  by  a  power  delegated  from 
him,  make  secretaries.  It  is  not  certain  what  the  date  of  this 
.  comniis2sion  was,  nor  the  time  when  he  received  it :  I  believe 
I  he  was  so  earnest  and  forward  in  this  plot,  that  he  began  to 
I  execute  his  office  before  he  had  his  commission  for  it ;  I  find 
I  by  his  lettei*s,  which  are  of  an  earlier  date,  he  had  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  treat  with  Father  Ferryer,  the.  French  King's  con- 
fessor, before  he  haxl  actually  received  his  commission.  You 
will  understand  by  the  letters  we  shall  jiroduce,  what  he  had 
to  do  with  him,  what  with  the  other  confessor  Father  Le 
Chaise.  There  were  two  small  matters  they  treated  of,  the 
dissolving  the  Parliament;  the  extirpation  of  the  Pix)testant 
religion.  You  will  find,  and  you  will  hear  enough,  when 
the  letters  come  to  be  read,  that  Mr  Coleman  made  many 
strokes  at  the  Parliament,  he  had  no  good  opinion  of  them. 
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^e  cannot  blame  him;  without  all  peradventui'e  they  had 
oade,  and  I  hope  ever  will  make,  stronj2;  resistance  against 
nch  designs  as  these.  But  a  great  mind  he  had  to  be  lid  of 
hem  ;  he  had  hopes  of  gieat  sums  of  money  from  abroad,  if  it 
tad  been  to  be  done  that  way.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  (and 
hews  the  vanity  of  the  man)  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  the 
access  of  these  negotiations,  that  he  had  penned  a  declaration 
>repared  by  him,  and  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  be  pub- 
iahed  in  print,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  to 
JTistify  that  action  with  many  specious  and  plausible  reasons. 
As  he  did  this  without  any  direction,  taking  upon  him  to  write 
1  declaration,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  without  the  least 
ihsdow  of  any  command  to  do  it,  he  also  prepares  a  letter  in 
Jie  name  of  the  Duke ;  I  would  not  affirm,  unless  I  could 
JTOve  it,  and  that  from  his  own  confession,  (being  examined 
)efore  the  Lords  upon  oath)  that  he  had  no  authority  from  the 
Oake  to  prepare  such  a  letter ;  when  it  was  written,  and  brought 
to  ^e  liuke,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  writer  justly  blamed  for 
his  presumption.  By  this  you  will  perceive  the  forwardness 
of  the  man.  You  must  of  necessity  take  notice,  that  in  his 
letters  he  took  upon  himself  to  manage  affairs,  as  authorized 
by  the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom,  yet  without  the  least 
shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  by  them  empowered  to  do  it. 

You  will  find,  Mr  Coleman  thought  himself  above  all ;  such 
ras  his  own  overweening  opinion  of  his  wit  and  policy,  that  he 
thought  himself  the  sole  and  supreme  director  of  all  the  affairs 
3f  the  Catholics.  You  will  likewise  perceive  that  he  held 
intelligence  with  Cardinal  Norfolk,  with  Father  Sheldon,  and 
the  Pope's  Internuncio  at  Brussels.  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  as  we  shall  find  Mr  Coleman  very  ambitious  and  forward 
in  all  great  affairs,  so  he  had  a  little  too  much  eye  to  the 
■«ward  ;  he  looked  too  much  asquint  upon  the  matter  of  money: 
lis  great  endeavours  were  not  so  much  out  of  conscience,  or 
mt  of  zeal  to  his  religion,  as  out  of  tempoml  interest ;  to  him 
»»in  was  instead  of  godliness.  By  his  letters  to  Monsieur 
Le  Cliaise,  it  will  be  proved,  that  he  got  much  money 
from  the  Catholics  here,  and  some  from  abroad,  but  still  he 
iranted  money.  What  to  do?  (I  do  not  mean  the  greater 
jum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  procure  the  dissolu- 
lion  of  the  Parliament,  but  some  twenty  thousand  ))ound8  only) 
lo  be  expended  in  secret  service.  I  do  not  know  what  account 
be  would  have  given  of  it,  if  he  had  been  entrusted  with  it. 
Hiat  he  earnestly  thirsted  after  money,  appears  by  most  of  his 

letters. 

You   will  obsei*ve,  besides  his  intelligences,  that  he  had 
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with  Father  Le  Chaise,  and  several  others,  one  that  deserves  to 
be  named,  and  that  is  his  negotiation  with  Sir  William  Throg- 
morton,  who  was  sent  over  into  France,  and  resided  there  for  a 
long  time  to  promote  these  designs.  He  is  dead ;  therefore  I 
will  not  say  so  much,  as  I  would  say  against  him,  if  he  wai 
here  to  be  tried.  But  I  find  in  his  letters  such  treasonable^ 
such  impious  expressions  against  the  King,  such  iindutifiil 
characters  of  him,  that  no  good  subject  would  write,  and  no 
good  subject  would  reoeive  and  conceal,  as  Mr  Coleman  has 
done.  It  may  pass  for  a  wonder,  how  we  came  to  be  masteia 
of  all  these  papers ;  it  has  in  part  been  told  you  already. 

There  was  an  Information  given  of  the  general  design,  naj 
of  some  of  the  particulars  against  the  King's  life.  And  with- 
out all  peradventure,  Mr  Coleman  knew  of  this  discovery; 
he  knew  that  he  had  papers  that  could  speak  too  much,  he 
had  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  have  made  them  away, 
and  I  make  no  question  but  he  did  make  many  away.  We 
are  not  able  to  prove  the  continuance  of  his  correspondence,  bo 
as  to  make  it  clearly  out;  but  we  suppose  it  continued  antil 
the  day  he  was  seized.  And  there  is  this,  that  letters  came 
for  him,  though  we  cannot  say  any  were  delivered  to  him, 
after  he  was  in  prison.  But  without  all  peradventure,  this 
man  had  too  much  to  do,  too  many  papers  to  conceal:  yoa 
will  say,  he  might  have  burnt  them  all,  (for  many  would 
bum  as  well  as  a  few:)  but  then  he  had  lost  much  of  the 
honour  of  a  great  statesman;  many  a  fine  sentence,  and  many 
a  deep  intrigue  had  been  lost  to  all  i)osterity.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  this  discovery  to  something  of  Mr  Coleman's 
vanity;  he  would  not  lose  the  glory  of  managing  these  impor- 
tant negotiations  about  so  great  a  design:  he  thought  it  was 
no  small  reputation  to  be  instructed  with  the  secrets  of  foreign 
ministers.  If  this  was  not  his  reason,  God  (I  believe)  took 
away  from  him  that  cleai*ness  of  judgment,  and  strength  of 
memory,  which  he  had  upon  other  occasions. 

I  shall  no  longer  detain  you  from  reading  the  papers  them- 
selves. But  I  cannot  but  account  this  kingdom  happy,  that 
these  papere  are  preserved.  For  we  are  to  deal  with  a  sort  of 
men,  that  have  that  prodigious  confidence,  that  their  words 
and  deeds  (though  proved  by  never  so  unsuspected  testimony) 
they  will  still  deny.  But  no  denial  of  this  plot  will  prevail;  Mr 
Coleman  himself  hath,  with  his  own  hand,  recorded  this  con- 
spiracy; and  we  can  prove  his  hand,  not  only  by  his  own 
servants,  and  relations,  but  by  his  own  confession.  So  that 
I  doubt  not,  that  if  there  be  any  of  their  own  party  that  hear 
this  trial,  they  themselves  will  be  satisfied  with  the  truth  of 
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these  things.  I  believe  we  have  an  advantage  in  this  case, 
which  they  will  not  allow  us,  in  another  matter;  namely, 
tiiat  we  shall  be  for  this  once  permitted  to  believe  our  own 
senses.  Oar  evidence  consists  of  two  parts;  one  is,  witnesses 
WW  tjoce,  which  we  desire  to  begin  with;  and  when  that  is 
done,  we  shall  read  several  letters,  or  negotiations,  in  writing, 
and  so  submit  the  whole  to  your  Lordship's  direction. 

Prisoner,  I  beg  leave  that  a  poor  ignorant  man,  that  is 
80  heavily  charged,  it  seems  a  little  uuequal  to  consider  the 
leasoD,  why  a  prisoner,  in  such  a  case  as  this  is,  is  not  allowed 
counsel;  but  your  Lordship  is  supposed  to  be  counsel  for  him. 
I  think  it  very  hard  I  cannot  be  admitted  counsel;  and  I 
Bambly  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  lost  by 
things  that  myself  cannot  answer.  I  deny  the  conclusion,  but 
the  premisses  are  too  strong  and  artificial. 

Lord  Chief  JtLstice,  You  cannot  deny  the  premisses,  that 
you  have  done  these  things;  but  you  deny  the  conclusion,  that 
yoa  are  a  traitor. 

Prisoner,     I  can  safely  and  honestly. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  would  make  a  better  Secretary  of 
State,  than  a  logician;  for  they  never  deny  the  conclusiou. 

Prisoner,  I  grant  your  Lordship.  You  see  the  advantage 
great  men  have  of  me,  that  do  not  pretend  to  logic. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  labour  lies  upon  their  hands;  the 
proof  belongs  to  them  to  make  out  these  intrigues  of  yours; 
therefore  you  need  not  have  counsel,  because  the  j)roof  must  be 
plain  up<Hi  you,  and  then  it  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  the  con- 
doaion. 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  I  hope  if  there  be  any  point  of  law 
that  I  am  not  skilled  in,  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  not 
to  take  advantage  over  me.  Another  thing  seems  most  dread- 
ful, the  violent  prejudice  that  seems  to  be  against  every  man 
in  England,  that  confesses  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
possible  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  may  be  very  innocent  of  these 
oimea.  If  one  of  those  innocent  Homan  Catholics  should  come 
to  this  bar,  he  lies  under  such  disadvantages  already,  and  his 
prejudices  so  greatly  bias  Imman  nature,  that  unless  your 
Lordship  will  lean  extremely  much  on  the  other  side,  justice 
wll  hardly  stand  upright,  and  lie  upon  a  level.  To  satisfy 
four  Lordship,  I  do  not  think  it  any  service  to  destroy  any  of 
the  Kings  subjects,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  plain  case. — 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  need  not  make  any  preparations 
in  this  matter,  you  shall  have  a  fair,  just,  and  legal  trial ; 
if  coodemned,  it  will  be  apparent  you  ought  to  be  so;  and 
inthoat  a  fair  proof,  there  shall  bo  no  condemnation.     There- 
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fore  you  shall  find,  we  will  not  do  to  you,  as  ybu  do  to  us, 
blow  up  at  adventure,  kill  people  because  they  are  not  of  your 
persuasion ;  our  religion  teaches  us  another  doctrine,  and  you 
shall  find  it  clearly  to  your  advantage.  We  seek  no  man's 
blood,  but  our  own  safety.  But  you  are  brought  here  from  the 
necessity  of  things,  which  yourselves  have  made;  and  fi*om  your 
own  actions  you  shall  be  condemned,  or  acquitted. 

Prisoner.  It  is  8U{>posed  upon  evidence,  that  the  exami- 
nations that  have  been  of  me  in  prison,  are  like  to  be  evidence 
against  me  now;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it:  give  me 
leave  to  say  at  this  time,  when  I  was  in  prison,  I  was  upon  my 
ingenuity  charged;  I  promised  I  would  confess  all  I  knew. 
And  I  only  say  this,  that  what  I  said  in  prison  is  true,  and  am 
ready  at  any  time  to  swear  and  evidence,  that  that  is  all  the 
ti-uth. 

Lord  CM^f  JnMice,  It  is  all  true  that  you  say ;  but  did 
you  tell  all  that  was  true] 

Prisoner.  I  know  no  more,  than  what  I  declared  to  the 
two  Houses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Coleman,  I  will  tell  you  when  you 
will  be  apt  to  gain  credit  in  this  matter:  you  say,  that  yon 
told  all  things  that  you  knew,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 
Can  mankind  be  persuaded,  that  you,  that  had  this  negotiation 
in  74  and  75,  left  off  then,  at  that  time  when  your  letters 
were  found  according  to  their  dates]  Do  you  believe,  there 
was  no  negotiation  after  75,  because  we  have  not  found  them? 
have  you  sjioke  one  word  to  that]  have  you  confessed,  or  pro- 
duced those  papera  and  weekly  intelligence]  When  you  answer 
that,  you  may  have  credit;  without  that,  it  is  impossible:  for 
I  cannot  give  credit  to  one  word  you  say,  unless  you  give  an 
account  of  the  subsequent  npgotiation. 

Prisoner.  After  that  time  (as  I  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons)  I  gave  over  corresponding.  I  offered  to  take 
all  oaths  and  tests  in  the  world,  I  never  had  one  letter 
for  at  least  two  years;  (that  I  may  keep  myself  within 
compass)  I  think  it  was  for  three  or  four.  Now  I  have  ac- 
knowledged to  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  had  a  cursory 
correspondence,  which  I  never  regarded  or  valued ;  but  as  the 
letters  came,  I  burnt  them,  or  made  use  of  them  as  common 
paj)er.  1  say,  that  for  the  general  correspondence  I  have  had 
for  two  or  three  years,  they  have  had  every  one  of  the  letter^ 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr  Attorney  General  Whether  you  had  or  no,  you  shall  have 
the  fairest  trial  that  can  be.  We  cannot  blame  the  gentleman, 
for  he  is  more  used  to  greater  affairs,  than  matters  or  forms  of 
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kw.  But  I  desire  to  go  unto  evidence,  and  when  that  is  done, 
he  shall  be  lieard,  as  long  as  he  pleases,  without  interruption. 
If  he  desires  it,  before  I  give  my  evidence,  let  him  have  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  (with  your  Lordship's  leave). 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Help  him  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Mr  Recorder,  Then  we  desire  to  go  on  in  our  evidence. 
We  desire  that  Mr  Gates  may  not  be  interrupted. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     He  shall  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  The  first  thing  we  will  inquire,  what 
acooont  be  can  give  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whether  he  was 
any  way  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Gates,  we  leave  it  to  yourself  to 
take  your  own  way,  and  your  own  method :  only  we  say  this, 
here  is  a  gentleman  stands  at  the  bar  for  his  life ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  King  is  concerned  for  his  life:  you  are  to  speak 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth;  for  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  that  you  should  add  any  one  thing  that  is  false.  I  would 
ikot  have  a  tittle  added  for  any  advantage,  or  consequences  that 
may  foil,  wben  a  man's  blood  and  life  lieth  at  stake :  let  him 
be  condemned  by  tnith :  you  have  taken  an  oath,  and  you  being 
a  minister,  know  the  great  regard  you  ought  to  have  of  the 
sacredness  of  an  oath;  and  that  to  take  a  man's  life  away  by  a 
fidse  oath  is  murder,  I  need  not  teach  you  that.  But  that 
Mr  Coleman  may  be  satisfied  in  the  trial,  and  all  people 
be  satisfied,  there  is  nothing  required  or  expected,  but  down- 
right plain  truth,  and  without  any  arts  either  to  conceal,  or 
expatiate,  to  make  things  larger  than  in  truth  they  are;  he 
must  be  condemned  by  plain  evidence  of  fact. 

Mr  Gates,  Mr  Coleman,  in  the  month  of  November  last, 
did  entertain  in  his  own  house  John  Keins,  which  John  Keins 
wag  a  father-confessor  to  certain  persons  that  were  converted, 
amongst  which  I  was  one.  I  went  and  visited  this  John  Keins 
at  Mr  Coleman's  house  in  Stable  Yard.  Mr  Coleman  inquired 
of  John  Xeins  who  I  was]  He  said,  I  was  one  that  designed 
to  go  over  upon  business  to  St  Gmers.  My  Lord,  Mr  Coleman 
told  me  he  should  trouble  me  with  a  letter  or  two  to  St  Gmers, 
he  would  leave  them  with  one  Eenwick  Procurator  for  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  in  London.  I  went  on  Monday  morning, 
took  coach,  went  to  Dover,  and  had  his  packet  with  me, 
which  packet  when  I  came  to  St  Gmers  I  opened.  The  outside 
sheet  of  this  paper  was  a  letter  of  news  called  Mr  Coleman's 
ktter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  there  was  this  recom- 
mendation, "pray  recommend  me  to  my  kinsman  Play  ford." 
In  this  letter  of  news  there  were  expressions  of  the  King, 
caJliog  him  tyrant,  that  the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of 
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Orange  and  the  Lady  Mary  the  Duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter 
would  prove  the  traitor's  and  tyrant's  ruin. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     In  what  language  was  it  written? 

Mr  Oates.     In  plain  English  words  at  length. 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice,     Directed  to  whom  ? 

Mr  Oates,  It  was  directed  to  the  Rector  of  St  Omers,  to 
give  him  intelligence  how  affairs  went  in  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  break  it  open  1 

Mr  Oates.  1  was  at  the  opening  of  it,  saw  it  and  read 
it.  There  was  a  letter  to  Father  Le  Chaise,  which  was  super- 
scribed by  the  same  hand  as  the  treasonable  letter  of  news 
was  written,  and  the  same  hand  that  the  recommendation  to 
Playford  was  written  in.  When  this  letter  was  open  there  was 
a  seal  fixed,  a  flying  seal,  and  no  man's  name  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  was  the  contents  of  that  letter 
to  Le  Chaise  1 

Mr  Oates,  My  Lord,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  import 
of  this  letter,  it  was  written  in  Ijatin,  and  in  it  there  were 
thanks  given  to  Father  Le  Chaise  for  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
given  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  it 
should  be  employed  for  no  other  intent  and  purpose  but 
that  for  which  it  was  sent,  now  that  was  to  cut  off  the  King 
of  England ;  those  words  were  not  in  that  letter,  but  Le  Chaise's 
letter,  to  which  this  was  an  answer,  I  saw  and  read.  It 
was  dated  the  month  of  August,  and  as  near  as  I  i-em ember 
there  was  this  instruction  in  it,  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
should  be  employed  for  no  other  intent  and  purpose  but  to 
cut  off  the  King  of  England.  I  do  not  swear  the  words,  but 
that  is  the  sense  and  substance ;  I  believe  I  may  swear  the  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  whom  was  that  directed  1 

Mr  Oates,  To  one  Strange,  then  Provincial  of  the  Society 
in  London,  which  Mr  Coleman  answered. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  came  Mr  Coleman  to  answer  it? 

J/r  Oates,  Strange  ran  a  reed  into  hia  finger,  wounded  his 
hand.  Secretary  Mico  was  ill,  so  he  got  Mr  Coleman  to  write 
an  answer  unto  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  he  write  it  as  from  himself? 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  by  ordiT  of  the  Provincial. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  was  the  substance  of  that 
answer  ? 

Mr  Oates,  That  thanks  was  given  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  society  for  the  ten  thousand  j)ounds  which  was 
paid  and  received  here,  and  that  it  should  be  employed  to 
the  intent  for  which  it  was  received.  It  was  superscribed 
from  Mr  Coleman. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,     Wa«  it  subscribed  Coleman  ? 

Mr  Oaies.  It  was  not  subscribed  ;  I  did  not  see  him  write 
it,  but  I  really  believe  it  was  by  the  same  hand.  I  went 
and  delivered  this  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  understood  you  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  his  hand  he  had  employed  Mr  Coleman  to  write  for  him. 

Mr  Oates.  He  wrote  this  letter,  the  body  of  the  letter 
was  written  by  Mr  Coleman.  I  did  not  see  him  write  it,  but 
I  will  give  an  account  how  I  can  prove  be  wrote  it.  I  delivered 
this  letter  to  Le  Chaise  into  his  own  hand.  When  I  opened 
the  letter  he  asked  me  how  a  gentleman  (naming  a  French 
name)  did  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  you  carried  this  letter,  you 
carried  it  to  Le  Chaise,  and  delivered  it  to  him ;  then  he  asked 
you  of  the  gentleman  of  the  French  name,  whom  meant  he 
by  that  name  ? 

Mr  Oates.     I  understood  Mr  Coleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  know  him  by  some  French 
name  %     What  said  you  1 

Mr  Oates.     I  could  say  little  to  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Could  you  guess  whom  he  meant  ? 

Mr  Oates.  He  told  me  he  was  sometime  Secretary  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  which  I  understood  to  be  Mr  Coleman.  I 
stuck  at  it,  and  when  he  said  he  was  sometime  Secretary  to  the 
DachetES  of  York,  I  spoke  in  Latin  to  him,  and  asked  whether 
he  meant  Mr  Coleman,  and  his  answer  I  cannot  remember. 
He  sent  an  answer  to  this  letter.  I  brought  it  to  St  Omers, 
and  there  it  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  from  the  society  to 
Coleman ;  wherein  the  society  expressly  told  him  this  letter 
was  delivered  and  acknowledged.  I  saw  the  letter  at  St  Omers, 
and  the  letter  was  sent  to  him.  Mr  Coleman  did  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  Le  Chaise  in  the  same  hand  with 
that  of  the  news  letter,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  all.  I 
aw  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  came  you  to  see  it  ? 

Mr  Gates.     I  by  a  patent  from  them  was  of  the  consult. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  saw  the  letter  of  the  same  hand 
which  the  news  letter  was  of  with  Mr  Coleman's  name  sub- 
scribed ? 

Mr  Oates.  The  contents  of  the  letter  did  own  the  letter 
from  Le  Chaise  was  received  ;  this  letter  was  presumed  to  be 
the  hand-writing  of  Mr  Coleman,  and  it  was  understood  to 
be  Mr  Coleman's  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  the  letter  was  thanks  for 
the  ten  thousand  pounds;  what  was  the  other  contents] 
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Mr  Oates.  That  all  endeavours  should  be  used  to  cut  off 
the  Protestant  religion  root  and  bi-anch. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  you  delivered  this  letter, 
from  whom  had  you  it  ] 

3fr  Oates.  From  Fen  wick,  it  was  left  in  his  hand,  and 
he  accompanied  me  from  Groves  to  the  coach,  and  gave  it  to 
me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  to  Mr  Cole- 
man to  write  for  him  ] 

Mr  Oates.     Strange  told  me  he  had  spoke  to  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  supposes  it  was  Coleman's  hand 
because  it  was  the  same  hand  that  the  news  letter  was.  Are 
you  sure  the  letter  was  of  his  hand  ? 

Mr  Oates.     It  was  taken  for  his  hand. 

3/r  Justice  Wilde.     Had  he  such  a  kinsman  there  1 

3fr  Oates.     Yes,  he  has  confessed  it. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  We  desire  he  may  give  an  account 
of  the  consult  in  May  last,  how  far  Mr  Coleman  was  privy 
to  the  murderiug  of  the  King. 

Mr  Oates.  In  the  month  of  April  old  style,  in  the  month 
of  May  new  style,  there  was  a  consult  held,  it  was  begun  at  the 
White  Horse  tavern,  it  did  not  continue  there.  After  that 
they  had  consulted  to  send  one  Father  Cary  to  be  agent  and 
procurator  to  Rome,  they  adjourned  to  several  clubs  in  com- 
panies ;  some  met  at  Wild  House,  and  some  at  Harcourt's 
lodging  in  Duke  Street;  some  met  at  Ireland's  lodging  in 
Russell  Street ;  some  in  Fen  wick's  lodging  in  Drury  Lane. 
They  were  ordered  to  meet  by  virtue  of  a  brief  from  Rome, 
sent  by  the  Father  General  of  the  Society ;  they  resolved. 
That  Pickering  and  Grove  should  continue  to  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  King  by  shooting,  or  other  means.  Grove  was  to 
have  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Pickering  being  a  religious  man 
was  to  have  thirty  thousand  Masses,  which  at  twelve  pence 
a  Mass  amounted  to  that  money.  ThLs  resolve  of  the  Jesuits 
was  communicated  to  Mr  Coleman  in  my  hearing  at  Wild 
House.  In  several  letters  he  mentioned  it;  in  one  letter  (I 
think  I  was  gone  a  few  miles  out  of  London)  he  sent  me  by  a 
messenger,  he  desired  the  Duke  might  be  trepanned  into  this 
plot  to  murder  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  did  he  desire  it  1 

Mr  Oates.  In  a  letter,  that  all  means  should  be  used 
for  the  drawing  in  the  Duke.  This  letter  was  written  to  one 
Ireland.     I  saw  the  letter  and  read  it. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,  How  do  you  know  it  was  his 
letter  1 
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Mr  Gates,  Because  of  the  instructions,  which  I  saw 
Mr  Coleman  take  a  copy  of  and  write,  which  was  the  same 
hand  with  the  news  letter,  and  what  else  I  have  mentioned, 
the  8ubscrij)tion  was,  **  Recommend  me  to  Father  Le  Chaise," 
and  it  was  the  same  hand  whereof  I  now  speak. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  1 

Mr  Oates.  Nothing  but  compliment,  and  recommendation, 
and  that  all  means  might  be  used  for  the  trepanning  the  Duke 
uf  York  (as  near  as  I  can  remember  that  was  the  word). 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.  You  said  positively  that  Mr  Coleman 
consented  and  agreed  to  what  was  consulted  by  the  Jesuits, 
to  kill  the  King,  and  Pickering  and  Grove  were  the  persons 
designed  to  do  it.     Did  you  hear  him  consent  to  it  ? 

Mr  Oates.  I  heard  him  say  at  Wild  House,  he  thought 
it  was  well  contrived. 

Mr  Recorder.  Do  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  hear  what 
be  says  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  do  you  hear 
what  he  says  ? 

Jury.     Yes. 

i/r  Attorney  General.  What  do  you  know  of  any  rebellion 
to  have  been  raised  in  Ireland]  and  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ] 

Mr  Gates.  In  the  month  of  August  there  was  a  consult 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  with  the  Benedictine  monks  at  the 
Savoy.  In  this  month  of  August  there  was  a  letter  written 
from  Archbishop  Talbot,  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  wherein 
he  gave  an  account  of  a  legate  from  the  Pope,  an  Italian 
Bishop,  (the  Bishop  of  Cassay  1  think)  who  asserted  the  Pope's 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  this  letter  (to  mention 
in  special)  there  were  four  Jesuits  had  contrived  to  dispatch 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  (these  were  his  words)  to  find  the  most 
expedient  way  for  his  death,  and  Fogarthy  was  to  be  sent 
to  do  it  by  poison,  if  these  four  good  Fathers  did  not  hit  of 
their  design.  Fogarthy  was  present.  And  when  the  consult 
was  almost  at  a  period,  Mr  Coleman  came  to  the  Savoy  to  the 
consult,  and  was  mighty  forward  to  have  Father  Fogarthy  sent 
to  Ireland  to  dispatch  the  Duke  by  poison.  This  letter  specified 
they  were  ready  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  King  for  the 

Pope. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Do  you  know  anything  of  arms  ? 

Mr  Oates,  There  were  40,000  black  bills,  I  am  not  so 
skilful  in  arms  to  know  what  they  meant  (military  men  know 
what  they  are)  that  were  provided  to  be  sent  into  Ireland; 
they  were  ready  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  party. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  were  they  provided  by  I 

Mr  Oates.     I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  do  you  know  they  were  pro- 
vided 1 

Mr  Oates.  That  letter  doth  not  mention  who  they  were 
provided  by,  but  another  letter  mentioned  they  were  provided 
by  those  that  were  commission  officers  for  the  aid  and  help 
of  the  Pope ;  they  were  provided  by  the  popish  commissioners, 
and  they  had  them  ready  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  wi-ote  this  letter  ? 

Mr  Oates.  It  came  from  Talbot,  I  might  forget  the  day  of 
the  month  because  my  information  is  so  large,  but  it  was  the 
former  part  of  the  year,  I  think  either  January  or  February, 
last  January  or  February. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  this  consult  but  in  August  lastt 

Mr  Oaies.  I  am  forced  to  run  back  from  that  consult  to 
this ;  ]Mr  Coleman  was  privy,  and  was  the  main  agent,  and 
in  the  month  of  August  last  said  to  Fen  wick,  he  had  found  a 
way  to  transmit  the  £200,000  for  carrying  on  this  rebellion 
in  Ireland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  hear  him  say  so  1 

J/r  Oates.     I  did,  a  week  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  he  was  very  forward  to  send 
Fogarthy  into  Ireland  to  kill  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Mr  Oates.  Yes  ;  and  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  transmit 
£200,000  to  carry  on  the  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.     Who  was  by  besides  Fen  wick  ? 

Mr  Oates.     Myself  and  nobody  else. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  it  said  1 

Mr  Oates.     In  Fenwick's  chamber  in  Drury  Lane. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Do  you  know  anything  of  transmit- 
ting the  money  to  Windsor,  or  persuading  any  to  be  sent 
thither,  and  the  time  when  1 

Mr  Oates.  In  the  month  of  August  four  ruffians  were 
procured  by  Dr  Fogarthy.  These  four  were  not  nominated 
in  the  consult  with  the  Benedictine  Convent,  but  four  ruffians 
without  names  were  accepted  of  by  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  proposed  them  1 

Mr  Oates.  Fogarthy.  These  four  Irishmen  were  sent  that 
night  to  Windsor.  How  they  went  I  know  not,  but  the  next 
day  a  provision  of  £80  was  ordered  for  them  by  the  Rector' 
of  London,  a  Jesuit,  one  William  Harcourt,  in  the  name  of  the 
Provincial,  because  he  acted  in  his  name  and  authority,  the 
Provincial  being  then  beyond  the  seas,  visiting  his  colleges  in 
Flanders. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  order  the  £80 1 

Jlr  Gates.  Mr  Coleman  came  to  Harcourt's  house,  in 
Doke  Street ;  Harcourt  was  not  within,  but  was  directed  to 
come  to  Wild  House,  and  at  Wild  House  he  found  Harcourt. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  do  you  know  that  ] 

Mr  Gates.  He  said  he  had  been  at  his  house,  and  was 
not  within;  finding  him  at  Wild  House,  he  asked  what  care 
was  taken  for  those  four  gentlemen  that  went  last  night  to 
Windsor  1     He  said  £80  was  ordered. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  said  so? 

Mr  Gates.  Harcourt.  And  there  was  the  messenger  that 
was  to  carry  it  I  think  the  most  part  of  this  £80  was  in 
guineas ;  Mr  Coleman  gave  the  messenger  a  guiuea  to  be 
nimble,  and  to  expedite  his  journey. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  know  you  they  were  guineas  1 

Mr  Gates.  I  saw  the  money  upon  the  table  before  Har- 
court, not  in  his  hand. 

Lord  (Jhuf  Justice,     Were  the  four  Irishmen  there  1 

Mr  Gates.     No,  they  ^ere  gone  before  I  came. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Who  was  to  carry  it  after  them  ;  what 
was  his  name  1 

Mr  Gates.  I  never  saw  him  before  or  since.  The  money 
was  upon  the  table  :  when  Mr  Coleman  came  in,  he  gave 
the  messenger  a  guinea  to  expedite  the  business. 

Mr  Recorder.  You  say  Mr  Coleman  enquired  what  care 
was  taken  for  those  ruffians  that  were  to  assassinate  the  King; 
pray,  Mr  Oates,  tell  my  Lord,  and  the  Jury,  what  you  can  say 
conoeming  Mr  Coleman's  discourse  with  one  A  shby. 

Mr  Gates,  In  the  month  of  July,  one  Ashby,  who  was 
sometime  Rector  of  St  Omers,  being  ill  of  the  gout  was 
ordered  to  go  to  the  bath ;  Ashby  being  in  London,  Mr  Cole- 
man came  to  attend  him ;  Ashby  brought  with  him  treason- 
able instructions,  in  order  to  dispatch  the  King  by  poison, 
provided  Pickering  and  Groves  did  not  do  the  work :  ten 
thousand  pounds  should  be  proposed  to  Sir  George  Wakeman 
to  poison  the  King,  in  case  pi»tol  and  stab  did  not  take 
effect,  and  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  of  the  King's  taking 
physic.  I  could  give  other  evidence,  but  will  not,  because  of 
other  things  which  are  not  fit  to  be  known  yet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  wrote  this  letter  % 

Mr  GaJtes.  It  was  under  the  hand  of  White  the  Provincial 
beyond  the  seas,  whom  Ashby  left;  it  was  in  the  name  of 
memorials  to  empower  Ashby  and  the  rest  of  the  consulters  at 
London  to  propound  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  George  Wake- 
man  to  take  the  opportunity  to  poison  the  King.     These  in- 
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structions  were  seen  and  read  by  Mr  Coleman,  by  him  copied 
out,  and  transmitted  to  several  conspirators  of  tlie  King's 
death  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  who  were  privy  to  this 
plot. 

Mr  Recorder,  Know  you  of  any  commission  ?  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  altogether  of  the  work  of  other's;  now  we 
come  a  little  nearer  to  his  own  work. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Who  saw  Mr  Coleman  read  these  in- 
stnictions  %     What  said  he  % 

Mr  Oates,  He  said  he  thought  it  was  too  little,  I  heard 
him  say  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  see  him  take  a  copy  of  these 
instructions  ] 

Mr  Oates.  Yes,  and  he  said  he  believed  Sir  George 
Wakeman  would  scarce  take  it,  and  thought  it  necessary  five 
thousand  pounds  should  be  added  to  it,  that  they  might  be  sure 
to  have  it  done. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  it  he  said  this"? 

Mr  Oates.  It  was  in  the  ProvinciaPs  chamber,  which 
Ashby  had  taken  for  his  convenience  at  London,  until  he  went 
down  to  the  bath ;  it  was  at  Wild  ILouse,  at  Mr  Sanderson's 
house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Ashby  was  employed  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  acquaint  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits,  that  there  should 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  advanced,  if  Dr  Wakeman  would 
poison  the  King,  now  Ashby  comes  and  acquaints  him  with  it. 
Why  should  Coleman  take  copies  1 

Mr  Oates.  Because  he  was  to  send  copies  to  several  con- 
spirators in  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  To  what  purpose  should  Mr  Coleman 
take  a  copy  of  these  instructions  % 

Mr  Oates.  The  reason  is  plain,  they  were  gathering  a  con- 
tribution about  the  kingdom,  these  instructions  were  sent  that 
they  might  be  encouraged,  because  they  saw  there  was  en- 
couragement from  beyond  seas  to  assist  them.  Another  reason 
was,  because  they  were  assured  by  this,  their  business  would 
quickly  be  despatched,  and  by  this  means  some  thousands  of 
pounds  were  gathered  in  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  To  whom  was  Mr  Coleman  to  send 
them] 

Mr  Oates.  I  know  not  any  of  the  persons,  but  Mr  Coleman 
said  he  had  sent  "  his  suffrages''  (which  was  a  canting  word  for 
instructions)  to  the  principal  gentry  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  know  you  this,  that  Mr  Cole- 
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man  did  take  a  copy  of  these  instructions  fur  that  purpose  as 
you  say  % 

Mr  Oaiea.     Because  he  said  so. 

Lord  Chi^/  Justice.  Did  any  body  ask  him  why  he  took 
them) 

Mr  Oates.  Ashby  said,  You  had  best  make  haste  and 
coimnunicate  these  thiugs.  Mr  Coleroau  answered,  I  will 
make  liaste  with  my  copies,  that  I  may  despatch  them  away 
this  night. 

Mr  liecarder.  "Was  he  not  to  be  one  of  the  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  ? 

Mr  Oates.  In  the  month  of  May  last  new  style,  April  old 
stjle,  I  think  within  a  day  after  our  consult,  I  was  at  Mr  Lang- 
horn's  chamber,  he  had  several  commissions,  which  he  called 
patents :  among  his  commissions  I  saw  one  from  the  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Joannes  Paulus  D'Oliva,  by  virtue  of 
a  brief  from  the  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  enabled. 

Lard  Chief  Jtistice.     Did  you  know  his  hand  1 

Mr  Oates,  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  forty  times,  I  have  seen 
forty  things  under  his  hand,  and  this  agreed  with  them,  but  I 
never  saw  him  write  in  my  life  -,  we  all  took  it  to  be  his  hand, 
and  we  all  knew  the  hand  and  seal. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  inscription  was  upon  the  seal  % 

Mr  Oates.  I.  H.  J^ .  with  a  cross,  in  English  it  had  the 
diaracters  of  I.  H.  S.  This  commis.sion  to  Mr  Coleman  in  the 
month  of  July,  I  saw  in  Fenwick's  presence,  and  at  his 
chamber  in  Drury  Lane,  where  Mr  Coleman  did  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  patent,  opened  it,  and  said.  It  was  a  very 
good  exchange. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     "What  was  the  commission  fori 

Mr  Oates,  It  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  I  saw  the 
commLssion,  and  heard  him  own  the  receipt  of  it. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.  What  other  commissions  were  there  at 
Mr  Langhorn's  chamber  ] 

Mr  Oates.  A  great  many,  I  cannot  remember  :  there  was  a 
commission  for  my  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  the  Lord  Powis, 
and  several  other  persons.  But  this  belongs  not  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  :  I  mention  his  commisNion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr  Lang- 
bom  ? 

Mr  Oates.  Yes,  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  how  I  was  ac- 
quainted. I  was  in  Spain,  he  had  there  two  sons ;  to  shew 
them  special  favour  and  kindness  (being  mere  stiangers  at  the 
eoUege)  I  used  to  transmit  some  letters  for  them  to  England 
in  njy  packet.     When  I  came  out  of  Spain,  I  received  recom- 
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mendations  from  them  to  their  father ;  he  received  me  in  great 
civility.  I  came  to  his  house  in  November.  He  lived  in  Shear 
Lane,  or  thereabouts.  I  understood  that  his  wife  was  a  zealous 
Protestant ;  therefore  he  desired  me  not  to  come  any  more  to 
his  house,  but  for  the  future  to  come  to  his  chamber  in  the 
Temple. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Had  you  ever  seen  Mr  Langhom  in 
London  before  % 

Mr  Gates.  I  never  saw  him  until  Nov.  77  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  was  several  times  in  his  company  at  his  chamber, 
and  he  brought  me  there  to  shew  me  some  kindness  upon 
account  of  his  sons.  It  was  at  the  Temple,  for  his  wife 
being  a  Protestant,  was  not  willing  any  Jesuit  should  come 
to  the  house.  I  was  to  carry  him  a  summaiy  of  all  the  results 
and  particulars  of  the  consult  at  the  White  Horse  and  Wild 
House.  The  Provincial  ordered  me  to  do  it,  knowing  me, 
often  employed,  as  being  in  that  affair. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  it  the  second  time  you  saw  him, 
that  you  saw  the  commissions  ] 

Mr  Gates,  I  saw  him  seveml  times  in  the  month  of 
November. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  the  commissions  1 

Mr  Gates,  In  the  month  of  April,  old  style;  May,  new 
style. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  came  he  to  shew  you  the  com- 
missions ? 

Mr  Gates.  I  hearing  of  their  bt-ing  come,  had  a  curiosity 
to  see  them,  and  he  knew  me  to  be  piivy  to  the  concerns. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice,  How  did  you  know  he  had  the  com- 
missions ? 

Mr  Gates,     By  letters. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     From  whom  1 

Mr  Gates,  From  those  of  the  society  at  Rome,  wherein 
one  Harcourt,  one  of  the  fathers,  certified,  that  the  commis- 
sions were  come  to  Langhom,  and  were  in  his  hand.  I  saw 
the  letters  at  St  Omers,  before  they  came  to  Harcourt,  we  read 
the  letters  there  before  they  came  to  England.  I  had  power 
to  open  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  open  the  letters  ] 

Mr  Gates.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  saw  you  the  letters  at  St  Omers? 

Mr  Gates,  I  saw  the  letters  at  St  Omers  in  the  month  of 
January;  they  came  from  Home,  and  after  I  received  a 
summons  to  be  at  this  consult  in  the  month  of  Apiii;  and 
accordingly  we  came  over. 
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Lord  CKirf  Justice,     What  time  did  you  come  over  ? 

Mr  OaieM,     In  the  month  of  April 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  time  went  you  to  Langhom's 
ikamber  t     I  cannot  reconcile  the  months  together. 

Mr  Justice  Ddben,  Did  you  not  say  you  came  to  Langhom 
B  NoTember  1 

Mr  Gates,     Yes,  before  I  went  to  St  Omers. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde,     How  mauy  came  over  with  you  1 

Mr  Oaies.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  came  over  together ; 
ttoe  were  nine  of  us,  all  Jesuits. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  not  you  say  you  went  to  Lang- 
iMni  in  November  f 

Mr  Oates.     That  was  before  I  went  to  St  Omers. 

Mr  AttorTMy-General,  Tell  how  many  priests  or  Jesuits 
wfsn  lately  in  England,  that  yon  know  of^  at  one  time  1    * 

Mr  Gates,  There  was,  and  have  been  to  my  knowledge  in 
iie  kingdom  of  fingland,  secular  Priests  eightscore,  and  Jesuits 
Eonraoore,  and  by  name  in  the  catalogue,  I  think  three  hundred 
indodd. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  long  had  you  been  in  England 
before  you  were  at  Mr  Langhom' s  chambers) 

Mr  GtUes,  Not  long;  I  had  letters  in  my  packet  from 
iiis  aons,  as  soon  as  I  had  rested  a  little,  I  went  to  him. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,  What  said  Mr  Langhom  to  you  about 
iie  oommissiotis  in  his  chamber  1 

Mr  Oates.     Not  a  word ;  but  seemed  glad. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  see  them  open  upon  his  table? 
or  did  you  ask  to  see  them  1 

Mr  Oates,  They  did  not  lie  open  upon  the  table,  but  the 
oonmissions  were  before  him ;  I  asked  to  see  them.  I  said 
"Mr  Langhom,  I  hear  you  have  received  the  commissions  from  ! 
Rome;"  he  said,  '*he  had."  ''Shall  1  have  the  honour  to  see  i 
wme  of  theml"  He  t^id  "  I  might,  he  thought  he  might  truHt  | 
me ;"  and  so  he  might,  l>ecau8e  that  very  day  I  gave  him  an  ; 
locoont  of  the  consult.  | 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,  When  was  it  you  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  consult  1 

Mr  Gat  s.     In  the  morning. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  you  were  twice  there  that 
day. 

Mr  Oates.     I  was  there  the  whole  forenoon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  day  you  saw  the  commis- 
fiionst 

Mr  Gates,  1  had  been  there  several  times  the  same  day, 
tnd  meeting  him  at  last,  he  asked  me  how  often  I  was  there 
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before,  1  said  twice  or  thrice ;  but  that  day  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him ;  I  have  not  seen  him  hiuce,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  liim 
after  you  came  from  Spain  ] 

Mr  Oates.  I  saw  him  thrice  in  November,  tlien  I  went  to 
St  Omers,  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  I  came  from  thence, 
I  saw  the  commis.sions. 

Attorney  General,  What  were  the  names  of  those  men  that 
came  over  from  St  Omers  besides  yourself  1 

Mr  Oates,  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  rector  of  liege 
was  one  Father  Warren ;  Sir  Thomas  Preston ;  the  rector  of 
Watton  one  Francis  Williams;  Sir  John  Warner,  Baronet; 
one  Father  Charges ;  one  Pool,  a  monk ;  I  think  I  made  the 
ninth, 

Mr  Attorney  Genial.  If  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  minded, 
he  may  ask  him  any  questions. 

Prisoner.  I  am  miglity  glad  to  see  that  gentleman  Sir 
Thomas  Dolman  in  the  Coui-t,  for  I  think  he  was  upon  my 
examination  before  the  council,  and  this  man  that  now  gives 
evidence  against  me,  there  told  the  King,  lie  never  .saw  me 
before;  and  he  is  extremely  well  acquainted  with  me  now,  aud 
has  a  world  of  intimacy.  Mr  Gates  at  that  time  gave  such  an 
account  of  my  concern  in  this  matter,  that  1  had  orders  to  go 
to  Newgate,  I  never  saw  Mr  Oates  since  I  was  born,  but  «t 
that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  shall  have  as  fair  a  search  and 
examination  in  this  matter  for  your  life  as  can  be,  therefore 
Mr  Oates  answer  to  what  Mr  Coleman  says. 

Mr  Oates,  lS\y  Lord,  when  Mr  Coleman  was  upon  bis 
examination  before  the  council-board,  ho  says,  I  s:iid  there 
that  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life  :  I  then  t>aid  I  would 
not  swear  that  I  had  seen  him  before  in  my  life,  because  my 
sight  was  bad  by  candle-light,  and  candle-lijL^ht  alters  the  sight 
much,  but  when  I  heard  him  8i)eak  I  could  have  sworn  it  was 
he,  but  it  was  not  then  my  business.  I  cannot  see  a  great  way 
by  candle-light. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Tlie  stress  of  tho  objection  Heth  not 
upon  seeing  so  much,  but  how  come  you  that  you  laid  no  more 
to  Mr  Col(?man's  charge  at  that  time?  ] 

Mr  Oates.  I  desigiu^d  to  lay  no  more  to  his  charge  then, 
than  was  matter  for  information.  For  piisonei-s  may  supplant 
evidence  when  they  know  it,  and  bring  i)ersons  to  such  circum- 
stances, as  time  and  place.  jMy  Lord,  I  was  not  bound  to  give 
in   more  than  a  general   information   against  Mr  Coleman; 
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Mr  Coleman  denied  he  had  correspondence  with  Father  le 
Chaise  at  any  time,  I  then  said  he  had  given  hira  an  account 
of  several  transactions.  And  then  I  was  so  weak,  being  up 
two  nights,  and  having  been  taking  prisoners,  upon  my  salva- 
tion, I  could  scarce  stand  upon  my  legs. 

Lard  Chuff  Justice,  What  was  the  information  you  gave 
it  that  time  to  the  council  against  Mr  Coleman  ] 

Mr  Oates.     The  information  I  gave  at  that  time  (as  near  as 
I  csn  remember)  was  for  writing  news-letters,  in  which  I  then 
excused    the   treasonable   reflections,    and    called    them    base 
lefieetions  at  the  council-board ;  the  King  was  sensible,  and  so 
was  the    council     I   was  so   wearied   and    tired   (being    all 
tiiat  afternoon  before  the  council,  and  Sunday  night,  and  sitting 
■p  night  after  night)  that  the  King  was  willing  to  discharge 
me.     But  if  I  had  been  urged  I  should  have  made  a  larger  in- 
formation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  thing  you  accused  him  of  was  his 
own  letter. 

Prisoner,     He  does  not  believe  it  was  my  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  here  charge  Mr  Coleman  to  be 
tile  man  that  gave  a  guinea  to  expedite  the  business  at  Windsor. 
At  the  time  when  you  were  examined  at  the  council -table, 
yoa  gave  a  particular  account  of  attempting  to  take  the  King's 
life  at  Windsor,  and  raising  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  all 
tliofie  great  transactions ;  why  did  you  not  charge  Mr  Coleman 
to  be  the  man  that  gave  the  guinea  to  the  messenger  to  expe- 
dite the  business,  when  the  £80  was  sent?  That  he  found  out  a 
way  of  transmitting  £200,000,  to  carry  on  the  design?  He 
consulted  kiUing  the  King,  and  approved  of  it  very  well.  And 
of  the  instructions  for  £10,000,  and  said  it  was  too  little  for 
to  poison  the  King.  When  you  were  to  give  an  account  to 
the  council  of  the  particular  contrivance  of  the  murder  of  the 
King  at  Windsor,  with  a  reward,  you  mentioned  one  reward, 
oC £10,000  to  Dr  Wakeman,  and  would  you  omit  the  guinea  to 
expedite  the  messenger,  and  that  he  said  that  £10,000  was  too 
little ;  would  you  omit  all  this  ? 

Mr  Oates,  I  being  so  tired  and  weak  that  I  w^as  not  able 
to  stand  upon  my  legs,  and  I  remember  the  council  apprehended 
me  to  be  80  weak  that  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council  said,  that 
if  there  were  any  occasion  fui^ther  to  examine  Mr  Coleman, 
Mr  Oates  should  be  ready  again,  and  bid  me  retire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  were  by  when  the  council  were 
ready  to  let  Mr  Coleman  go  almost  at  large  1 

Mr  Oaies.  No ;  I  never  apprehended  that,  for  if  I  did,  I 
Aould  have  given  a  further  account. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  was  done  to  Mr  Coleman  at 
that  time  1     Was  he  sent  away  prisoner  1 

Mr  Oates.  Yes,  at  that  time  to  the  messenger's  house,  and 
within  two  days  after  he  was  sent  to  Newgate,  and  his  papers 
were  seized. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why  did  you  not  name  Coleman  at 
that  time  1 

Mr  Oates,  Because  I  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
accusing  other  Jesuits. 

Mr  Justice  WUde.  What  time  was  there  betwixt  the  first 
time  you  were  at  the  council,  before  you  told  of  this  matter 
concerning  the  King  1 

Mr  Oates,  When  I  was  first  at  the  board  (which  was  on 
Saturday  night)  I  made  information,  which  began  between  six 
and  seven,  and  lasted  almost  to  ten.  I  then  gave  a  general 
accoimt  of  the  afiairs  to  the  council  without  the  King.  Then 
I  went  and  took  prisoners,  and  before  Sunday  night,  I  said,  I ' 
thought  if  Mr  Coleman's  papers  were  searched  into,  they  would 
find  matter  enough  against  him  in  those  papers  to  hang  him : 
I  spake  those  words,  or  words  to  the  like  purpose.  After  that 
Mr  Coleman's  papers  were  searched,  Mr  Coleman  was  not  to 
be  found;  but  he  surrendered  himself  the  next  day.  So  that  on 
Sunday  I  was  commanded  to  give  his  Majesty  a  general  informa- 
tion, as  I  had  given  to  the  council  on  Saturday;  and  the  next 
day  again,  I  took  five  prisoners  that  night,  and  next  night  four. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde,  How  long  was  it  betwixt  the  time  that 
you  were  examined,  and  spoke  only  as  to  the  letters,  to  that  time 
you  told  to  the  King  and  council,  or  both  of  them,  concerning 
this  matter  you  swear  now  ? 

Mr  Oates.  My  Lord,  I  never  told  it  to  the  King  and 
council,  but  I  told  it  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  long  was  it  between  the  one  and 
the  other  1 

Mr  Oates,  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  time;  it  was  when  the 
Parliament  first  sat. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  came  you  (Mr  Coleman  being  so 
desperate  a  man  as  he  was,  endeavouring  the  killing  of  the 
King)  to  omit  your  information  of  it  to  the  council  and  to  the 
King  at  both  times  ) 

Mr  Oates.  I  spoke  little  of  the  persons  till  the  persons 
came  face  to  face. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why  did  you  not  accuse  all  those 
JesuitH  by  name  1 

Mr  Oates,  We  took  a  catalogue  of  their  names,  but  those 
I  did  accuse  positively  and  expready  we  took  up. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  not  accuse  Sir  George  Wake- 
man  by  name,  and  that  he  accepted  his  reward  1 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  I  accused  him  by  name. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  did  you  not  accuse  Mr  Coleman 
by  name  ? 

Mr  Gates.  For  want  of  memory;  being  disturbed  and 
wearied  in  sitting  up  two  nights,  I  could  not  give  that  good 
account  of  Mr  Coleman,  which  I  did  afterwards,  when  I  con- 
sulted my  papers ;  and  when  I  saw  Mr  Coleman  was  secured,  I 
had  no  need  to  give  a  farther  account. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.  How  long  was  it  between  the  first 
chaiging  Mr  Coleman,  and  your  acquainting  the  Parliament 
with  it ) 

Mr  Oates.  From  Monday  the  30th  of  September,  until 
Parliament  sat. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Coleman,  will  you  ask  him  any- 
thing? 

Prisoner.  Pray  ask  Mr  Oates,  whether  he  was  not  as  near 
to  me  as  this  gentleman  is,  because  he  speaks  of  his  eyes  being 
bad! 

Mr  Oates.  I  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  candle  upon  my 
eyes ;  Mr  Coleman  stood  more  in  the  dark. 

Prisoner.  He  names  several  times  that  he  met  with  me 
in 'this  place  and  that  place,  a  third  and  fourth  place  about 
business. 

Mr  Oates.  He  was  altered  much  by  his  per ri wig  in  several 
meetings,  and  had  several  perriwigs,  and  a  perriwig  doth  dis- 
gaise  a  man  very  much ;  when  I  heard  him  speak,  I  knew  him 
to  be  Mr  Coleman, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  hear  him  speak?  How  were 
the  questions  asked  ?  Were  they  thus  ?  Was  that  the  person  ? 
or,  how  often  htid  you  seen  Mr  Coleman  ? 

Mr  Oates.  When  the  question  was  asked  by  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  Mr  Coleman,  when  were  you  last  in  France  1  He 
said  at  such  a  time.  Did  you  see  Father  le  Chaise  ?  He  said 
be  gave  him  an  accidental  visit.  My  Lord  Chancellor  asked 
bim  whether  or  no  he  had  a  pass  ?  he  said.  No.  Then  he  told 
Lim,  that  was  a  fault  for  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without 
a  pass.  Have  you  a  kinsman  whose  name  is  Playford,  at 
St  Omers  ?  He  said  he  had  one  ten  years  old,  (who  is  in  truth 
sixteen)  that  question  I  desired  might  be  asked.  Then  the 
King  bade  me  go  on. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  the  King,  or  council,  or  Lord 
Cbancellor  ask  you  whether  you  knew  Mr  Coleman,  or  no  1 

Mr  Oaies.     They  did  not  ask  me. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Oates,  answer  the  question  in 
short,  and  without  confounding  it  with  length.  Were  you 
demanded  if  you  knew  Mr  Coleman  1 

Mr  Oates,     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  see  him  1  how  often  ^ 

Prisoner.     He  said,  he  did  not  know  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  seemed,  when  I  asked  you  before, 
to  admit,  as  if  you  had  been  asked  this  question,  how  often 
you  had  seen  him,  and  gave  me  no  answer,  because  you  were 
doubtful  whether  it  was  the  man,  by  reason  of  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  light,  and  your  bad  sight. 

Mr  Oates.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  Kinix  what  answer  I 
made  Mr  Coleman ;  he  wonders  I  shoul*!  give  an  account  of 
80  many  intimacies,  when  I  said  I  did  not  know  him  at  the 
council-table. 

Prisoner.  It  is  very  strange  Mr  Oates  should  swear  now, 
that  he  was  so  well  acquainted  \vith  me,  and  had  been  80  often 
in  my  company,  when  upon  his  accusation  at  the  council- table, 
he  said  nothing  of  me  more  than  the  sendiug  of  one  letter, 
which  he  thought  was  my  hand. 

Mr  Oates,     I  did  not  say  that. 

Prisoner,  And  he  did  seem  to  say  there,  he  never  saw  me 
before  in  his  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  he  asked  wliether  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  you  1  (for  those  words  are  to  tlie  same  purpose.) 

Prisoner.  I  cannot  answer  directly,  I  do  not  say  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  acquainted  with  me,  but  I  say  this,  that  he 
declared  he  did  not  know  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Can  you  prove  that  1 

Prisoner,  I  appeal  to  Sir  Thomas  Dolman,  who  is  now  in 
Court,  and  was  then  present  at  the  council- table. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Sir  Thomas,  you  are  not  upon  your 
oath,  but  are  to  speak  on  the  behalf  of  the  prisoner :  what  did 
he  say? 

Sir  Thomas  Dolman,     That  he  did  not  well  know  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  add,  that  he  did  not  well  know 
him  by  candle-light?  But  Mr  Oates,  when  you  heard  his 
voice,  you  said  you  knew  him;  why  did  you  not  come  then, 
and  say  you  did  well  know  him  1 

Mr  Oates,     Because  I  was  not  asked. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But,  Sir  Thomas,  did  he  say  he  did 
not  well  know  him  after  Mr  Coleman  spake  %  Was  Mr  Cole- 
man examined  before  Mr  Oates  spake ) 

Sir  Thomas  Dolman,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Mr  Oates,  you  say  you  were  with  him 
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at  the  Savov  and  Wild-House,  pray,  Sir  Thomas,  did  he  say  he 
did  not  know  him,  or  had  seen  Mr  Coleman  there  1 

Sir  Thomas  Dolmaru  He  did  not  know  him  as  he  stood 
there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Knowing,  or  not  knowing  is  not  the 
present  question ;  but  did  he  make  an  answer  to  the  knowing 
or  not  knowing  him  t 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Did  he  say  he  did  not  well  know  Mr 
Coleman,  or  that  he  did  not  well  know  that  man  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Dolman.  He  paid  he  had  no  acquaintance 
wiUi  that  man  (to  the  best  of  my  remembrance). 

Lord  C hie/  Justice.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  you  were  pre- 
sent at  Mr  Gates'  examination  before  the  Council;  in  what 
manner  did  he  accuse  Mr  Coleman  there  ? 

Sir  Hobert  Southwell.  The  question  is  so  particular,  I  can- 
not give  the  Court  satisfaction ;  but  other  material  things  then 
said  are  now  omitted  by  Mr  Oaten ;  for  he  did  declare  against 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  that  five  thousand  pounds  was  added,  in 
all  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  that  Mr  Coleman  paid  five  of 
the  fifteen  to  Sir  George  in  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  This  answers  much  of  the  objection 
upon  him.  The  Court  has  asked  Mr  Gates  how  he  should  come 
now  to  charge  you  with  all  these  matters  of  poisoning  and 
killiog  the  king,  and  yet  he  mentioned  you  so  slightly  at  the 
eouncil-table ;  but  it  is  said  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell  he  did 
duurge  you  with  five  thousand  pounds  (for  poisoning  the  King) 
to  be  added  to  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  he  charged  you 
expre&«]y  with  it  at  the  council-table. 

Prisoner.  The  charge  was  so  sl'ght  against  me  by  Mr  Gates, 
that  the  Council  were  not  of  his  opinion :  for  the  first  order  was 
to  go  to  Newgate,  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell  came  with  direc- 
tions to  the  messenger  not  to  execute  the  order.  I  humbly 
isk  whether  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  to  conceive  that  the 
council  should  extenuate  the  punishment,  if  Mr  Gates  came 
with  snch  an  amazing  account  to  the  Council. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Mr  Gates  gave  so  large  and  general 
in  information  to  the  Council,  that  it  could  not  easily  be  fixed. 
Mr  Coleman  came  voluntarily  in  upon  Monday  morning.  The 
warrant  was  sent  out  on  Sunday  night  for  Mr  Coleman  and  his 
papers:  his  papers  were  found  and  seized,  but  Mr  Coleman 
was  not  found,  but  he  came  on  Monday  morning  voluntarily, 
ftiid  offered  himself  at  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  house,  hearing 
there  was  a  warrant  against  him :  by  reason  of  so  many 
prisoners  that  were  then  under  examination,  he  was  not  heard 
till  the   aft<fmoon,  and  then   he  did  with  great  indignation 
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and  contempt  hear  these  vile  things,   as  thinking   himself 
innocent. 

Prisoner,  If  I  thought  myself  guilty,  I  should  not  have 
charged  myself :  I  hope  his  Majesty  upon  what  hath  been  said, 
will  be  so  far  satisfied  as  to  discharge  me. 

Sir  Robert  SouttiweU,  Mr  Coleman  then  made  so  good  a  dis- 
course for  himself,  that  though  the  Lords  had  filled  up  a  blank 
warrant  to  send  him  to  Newgate,  that  was  respited,  and  he  was 
only  committed  to  a  messenger.  I  said  to  the  messenger,  be 
very  civil  to  Mr  Coleman,  for  things  are  under  examination, 
but  you  must  keep  him  safely.  The  messenger  said,  pray 
let  me  have  a  special  warrant,  that  dispenses  with  the 
warrant  I  had  to  carry  him  to  Newgate,  and  such  a  warrant 
he  had.  The  King  went  away  on  Tuesday  morning  to  New- 
market, and  appointed  a  particular  committee  to  examine  the 
papers  brought  of  Mr  Coleman  and  others. 

His  papers  were  found  in  a  deal  box,  and  several  of  these 
papers  and  declarations  sounded  so  strange  to  the  Lords,  that 
they  were  amazed ;  and  presently  they  signed  a  warrant  for 
Mr  Coleman's  going  to  Newgate. 

Lord  Chv*f  Justice,  Did  Mr  Oates  give  a  round  charge 
against  Mr  Coleman ) 

Sir  Rohert  SouthtoeU,  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  he  was  to 
repeat  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday  when  the  King  was  present, 
all  he  had  said  to  the  Lords  on  Saturday.  He  said  of 
Mr  Coleman,  that  he  had  corresponded  very  wickedly  and 
basely  with  the  French  King's  Confessor,  and  believed  if 
Mr  Coleman's  papers  were  searched,  there  would  be  found 
in  them  that  which  would  cost  him  his  neck.  And  declared 
thai  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  accepted  for  the 
murder  of  the  King,  that  five  thousand  pounds  was  actuaUy 
paid  by  Mr  Coleman  to  Sir  George  Wakeman.  But  Mr  Oates 
at  the  same  time  also  declared  that  he  did  not  see  the  money 
paid,  he  did  not  see  this  particular  action  of  Sir  George  Wake- 
man,  because  at  that  time  he  had  the  stone  and  could  not  be 
present. 

Mr  Oates.  I  was  not  present  at  that  consult,  where  the 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  accepted,  but  I  had  an  account  of 
it  from  those  that  were  present. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  appears  plainly  by  this  testimony, 
that  he  charged  you  Mr  Coleman  home,  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  was  to  be  paid  for  poisoning  the  King ;  and  that 
it  was  generally  said  among  them  (though  he  did  not  see  it 
paid)  that  it  came  by  your  hands,  viz.  five  thousand  pounds  of 
it,  which  answers  your  objection  as  if  he  had  not  charged  you. 
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when  you  see  he  did  charge  you  home  then  for  being  one 
of  the  conspirators,  in  having  a  hand  in  paying  of  money 
for  poisoning  the  King ;  he  charges  you  now  no  otherwise  than 
in  that  manner :  he  doth  not  charge  you  now  as  if  there  were 
Dew  things  started,  but  with  the  very  conspiracy  of  having 
a  hand  in  paying  the  money  for  murdering  the  King. 

What  consultation  was  that  you  had  at  the  Savoy,  in  the 
month  of  August  ? 

Mr  Gates,  It  was  about  the  business  of  the  four  Irish 
ruffians  proposed  to  the  consult. 

Solicitor  General^  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  We  will  call 
Bedloe  to  give  an  account  what  he  knows  of  the  prisoner's 
bang  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  murdering  the  King.  Mr 
Bedloe,  jiray  acquaint  my  Lord  and  the  jury  what  you  know, 
I  desire  to  know  it  particularly  as  concerns  Mr  Coleman,  and 
nothing  but  Mr  Coleman. 

Mr  Bedloe,  I  know  not  of  any  commission  directed  to  Mr 
Coleman,  I  do  not  know  anything  of  it  but  what  Sir  Henry 
llchboum  told  me,  that  he  had  a  commission,  and  he  brought 
a  commission  for  Mr  Coleman  and  the  rest  of  the  Lords,  from 
the  principal  Jesuits  at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Pope. 

Attorney  General,     A  commission  for  what  ? 

Mr  Bedloe.  To  be  Principal  Secretary  of  State :  the  title 
of  it  I  do  not  know  because  I  did  not  see  it,  but  to  be  Principal 
Secretary  of  State. 

Attorney  General.  I  desire  to  know  what  discourse  you 
had  with  Mr  Coleman  about  that  desifi;n. 

Zord  Chief  Jvstice,  Make  use  of  your  notes  to  help  your 
memory,  but  let  not  your  testimony  be  merely  to  read  them. 

Mr  Bedloe.  I  cairied  over  to  Monsieur  le  Chaise  (the 
French  King's  Confessor)  a  large  packet  of  letters,  in  April 
I675y  from  Mr  Coleman,  which  letters  I  saw  Mr  Coleman 
deliver  to  Father  Harcourt,  at  his  house  in  Duke  Street,  and 
Haroourt  gave  them  to  me.  The  letters  were  directed  to  be 
delivered  to  Monhieur  le  Chaise,  and  I  carried  them  to 
le  Chaise,  and  brought  him  an  answer  from  ie  Chaise,  and 
other  English  monks  at  Paris :  I  did  not  understand  what 
was  in  it,  because  it  was  a  language  I  do  not  well  understand  ; 
it  was  about  carrying  on  the  plot ;  at  a  consultation  there 
were  present  two  French  abbots  and  several  English  monks  at 
Paris;  what  I  heard  them  say,  was  about  caiTying  on  the 
plot  to  subvert  the  government  of  England,  to  destroy  the 
King  and  the  Lords  of  the  CounciL  The  King  was  principally 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  government  subverted  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  religion. 
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Lord  Clmf  Jtistice.  When  was  this  ?  when  you  were  to 
receive  the  answer? 

Mr  Bedloe,  It  was  upon  the  consultation  :  there  was  a 
packet  of  letters  from  Mr  Coleman,  they  did  not  know  I  under- 
stood French,  or  if  they  did,  they  had  tried  me  so  long  I  believe 
they  would  have  trusted  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  letter  that  le  Chaise  wrote,  to 
whom  was  it  directed  1 

J/r  Bedloe,  It  was  directed  to  Mr  Coleman,  the  packet 
was  directed  to  Harcoui-t,  and  within  that  le  Chaise  wrote 
an  answer  and  directed  it  to  Mr  Coleman.  The  superscrip- 
tion was  this  in  French,  "A  Monsieur  Coleman,"  with  other 
letters  directed  to  Father  Harcourt 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  says  plainly  the  letter  was  yours. 
You  gave  Harcourt  a  packet  of  lettoi*s  to  be  delivered 
to  le  Chaise,  Harcourt  delivered  them  to  him,  and  carried 
them  to  le  Chaise,  and  heaid  them  talk  about  this  plot; 
that  le  Chaise  wrote  a  letter  to  you  (particularly  by  name) 
enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Harcourt,  that  answer  he  brought 
back. 

Mr  Recorder,  Do  you  know  anything  concerning  any 
money  Mr  Coleman  said  he  had  received  1  the  sums,  and  for 
what? 

Mr  Bedloe,  It  was  to  carry  on  the  design  to  subvert  the 
Government  of  England,  to  free  England  from  damnation  and 
ignorance,  and  all  Catholics  from  hard  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  heretics. 

Attorney  General,  What  words  did  you  hear  Mr  Coleman 
express,  what  he  would  do  for  the  Catholic  cause  ? 

Mr  Bedloe,  May  24,  or  25,  1677,  I  was  at  Mr  Coleman's 
with  Mr  Harcourt,  and  received  another  packet  from  Mr  Har- 
court, and  he  had  it  from  Mr  Coleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  Mr  Coleman  gave  this  packet 
to  Harcourt? 

Mr  Bedloe.  Yes,  and  Harcourt  delivered  it  to  me  to  carry 
to  Paris  to  the  English  monks.  I  was  to  go  by  Douai  to 
see  if  they  were  gone  to  Paris  before  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  what  did  they  say  when  you 
delivered  the  letters  to  the  English  monks? 

Mr  Bedloe,  Thev  told  me  how  much  reward  I  deserved 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  both  here  and  in  the  world 
to  come.  I  overtook  three,  and  that  night  I  went  to  Paris 
with  them  ;  and  upon  the  consultation  (1677)  I  believe  they 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Tournai  the  substance  of  those  letters,  and 
not  having  a  final  answer  what  assistance  the  Catholic  party  in 
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England  might  expect  from  them,  they  resolved  to  neglect 
their  design  no  longer  than  that  summer,  having  all  things 
ready  to  begin  in  England. 

Mr  Recorder,     What  did  you  hear  Mr  Coleman  say  ? 

Mr  Bedloe,  That  he  would  adventure  anything  to  bring 
in  the  Popish  religion :  after  the  consultation,  I  delivered 
the  letters  to  le  Fa  ire,  and  he  brought  them  to  Harcourt, 
he  delivered  the  packet  of  letters  to  Harcourt,  who  was  not 
well,  but  went  and  delivered  them  to  Mr  Coleman,  and  I  went 
18  &r  as  IVIr  Coleman's  house,  but  stayed  over  the  way ;  Har- 
oonri  went  in,  and  after  he  had  spoke  with  Mr  Coleman,  he 
gave  me  a  beck  to  come  to  him ;  I  heard  Mr  Coleman  say, 
**^li  he  had  a  hundred  lives,  and  a  sea  of  blood  to  carry  on 
the  cause,  he  would  spend  it  all  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  establish  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
England  :  and  if  there  was  a  hundred  heretical  Kings  to  be 
deposed,  he  would  see  them  all  destroyed." 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.     Where  was  thLs  ? 

Mr  Bedloe,  At  his  own  house,  behind  Westmiubter  Abbey, 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

Lord  C hie/  Justice,     Where  were  you  then  ? 

Mr  Bedloe,  There,  I  was  called  in  by  Harcourt,  and  was 
close  to  him. 

Prisoner,     Did  I  ever  see  you  in  my  life  1 

Mr  Bedloe,  You  may  ask  that  question ;  but  in  the 
Stone  €rallery  in  Somerset  House,  when  you  came  from  a 
consult,  where  were  great  persons,  which  I  am  not  to  name 
here ;  who  would  make  the  bottom  of  your  plot  tremble  :  you 
saw  me  then. 

AUomey  General,  We  acquainted  you  with  the  substance 
of  the  letters ;  we  shall  now  acquaint  you  with  the  manner  of 
finding  them.  Your  Lordship  hath  heard  Mr  Gates  hath  been 
examined  before  the  Council,  and  there  it  was  said,  Mr  Cole- 
nian's  papers  would  make  such  a  diticovery  (if  they  were  looked 
into)  as  would  be  enough  to  hang  him.  I  remember  he  said 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  pleased  to  order  the  papei  s  to 
be  seized ;  the  execution  of  their  warrant  they  committed  to 
one  Bradly,  a  messenger  that  attended  the  King  and  Council ; 
he  found  and  seized  as  many  pai)ers  as  Mr  Coleman  was  pleased 
to  leave,  and  they  are  those  papers  we  now  bring  before  you. 
Tbe  papers  seized  he  put  in  a  deal  box,  JEind  four  or  five  sevei*al 
bags,  and  brought  them  to  the  Council ;  the  clerks  of  the 
Ccmndl  are  here :  they  will  tell  you  the  papers  produced  are 
tlie  |iapers  found  in  those  l>ag8 :  Mr  Bradly  will  tell  you  the 
ptpors  seized  in  the  bags  and  box  were  brought  to  them,  and 
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they  will  swear  they  were  the  papers  and   bags   that  were 
brought. 

Mr  Recorder,  Mr  Bradly,  give  my  Lord  and  tlie  Jury  an 
account  whether  you  seized  Coleman's  papers,  and  how  yoa 
disposed  of  them. 

Mr  Bradly.  Sunday  evening  the  29  th  of  September,  1678, 
at  six  of  the  clock,  I  received  a  warrant  from  the  Councils 
Board  to  apprehend  Mr  Coleman,  seize  his  papers,  and  bring 
them  to  the  Council-Board  :  he  not  being  at  home,  I  spoke 
with  his  wife,  and  told  her  I  came  to  search  her  house,  I  had  a 
warrant  to  do  so.  She  told  me  I  was  welcome ;  I  desired  her 
to  send  for  her  husband  :  I  found  in  several  parts  of  the  house 
a  great  many  papers ;  I  put  them  up  in  several  bags  :  I  found 
some  in  a  private  corner  in  a  deal  box. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  kind  of  comer  1 
Mr  Bradly,  In  Mr  Coleman's  chamber,  not  in  his  own 
study,  but  in  a  place  behind  the  chimney ;  the  box  was 
tacked  together  with  a  nail ;  I  lifted  it  up,  and  saw  they  were 
letters,  I  put  it  down  again  as  it  was,  and  gave  it  into  the 
custody  of  one  who  was  with  me :  I  came  to  his  own  study, 
where  his  escrutoire  was,  and  put  up  all  I  could  find  in 
several  bags,  sealed  them,  and  brought  them  to  the  Council 
chamber. 

Attorney  General,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  look  upon  the 
large  letter,  and  tell  my  Lord  and  the  Jury  whether  that 
were  among  the  papers  brought  by  this  messenger. 

Sir  Robert  Southvoell,  I  did  not  see  this  letter  for  several 
days  after  the  papers  brought  me  by  Bradly ;  when  he  cadoe 
in  with  three  great  bags,  and  a  box  of  lettei-s  on  Sunday  night; 
I  said,  "which  are  Mr  Coleman's  principal  papers?"  said  he^ 
"Those  that  are  in  the  large  speckled  cloth  bag;"  for  these 
we  took  in  the  escrutoire :  these  I  took,  and  meddled  not  with 
the  others.  I  presume  other  clerks  of  the  Council  can  give  a 
particular  account  where  this  paper  was  found. 

Attorney  General,     Sir  Thomas  Dolman,  look  upon  the  letter 
whether  you  can  remember  anything  of  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Dolman,  I  remember  I  found  it  in  a  deal  box* 
among  Mr  Coleman's  papers,  that  Bradly  brought. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  is  plain  enough. 
Attorney  General,  I  would  prove  once  for  all,  that  all  these 
papers  were  of  his  handwriting ;  this  we  prove  by  two  sorts 
of  evidences ;  his  own  confession,  and  the  witness  of  two 
persons ;  one  his  servant ;  and  the  other  a  sub-secretary,  that 
wrote  very  many  things  for  him.  Mr  Boatman,  look  upon 
these  papers ;  tell  my  Lord  and  the  Jury  whose  hand  it  is :  are 
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yoa  acquainted  with  Mr  Coleman's  hand  ?  what  relation  had 
you  to  him  ? 

Boatman,  I  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  five  years :  this 
is  very  like  his  hand.     I  believe  it  is  his  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Little  proof  will  serve  the  turn,  because 
thejr  were  taken  in  his  possession. 

Attorney  GeneraL  I  desire  to  prove  it  fully ;  look  upon  all 
the  papers,  turn  all  the  leaves,  see  if  they  be  not  all  one  hand, 
and  whether  you  believe  all  to  be  Mr  Coleman's  handwiiting 
or  not 

Boatmar^     I  believe  it  to  be  all  his  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice,  Do  you  know  when  the  last  packet 
of  letters  came  up,  that  were  sent  to  Mr  Coleman,  from  beyond 
the  seas? 

Boatman.     Two  or  three  days  after  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  know  where  they  are 
bestowed? 

Boatman.  I  received  Monsieur  le  Chaise's  letters  for  Mr 
Coleman.  I  never  wrote  any  for  him  to  le  Chaise  ]  Coleman 
kept  a  book  to  enter  letters  in,  and  news.  I  don't  know  what  is 
become  of  that  book.  I  last  saw  it  on  Saturday,  two  days  before 
he  was  sent  to  prison.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  he  did  not 
make  use  of  it :  on  Monday  my  master  was  in  prison,  and  I  did 
not  mind  tlie  book. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice.  Were  there  any  entries  of  letters  in 
that  book  within  two  years  last  past  1 

Boatman.     I  cannot  be  positive. 

Attorney  General,  Did  he  not  usually  write  and  receive 
letters  from  beyond  sea  1  until  that  time  had  he  not  negotia- 
tion as  usually  ? 

Boatman.  He  had  usually  news  every  post  from  beyond 
the  seas. 

Prisoner.  There  are  letters  from  the  Hague,  Brussels, 
France  and  Rome ;  they  are  all  with  the  Council,  which  were 
aU  the  letters  I  received. 

Att(yrney  General.  We  have  another  witness :  Cattaway, 
are  you  acquainted  with  Mr  Coleman's  handwriting  1  do  you 
believe  it  to  be  his  handwiiting  ] 

Witness.     I  believe  it  is,  they  are  his  handwriting. 

Attorney  General,  It  will  appear,  if  there  were  no  other 
proof  in  this  cause,  his  own  papers  are  as  good  as  an  hundred 
witnesses  to  condemn  him ;  therefore  I  desire  to  prove  them 
fiilly  by  his  own  confession. 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd.  These  are  the  papers  I  received  from 
Sir  Thomas  JOolman ;  I  found  them  in  a  deal  box:  among  the 
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papers  I  found  this  letter.     Mr  Coleman  owned  this  was  his 
handwriting ;  it  is  all  one  letter. 

A  ttomey  General,  It  is  all  the  same  hand,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  his. 

Mr  Recorder,  I  desire  Mr  Astrey  may  read  it  so  that  the 
Jury  may  hear  it. 

"The  29th  of  September  (1675).  It  is  subscribed  thus: 
Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant,  but  no  nama 

**  Since  Father  St  Germain  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  as  to 
recommeud  me  to  your  reverence  so  advantageously,  as  to 
encourage  you  to  accept  of  my  correspondency  ;  I  will  own  to 
him,  that  he  has  done  me  a  favour  without  consulting  me, 
greater  than  I  could  have  been  capable  of  if  he  had  advised 
with  me ;  because  I  could  not  then  have  had  the  confidence  to 
have  permitted  him  to  ask  it  on  my  behalf.  And  I  am  so 
sensible  of  the  honour  you  are  pleased  to  do  me,  that  though  I 
cannot  deserve  it ;  yet  to  shew  at  least  the  sense  I  have  of  it, 
I  will  deal  as  freely  and  openly  with  you  this  first  time^  as  if 
I  had  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance  all  my  life ;  and 
shall  make  no  apology  for  so  doing,  but  only  tell  you  that  I 
know  your  character  perfectly  well,  though  I  am  not  so  happy 
as  to  know  your  person ;  and  that  I  have  an  op[K)rtunity  of 
putting  this  letter  into  the  hands  of  Father  St  Germain's 
nephew  (for  whose  integrity  and  prudence  he  has  undeilakeu) 
without  any  soi-t  of  hazard. 

In  order  then,  sir,  to  the  plainness  I  profess,  I  will  tell  you 
what  has  formerly  passed  between  your  reverence's  predecessor, 
Father  Ferry er,  and  myself*.  About  three  years  ago,  when  the 
King  my  master  sent  a  troop  of  horse  guards  into  his  roost 
Christian  Majesty's  service,  under  the  command  of  my  Lord 
Durass,  he  sent  with  it  an  officer  called  Sir  William  Throck- 
morton, with  whom  I  had  a  particular  intimacy,  and  who  had 
then  very  newly  embraced  the  Catholic  religion :  to  him  did 
I  constantly  write,  and  by  him  address  myself  to  Father 
Ferry  er.  The  first  thing  of  great  importance  I  presumed  to 
offer  him  (not  to  trouble  you  with  lesser  matters,  or  what 
passed  here  before,  and  immediately  after  the  fatal  revocation 
of  the  King's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  to  which  we 
owe  all  our  miseries  and  hazards),  was  in  July,  August,,  and 
September  1673,  when  I  constantly  inculcated  the  great  danger 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  his  most  Chiistian  Majesty's  interest 
would  be  in  at  our  next  sessions  of  Parliament,  which  was  then 
to  be  in  October  following ;  at  which  I  plainly  foresaw  that 
the  King  my  master  would  be  forced  to  something  in  prejudice 
to  his  alliance  with  France,  which  I  saw  so  evidently  and 
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particularly  that  we  should  make  peace  with  Holland,  that  I 
urged  all  the  arguments  I  could,  which  to  me  were  demonstra- 
tions, to  convince  your  court  of  that  mischief ;  and  pressed  all 
I  could  to  persuade  his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  prevent  that  session  of  our  Parliament, 
and  proposed  expedients  how  to  do  it :  But  I  was  answered  so 
often  and  so  positively,  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  so 
well  assured  by  his  ambassador  here,  our  ambassador  there, 
the  Lord  Arlington,  and  even  the  King  himself;  that  he  had 
no  such  apprehensions  at  all,  but  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
contrary,  and  looked  upon  what  I  offered  as  a  very  zealous 
miistakey  that  I  was  forced  to  give  over  arguing,  though  not 
believing  as  I  did;  but  confidently  appealed  to  time  and 
saccess  to  prove  who  took  their  measures  rightest.  When  it 
happened  what  I  foresaw  came  to  pass,  the  good  father  was  a 
little  surprised,  to  see  all  the  gi'eat  men  mistaken,  and  a  little 
one  in  the  right;  and  was  pleased  by  Sir  William  Throck- 
morton to  desire  the  continuance  of  my  correspondence,  which 
I  was  mighty  willing  to  comply  with,  knowing  the  interest  of 
our  King,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner  of  my  more  imme- 
diate master  the  Duke,  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  to  be 
so  inseparably  united,  that  it  was  impossible  to  divide  them, 
without  destroying  them  all :  upon  this  I  shewed  that  our 
Parliament  in  the  circumstances  it  was  managed,  by  the  timor- 
ous counsels  of  our  ministers,  who  then  governed,  would  never 
be  useful  either  to  England,  France,  or  the  Catholic  religion, 
but  that  we  should  as  certainly  be  forced  from  our  neutrality  at 
their  next  meeting,  as  we  had  been  from  our  active  alliance 
with  France  the  last  year :  that  a  peace  in  the  circumstances 
we  were  in,  was  much  more  to  be  desired  than  the  continuance 
of  the  war  ;  and  that  the  dissolution  of  our  Parliament  would 
certainly  procure  a  peace ;  for  that  the  confederates  did  more 
depend  upon  the  power  they  had  in  our  Parliament,  than  upon 
anything  else  in  the  world ;  and  were  more  encouraged  from 
Uiem  to  the  continuing  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  they  were  dis- 
solved, their  measures  would  be  all  broken,  and  they  conse- 
quently in  a  mauner  necessitated  to  a  peace. 

The  good  father  minding  this  discourse  somewhat  more 
than  the  court  of  France  thought  fit  to  do  my  former ;  urged 
it  Ko  home  to  the  King,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give 
him  orders  to  signify  to  his  Royal  Highness  my  master,  that 
his  Majesty  was  fully  satisfied  of  his  Royal  Highness's  good 
intention  towards  him,  and  that  he  esteemed  both  their  in- 
terests but  as  one  and  the  same ;  that  my  Lord  Arlington  and 
the  Parliament  were  both  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  unuseful 
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to  their  interest :  that  if  his  Royal  Highness  would  endeavour 
to  dissolve  this  Parliament,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  would 
assist  him  with  his  power  and  purse,  to  have  a  new  one  as 
should  be  for  their  purpose.  This,  and  a  great  many  more 
expressions  of  kindness  and  confidence  Father  Ferryer  was 
pleased  to  communicate  to  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  and 
commanded  him  to  send  them  to  his  Boyal  Highness  and 
withal  to  beg  his  Royal  Highness  to  propose  to  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  what  he  thought  necessary  for  his  own 
concern,  and  the  advantage  of  religion,  and  his  Majesty  would 
certainly  do  all  he  could  to  advance  both  or  either  of  them. 
This  Sir  William  Throckmorton  sent  to  me  by  an  express,  who 
left  Paris  the  2nd  of  June  1674,  stilo  novo:  I  no  sooner  had 
it,  but  I  communicated  it  to  his  Royal  Highness.  To  which 
his  Royal  Highness  commanded  me  to  answer,  as  I  did  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month :  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  very 
sensible  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty's  friendship,  and  that 
he  would  labour  to  cultivate  it  with  all  the  good  offices  he 
was  capable  of  doing  for  his  Majesty ;  that  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  their  interests  were  both  one,  that  my  Lord 
Arlington  and  the  Parliament  were  not  only  unuseful,  but 
very  dangerous  both  to  England  and  France ;  that  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  do  all  they  could  to  dissolve  it 
And  that  his  Royal  Highness's  opinion  was,  that  if  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  would  write  his  thoughts  freely  to  the  King 
of  England  upon  this  subject,  and  make  the  same  proffer  to 
his  Majesty  of  his  purse  to  dissolve  this  Parliament,  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Royal  Highness  to  call  another,  he  did  believe 
it  very  possible  for  him  to  succeed  with  the  assistance  we 
should  be  able  to  give  him  here  ;  and  that  if  this  Parliament 
were  dissolved,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  of  getting  a 
new  one,  which  would  be  more  useful:  the  constitutions  of  our 
Parliaments  being  such,  that  a  new  one  can  never  hurt  the 
crown,  nor  an  old  one  do  it  good. 

His  Royal  Highness  being  pleased  to  own  these  proposi- 
tions, which  were  but  only  general,  1  thought  it  reasonable  to 
be  more  particular,  and  come  closer  to  the  i)oint,  that  we  might 
go  the  faster  about  the  work,  and  come  to  some  resolution 
before  the  time  was  too  far  spent. 

I  laid  this  for  my  maxim :  the  dissolution  of  our  Parlia- 
ment will  cei-tainly  procure  a  peace ;  which  proi)osition  waa 
granted  by  everybody  I  conversed  withal,  even  by  Monsieur 
Rouvigny  himself,  with  whom  I  took  liberty  of  discoursing  so 
far,  but  durst  not  say  anything  of  the  intelligence  I  had  with 
Father  Ferryer.     Next ;  that  a  sum  of  money  certain,  would 
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ertainlj  procure  a  dissolution ;  this  some  doubted,  but  I  am 
ore  I  Dover  did ;  for  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  King  had 
neqnent  disputes  with  himself  at  that  time,  whether  he  sliould 
iasolve  or  continue  them  j  and  he  several  times  declared  that 
lie  arguments  were  so  strong  on  both  sides,  tha't  he  could  not 
dl  to  which  to  incline,  but  was  carried  at  last  to  the  continu- 
noe  of  them  bj  this  one  argument :  if  I  try  them  once  more, 
hey  may  possibly  give  me  money ;  if  they  do,  I  have  gained 
ay  point :  if  they  do  not,  I  can  dissolve  them  then,  and  be 
vhere  I  am  now;  so  that  I  have  a  possibility  at  least  of  getting 
oioney  for  their  continuance,  against  nothing  on  the  otl»er 
neb ;  but  if  we  could  have  turned  this  argument,  and  said ; 
rir,  their  dissolution  will  certainly  procure  you  money,  when 
^u  have  only  a  bare  possibility  of  getting  any  by  their  con- 
inaance,  and  have  shewn  how  far  that  bare  possibility  was 
[rom  being  a  foundation  to  build  any  reasonable  hope  upon, 
vhich  I  am  sure  his  Majesty  was  sensible  of ;  and  how  much 
£300,000  sterling  certain  (which  was  the  sum  we  proposed) 
vas  better  than  a  bare  possibility,  (without  any  reason  to  hope 
Uiat  that  could  ever  be  compassed)  of  having  half  so  much 
more  (which  was  the  most  he  designed  to  ask)  upon  some  vile 
dishonourable  terms,  and  a  thousand  other  hazards,  which  he 
had  great  reason  to  be  afraid  of;  if,  I  say,  we  had  power  to 
have  argued  this,  I  am  most  confidently  assured  we  could  have 
eompassod  it,  for  logic  in  our  court  built  upon  money,  has 
©ore  powerful  chai-ms  than  any  other  sort  of  reasoning.  But 
to  secure  his  most  Christian  Majesty  from  any  hazard,  as  to 
Uuit  point,  I  pro])Osed  his  Majesty  should  offer  that  sum  upon 
that  condition,  and  if  the  condition  were  not  performed,  the 
money  should  never  be  due ;  if  it  were,  and  that  a  peace  would 
certainly  follow  thereupon,  (which  no  body  doubted)  his  Ma- 
jttfy  would  gain  his  ends,  and  save  all  the  vast  expenses  of 
the  next  campaign,  by  which  he  could  not  hope  to  better  his 
ecmdition,  or  put  himself  into  more  advantageous  circumstances 
of  treaty  than  he  was  then  in ;  but  niight  very  probably  be  in 
a  much  worse,  considering  the  mighty  opposition  he  was  like 
to  meet  with,  and  the  uncertain  chances  of  war.  But  admit- 
ting that  his  Majesty  could  by  his  great  strength  and  conduct 
maintain  himself  in  as  good  a  condition  to  treat  the  next  year 
as  he  was  then  in ;  (which  was  as  much  as  could  then  reason- 
ably be  hoped  for)  he  should  have  saved  by  this  proposal  as 
much  as  all  the  men  he  must  needs  lose,  and  all  the  charges 
he  ahonld  be  at  in  a  year,  would  be  valued  to  amount  to  more 
than  £300,000  sterling,  and  so  much  more  in  case  his  condition  | 
should  decay,  as  it  should  be  worse  than  it  was  when  this  was 
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0 ;  and  the  ooutlitioD  of  hia  BojbI  HigliiiBss  and  of  tb 
Catholic  religion  heve  (which  depeada   very  much    npon  U» 

eas  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty),  delivered  from  a  gnu  > 
ineiny  fiighlH  iind  I'oat  hazards.  Futher  Ferryer  aeemec'  * 
very  Hensiblo  of  the  benefit  all  partien  would  gain  i 
proposal ;  but  yet  it  was  unfortunately  delayed  by  an  1 
and  tedioux  fit  of  siukness,  which  kept  him  so  loug  i 
Kin^  ill  the  Franuhe  Compte,  and  made  liini  ho  unaltlo 
1  his  Majesty  after  lie  did  return  to  Paris  :  but  so  soon  as  h 
Hild  compiiiu  it,  he  was  pleased  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  will 
it,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  himself;  and  did  me  tim  honcur 
to  write  unto  me  also  on  the  loth  of  Sejit^mticr  1674,  and  sMii 

letl«r  by  tiir  Willium  Throckmorton,  who  cani^  exprM 
upon  that  errand  ;  in  these  letters  he  gnve  his  Hoyal  Hi^-hofa 
,  frenh  assurance  of  his  most  Chmtian  Maje^y's  friendship,  abi 
of  his  Ecal  and  leiidinesa  to  comply  wir.h  everything  hia  Rojd 
HipliuciiB  hud,  or  should  think  fit  to  jiropose  in  favour  d 
i-eligiou,  or  the  business  of  money ;  and  that  he  bad  coa- 
maiided  Monsieur  Rouvigny  as  to  the  latter,  to  treat  and  iM 
witli  hia  Royal  Hiylincss  and  to  receive  and  observe  liis  ordai 
and  directions,  but  itesired  that  he  might  not  at  all  be  ci« 
cOTUed  as  to  the  foroiu-r,  but  that  his  itoyal  Highness  wontl 

io  what  projKisition  he  should  think  tit  to  be  made  abM 
religion,  to  be  offered  either  to  ll'ather  Ferryer,  or  MonocV 

These  letters  came  to  us  about  the  middle  of  Scptentbo^ 
and  his  Royal  Highness  expected  daily  when  Monsieur  Rot- 
vigny  should  speak  to  him  about  the  subject  of  that  letter;  M 
he  took  no  notice  at  all  of  anything  till  the  '29th  of  Se])(«mbct^ 
the  evening  before  (he  King  and  iJuke  went  to  Newmsirket  to 
a  foi'tniglit,  and  then  only  »iid,  that  he  hud  commands  fna 
hU  master  lo  give  his  Royal  Highness  the  most  iirui  assunna 
of  his  friendship  imaginable,  or  somethiTig  to  that  purpoHC, 
making  his  Royal  Highness  u  general  compliment,  but  miidt 
no  mention  of  any  particular  orders  relating  to  Father  Porryn^ 
'  letter.  The  Duke  wnndering  at  this  proceeding,  and  hang 
obliged  to  stay  a  good  part  of  October  at  Newmarket ;  ^S 
soon  after  his  coming  buck,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Fatlw 
Ferryer,  he  guvo  over  all  further  prosecuting  of  the  formv 
project.  But  I  believe  I  saw  Monuieur  Kouvigny'a  policy  all 
along,  who  was  willing  to  save  his  master's  money,  upon  aaB^^ 
eace  that  we  would  do  all  we  could  to  stave  off  the  Piirliament 
for  our  own  sakes,  that  we  would  struggle  as  hard  witbonl 
money  as  with  it ;  and  we  having  by  that  time,  npon  our  <yn 
interest,  prevailed    to    get    the  Parliament  prorogued  to  dw 
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13th  of  April,  he  thought  that  prorogation  being  to  a  day  so 
high  in  the  spring,  would  put  the  confederates  so  far  beyond 
their  measures,  as  that  it  might  procure  a  peace,  and  be  as 
naefal  to  France,  as  a  dissolution :  upon  these  reasons  I  sup- 
pose he  went.  I  had  several  discourses  with  him ;  and  did 
open  myself  so  far  to  him  as  to  say,  I  could  wish  his  master 
would  give  us  leave  to  offer  to  our  master  £300,000  for  the 
diflsolation  of  the  Parliament ;  and  shewed  him  that  a  peace 
would  most  certainly  follow  a  dissolution  (which  he  agreed 
with  me  in)  and  that  we  desired  not  the  money  from  his 
master  to  excite  our  wills,  or  to  make  us  more  industrious 
to  use  our  utmost  powers  to  procure  a  dissolution,  but  to 
titrengthen  our  power  and  credit  with  the  King,  and  to  render 
OS  more  capable  to  succeed  with  his  Majesty,  as  most  certainly 
we  should  have  done,  had  we  been  fortified  with  such  an  argu- 
ment. 

To  this  purpose  I  pressed  Monsieur  Pom  pone  frequently 
by  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  who  returned  hence  again  into 
France  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  dav  our  Parliament 
should  have  met,  but  was  prorogued.  Monsieur  Pompone  (as 
I  was  informed  by  Sir  William)  did  seem  to  approve  the  thing; 
bat  yet  had  two  objections  against  it :  first,  that  the  sum  we 
proposed,  was  gi*eat;  and  could  be  very  ill  spared  in  the 
circumstances  his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  in.  To  which 
we  answered,  That  if  by  his  expending  that  sum,  he  could 
procure  a  dissolution  of  our  Parliament,  and  thereby  a  peace, 
which  everybody  agreed  would  necessarily  follow;  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  would  gain  his  ends,  and  save  five  or  ten 
times  a  greater  sum,  and  so  be  a  good  husband  by  his  expense ; 
and  if  we  did  not  procure  a  dissolution,  he  should  not  be  at 
that  expense  at  all ;  for  that  we  desired  him  only  to  ])romise 
upon  that  condition,  which  we  were  content  to  be  obliged  to 
perform  first.  The  second  objection  was,  the  Duke  did  not 
move,  nor  appear  in  it  himself.  To  that  we  answered,  That 
he  did  not  indeed  to  Monsieur  Pompone,  because  he  had  found 
•0  ill  an  eflfect  of  the  negotiation  with  Father  Ferryer,  when 
it  came  into  Monsieur  Rouvigny's  hands ;  but  that  he  had  con- 
oemed  himself  in  it,  to  Father  Ferryer. 

Yet  I  continued  to  prosecute  and  press  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament,  detesting  all  prorogations  as  only  so  much  loss 
oCtimey  and  a  means  of  strengthening  all  those  who  depend 
vpon  it  in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  the  interest  of  France  and 
Oitholic  religion,  in  the  opinion  they  had  taken.  That  our 
King  durst  not  part  with  his  Parliament ;  apprehending  that 
another  would  be  much  worse.     Secondly,  that  he  could  not 
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live  long  without  a  Parliament,  therefore  they  must  suddenly 
meet ;  and  the  longer  he  kept  them  off,  the  greater  his  neces- 
sity would  gi-ow  ;  and  consequently  their  power  to  make  him 
do  what  they  listed,  would  increase  accordingly :  and  there- 
fore, if  they  could  but  maintain  themselves  a  while,  the  day 
would  certainly  come  in  a  short  time,  in  which  they  should  be 
able  to  work  their  wills.  Such  discourses  as  these  kept  the 
confederates  :in(l  our  malcontents  in  heart,  and  made  them 
weather  on  the  w^ar  in  spite  of  all  our  prorogations :  therefore 
I  pressed  (as  I  have  sai«l)  a  dissolution  until  February  last, 
when  our  circumstances  were  so  totally  changed,  that  we  were 
forced  to  change  our  counsels  too,  and  be  as  much  for  the  Par- 
liament's sitting,  as  we  were  before  against  it. 

Our  chango  was  thus:  before  that  time,  the  Lord  Arlington 
was  the  only  minister  in  credit,  who  thought  himself  out  of 
all  danger  of  the  Parliament ;  he  having  been  accused  before 
them  and  justified,  and  therefore  was  zealous  for  their  sitting; 
and  to  increase  his  reputatiun  with  them,  and  to  become  a 
pei-fect  favourite,  he  sets  himself  all  he  could  to  persecute  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  to  oj>p()se  the  French :  to  shew  his  zeal 
against  the  tirst,  he  revived  some  old  dormant  ordera  for  pro- 
hibiting lloinan  Catholics  to  appear  before  the  King,  and  put 
them  in  execution  at  his  fii*st  coming  into  his  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain :  and  to  make  sure  work  with  the  second,  as  he 
thought;  prevailed  with  the  King  to  give  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Ossory,  (who  mairied  two  sistei^s  of  Myne  Heere  Odyke's) 
leave  to  go  over  into  Holland  with  the  said  Heere,  to  make  a 
visit,  as  they  pretended,  to  their  relations  :  but  indeed,  and  in 
truth,  to  propose  the  Lady  Mary  (eldest  daughter  of  his  Hoyal 
Highness)  as  a  match  for  the  Prince  of  Oi*ange ;  not  only 
without  the  consent,  but  a.'jjainst  the  good  liking  of  his  Koyal 
Highness:  insomuch,  that  the  Lord  Arlington's  creatures  were 
forced  to  excuse  him,  with  a  distinction,  that  tho  said  lady 
was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Duke's  daughter,  but  as  the 
King's,  and  a  child  of  the  state  was,  and  so  the  Duke's  consent 
not  much  to  be  considered  in  the  disposal  of  her,  but  only  the 
interest  of  state,  ^^y  this  he  intended  to  render  liimself  the 
darling  of  Parliament  and  Protestants,  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  secured  in  their  religion  by  such  an  alliance,  and 
designed  further  to  draw  us  into  a  close  conjunction  with 
Holland,  and  the  enemies  of  France.  The  Lord  Arlington 
Set  forth  ujKJu  this  errand  the  10th  of  November  1674,  and 
returned  not  till  tiie  6th  of  January  following ;  during  his 
absence,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  who  were  the  only  ministers  of  any  considerable 
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iredit  with  the  King,  and  who  all  pretended  to  be  entirely 
inited  to  the  Duke,  declaimed  loudly,  and  with  great  violence, 
igainst  the  said  Lord,  and  his  actions  in  Holland ;  and  did 
lope,  in  his  absence,  to  have  totally  supplanted  him,  and  to 
lave  routed  him  out  of  the  King's  favour;  and  after  that, 
hought  they  might  easily  enough  have  dealt  with  the  Par- 
iamentb  But  none  of  them  had  courage  enough  to  speak 
igainst  the  Parliament,  till  they  could  get  rid  of  him ;  for 
fetr  they  should  not  succeed,  and  that  the  Parliament  would 
at  in  spite  of  them,  and  come  to  hear  that  they  had  used  their 
endeavours  against  it ;  which  would  have  been  so  unpardon- 
Mt  a  crime  with  our  omnipotent  Parliament,  that  no  power 
could  have  been  able  to  have  saved  them  from  punishment : 
but  they  finding  at  his  return,  that  they  could  not  prevail 
igainst  him,  by  such  means  and  arts  as  they  had  then  tried, 
resolved  upon  new  counsels;  which  were  to  outrun  him 
in  his  own  course;  which  accordingly  they  undertook,  and 
became  as  fierce  apostles,  and  as  zealous  for  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  against  Popery,  as  ever  my  Lord  Arlington  had  been 
brfore  them ;  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  persuaded  the  King 
to  issue  out  those  severe  orders  and  proclamations  against 
Gatholics,  which  came  out  in  February  last;  by  which,  they 
did  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  extirpate  all  Catholics,  and 
Oitholic  religion,  out  of  the  kingdom ;  which  counsels  were  in 
my  poor  opinion  so  detestable,  being  levelled  (as  they  must 
needs  be)  so  directly  against  the  Duke,  by  people  which  he  had 
•dTanced,  and  who  had  professed  so  much  duty  and  service 
to  him,  that  we  were  put  upon  new  thoughts  how  to  save  his 
Boyal  Highness  now  from  the  deceits  and  snares  of  those  men, 
«pon  whom  we  formerly  depended.  We  saw  well  enough, 
that  their  design  was  to  make  themselves  as  grateful  as  they 
could  to  the  Parliament,  if  it  must  sit ;  they  thinking  nothing 
ao  acceptable  to  them,  as  the  persecution  of  Popery ;  and  yet 
they  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  Parliament's  displeasure  in 
gei^era],  that  they  would  have  been  glad  of  any  expedient  to 
have  kept  it  off;  though  they  durst  not  engage  against  it 
openly  themselves,  but  thought  this  device  of  theii-s  might 
senre  for  their  pur[)Oses,  hoping  the  Duke  would  be  so  alarmed 
au  their  proceedings,  and  by  his  being  left  by  everybody,  that 
he  would  be  much  more  afraid  of  the  Parliament  than  ever, 
ind  would  use  his  utmost  power  to  prevent  its  sitting  :  which 
they  doubted  not  but  he  would  endeavour;  and  they  were 
letdy  enough  to  work  underhand  too  for  him  (for  their  own 
"ikes,  not  his)  in  order  thereunto,  but  durst  not  appear 
openly;  and  to  encourage  the  Duke  the  more  to  endeavour  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  their  creatures  used  to  say  up 
and  down.  That  this  rigour  against  the  Catholics  was  in  favour 
of  the  Duke,  and  to  make  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  more 
easy,  (which  they  knew  he  coveted)  by  obviating  one  great 
objection  which  was  commonly  made  against  it,  which  was> 
That  if  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  it  would  be 
said,  That  it  was  done  in  favour  of  Popery ;  which  clamour 
they  had  prevented  beforehand  by  the  severity  they  had  used 
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against  it. 

As  soon  as  we  saw  these  tricks  put  uj^on  us,  we  plainly 
saw  what  men  we  had  to  deal  withal,  and  what  we  had  to 
trust  to,  if  we  were  wholly  at  their  mercy  ;  but  yet  durst  not 
seem  so  dissatisfied  as  we  i*eally  were,  but  rather  magnified  the 
contrivance,  as  a  device  of  great  cunning  and  skill :  all  this 
we  did  purely  to  hold  them  in  a  belief,  that  we  would  endea- 
vour to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  that  they  might  rely 
upon  his  Royal  Highness  for  that  which  we  knew  they  longed 
for,  and  were  afraid  they  might  do  some  other  way,  if  they 
discovered  that  we  were  resolved  we  would  not :  at  length, 
when  we  saw  the  sessions  secured,  we  declared,  that  we  were 
for  the  Parliament's  meeting;  as  indeed  we  were,  from  the 
moment  we  saw  ourselves  handled  by  all  the  King's  ministers 
at  such  a  rate  that  we  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  sacri- 
fice France,  religion,  and  his  Koyal  Highness  too,  to  their 
own  interest,  if  occasion  served ;  and  that  they  were  led  to 
believe,  that  that  was  the  only  way  they  had  to  save  them- 
selves at  that  time  :  for  we  saw  no  expedient  fit  to  stop  them 
in  their  career  of  persecution,  and  those  other  destructive 
counsels,  but  the  Parliament ;  which  had  set  itself  a  long  time 
to  dislike  everything  the  ministers  had  done,  and  had  appeared 
violently  against  Popery,  whilst  the  court  seemed  to  favour 
it ;  and  therefore  we  were  confident,  that  the  ministers  having 
lumed  their  faces,  the  Parliament  would  do  so  too,  and  still 
be  against  them ;  and  be  as  little  for  pci'secution  then,  as  they 
had  been  for  Popery  before.  This  I  undertook  to  manage  for 
the  Duke  and  the  King  of  France's  interest;  and  assured 
Monsieur  Kouviguy  (which  I  am  sure  he  will  testify,  if  occa- 
sion serves)  that  that  sessions  should  do  neither  of  them  any 
hurt;  for  that  I  was  sure  I  had  power  enough  to  prevent 
mischief,  though  I  durst  not  engage  for  any  good  they  would 
do ;  because  I  had  but  very  few  assistances  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  wanted  those  helps,  which  others  had,  of  making 
friends :  the  Dutch  and  Spaniard  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
of  money  to  animate  as  many  as  they  could  against  France ; 
our  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Keeper,  all  tlie  bishops,  and  such 
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called  themselves  Old  Cavaliers,  (who  were  all  theu  as  one 
man)  were  not  less  industrious  against  Popery,  and  had  the 
purse  at  their  girdle  too ;  which  is  an  excellent  instrument  to 
gain  friends  with ;  and  all  united  against  the  Duke,  as  patron 
both  of  France  and  Catholic  religion.  To  deal  with  all  this 
force,  we  had  no  money,  but  what  came  from  a  few  private 
hands;  and  those  so  mean  ones  too,  that  I  dare  venture  to 
say,  that  I  spent  more  my  particular  self  out  of  my  own 
£»time,  and  upon  my  single  credit,  than  all  the  whole  body  of 
Catholics  in  England  besides;  which  was  so  inconsiderable,  in 
comparison  of  what  our  adversaries  commanded,  and  we  veiily 
believe  did  bestow  in  making  their  party,  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning :  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  saw  that  by  the 
hdp  of  the  Nonconformists,  as  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  other  sects,  (who  were  as  much  afraid  of  persecution  as 
ourselves)  and  of  the  enemies  of  the  ministers,  and  particularly 
of  the  treasurer ;  who  by  that  time  had  supplanted  the  Earl 
of  Arlington,  and  was  grown  sole  manager  of  all  affairs  himself, 
we  should  be  very  able  to  prevent  what  they  designed  against 
HI)  and  so  render  the  sessions  ineffectual  to  their  ends,  though 
we  might  not  be  able  to  compass  our  own ;  which  were,  to 
make  some  brisk  step  in  favour  of  his  Koyal  Highness  to  shew 
tbe  King,  that  his  Majesty's  affairs  in  Parliament  were  not 
obstracted,  by  reason  of  any  aversion  they  had  to  his  Eoyal 
Highness's  person,  or  apprehensions  they  had  of  him,  or  his 
rel^on ;  hut  from  faction  and  ambition  in  some,  and  from  a 
real  dissatisfaction  in  others,  that  we  have  not  had  such  fruits 
tnd  good  effects  of  those  great  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  formerly  given  as  was  expected.  If  we  could  then  have 
made  but  one  such  step,  the  King  would  certainly  have 
nstored  his  Royal  Highness  to  all  his  commissions;  upon 
which  he  would  have  been  much  greater  than  ever  yet  ho  was 
in  his  whole  life,  or  could  probably  ever  have  been  by  any 
other  course  in  the  world,  than  what  h&  had  taken  of  becoming 
Catholic^  Ac  And  we  were  so  very  near  gaining  this  point, 
thai  I  did  humbly  beg  his  Royal  Highness  to  give  me  leave  to 
pat  the  Parliament  upon  making  an  address  to  the  King,  that 
hii  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  put  the  fleet  into  the  hands  of 
bit  Royal  Highness  as  the  only  person  likely  to  have  a  good 
aeooont  of  so  important  a  charge  as  that  was  to  the  kingdom ; 
and  shewed  his  Royal  Highness  such  reasons  to  persuade  him 
tbat  we  could  carry  it,  that  he  agreed  with  me  in  it,  that 
be  believed  we  could.  Yet  others  telling  him  how  great  a 
difflage  it  would  be  to  him,  if  he  should  miss  in  such  an 
undertaking  (which  for  my  part  I  could  not  then  see,  nor  do 
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I  yet)  he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  venture,  tbongh  he  was 
persuaded  he  could  carry  it.  I  did  communicate  this  design 
r^iteml^'^^  of  mine  to  Monsieur  Rouvigny,  who  agreed  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  advantage  imaginable  to  his  master,  to 
have  the  Duke's  power  and  credit  so  far  advanced  as  this  would 
;  certainly  do,  if  we  could  compass  it :  I  shewed  him  all  the 
difficulty  we  were  like  to  meet  with,  and  what  helps  we  should 
!  have ;  but  that  we  should  want  one  very  material  one,  money, 
I  to  caiTy  on  the  work  as  we  ought ;  and  therefore  I  do  confess, 
!  I  did  shamefully  beg  his  master's  help,  and  would  willingly 
have  been  in  everlasting  disgrace  with  all  the  world,  if  I  had 
not  with  that  assistance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
(which  perhaps  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  what  was  spent  on  the 
other  side)  made  it  evident  to  the  Duke,  that  he  could  not  have 
missed  it.  Monsieur  Rouvigny  used  to  tell  me,  That  if  he 
could  be  sure  of  succeeding  in  that  design,  his  master  would 
give  a  very  much  lai-ger  sum ;  but  that  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  tlirow  away  money  upon  uncertainties.  I  answered. 
That  nothing  of  that  nature  could  be  so  infallibly  sure,  as  not 
to  be  subject  to  some  possibilities  of  failing ;  but  that  I  dunt 
venture  to  undertake  to  make  it  evident,  that  there  was  as 
'  great  an  assurance  of  succeeding  in  it,  as  any  husbandman  can 
have  of  a  crop  in  harvest,  who  sows  his  ground  in  its  doe 
season ;  and  yet  it  would  be  counted  a  very  imprudent  piece 
of  wariness  in  anybody,  to  scruple  the  venturing  so  much  seed 
in  its  pro])er  time,  because  it  is  possible  it  may  be  totally  Icst^ 
and  no  benc.fit  of  it  found  in  harvest ;  he  that  minds  the  winds 
and  the  rains  at  that  rate,  shall  neither  sow  nor  reap.  I  take 
our  case  to  be  much  the  same  as  it  was  the  last  sessions :  if 
we  can  advance  the  Duke's  interest  one  step  forward,  we  shall 
put  him  out  of  the  reach  of  chance  for  ever;  for  lie  makes 
such  a  iigure  already,  that  cautious  men  do  not  care  to  act 
against  him,  nor  always  without  him,  because  they  do  not  see 
that  he  is  much  outpowercd  by  his  enemies ;  yet  is  he  not  at 
such  a  pitch,  as  to  be  quite  out  of  danger,  or  free  from  opposi- 
tion :  but  if  he  could  gain  any  considerable  new  addition  of 
power,  all  would  come  over  to  him  as  to  the  only  steady 
centre  of  our  government,  and  nobody  would  contend  with 
him  further.  Then  would  Catholics  be  at  rest,  and  his  most 
Chiistian  Majesty's  interest  secured  with  us  in  England, 
beyond  all  apprehensions  whatsoever. 

In  order  to  this,  we  have  two  great  designs  to  attempt  this 
next  Sessions.  First,  that  which  we  were  about  before,  viz.,  to 
put  the  Parliament  upon  making  it  their  humble  request  to 
the  King,  that  the  Fleet  may  be  put  into  his  Royal  Highneaa*t 
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care.    Secondly,  to  get  an  Act  for  general  liberty  of  conscience. 
If  we  carry  these  two,  or  either  of  them,  we  shall  in  effect  do 
what  we  list  afterwards ;  and  truly,  we  think  we  do  not  under- 
take these  great  points  very  unreasonably,  but  that  we  have 
f(Ood  cards  for  our  game ;  not  but  that  we  expect  great  opposi- 
tion, and  have  great  reason  to  beg  all  the  assistance  we  can 
possibly  get ;  and  therefore,  if  his  most  Christian  Majesty  would 
stand  by  us  a  little  in  this  conjuncture,  and  help  us  with  such 
a  sum  as  ^20,000  sterling  (which  is  no  very  great  matter  to 
venture  upon  such  an  undertaking  as  this)  I  would  be  content 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  utmost  malice  of  my  enemies,  if  I  did 
not  succeed.     I  have  proposed  this  several  times  to  Monsieur 
Bouvigny,  who  seemed  always  of  my  opinion ;  and  has  often 
UAA  me,  that  he  has  written  to  France  upon  this  subject,  and  has 
desired  me  to  do  the  like  :  but  I  know  not  whether  he  will  be 
as  aealous  in  that  point  as  a  Catholic  would  be ;  because  our 
prevailing  in  these  things  would  give  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
Protestant  religion  here,  that  ever  it  received  since  its  birth ; 
vhich  perhaps  he  would  not  be  very  glad  to  see  ;  especially 
vhen  he  believes  there  is  another  way  of  doing  his  master's 
business  well  enough  without  it ;  which  is  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament ;  upon  which  1  know  he  mightily  depends,  and 
eondades  that  if  that  comes  to  be  dissolved,  it  will  be  as  much 
as  he  needs  care  for:    proceeding  perhaps   upon   the   same 
manner  of  discourse  which  we  had  this  time  twelve  months. 
Bat  with  submission  to  his  better  judgment,  I  do  think  that 
oar  case  is  extremely  much  altered  to  what  it  was,  in  relation 
to  a  distiolution  ;  for  then  the  body  of  our  governing  Ministers 
(all  but  the  Earl  of  Arlington)  were  entirely  united  to  the 
Duke;  and  would  have  governed  his  way,  if  they  had  been 
free  froxn  all  fear  and  control,  as  they  had  been,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment had  been  i*emoved.     But  they  having  since  that  time 
engaged  in  quite  different  counsels,  and  embarked  themselves 
md  interests  upon  other  bottoms,  having  declared  themselves 
against  popery,  <&c.     To  dissolve  the  Parliament  simply,  and 
tnthout  any  other  step  made,  will  be  to  leave  them  to  govern 
wkt  way  they  list,  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  will  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  France  and  Catholic  religion.     And  their  late 
dedarations  and.  actions  have  demonstrated  to  us,  that  they 
take  that  for  the  most  popular  way  for  themselves,  and  likeliest 
to  keep  them  in  absolute  power ;  whereas,  if  the  Duke  should 
onoe  get  above  them  (after  the  tricks  they  have  played  with 
Um)  they  are  not  sure  he  will  totally  forget  the  usage  he  has 
bd  at  their  hands :  therefore  it  imports  us  now  to  advance 
oor  interest  a  little  further,  by  some  such  project  as  I  have 
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named,  before  we  dissolve  the  Parliament;  or  else  perhaps,  we 
shall  but  change  masters  (a  Parliament  for  Ministers)  and  con- 
tinue still  in  the  same  slavery  and  bondage  as  before.  But  one 
such  step  as  I  have  proposed,  being  well  made,  we  may  safely 
see  them  dissolved,  and  not  fear  the  Ministers;  but  shall  be 
established,  and  stand  firm  without  any  opposition ;  for  every- 
body will  then  come  over  to  us,  and  worship  the  rising  sun. 

I  have  here  given  you  the  history  of  three  years,  as  short  as 
I  could,  though  I  am  afraid  it  will  seem  very  long  and  trouble- 
some to  your  Reverence,  among  the  multitude  of  affairs  you  are 
concerned  in  :  I  have  also  shewn  you  the  present  state  of  our 
case,  which  may,  (by  God's  Providence,  and  good  conduct)  be 
made  of  such  advantage  to  God's  Church ;  that  for  my  part,  I 
can  scarce  believe  myself  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  I 
think  on  a  prince  in  such  an  age  as  we  live  in,  converted  to 
such  a  degree  of  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to  regard  anything  in  the 
world  in  comparison  of  God  Almighty's  glory,  the  salvation  of 
his  own  soul,  and  the  conversion  of  our  poor  kingdom ;  which 
has  been  a  long  time  oppressed,  and  miserably  harassed  wiOi 
heresy  and  schism.  I  doubt  not  but  yonr  Reverence  will  con- 
sider our  case,  and  take  it  to  hearty  and  afford  iis  what  help 
you  can ;  both  with  the  King  of  heaven,  by  your  holy  prayers, 
and  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  by  that  great  credit 
which  you  most  justly  have  with  him.  And  if  ever  his 
Majesty's  affairs  (or  your  own)  can  want  the  service  of  so 
inconsiderable  a  creature  as  myself,  you  shall  never  find  any 
body  readier  to  obey  your  commands,  or  faithfuller  in  the 
execution  of  them,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  than 

Your  most  humble  and 

obedient  servant" 

Mr  Attorney  General,  That  I  may  make  things  clear,  as 
much  as  possible ;  you  see,  here  is  a  letter  prepared  to  be  sent, 
written  with  Mr  Coleman's  own  hand,  to  Monsieur  le  Chaise : 
this  letter  bears  date  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  We  have 
an  answer  to  it  from  Paris,  October  twenty-third,  whereby 
Monsieur  le  Chaise  owns  the  receipt  of  this ;  and  in  this 
answer  is  expressed  thanks  to  Mr  Coleman  for  his  long  letter. 
Sir  Robert,  pray  tell  how  you  came  by  this  letter. 

Sir  Robert  ISou/thweU,  I  found  this  letter  in  Mr  Coleman's 
canvas  bag;  after  we  had  once  looked  over  the  letters,  we 
found  it:  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  examined  it;  and  we  looked  over 
those  papei-s  very  exactly;  because  the  House  of  Commons 
were  very  much  concerned,  and  thought  those  papers  were  not 
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thoroughly  examined,  I  reviewed  them  again.  This  letter  was 
foond  on  Sunday  following  after  the  papers  were  seized. 

Attorney  GenercU,  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  I  pray  read  the 
letter  in  French  first  to  the  Court. 

Sir  Robert  having  read  the  letter  in  French,  Mr  Attorney 
desired  him  to  read  it  in  English. 

From  Paris,  23  October  1675. 

"  Sir, 

The  letter  which  you  gave  yourself  the  trouble  to  write 
to  me,  came  to  my  hands  but  the  last  night.  I  read  it  with 
great  satL^faction ;  afid  I  assure  you,  that  its  length  did  not 
make  it  seem  tedious.  I  should  be  very  glad  on  my  part  to 
•aast  in  seconding  your  good  intentions;  I  will  consider  of 
the  means  to  effect  it ;  and  when  I  am  better  informed  than  I 
am  as  yet,  I  will  give  you  an  account :  to  the  end  I  may  hold 
iatelligeiice  with  you,  as  you  did  with  my  predecessor.  I 
desire  you  to  believe  that  I  will  never  fail  as  to  my  good  will, 
for  the  service  of  your  Master,  whom  I  honour  as  much  as  he 
deserves ;  and  that  it  is  with  great  truth  that  I  am 

Your  most  humble  and 

most  obedient  servant, 
D.  L.  C." 

Attorney  General.  We  made  mention  of  a  declaration  :  by 
bis  long  narrative  it  plainly  appears,  that  Mr  Coleman  would 
have  had  another  Parliament.  And  the  reason  why  he  was 
pleased  to  publish  a  declaration,  was,  thereby  to  shew  the 
reasons  for  its  dissolution.  Sir  Philip  Lloyd,  did  you  find  this 
vriting  among  Mr  Coleman's  papers  ? 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd.     I  did  find  it  among  his  papers. 

Attorney  General.    Pray  read  the  declaration. 

"  We  having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration  the  heats 
and  animosities  which  have  of  late  appeared  among  many  of 
mr  very  loyal  and  loving  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
flany  fears  and  jealousies  which  some  of  them  seem  to  lie 
nder,  of  having  their  liberties  and  properties  invaded,  or  their 
religion  altered;  and  withal,  carefully  reflecting  upon  our 
ovn  government  since  our  happy  restoration,  and  the  end  and 
aim  of  ity  which  has  always  been  the  ease  and  security  of  our 
people  in  all  their  rights,  and  advancement  of  the  beauty  and 
iptoidoTir  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  established  in  the 
Cbnrch  of  England ;  of  both  which  we  have  given  most  signal 
tadmonies,  even  to  the  stripping  ourself  of  many  royal  pre- 
logUiTes  which  our  predecessors  enjoyed,  and  were  our  un- 
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doubted  due ;  as  the  court  of  wards,  purveyances,  and  other 
things  of  great  value ;  and  denying  to  ourself  many  advantages, 
which  we  might  reasonably  and  legally  have  taken  by  the 
forfeitures  made  in  the  times  of  rebellion,  and  the  great  reve- 
nues due  to  the  church  at  our  return,  which  no  particular 
person  had  any  right  to :  instead  of  which,  we  consented  to 
an  act  of  oblivion  of  all  those  barbarous  usages  which  our 
royal  father  and  ourself  had  met  withal,  much  more  full  and 
gracious  than  almost  any  of  our  subjects,  who  were  generally 
become  in  some  measure  or  other  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  had 
confidence  to  ask ;  and  freely  renounced  all  our  title  to  the 
profit  which  we  might  have  made  by  the  church-lands,  in 
favour  of  our  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  ministers,  out  of 
our  zeal  to  the  glory  of  our  Protestant  church;  which  clemency 
towards  all,  and  some  even  high  offenders,  and  zeal  for  religion, 
wo  have  to  this  day  constantly  continued  to  exercise.  Con- 
sidering all  this,  we  cannot  but  be  sensibly  afflicted  to  see,  that 
the  frowardness  of  some  few  tumultuous  heads  should  be 
able  to  infect  our  loyal  and  good  people  with  apprehensions 
destructive  of  their  own,  and  the  general  quiet  of  our  kingdom ; 
and  more  especially,  their  perverseness  should  be  powerfiil 
enough  to  distract  our  very  Parliament,  and  such  a  Parliament^ 
as  has  given  us  such  testimonies  of  its  loyalty,  wisdom,  and 
bounty,  and  to  which  we  have  given  as  many  marks  of  our 
affection  and  esteem,  so  as  to  make  them  misconstrue  all  oar 
endeavours  for  to  preserve  our  people  in  ease  and  prosperity, 
and  against  all  reason  and  evidence  to  represent  them  to  our 
subjects  as  arguments  of  fear  and  disquiet;  and  under  these 
specious  pretences  of  securing  property  and  religion,  to  demand 
unreasonable  things,  manifestly  destructive  of  what  they  would 
be  thought  to  aim  at ;  and  from  our  frequent  condescensions, 
out  of  our  mere  grace,  to  grant  them  what  we  conceived  might 
give  them  satisfaction,  though  to  the  actual  prejudice  of  our 
royal  prerogative,  to  make  them  presume  to  propose  to  advance 
such  extravagancies  into  laws,  as  they  then^selves  have  for- 
merly declared  detestable ;  of  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  give 
our  truly  loyal  subjects  some  instances,  to  undeceive  our  inno- 
cent and  well-minded  people,  who  have  many  of  them  of  late 
been  too  etisily  misled,  by  the  factious  endeavours  of  some 
turbulent  spirits.  For  example,  we  having  judged  it  necesaacy 
to  declare  war  against  the  states  of  Holland,  dunng  a  recess  ot 
Parliament,  which  we  could  not  defer  longer,  without  losing 
an  advantage  which  then  presented  itself,  nor  have  done 
sooner,  without  exposing  our  honour  to  a  potent  enemy  with* 
out  due  preparation,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  unite  all  our 
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subjects   at   home,  and   did   believe  a  general  indulgence  of 
tender  consciences  the  most  proper  expedient  to  effect  it ;  and 
therefore   did   by   our   authority   in   ecclesiastics,   which    we 
thought  sufficient  to  warrant  what  we  did,  suspend  penal  laws 
against  Dissenters  in  religion,  upon  conditions  ex})ressed  in 
our  declaration,  out  of  reason  of  state,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
our  own  nature,  which  always  we  confess  abhorred  rigour, 
especially  in   religion,   when  tenderness  might  be  as  useful. 
After  we  bad  engaged  in  the  war,  we  prorogued  our  Parlia- 
ment from  April  to  October,  being  confident  we  should  be 
able  by  that  time  to  shew  our  people  such  success  of  our  arms, 
M  should  make  them  cheerfully  contribute  to  our  charge.     At 
October  we  could  have  shewn  them  success  even  beyond  our 
own  hopes,  or  what  they  could  possibly  expect ;  our  enemies 
having  lost  by  that  time,  near   100  strong  towns  and  forts, 
tiken  in  ejffect  by  us,  we  holding  them  busy  at  sea,  whilst  our 
aJlies  possessed  themselves  of  their  lands,  with  little  or  no 
resistance;   and  of   which,  the  great  advanbige  would  most 
visibly  have  been  ours,  had  not  the  feuds  we  now  complain 
of,  which   have  been  since  unhappily  started,  and  factiously 
improved    by  some  few,  disunited  our  people,  distracted  our 
eoimcils,  and  rendered  our  late  endeavours  vain  and  fruitless ; 
so  that  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  our  people's  ready  and 
liberal  concurrence  to  our  assistance  in  that  conjuncture.     Yet 
oar  enemies  proposing  to  ns  at  that  time  a  treaty  for  peace, 
which  we  were  already  ready  to  accept  upon  honourable  terms ; 
•nd  oonsidering  with  ourself,  that  in  case  that  treaty  succeeded, 
s  far  less  sum  of  money  would  serve  our  occasions,  than  other- 
wise would  be  necessary :  we,  out  of  our  tender  regard  to  the 
«SBe  of  our  people,  prorogued  our  Parliament  again  to  February, 
to  attend  the  success  of  our  treaty,  rather  than   to   demand 
•0  much  money  in  October,  as  would  be  fit  to  carry  on  the 
v»r.    But  we  soon  finding  that  our  enemies  did  not  intend 
tt  SDy  just   satisfaction,  saw  a  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
WIT,  which  we  designed  to  do  most  vigorously  ;  and  in  order 
to  it,  resolved  to  press  our  Parliament  to  supply  us  as  speedily 
••  may  be,  to  enable  us  to  put  our  fleet  to  sea  early  in  the 
firing,  which  would  after  their  meeting  grow  on  apace.     And 
Wng  informed  that   many  members   were   dead   during   the 
long  recess,  we  issued  out  our  writs  for  new  elections,  that  our 
House  of  Commons  might  be  full  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
■Msions,  to  prevent  any  delay  in  our  public  affairs,  or  dislike 
itt  our  people,  as  might  possibly  have  risen  from  the  want  of 
■0  great   a   number   of  their   representatives,  if  anything  of 
iMMQent  should   be   concluded   before   it  had  been  supplied. 
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foundation  of  all  our  laws)  should  be  changed  into  a  sort  of 
election,  they  requiring  the  heir  to  be  quali6ed  with  certain 
conditions,  to  make  him  capable  of  succeeding ;  and  outdoing 
that  Popish  doctrine,  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  loudlj 
with  good  reason  decried,  That  heresy  incapacitates  Kings  to 
reign.  They  would  have  had.  That  the  heir  of  the  crown, 
marrying  a  Papist,  though  he  continued  never  so  orthodox 
himself,  should  forfeit  his  right  of  inheritance;  not  under- 
standing this  paradoxical  way  of  securing  religion  by  destroy- 
ing it,  as  this  would  have  done  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  always  taught  obedience  to  their  natural  Kings,  as  an 
indispensable  duty  in  all  good  Christians,  let  the  religion  or 
deportment  of  their  prince  be  what  it  will ;  and  not  knowing 
how  soon  that  impediment,  which  was  sui)posed  as  sufficient  to 
keep  out  an  heir,  might  be  thought  as  iit  to  remove  a  pos- 
sessor :  and  comparing  that  bill  which  would  have  it  a  pre- 
munire  in  a  sheriff  not  to  raise  the  posse  comitatus,  against 
our  commission  in  a  case  there  supposed,  though  we  ourself 
should  assist  that  our  commission  in  our  person :  for  not 
being  excepted,  is  implied  with  the  other  made  by  this  very 
Parliament  in  the  14th  year  of  our  reign,  which  all  our  sub- 
jects, or  at  least  many  of  them,  were  obliged  to  swear  (viz. 
That  the  doctrine  of  taking  up  arms  by  the  King's  authority, 
against  his  person,  w;is  detestable ,)  and  we  soon  found  that 
tlie  design  was  levelled  against  the  good  Protestant  religion 
of  our  good  church,  which  its  enemies  bad  a  mind  to  blemish, 
by  sliding  in  slily  those  damnable  doctrines,  by  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  our  Parliameut,  into  the  profession  of  our  faith 
or  practices,  and  so  expose  our  whole  religion  to  the  soom 
and  reproach  of  themselves,  and  all  the  world  :  we  therefore 
thought  it  our  duty  to  be  so  watchful  as  to  prevent  the  enemies 
sowing  such  mischievous  tiires  as  these,  in  the  wholesome  field 
of  our  Church  of  England,  and  to  guard  the  unspotted  R[K)use 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  from  that  fuul  accusation,  with  which 
she  justly  charges  other  churches,  of  teaching  their  children 
loyalty,  with  so  many  reserves  and  conditions,  that  they  shall 
never  want  a  distinction  to  justify  rebellion ;  nor  a  text  of 
scripture,  as  good  as  "  curr^o  ye  Meroz,"  to  encourage  them  to  be 
traitors :  whereas  our  truly  reformed  chuich  knows  no  such 
subtilties;  but  teaches  according  to  the  simi)licity  of  Christ- 
ianity, to  submit,  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  God's  sake, 
according  to  the  natural  signification  of  the  words,  without 
equivocation  or  artificial  turns.  In  order  to  which,  having 
thought  to  dissolve  that  body,  which  we  have  these  many 
years  so  tenderly  cherished,  and  which  wo  are  sure  consisto 
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pnenJly  of  most  dutiful  and  loyal  members,  we  were  forced 
tpraugue  our  Parliament  till  November  next,  hoping  thereby 
■  care  those  disorders,  which  have  been  sown  among  the  best 
■d  lorallest  subjects,  by  a  few  malicious  incendiaries.     But 
jBAerytanding  since,  that  such  who  have  sowed  that  seditious 
»re  as  industriously  careful  to  water  it  by  their  cabals, 
emiiisarie^,  instructed  on  purpose  to  poison  our  people  with 
rsjtes  in  public  places,  in  hopes  of  a  great  crop  of  confu- 
their  beloved  fruit,  the  next  sessions;   we  have  found 
;il fhnlut«'ly  necessary  to  dissolve  our  Parliament,  though  with 
nl  reluct^uicy  and  violence  to  our  inclination  :  but  remem- 
lo^  the  days  of  our  royal  father,  and  the  progress  of  affairs 
how  from  a  cry  against  Popery,  the  people  went  on  to 
in  of  grievances,  and  against  evil  counsellors,  and  his 
Ihjlesty's   prerogative;    until   they  advanced   into   a   formal 
nlcUion,  which  brought  forth  the  most  dire  and  fatal  effects, 
Iht  ever  were  yet  heard  of  amongst  any  men,  Christians  or 
tfkers;  and  withal,  finding  so  great  a  resemblance  between 
the  proceedings  then  and  now,  that  they  seem  both  broth  of 
the  Mine    brains:    and    being   confirmed  in  that  conceit,  by 
I  ibiiuiig  the  actions  of  many  now,  who  had  a  great  share  in 
the  management  of  the  former  rebellion,  and  their  zeal  for 
I  Rlipon,  who  by  their  lives  gave  us  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
tkj  have  none  at  all ;   we  thought  it  not  safe  to  dally  too 
ko^  as  our  royal  father  did,  with  submissions  and  condescen- 
iOBa,  endeavouring  to  cure  men  infected,  without  removing 
them  firom  the  air  where  they  got  the  disease,  and  in  which  it 
ttll  rages  and  increases  daily.     For  fear  of  meeting  with  no 
letter  success  than  he  found,  in  suffering  his  Parliament  to 
eksUenge   power  they  had  nothing  to  do  with,  till  they  had 
hf  iiched  the  people  into  fond  desires  of  such  things  as  quickly  ; 
Imtrojred  both  King  and  country,  which  in  us  would  be  an  \ 
■feolenble  error,  having  been  warned  so  lately  by  the  most 
SKBcrable  murder  of  our  royal  father,  and  the  inhuman  usage  ! 
vUch  we  ourself  in  our  royal  person  and  family  have  suffered,  ' 
nd  oar  loyal  subjects  have  endured,  by  such  practices ;  and 
ImI  this  our  great  care  of  this  our  kingdom's  quiet,  and  our  • 
IVA  honour  and  safety  should,  as  our  best  actions  hitherto  ! 
biTS  been,    be  wrested   to   some   sinister   sense,    and   argu- 
■ents   be   made  from   it  to  scare  our  good  people  into  any  ' 
ipprehensions  of  an  arbitrary  government,  either  in  church  or  , 
Aafee;  we  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  and  faithfully  engage 
Mr  rojal  word,  That  we  will  in  no  case,  either  ecclesiastical  > 
w  civily  yiolate  or  alter  the  known  laws  of  our  kingdom,  or  * 
ande  anj  man's  property  or  liberty,  without  due  course  of 
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law.  But  that  we  will  with  our  utmost  endeavours  preserve 
the  true  Protestant  religion,  and  redress  all  such  things  as 
shall  indifferently,  and  without  passion,  be  judged  grievanoet 
by  our  next  Parliament;  which  we  do  by  God's  blessing  intend 
to  call  before  the  end  of  February  next.  In  the  meantime,  we 
do  strictly  charge  and  command  all  manner  of  persons  what- 
soever, to  forbear  to  talk  seditiously,  slightly  or  irreverently 
of  our  dissolving  of  the  Parliament,  of  this  our  declaration,  op 
of  our  person  or  government,  as  they  will  answer  it  at  their 
})erils;  we  being  resolved  to  prosecute  all  offenders  in  that  kind 
with  the  utmost  rigour  and  severity  of  the  law.  And  to  the 
end  that  such  licentious  persons,  if  any  shall  be  so  impudent 
and  obstinate  as  to  diso])ey  this  our  royal  command,  may  be 
detected,  and  brought  to  due  punishment,  we  have  ordered  our 
Lord  Treasurer  to  make  speedy  payment  of  twenty  pounds  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  shull  discover  or  bring  any  such 
seditious,  slight  or  irreverent  talker  before  any  of  oui'  princi})al 
Secretaries  of  State." 

2fr  Recorder.  I  would  have  the  Jury  know  the  declara- 
tion ends,  "  To  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  ol 
State;"  whereof  he  hoped  to  be  one. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  This  is  written  in  the  name  of  the 
King;  for  Mr  Coleman  thouglit  himself  Secretary  of  State, 
and  pens  the  declaration,  for  the  King  to  give  an  account 
why  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Serjeant  Maynard.  Tho  long  letter  was  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament;  to  make  it  cock-sure,  he  provides  a  declaration  to 
shew  the  reason  of  it :  it  was  done  in  order  to  bring  in  Popery. 

Mr  A  ttonv'y  General,     I  have  other  evidence  to  offer  to  your 
Lordships,  that  j\Ir  Coleman  was  not  only  so  bold  as  to  prepaie 
a  declaration  for  the  King,  but  also  out  of  his  own  further  - 
ingenuity,  a  lett<^r  (conti-ary  to   the    Duke's   knowledge)  for  : 
thfe  Duke,  which  he  confessed ;  and  Sir  Philip  Floyd  is  hert ! 
ready  to  justify  it.  \ 

iSir  1  Idlip  Floyd,  I  attended  a  Committee  of  the  Houn 
of  Lords  to  Newgate,  who  examined  Mr  Colemau,  and  toU 
him  of  the  letter  Mr  Attorney  mentions;  he  confessed  it 
was  prepared  without  the  order  and  privity  of  the  Duke ;  and 
when  he  shewed  it  the  Duke,  the  Duke  was  very  angry,  and  \ 
rejected  it.  i 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     He  has  been  a  very  forward  1lnde^  ' 
taker  on  the  behalf  of  the  Duke. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     I  desire  the  letter  may  be  read. 

''The  2d  of  June  last  past,  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
offered  me  most  generously  his  friendship,  and  the  use  of  bit 
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rane,  to  the  assistaoce  against  the  designs  of  my  enemies  and  |      igyg. 
lis;  and  protested  unto  me,  that  his  interest  and  mine  were  '       : — 
(o  clearly  linked  together,  that  those  that  opposed  the  one,  '  ^Tf'^  ^!^'' 
iQoald  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  other ;  and  told  me    ease. 
moreover  his  opinion  of  my  Lord  Arlington  and  the  Parlia-    ^^^ff^f* 
meDt ;  which  is,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  neither  the  one  nor 
tlie  other  is  in  his  interest  or  mine  :  and  thereupon  he  desired  ; 
me  to  make  such  propositions  as  I  should  think  fit  in  this  ' 
eoDJuncture.  ' 

**  All  was  transacted  by  the  means  of  Father  Ferrier,  who 
use  of   Sir  William  Throckmorton,   who  is  an  honest  | 
flian,  and  of  truth,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  had  held  corre-  ; 
^Mmdence  with  Coleman,  one  of  my  family,  in  whom  I  have  I 
great  confidence.  | 

"  I  was  much  satisfied  to  see  his  most  Christian  Majesty  1 
altogether  of  my  opinion,  so  I  made  him  answer  the  20th  of] 
Jane,  by  the  same  means  he  made  use  of  to  write  to  me,  that  i 
ii,  by  Coleman,  who  addressed  liimself  to  Father  Ferrier,  (by  , 
tlie  forementioned  Knight)  and  entirely  agreed  to  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  as  well  to  what  had  respect  to  the  union 
«£  our  interests,  as  the  unusefulness  of  my  Lord  Arlington, 
tnd  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  the  service  of  the  King  my 
brother,  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  j  and  that  it  was 
Beoessary  to  make  use  of  our  joint  and  utmost  credits,  to 
prevent  the  success  of  those  evil  designs,  resolved  on  by  the 
Lord  Arlington  and  the  Parliament,  against  his  most  Christian 
Ktjesty  and  myself;  which,  of  my  side,  I  promise  really  to 
perform ;  of  which,  since  that  time,  I  have  given  reasonable 
good  proof. 

**  Moreover  I  made  some  pro[)Osals,  which  I  thought  neces- 
wrj  to  bring  to  pass  what  we  were  obliged  to  undertake, 
Mutring  him,  that  nothing  could  so  firmly  establish  our 
interest  with  the  King  my  brother,  as  that  very  same  ofler 
of  the  help  of  his  purse,  by  which  means  I  had  much  reason 
to  hope  I  should  be  enabled  to  persuade  to  the  dissolving  of 
iiie  Parliament,  and  to  make  void  the  designs  of  my  Lord 
Ariington,  who  works  incessantly  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  Prince  of  Oi^ange  and  the  Hollanders,  and  to  lessen  that 
of  the  King  your  master,  notwithstanding  all  the  protestations 
he  hath  made  to  this  hour,  to  render  him  service. 

"But  as  that,  which  was  proposed,  was  at  a  stand  by 
msoii  of  the  sickness  of  Father  Ferrier,  so  our  affairs  suc- 
ceeded not  according  to  our  designs,  only  Father  Ferrier  wrote  i 
to  me,  the  15th  of  the  last  month,  that  ho  had  communicated 
thoee  propositions  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and   that 
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they  had  been  very  well  liked  of ;  but  as  they  contained  things 
that  had  regard  to  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  to  the  offer  and 
use  of  his  purse,  he  ^ve  me  to  understand  he  did  not  defdre 
I  should  treat  with  M.  Rouvigny  upon  the  first,  but  as  to  the 
last,  and  had  the  same  time  acquainted  me,  that  M.  Rouvigny 
had  order  to  grant  me  whatsoever  the  conjuncture  of  oar 
affiiirs  did  require ;  and  have  expected  the  effects  of  it  to  thif 
very  hour :  but  nothing  being  done  in  it,  and  seeing  on  the 
other  hand  that  my  Lord  Arlington  and  several  others  en- 
deavoured by  a  thousand  deceits  to  break  the  good  intelligence, 
which  is  between  the  King  my  brother,  his  most  Christiaii 
Majesty,  and  myself,  to  the  end  they  might  deceive  us  all 
three,  I  have  thought  fit  to  advertise  you  of  all  that  is  past^ 
and  desire  of  you  your  assistance  and  friendship  to  prevent  the 
rogueries  of  tho«e,  who  have  no  other  design  than  to  betray 
the  concerns  of  Fi-ance,  and  England  also,  and  who  by  their 
pretended  service,  are  the  occasion  they  succeed  not. 

"  As  to  any  thing  more,  I  refer  you  to  Sir  William  Throclr- 
morton,  and  Coleman,  whom  I  have  commanded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  whole  state  of  our  affair,  and  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  England,  with  many  others,  and  principally  my  Lord 
Arlington's  endeavours,  to  represent  to  you  quite  otherwise 
than  it  is. 

"  The  two  first  I  mentioned  to  you  are  firm  to  my  interest^ 
so  that  you  may  treat  with  them  without  any  apprehension." 

Serjeant  Maynard.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  observe  thai 
he  prepares  a  letter  in  the  Duke's  name,  contrary  to  the 
Duke's  knowledge  or  privacy  ;  for  when  he  told  him  of  it,  the 
Duke  was  angry,  and  rejected  it.  We  may  see  what  kind  of 
passages  there  are,  he  tjikes  very  much  upon  him  in  this 
matter.     And  Mr  Coleman  must  keep  the  secret  too. 

Mr  Attorneif  General.  My  Lorcls,  I  have  but  one  paper 
more  to  read,  I  have  kept  it  till  the  last ;  because  if  we  had 
proved  nothing  by  witnesses,  or  not  read  any  thing  but  this,  this 
one  letter  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  charge  against  him :  it 
plainly  appears  to  whom  it  was  directed,  and  at  what  timeu 
Sir  Thomas  Dolman  and  Sir  Philip  Floyd  swear  he  confessed 
and  owned  it  to  be  his  handwriting. 

**Sir, 

I  sent  your  Reverence  a  tedious  long  letter  on  our  2dtb  \ 
of  September,  to  inform  you  of  the  progress  of  affairs  for  thes9  fl 
two  or  three  last  years ;  I  having  now  again  the  opportunitf  j 
of  a  very  sure  hand  to  convey  this  by,  I  have  sent  you  t  jj 
cipher,  because  our  Parliament  now  dmwing  on,  I  may  possiUj  - 
have  occasion  to  send  you  something  which  you  may  be  willinf ; 
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enough  to  know,  and  may  be  necessary  for  us  that  you  should,        1573, 

when  we  may  want  the  conveniency  of  a  messenger.     When         — 

•ny  thing  occurs  of  more  concera,  other  than  which  may  not  ■  /^^L,  .    ' 

he  fit  to  he  trusted  even  to  a  cipher  alone,  I  will,  to  make  :  c<ue. 

Rich  a  thing  more  secure,  write  in  lemon  between  the  lines 

of  a  letter,  which  shall  have  nothing  in  it  visible,  but  what 

I  care  not  who  sees,  but  dried  by  a  warm  fire,  shall  discover 

what  is  written;  so  that  if  the  letter  comes  to  your  hands, 

•nd  upon  drying  it,  any  thing  appears  more  than  did  before, 

yoii  may  be  sure  nobody  has  seen  it  by  the  way.     I  will  not 

tiooble    you   with    that    way   of    writing,   but   upon   special 

occasions,  and  then  I  will  give  you  a  hint  to  direct  you  to 

look  for  it,  by  concluding  my  visible  letter  with  something  of 

he^  or  burning,  by  which  mark  you  may  please  to  know,  that 

tkere  is  something  underneath,  and  how  my  letter  is  to  be 

used  to  find  it  out. 

**  We  have  here  a  mighty  work  upon  our  hands,  no  less  than 
the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  tluit  [)erliaps  the 
utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  has  domineered 
Ofer  great  part  of  this  northern  world  a  long  time ;  there  were 
never  such  hopes  of  success  since  the  death  of  our  Queen  ]Mary, 
M  now  in  our  days.  When  God  has  given  us  a  Prince,  who  is 
become  (may  I  say  a  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and 
iDstrament  of  so  glorious  a  work ;  but  the  opj)Osition  we  are 
iBre  to  mcfet  with,  is  also  like  to  be  great :  so  that  it  imports 
OS  to  get  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we  can,  for  the  harvest  is 
great,  and  the  labourers  but  few.  That  which  we  rely  upon 
iMst,  next  to  God  Almighty's  Providence,  and  the  favour  of 
ay  master  the  Duke,  is  the  mighty  mind  of  his  most  Christian 
Htjesty,  whose  generous  soul  inclines  him  to  great  under- 
tikings,  which  being  managed  by  your  Reverence's  exemplary 
piety  and  prudence,  will  certainly  make  him  look  ui)on  this 
IB  most  suitable  to  himself,  and  best  becoming  his  power  and 
thoughts;  so  that  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  if  1  be  very 
tronUesome  to  you  ujwn  this  occasion,  from  whom  I  expect 
tke  greatest  help  we  can  hope  for.  I  must  confess  I  think 
lus  Christian  Majesty's  temporal  interest  is  so  much  attracted 
to  that  of  his  Royal  Highness  (which  can  never  be  considerable, 
l»t  upon  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
hgioD)  that  his  ministers  cannot  give  him  better  advice,  even 
ia  a  politic  sense,  abstracting  from  the  considerations  of  the 
Mit  world,  that  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
rf  Heaven,  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  that  all  other  things 
ntj  be  added  unto  him.  That  I  know  his  most  Christian 
Majes^  has  more  powerful  motives  suggested  to  him  by  his 
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own  devotion,  and  your  Reverence's  zeal  for  God's  glory,  to 
engage  him  to  afford  us  the  best  help  he  can  in  our  present 
circumstances.  But  we  are  a  little  unhappy  in  this,  that  W6 
cannot  press  his  Majesty  by  his  present  minister  here  upon  j 
these  latter  arguments  (which  are  most  strong)  but  only  upon 
the  first,  Mr  Rouvigny's  sense  and  ours  differing  very  much 
upon  them,  though  we  agree  perfectly  upon  the  i*est :  and, 
indeed,  though  he  be  a  very  able  man,  as  to  his  master^s 
service,  in  things  where  religion  is  not  concerned ;  yet  I  believe 
it  were  much  more  happy,  (considering  the  posture  he  is  now 
in)  that  his  temper  were  of  such  a  sort,  that  we  might  deal 
clearly  with  him  throughout,  and  not  be  forced  to  stop  short 
in  a  discourse  of  consequence,  and  leave  the  most  material 
part  out,  because  we  know  it  will  shock  his  particular  opinion, 
and  so  perhaps  meet  with  dislike  and  opposition,  though  never 
so  necessary  to  the  main  concern.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find 
too  much  reason  for  this  complaint  in  this  next  Session  o£ 
Parliament :  for  had  we  had  one  here  from  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  who  had  taken  the  whole  bu^*iness  to  heart,  and  whd 
would  have  represented  the  state  of  our  case  truly,  as  it  u^ 
to  his  master,  I  do  not  doubt  but  his  most  Christian. Majes^ 
would  have  engaged  himself  further  in  the  affair  than  at 
present  I  fear  he  has  done,  and  by  his  approbation  have  given 
such  counsels  as  have  been  offered  to  his  Royal  Highness  by 
those  few  Catholics  who  have  access  to  him,  and  who  are  bent 
to  serve  him  and  advance  the  Catholic  Religion  with  all  their 
might,  and  might  have  more  credit  with  his  Royal  Ilighneaa 
than  I  fear  they  have  found,  and  have  assisted  them  also  with 
his  purse  as  far  as  10000  crowns,  or  some  such  sum  (which 
to  him  is  very  inconsiderable,  but  would  have  been  to  them 
of  greater  use  than  can  be  imagined)  towards  gaining  others 
to  help  them,  or  at  least  not  to  oppose  them.  If  we  had  been 
so  happy  as  to  have  bad  his  most  Christian  Majesty  with  xm 
to  this  degree,  I  would  have  answered  with  my  life  for  audi 
success  this  Sessions,  as  would  have  put  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  Religion,  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  out  of  all  danger  for  the  time  to  come.  But  wanting 
those  helps  of  recommending  those  necessary  counsels,  which 
have  been  given  his  Royal  Highness  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  him  think  them  worth  his  accepting,  and  fit  to  govern 
himself  by,  and  of  those  advantages,  which  a  little  money, 
well  managed,  would  have  gained  us;  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
not  be  much  better  at  the  end  of  this  Sessions  than  we  are 
now.  I  pray  God  we  do  not  lose  ground.  By  my  next,  which 
will  be  ere  long,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  your  Reverence  mote,    i 
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particularly,  what  we  are  like  to  expect.  In  the  mean  time 
I  most  humbly  beg  your  holy  prayers  for  all  our  undertakings, 
and  that  you  will  be  pleaded  to  honour  me  so  far  as  to  esteem 
me  what  I  am  entirely,  and  without  any  reserve, 

**  Mon  tres  Reverend  Pere,  le  votre  R. 

"Le  plus  humble  plus  obeisant  Serviteur." 

Several  other  letters  were  read,  but  those  set  out  are  the 
most  material. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  I  have  done  with  my  eWdence; 
ve  need  no  more  proof  against  him. 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  I  would  ask  Mr  Gates  (because  he 
▼IB  pleased  to  say  he  was  present  with  me  in  May  or  April) 
vhether  he  knows  the  particular  days  of  the  months. 

Mr  Gates.  The  consult  was  held  in  May  New-style, 
April  Old-style,  it  was  within  a  day,  or  two,  or  three  of  the 
onsalt.  It  was  begun  at  the  White-Horse  Tavern,  then  they 
adjoomed  to  several  clubs  and  companies,  and  you  came  two 
or  three  days  after  the  consult  to  the  Provincial's  chamber, 
te  then  desiring  to  go  out  of  town.  There  were  present  the 
Provincial,  Mico,  Strange  the  old  Provincial,  and  Keins  your 
companion. 

Prisoner.     What  day  of  August  was  that  at  the  Savoy  1 

Mr  OcUes.  I  cannot  swear  the  particular  day  of  the  month, 
I  cannot  so  charge  my  memory.  The  result  at  the  consult  in 
Msy  was,  that  Pickering  and  Groves  should  go  on  in  their 
ittonpt  to  assassinate  the  person  of  his  Majesty  by  shooting, 
«  otherwise.  Mr  Coleman  knew  of  this,  and  said,  it  was  a 
food  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Who  was  there  1  Was  Mr  Coleman 
vith  them  at  the  consultation  ? 

Mr  Gates.  No,  my  Lord,  but  two  or  three  days  after  the 
eonsoltation  he  was  at  Wild-House,  and  there  he  expressed 
tittt  he  approved  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  consent  to  it  ] 

Mr  Gates.     He  did  consent  to  it. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.     Did  he  use  no  words  about  it  % 

Mr  Gates.  He  did  shew  his  approbation  of  it.  But  in 
tkee  instructions  that  were  brought  to  Ashby,  he  said  it  was 
*Tery  good  proposition,  but  he  thought  the  reward  too  little. 

Lml  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  use  any  words  to  declare  his 
«Knti 

Mr  Gates.  Two  thin^  lie  couched  in  the  question,  whether 
jov  Lordship  means  did  he  approve  of  the  consult,  or  the 
ioBtmctioDa. 
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Lord  Chipf  Justice.  How  long  after  the  Gonsultation  vm 
it  that  he  approved  of  it  ? 

Mr  0at€8,  It  was  two  or  three  days  before  he  did  ^ve  liu 
approbation, 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.     What  words  did  he  say  1 

Mr  Gates.  He  expressed  his  consent,  but  to  say  the  vei] 
words,  I  cannot  tell. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Will  you  ask  him  any  morel 

Prisoner.     I  would  know  the  day  in  August  % 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  says  he  doth  not  remember  tk 
day. 

Mr  Oates.  I  believe,  I  will  not  be  positive  in  it,  it  in 
about  the  21st  day  of  August. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde  and  Mr  Justice  Jones.  Was  it  i 
August  Old-style  1 

Oates.     Yes. 

Prisoner.  I  can  prove  I  was  in  Warwickshire  at  thi 
time.  The  day  he  gues.seth,  the  21st  of  August^  I  can  mak 
it  appear  I  was  foui-score  miles  off. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  will  do  well  to  prove  you  wei 
there  when  the  guinea  was  given.    Will  you  ask  him  any  mon 

Prisoner.     No. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice.  You  may  say  as  you  will,  but  Mr  Oab 
doth  charge,  that  expressly  in  August  (according  to  the  Englii 
style)  you  Avere  at  this  Wild-House,  and  that  he  saw  foursoa 
pounds  prepared.  You,  Mr  Coleman,  asked  the  questia 
what  preparations  were  made  for  the  men  going  to  Windsoi 
It  was  answered,  fourscore  pounds  were  prepared  :  and  yourae 
gave  a  guinea  for  expedition.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  press 
man  to  tell  the  precise  day  of  the  month,  but  positively  ] 
doth  say  it  was  in  August. 

Prisoner.  I  was  two  and  twenty  or  three  and  twenty  da; 
in  August,  in  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice.     What  have  you  now  more  to  sayf 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  I  never  saw  Mr  Oates  but  in  tl 
Council-Chamber,  I  never  saw  him  in  Home,  in  other  pai 
I  never  saw  his  face,  or  knew  him  in  my  whole  life ;  n 
did  I  see  the  other  till  now  in  Court,  as  I  hope  to  be  save 
And  then,  my  Lord,  as  to  their  testimony,  neither  of  the 
swear  the  selfsame  fact. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No  man  shall  be  guilty,  if  denial  sht 
make  him  innocent ;  they  swear  to  the  fact  of  killing  the  Kii 
both  of  them,  and  that's  enough.  If  one  says  you  have  a  pi 
to  poison,  that  is  killing  the  King;  and  the  other  swears 
plot  to  shoot,  or  stab  him,  that  is  to  the  killing  of  the  Kii 
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also.    There  is  your  own  undertaking,  in  your  letter,  under 
your  hand. 

Priscmer,  For  treason  I  hope  there  is  none  in  that,  though 
there  are  very  extravagant  expressions  in  it.  I  hope  some 
expressions  explain  it,  that  it  was  not  my  design  to  kill  the 
King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  your  design  was  for  the  conversion 
of  three  kingdoms,  and  subduing  of  that  heresy  that  had 
reigned  so  long  in  this  northern  part  of  the  world :  and  for 
effecting  whereof,  there  were  never  more  hopes  since  our 
Queen  Mary's  time  till  now,  and  therefore  pressing  the  King 
of  France  to  use  his  power,  aid,  and  assistance;  and  does 
this  signify  nothing  ? 

Prisoner,  Doth  aid  and  assistance  signify  more  than 
money?  The  word  aid  in  French  is  power;  they  are  pro- 
miscuous words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  are  charged  with  a  correspondency 
and  agency  with  a  foreign  power  to  subvert  our  religion,  and 
bring  in  foreign  authority  and  power  upon  us,  which  must 
be  the  necessary  consequence  :  how  can  this  be  proved  plainer 
than  by  your  letters,  to  press  the  French  King  that  he  would 
use  his  power? 

Prisoner.  Consider  the  context  and  connexion  of  things, 
•whether  the  whole  series  be  not  to  make  the  King  and  the 
Duke  as  great  as  could  be. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  well  or  ill  you  excuse  the  fault, 
18  not  the  question;  they  relate  to  the  Duke  most  of  them, 
little  to  the  King.  You  were  carrying  on  a  design,  that 
you  intended  to  put  the  Duke  in  the  head  of,  in  such  method 
and  ways  as  the  Duke  himself  would  not  approve,  but  re- 
jected. 

Prisoner,  Do  not  think  I  would  throw  anything  upon  the 
Duke.  Though  I  might  make  use  of  the  Duke's  name,  can  any 
imagine  people  will  lay  down  money  £200,000  or  £20,000 
with  me  upon  the  Duke's  name,  and  not  know  whether  the 
Duke  be  in  it;  no  body  will  imagine  the  Duke  would  ever 
employ  any  sum  to  the  King's  prejudice  or  disservice  while 
he  lived.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  law  was  ever  made 
immediately  subject  to  the  King  or  Duke,  and  consequently  to 
the  Duke,  I  cannot  think  this  will  ever  be  expounded  by  the 
law  of  England,  or  the  Jury,  to  be  treason. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  a  kind  of  way  and  talking  is 
this?  You  have  such  a  swimming  way  of  melting  words,  that 
it  is  a  troublesome  thing  for  a  man  to  collect  matter  out  of 
them.     You  give  yourself  up  to  be  a  great  negotiator  in  the 
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altering  of  kingdoms,  you  would  be  great  with  mighty  men  for 
that  purpose;  and  your  long  discourses  and  great  abilities 
might  have  been  spared.  The  thing  these  letters  do  seem  to 
import,  is  this,  that  your  design  was  to  bring  Popery  into 
England,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French  King  in  this 
place,  for  which  you  hoped  to  have  a  pension  (that  is  plain). 
The  Duke's  name  is  often  mentioned,  that  is  tioie ;  sometimes 
it  appears  against  his  will,  and  sometimes  he  might  know  of  it, 
and  be  told  that  the  consequence  was  not  great.  Now  say  you 
these  sums  of  money  and  all  that  was  done,  related  to  the 
King  or  Duke,  and  was  to  advance  their  interest,  and  you 
thought  it  was  the  way  to  do  it.  How  can  this  advance 
them,  unless  it  were  done  to  do  them  service]  and  if  they 
do  not  consent  to  it,  and  how  can  this  be  treason,  whi^ 
kind  of  stuff  is  this?  You  do  seem  to  be  a  mighty  agent, 
might  not  you  for  a  colour  use  the  Duke  of  York's  name  to 
drive  on  the  Catholic  cause,  which  you  were  driven  to  do  by  the 
Priests  mightily,  and  think  to  get  £200,000  advance  money, 
and  a  pension  for  youi*self,  and  make  yourself  somebody  for 
the  present,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  future?  If  you 
will  make  any  defence  for  yourself,  or  call  witnesses,  we  will 
hear  them :  say  what  you  can ;  these  vain  inconsequential 
discourses  signify  nothing. 

Prisoner,  I  have  witnesses  to  prove  I  was  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

Boatman  a  witness  was  called. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Where  was  Mr  Coleman  in  August 
last] 

Boatman,     In  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long] 

Boatman.     All  August,  to  my  best  remembrance. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Can  you  say  that  he  was  in  Warwick- 
shire all  August  ]  that  he  was  not  at  London  ] 

Boatman.  I  am  not  certain  what  time  of  the  month  he 
was  in  London. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  he  was  there  in  August,  may 
be  very  true ;  I  do  not  ask  how  long  he  was  in  Warwickshire, 
but  was  he  nowhere  else]  (The  witness  made  no  positive 
answer.) 

Prisoner,  I  was  at  the  Lord  Denbigh's,  and  at  Mr  Francis 
Fisher's ;  I  was  there  at  least  twenty  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  any  more  witnesses) 

Prisoner's  answer.     None. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  say  anything 
more,  say  what  you  can. 
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Prisoner,  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  what  I  have  said. 
Positively  I  say  (and  upon  my  salvation)  I  never  saw  these 
ritnesses,  Oates  but  once,  and  Bedloe  never  before. 

Mr  Solicitor  General,  The  cause  before  you  is  a  cause  of 
A  great  a  nature,  as  ever  came  to  this  Bar.  It  is  not  a  cause 
I  a  particular  treason,  but  a  treason  that  runs  to  the  whole  \ 
lie  King,  the  Government,  and  the  Protestant  religion,  all  are 
x>iDprehended  in  it.  The  defence  the  prisoner  has  made  is  so 
ihort,  and  of  so  slight  a  nature,  that  I  shall  contract  very 
nmch  what  I  had  to  say,  and  only  state  the  principal  things 
I  rely  upon. 

The  first  crime  laid  in  the  indictment,  is  the  design  of 
killing  and  destroying  the  royal  person  of  his  Majesty.  The 
second,  the  subverting  of  the  Governmei\t  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  These  treasons  have  been  punctually 
proved  by  two  witnesses,  by  letters  under  Mr  Coleman's  own 
hand,  whereby  he  corresponded  with  Monsieur  le  Chaise,  the 
French  King's  confessor,  by  the  answers  which  were  sent  by 
Monsieur  le  Chaise  to  Mr  Coleman. 

As  to  the  proofs  made  by  the  witnesses,  their  substance 
is  ibis.  Mr  Oates  swears,  that  in  April  last  old  style,  and 
May  new  style,  there  was  a  general  consult  or  meeting  of 
tlie  Jesuits,  at  the  White  Horse  tavern  in  the  Strand ;  and 
afterwards  they  divided  themselves  into  several  companies,  or 
dabs ;  and  in  those  consults  they  conspired  the  death  of  the 
King ;  and  contrived  how  to  effect  it.  The  manner  of  it  was 
thos.  Grove  and  Pickering  were  employed  to  murder  the  King; 
their  design  was  to  pistol  him  in  St  James's  Park.  Grove  was 
to  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  money,  Pickering  (being  a 
Priest)  was  to  have  thirty  thousand  masses,  which  was  com- 
puted to  be  of  equal  value  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  price  in  the  Church  of  Kome.  To  this  con- 
spiracy and  contrivance  Mr  Coleman  was  privy,  and  approved 
the  same.  So  that  here  is  a  plain  treason  proved  upon  the 
prifioner,  by  his  assenting  to  the  fact  to  be  done,  the  law  not 
albwing  any  accessoiies  in  treason.  This  makes  the  prisoner 
as  goilty  as  any  of  the  assassins,  who  designed  to  kill  the  King 
vith  their  own  hands. 

K  this  design  should  fail,  Mr  Oates  swears,  that  the  con- 
sprators  intended  a  further  attempt  upon  the  royal  person  of 
the  King,  when  he  should  be  at  Windsor  ;  four  Irish  assassins 
▼ere  provided  by  Doctor  Fogarthy,  whose  names  he  would 
not  tell,  fourscore  guineas  were  provided  by  Father  Harcourt 
(t  Jesuit)  to  maintain  the  assassins  at  Windsor,  until  they 
thoald  have  effected  their  wicked  design. 
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While  the  conspiracy  was  in  agitation  the  prisoner  went 
to  visit  Harcourt  at  his  house  in  town ;  but  finding  him  not 
at  home,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  at  Wild-House,  he 
went  and  found  him  there;  and  asking  what  provision  Har- 
court had  made  for  the  gentlemen  at  Windsor;  Harcourt 
replied,  that  the  fourscore  guineas,  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
were  to  be  sent  to  them ;  and  that  a  person  who  was  in  the 
room  was  to  carry  them.  Coleman  replied,  he  liked  it  very 
well ;  and  gave  a  guinea  out  of  his  own  })Ocket  to  the  messenger 
who  was  to  carry  the  money  to  Windsor,  to  encoui*age  him  to 
expedite  the  business.  In  case  the  design  of  killing  his  Majesty 
at  Windsor  should  be  prevented  there  was  a  further  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  him  by  poison.  Mr  Gates  swears,  that  in 
July  last,  Ashby  (a  Jesuit)  brought  instructions  to  London 
from  Flanders,  that  in  case  Pickering  and  Grove  could  not  kill 
the  King  in  London,  nor  the  Irish  assassins  at  Windsor,  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  to  be  proposed  to  Sir  George  Wakeman 
to  poison  the  King.  It  appeared  by  letters  that  passed  between 
White  the  Provincial  (in  London)  and  Ashby,  that  Coleman 
said,  he  thought  ten  thousand  pounds  too  little;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  offer  five  thousand  pounds  more  which  was 
assented  to  by  the  Jesuits  abroad.  Mr  Gates  swears,  he  saw 
letters  from  the  Provincial  at  London,  to  the  Jesuits  at  St 
Gmer,  that  Sir  George  Wakeman  had  accepted  the  proposition, 
received  five  thousand  pounds.  By  which  testimony  of  Mr 
Gates,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy,  and  aiding  and  abetting  the  wicked  and 
damnable  design  of  murdering  the  King. 

The  second  witness  is  Mr  Bedloe,  swears  he  was  employed 
by  Harcourt,  the  Jesuit,  to  carry  letters  to  Monsieur  le  Chaise; 
that  he  was  at  a  consult  in  France,  where  the  plot  was  dis- 
coursed on  for  killing  the  King ;  brought  back  an  answer  from 
le  Chaise  to  Harcourt  in  London ;  that  on  the  24th 'Or  25th  of 
May,  1677,  he  was  at  Coleman's  house  with  Father  Harcourt, 
and  some  other  persons,  where  Coleman,  discoui-sing  of  the 
great  design,  said,  "That  if  he  had  a  sea  of  blood,  and  a 
hundred  lives,  he  would  lose  them  all  to  carry  on  the  design; 
and  if  to  effect  this,  it  were  necessary  to  destroy  a  hundred 
heretic  Kings,  he  would  do  if  Here  is  another  positive 
oath  to  an  act  of  ti'cason  committed  by  Coleman,  in  relation 
to  murdering  the  King. 

The  other  part  of  the  evidence  consists  of  letters,  which 
prove  the  latter  part  of  the  indictment ;  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  introduction  of  Popery,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  Government.     This  appears  by  a  letter  written  by  Mr 
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oleman,  dated  29  Septenlber,  1675,  sent  to  le  Chaise ;  wherein 
e  gives  him  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  several  years 
efbre,  and  of  his  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Ferrier,  pre- 
eoessor  to  le  Chaise;  he  also  asserts  the  true  way  to  carry  on 
he  French  interest,  and  the  promotion  of  the  Popish  religion 
n  England,  was  to  get  Parliament  dissolved ;  which  (says  he) 
iftd  h^n  long  since  effected,  if  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
xnild  have  been  obtained  from  the  French  King ;  things  yet 
vere  in  such  a  posture,  that  if  he  had  twenty  thousand  pounds 
from  France,  he  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  utmost  malice  of 
luB  enemies,  if  the  Protestant  religion  did  not  receive  such 
t  Wow  as  it  could  not  resist.  The  receipt  of  this  letter  was 
admowledged  by  le  Chaise,  in  an  answer,  to  Coleman,  dated 
Paris,  October  23,  1675,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for  his  good 
sendee,  to  promote  the  Popish  religion. 

Several  other  letters  have  been  read,  written  by  Coleman 
to  Ferrier  and  othera,  and  one  letter  August  21,  1674,  by 
Gdeman  to  the  Pope's  Internuncio  at  Brussels,  wherein  he 
ays  the  design  prospered  so  well,  that  he  doubted  not  but  in  a 
little  time  the  business  would  be  managed,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
Uie  Protestant  party. 

Other  letters  he  wrote  to  the  French  King's  confessor  that 
tlie  assistance  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  necessary, 
tnd  desired  money  from  the  French  King  to  carry  on  the 


There  is  one  letter,  without  date,  more  bloody  than  all  the 
iwt^  written  to  le  Chaise  a  short  time  after  the  long  letter  of 
September  29,  1675,  wherein,  amongst  many  other  things, 
Coleroan  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  We  have  a  mighty  work 
upon  our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms, 
and  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  hath  for 
wne  time  domineered  over  this  northern  part  of  the  world ; 
tnd  we  never  had  so  great  hopes  of  it  since  our  Queen  Mary's 
diya."  In  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  implores  le  Chaise 
to  get  all  the  aid  and  assistance  he  can  from  France,  and  that 
next  to  God  Almighty,  they  relied  upon  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  and  hoped  le  Chaise  would  procure  money  and 
aaristance  from  him. 

Now  any  man  that  considers  these  letters,  must  agree  that 
tke  latter  part  of  the  indictment,  endeavouring  to  subvert 
tke  Government  and  the  Protestant  religion,  is  fully  proved ; 
thit  these  letters  were  written  by  him,  and  the  answers 
nodved,  he  does  not  deny.  But  he  says,  that  it  was  to 
Bttke  the  King  of  England  great ;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
iBoit  manifest,    because    the    Jesuits,   who    love    force    and 
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tyranny,  always  adhere  to  those  princes  that  are  greatest  in 
strength  and  power.  It  appears  in  history,  that  when  the 
House  of  Austria  were  in  their  greatness,  and  like  to  arrive 
to  the  universal  monarchy  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Jesuits  adhered  to  that  House:  but  since  the  French  King 
hath  grown  mightier  in  power  and  greatness,  they  declined 
the  interest  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  promote  the  counsels 
of  France,  thinking  that  that  King  will  become  the  universal 
monarch. 

I  shall  conclude  the  evidence,  observing  to  the  Jury,  that 
the  several  treasons  in  the  indictment  are  fully  proved.  The 
first,  the  destruction  of  the  King,  by  two  witnesses,  Oates 
and  Bedloe ;  the  other  part  of  it,  viz.  the  subversion  of  the 
Government,  and  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by 
the  letters  which  have  not  be^n  denied  by  the  prisoner  to 
be  his.  Therefore  I  hope.  Gentlemen,  when  you  meet  with 
offenders  guilty  of  such  stupendous  crimes,  you  will  do  justice 
upon  them,  which  will  be  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the 
King  and  all  his  good  Protestant  subjects. 

Setjt.  Pemherton.  Gentlemen,  you  hear  the  crime  is  of 
the  highest  nature,  the  subversion  of  thr^  kingdoms,  and  sub- 
duing that  religion  which  he  defames  by  the  name  of  {yestilent 
heresy.  It  concerns  us  all  to  look  about  us,  and  all  the  King- 
dom, when  there  is  a  design  managed  in  this  manner,  to 
destroy  our  King,  to  take  away  our  religion,  to  enslave  us 
all  to  the  Pope,  and  make  us  all  truckle  to  the  priests. 

It  is  wonderful  it  is  capable  of  so  great  evidence,  there 
is  Digitus  Dei  in  it,  or  else  it  would  be  impossible  such  a 
thing  should  be  made  so  manifest :  all  the  rest  that  is  said  in 
the  indictment  are  but  circumstances  that  declare  it :  there 
is  a  strong  evidence  of  many  matters  of  fact  in  this  design, 
which  declare  the  intention  hatched  in  his  breast  for  many 
years  together :  hero  has  been  a  design  to  kill  the  King,  and 
he  not  only  consents  to  it,  but  commends  it ;  what  can  be  said 
to  his  giving  the  money  to  him  that  was  to  pay  the  fuurscore 
pieces  of  gold  to  those  ruffians  sent  to  Windsor  ?  and  adding 
£5000  to  the  £10,000  for  the  Doctor  to  poison  the  Kingi  He 
denies  all. 

No  question  but  a  man  that  has  a  heart  to  design  such 
contrivances,  will  have  the  face  to  deny  it  publicly  :  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  acted  in  the  dark :  but  there  is  both  Oates  and 
Bedloe,  plainly  prove  that  he  consented  to  the  King's  death. 
What  is  the  sense  of  his  letters,  but  to  shew  his  design,  to 
beg  the  assistance  of  France  to  them  in  their  necessities?  the 
whole  current  is  to  destroy  our  religion.     I  think  you  Gentle- 
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men  of  the  Jury  have  had  such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  any 
man. 

Prisoner,  I  deny  all  Mr  Gates*  testimony,  for  his  saying 
to  the  Council  he  did  not  know  me  because  he  could  not  see 
me,  when  I  was  as  near  to  him,  but  knew  me  when  I  spake, 
and  I  spoke  to  almost  all  the  matters  asked.  He  accuseth 
me  of  a  thing  in  August,  but  names  not  the  day:  now  if 
there  be  one  error  in  hia  testimony  it  weakens  all  the  rest. 
I  went  out  of  town  the  10th  of  August,  it  was  the  latter 
end  I  came  home,  about  the  middle  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  the 
last  day  of  Aujijust. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  witness  to  prove  that? 

Prisoner.     I  cannot  say  I  have  a  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Then  you  say  nothing. 

Prisoner.  People  cannot  speak  to  a  day,  to  a  thing  they 
neither  imagined  or  thought  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  ask  your  servant,  do  you  know 
when  Mr  Coleman  went  out  of  town  ? 

Colanan^s  Servant.  In  August,  I  cannot  say  particularly 
the  day. 

Lord  Chi ff  Justice.     Do  you  know  when  he  came  home? 

Servant.     I  cannot  remember. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.  Where  was  vou  the  last  Bartholomew- 
day] 

Servant.     I  was  in  town. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.     Where  was  your  master  1 

Servant.     I  do  not  remember. 

Lord  Chi(f  Justice.  You  say  you  went  out  of  town  the 
10th,  and  came  home  the  last  of  August;  you  say  it  is  im- 
jxwsible  that  he  should  say  right,  but  yet  you  do  not  prove  it. 

Coleman.  I  have  no  moi*e  to  say,  but  I  entered  down  all 
my  expenses  every  day  in  a  book,  which  book  will  shew 
where  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  is  your  book? 

Coleman.  At  my  lodgings  in  Vere  Street  by  Covent 
Garden ;  in  a  trunk  that  came  by  the  carrier. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  the  cause  turned  upon  that 
matter,  I  would  be  well  content  to  sit  until  the  book  was 
brought,  but  I  doubt  the  cause  will  not  stand  upon  that  foot, 
but  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  do  you  little  good. 

Gentlemen  of  the  juiy ;  my  care  at  this  time  shall  be  to 
contract  this  very  long  evidence,  to  bring  it  within  a  short  i  ]J2t»mMa 
compass,  that  you  may  have  nothing  before  you  to  consider,  •  up. 
but  what  is  reaUy  material  to  the  acquitting  or  condemning  of 
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The  things  he  is  accused  of  are  of  two  sorts;  the  one  is, 
to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion  and  to  introduce  Popery: 
the  other  was  to  destroy  and  kill  the  King.  The  evidence 
likewise  of  two  soi-ts;  the  one  by  letters  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  the  other  by  witnesses  vtw*  voce.  The  former  he 
seems  to  confess,  the  other  totally  to  deuy. 

For  what  he  confesses,  he  does  not  insist,  that  the  letters 
were  not  his,  he  admits  they  are ;  he  rather  makes  his  defence 
by  expounding  the  meaning  of  the  lettei-s. 

I  would  have  you  take  me  right,  when  I  say  he  doth 
admit;  he  doth  not  admit  the  construction,  that  the  King's 
Counsel  makes  on  them;  but  he  admits  that  these  letters 
were  his  so  far,  that  he  does  not  deny  them.  So  that  you  are 
to  examine  what  these  letters  import,  and  what  consequences 
are  naturally  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

That  which  is  plainly  intended,  is  to  bring  in  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion.  That  which 
is  by  consequence  intended,  was  the  killing  the  King,  as  being 
the  most  likely  means  to  introduce  that^  which  was  designed  to 
be  brought  in. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  evidence.  All  his  great  long  letter 
that  he  wrote,  was  to  give  the  present  confessor  of  the  French 
King  an  account  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  his 
predecessor ;  by  which  agency,  you  see  that  Mr  Coleman  was 
in  w^ith  the  former  confessor.  When  he  comes  to  give  an  account 
of  the  three  years  transactions  to  this  present  confessor,  to  begin 
a  correspondence  with  him,  about  what  is  it?  Why,  the 
substance  of  the  heads  of  the  long  letter  comes  to  tliis.  To 
bring  in  the  Cathulic  as  he  called  it,  (that  is)  the  Romish 
Catholic  religion,  to  establish  that  here ;  and  to  advance  an 
interest  for  the  French  King,  be  that  interest  what  it  will 

It  is  tnie  his  letters  do  not  express  what  sort  of  interest, 
neither  will  I  determine  :  but  they  say  t-o  promote  the  French 
King's  interest,  which  Mr  Coleman  would  expound,  as  con- 
sistent with  the  King  of  England's,  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
interest.  Uut  this  is  certain,  it  was  to  subvert  our  religion,  as 
it  is  now  by  law  e^ftablished.  This  was  the  great  end  thereof 
it  cannot  be  denied :  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French 
King,  to  gain  a  pension  as  a  reward  of  his  services,  is  the  con- 
tents of  his  first  long  letter,  and  one  or  two  more  concerning 
that  pension. 

His  last  letters  expound  more  plainly  what  was  meant  by 
the  French  King's  interest.  "We  are"  (says  he)  "about  a  great 
work,  no  less  than  the  convei-sion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  the 
total  and   utter   subversion  and   subduing   of  that   pestilent 
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mmj  (that  is  ike  Protestant  religion)  which  hath  reigned  so 
wg  in  this  northern  part  of  the  world ;  and  for  the  doing  of 
rbich,  there  never  was  such  great  hopes  since  our  Queen 
Htfj's  days,  as  at  this  time.''  This  plainly  shews,  that  our 
sligion  was  to  be  subverted,  Popery  established,  the  three 
cmgdoms  to  be  converted;  that  is,  brought  to  confusion. 
When  our  religion  is  to  be  subverted,  the  nation  is  to  be  sub - 
?erted  and  destroyed,  that  is  most  apparent:  for  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  subverting  or  destroying  the  Protestant  religion, 
bit  by  a  subversion,  not  convemon  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

How  was  it  to  be  done  othei^wise?  Why,  I  would  have 
bruoght  this  religion  in  (Hays  he)  by  dissolving  Parliament. 
I  would  have  brought .  it  in  by  proclamation  of  libeity 
of  conscience.  In  these  ways  I  would  have  brought  it  in. 
Mr  Coleman  knows  it  is  not  fit  to  own  introducing  his 
religion  by  the  murder  of  the  King,  or  by  a  foreign  force. 
The  one  was  too  black  the  other  too  bloody.  Few  people 
(especially  the  English)  will  be  brought  to  save  their  lives  (as 
be  may  do  his)  by  confession  of  so  bloody  and  barbarous  a  thing, 
n  an  intention  to  kill  the  King,  or  of  levying  a  war ;  which 
tfaoogh  it  be  not  a  particular,  is  a  general  murder.  I  say,  it 
ns  not  convenient  for  Mr  Coleman,  when  he  speaks  for  him- 
ielfi  to  give  such  an  account ;  therefore  he  tells  us,  he  would 
beve  done  it  by  dissolving  Parliament  and  by  toleration  of 
religion.  I  would  fain  know  of  any  man  in  the  world,  whether 
^  was  not  a  tine  and  artificial  covering  of  his  design  for  the 
mbversion  of  our  religion  % 

How  can  any  man  think,  that  dissolving  Parliamont  could 
bive  such  a  mighty  influence  to  that  purpose?  It  is  true,  he 
■light  imagine  it  might  in  some  sort  contribute  towards  it :  yet 
it  is  so  doubtful,  that  he  himself  mistrusts  it.  lie  is  some- 
times  for  dissolving  Parliament,  and  other  times  not,  as  appears 
by  his  own  papers :  for  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  him,  as 
thej  were  found  by  accident,  and  produced  to  the  King  and 
Coancil.  Why  should  Mr  Coleman  believe  that  anoth(ir  Parlia- 
Meat  (if  this  Parliament  were  dissolved)  should  comply  with 
Popery  1  That  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  groat  hopes 
cl  bringing  in  of  Popery  by  a  new  Parliament  ?  Unless  he 
can  give  me  a  good  reason  for  this,  I  shall  hold  it  as  insignificant 
end  as  unlikely  to  have  that  etfect,  as  his  other  way  a  general 
toleration. 

Upon  what  ground  does  he  presume  this?  I  assure  you, 
that  man  does  not  understand  the  inclinations  of  the  English 
people,  or  know  their  tempers,  that  thinks,  if  they  were 
(eft  to  themselves  and  had  their   liberty,    they   would   turn 
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papists.  True,  there  are  some  amongst  us  that  have  so  little 
wit  as  to  turn  fanatics,  but  there  are  hardly  any,  but  hav« 
much  more  wit  than  to  turn  papists.  These  are  therefoie 
counterfeit  pretensions  of  Mr  Coleman. 

If  not  by  these  means,  in  what  way  did  he  intend  to 
bring  in  Popery?  His  own  letters  plainly  convict  him  of 
one  step  towards  it,  endeavouring  with  foreign  powers  to 
bring  in  that  religion,  and  to  subvert  oui-s.  For  the  other  way 
of  doing  it,  by  killing  the  King ;  I  leave  it  to  you  whether 
there  were  any  more  probable  way  than  that  to  do  it.  Coiikl 
he  think,  that  the  French  King  would  not  have  thought 
himself  cozened  of  his  money,  if  he  had  not  given  him  hopei 
that  he  would  use  the  most  probable  methods  to  efEect  his 
design  ? 

Therefore  there  must  be  more  in  it ;  for  he  that  was  so 
earnest  for  that  religion,  would  not  have  stuck  at  any  violence 
to  bring  it  in ;  he  would  not  have  stuck  at  blood.  We  knov 
their  doctrines  and  their  practices,  we  know  well,  with  what 
zeal  the  priests  push  them  forward  to  venture  their  own  live^ 
to  take  away  other  men's,  that  differ  from  them,  to  bring  ia 
their  religion,  and  to  set  up  themselves.  For  indeed  in  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  whei*e  Popery  reigns,  the  priests  ha?» 
doriiinion  over  men's  consciences,  and  power  over  their  punea 
They  use  all  arts  imaginable  to  make  proselytes,  and  taktt 
special  care,  that  those  in  their  communion  shall  know  no 
n)ore  than  the  priests  give  them  leave  to  understand  For 
this  reason  thoy  prohibit  the  use  of  all  books  without  their 
licence.  This  blind  obedience  begets  blind  ignorance,  this  in  a 
great  subtilty  of  theirs  to  keep  them  in  it,  that  they  may  pe^ 
fectly  suVunit  to  them. 

What  cannot  they  command,  when  they  have  made 
others  slaves  in  their  understandings,  that  they  must  know  no 
more,  than  what  they  give  them  leave  to  know  1  But  in 
England  it  is  not  so,  Mr  Coleman;  and  therein  you  would 
have  found  a  great  disappointment.  For  if  liberty  of  ooor 
science  had  been  tolerated  here,  that  the  consequence  of  it 
would  have  been  Popery,  I  deny. 

Nothing  is  more  unlikely ;  for  though  in  the  short  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  Popery  came  in  for  some  time,  which  was  but  for 
a  little  time,  the  people  were  not  then  so  well  grounded 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  nor  in  the  principles  of  it;  bafc 
now  they  are,  insomuch,  that  scarce  a  cobbler  but  is  able  to 
baffle  any  Roman  priest  that  ever  I  saw  or  met  with. 

Thanks  be  to  God  we  have  a  preaching  ministry,  and  the 
fi-ee  use  of  the  Scriptures  allowed  amougst  us,  which  they 
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nl  permitted  to  have.  After  this  I  wonder,  that  a  man,  who 
IM  been  bred  up  in  the  Protestant  religion  (as  I  have  reason 
»  believe  that  Mr  Coleman  has)  for  his  father  wai^  a  minister 
la  Suffolk  ;  for  such  an  one  to  depart  from  it,  is  evidence 
iftinst  you,  to  prove  the  indictment.  I  must  make  a  difference 
Imween  us,  aud  those  who  have  been  always  educated  that 
Vftf,  and  so  are  under  the  prepossession  of  their  education, 
m\uctk  is  a  ditficult  thing  to  be  overcome.  I  do  assure  you, 
Ikere  are  but  two  things,  that  I  know  of,  can  make  one  do  it, 
ifttnnestf  or  gross  ignorance.  No  man  of  understanding,  but  for 
W-tfids,  would  have  left  his  religion  to  be  a  papist.  For  you, 
Mr  Coleman,  who  are  a  man  of  reason  and  subtilty,  I  must 
Iril  you  that  it  could  not  be  conscience,  I  cannot  think  it  to 
be  eonscience.  Your  pension  was  your  conscience,  and  your 
ieerptary*8  place  your  bait. 

For  such  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
md  left  it,  I  can  hardly  presume  that  they  do  it  out  of  con- 
vieiioe,  unless  they  do  it  upon  a  mighty  search,  not  leaning 
ipOD  their  own  understanding  and  abilities,  not  hearing  one 
mk  alooe.  Conscience  is  a  tender  thing ;  conscience  will 
tremble  when  it  leaves  the  religir>n  it  has  been  bred  in,  and  its 
moejity  is  shewn  by  being  fearful,  lest  it  should  be  wrong.  No 
wan  may  pretend  to  conscience  truly,  that  takes  not  all  courses 
imaginable  to  know  the  right,  before  he  lets  his  religion  slip 
fron  him. 

Have  we  so  soon  forgot  our  reverence  to  the  late  King, 
and  the  pious  advice  he  left  us  ?  A  King  that  was  truly  a 
defender  of  the  faith,  not  only  by  his  title,  but  by  his  abilities 
lad  writings.  A  King,  who  understood  the  Protestant  religion 
to  well,  that  he  was  able  to  defend  it  against  any  of  the 
Qudin&ls  of  Rome.  And  when  he  knew  it  so  thoroughly,  and 
lied  80  eminently  for  it,  I  will  leave  this  chardcterihtic  note, 
rhafc  whosoever  after  that  departs  from  his  judgment,  had 
leed  have  a  very  good  one  of  his  own,  to  bear  him  out.  I 
leknowledge,  many  of  the  Popish  priests  formerly,  were 
men,  and  may  be  so  still,  beyond  the  seas :  but  I  could 
yet  meet  with  any  here,  that  had  other  learning  or 
lUify  but  artificial  only,  to  delude  weak  women,  aud  weaker 
MO.  They  have,  indeed,  ways  of  conversion,  and  conviction, 
ij  enlightening  our  understandings  with  a  faggot,  and  by  the 
wwerful  and  irresistible  arguments  of  a  dagger  :  but  these  are 
■di  wicked  solecisms  in  their  religion,  that  they  seem  to  have 
flit  them  neither  natural  sense,  nor  natural  conscience.  Not 
MBtnnd  sense  by  their  absurdity,  in  so  an  unreasonable  a 
inlie^  as  of  the  wine  turned  into  blood :  not  natural  conscienoe, 
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by  their  cruelty,  who  make  the  Protestants*  blood  as  wine,  and 
these  priests  thirst  after  it. 

Tan  turn  religio  potuit  snadere  malomm? 

Mr  Coleman,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  rooting  out 
our  religion,  and  our  party  ;  and  he  is  right,  for  they  can  never 
root  out  the  Protestant  religion,  but  they  must  kill  the  Pro* 
testants.  But  let  him  and  them  know,  if  ever  they  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  Popery  in,  by  destroying  the  King,  they 
will  find  that  the  papists  will  thereby  briug  destruction  upon 
themselves,  so  that  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape. 

Ne  catulus  quidcm  relinquendos. 

Our  execution  shall  be  as  quick  as  their  gunpowder,  bnt 
more  efiectual.  So,  gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you,  to 
consider,  what  his  letters  prove  him  guilty  of  directly,  and 
what  by  consequence ;  what  he  plainly  would  have  done,  and 
then,  how  he  would  have  done  it ;  and  whether  you  think  his 
fiery  zeal  had  so  much  cold  blood  in  it,  as  to  spare  any  others  i 

For  the  other  part  of  the  evidence,  which  is  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  present  witnesses,  you  have  heard  themu — I  wiH 
not  detain  you  longer  now,  the  day  is  going  out. 

Afr  Justice  Jones,  You  must  find  the  prisoner  guDty,  of 
bring  in  two  persons  perjured. 

Lord  Chief  Justi:e.  Gentlemen,  if  your  consultation  shill 
be  long,,  then  you  must  lie  by  it  all  niglit,  and  we  will  takt 
your  verdict  to-morrow  morning.  If  it  will  not  be  long,  I  am 
content  to  stay  a  while. 

Jury.     My  Lord,  we  shall  be  short. 

Mr  Justice  Wilde.  We  do  not  speak  to  you  to  make  mors 
haste,  or  less,  but  to  take  a  full  consultation,  and  your  own 
time ;  there  is  the  death  of  a  man  at  the  stake,  and  make  nol 
too  much  haste. 

The  jury  went  from  the  bar,  and  soon  returned  with  I 
verdict  of  guilty. 

Coleman,  You  were  pleased  to  say  to  the  jury,  that  thej 
must  either  bring  me  in  guilty,  or  two  persons  perjured:  I  aa 
a  dying  man,  and  upon  my  death,  and  expectation  of  Kalvation, 
declare,  that  I  never  saw  these  two  gentlemen,  except  Mr  Oatei 
once  in  all  my  life,  at  the  Council  table. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Coleman,  your  own  papers  IH 
onou2;h  to  condemn  you. 

Coleman's  case  was  from  the  outset  before  a  scrap  of  evi 
dence  had  been  given  a  foregone  conclusion.  Scroggs  told  tin 
prisoner,  "You  can't  deny  the  premises  that  you  have  dwn 
these  things,  but  you  deny  the  conclusion  that  you  are  a  traitor.' 
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!o  far  as  words  went  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  much 
i  Scroggs'  treatment  of  Coleman.  The  caution  he  gave  Oates 
digfat  have  come  from  a  Judge  of  the  present  day.  The  case 
lid  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  for  it  might 
«  said  that  the  letters  alone  amounted  to  treason.  Oates 
ras  fairly  broken  down  by  Coleman  in  cross-examination  in 
i^rence  to  what  took  place  at  the  Council,  there  Oates  did 
loi  know  Coleman  by  sight,  a  fact  which  any  unprejudiced  jury 
vould  have  held  conclusive  in  shewing  that  the  long  rigmarole 
U>  which  Oates  had  sworn  was  wholly  untrue.  Bedloe  was 
aUed  to  corroborate  Oates :  on  being  asked  where  Coleman  had 
■een  him  before,  he  could  only  mention  one  place,  Somerset 
House.  But  he  had  just  before  sworn  he  had  heard  Cole- 
Ban  say  he  would  give  his  life  to  carry  on  the  cause.  The 
otiber  witnesses  Sfioke  of  finding  the  papers,  Coleman  only 
tried  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  like  most  alibis  it  only  made  his 
CMe  worse.  Scroggs  laid  it  down  that  as  there  were  two 
viinesses  both  of  whom  spoke  of  killing  the  King,  that  was 
a  lufficient  compliance  with  the  law  of  Edward  VI.*  as  to 
two  witnesses.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  case  is  the 
mj  Scroggs  summed  it  up  to  the  jury ;  not  a  syllable  is 
Slid  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  evidence  of  Oates 
or  Bedloe ;  that  is  wholly  left  out  of  consideration.  It  would 
teem  as  if  Scroggs  considered  that  the  evidence  of  the  two 
informers  had  broken  down.  He  left  the  case  to  the  jury 
amply  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  letters  :  "  the  prisoner 
admits  he  wrote  the  letters  found  in  his  possession;  what  is  the 
true  construction  to  be  put  upon  them  1"  He  stated  Coleman 
nid  he  did  not  mean  treason,  but  to  obtain  liberty  of  con- 
adence  for  the  Catholics.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  object 
and  meaning  of  those  letters  was  to  establish  the  Catholic 
idigion  in  this  country  1  thus  Scroggs  summed  up  for  a  con- 
viction, but  for  a  conviction  on  the  letters  as  the  only  point 
1m  left  to  the  jury  was  the  meaning  of  the  letters. 

It  cannot  be  said  this  was  unfair  to  the  prisoner;  it  was  a 
hnh  way  to  put  the  case,  but  not  more  than  harsh — it  was 
■ok  illegal ;  it  is  even  very  questionable  if  it  is  not  the  way  a 
Judge  would  put  the  case  at  the  present  day.  After  Coleman 
^fu  convicted,  and  protested  he  had  only  seen  Oates  once  before 
•nd  Bedloe  never,  Scroggs  again  disregarding  the  evidence, 
told  the  prisoner  his  own  papers  were  enough  to  condemn  him. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  rightly  or  wrongly  it  was  for  his 
p^en,  and  his  papers  alone,  that  Coleman  was  convicted. 
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Indictment. 


Tiie  usual  sentence  was  passed,  and  on  tlie  3rd  December 
Coleman  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  denying  with  his  last  breath 
"his  knowledge  of  any  plot  or  of  Godfrey's  death*."  His  body 
it  is  said  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by  way  of  France  *. 

On  the  day  of  Coleman's  conviction,  the  King,  at  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Lords,  published  a  proclamation  pn>- 
mibing  "that  if  any  person  or  persons  should  before  the  25tb 
day  of  December  next  make  any  further  discovery  of  the  late 
horrid  design  against  his  Majesty's  person  and  goYemmeiity 
he  or  they  should  not  only  receive  from  his  Majesty  a  reward 
of  £250  for  every  such  discovery,  but  if  he  or  they  were  a 
principal  or  principals  in  the  said  design  they  should  have  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  their 
proceedings  against  the  Catholics  the  Commons  resolved  that 
an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  "that  all  papists  and 
suspected  papists  within  the  several  counties  of  England  mi^ 
be  secured."  In  fact  a  proposal  to  arrest  the  whole  of  * 
numerous  class  of  persons  because  they  professed  a  particular 
form  of  religion  ! 

On  the  17  th  December  five  more  of  the  persons  accused  of 
being  implicated  in  the  plot,  Ireland,  who  it  was  alle^i;ed  had 
with  fifty  other  Jesuits  signed  the  resolution  for  murderiiif 
the  King ;  Grove  and  Pickering,  who  according  to  Gates  had 
undertaken  to  shoot  the  King ;  with  Whitebread  and  Fen  wick 
were  arraigned  before  Scroggs,  C.  J.,  Atkins  and  Bertie,  J.J. 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  They  all  pleaded  not  guilty ;  a  jury  wii 
sworn  ;  six  of  those  who  composed  it  had  sat  on  Coleman's  trial 
The  indictment  against  the  jirisoners  was  as  follows : 

"  Thomas  White,  otherwise  Whitebread,  late  of  the  paridi 
of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  cleri[; 
William  Ireland,  late  of  the  same  parish  in  the  county  afore- 
said, clerk;  John  Fen  wick,  late  of  the  same  parish  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  clerk ;  Thomas  Pickering,  late  of  the  same 
parish  in  the  county  aforesaid,  clerk ;  and  John  Grove,  late  of 
the  same  parish  in  the  county  aforesaid,  gentleman :  for  that 
they  as  false  traitors  of  the  most  illustrious,  serene,  and  moat 
excellent  Prince,  our  Sovereign  Lord  Chai'les  II.  by  the  grace 
of  God  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  KiD|^ 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  their  supreme  and  natural  Lord,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts,  nor  the  duty  of  their 
allegiance  any  ways  weighing,  but  being  moved  and  seduoed 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  the  cordial  love,  and  true,  dae^ 
and  natural  obedience,  which  true  and  faithful  subjects  of  oar 

1  7th  Bep.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  471. 
*  LuttreU's  Diaiy,  i.  p.  8. 
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niti^  cunaultnliub>(,  nnd  pur^Kisea  aibresaid,  bo  amoi 
d,  Uuituriiujily  tu  kill  nnil  tuunlor  our  Eaicl  Soverei; 
I  K.tti2,  ftnil  to  iiiiroilui'U  the  Kouiun  religiiin,  to  1 
' '  a  tbu  kiugdoin  of  Kiiirlaii<],  anil  tu  niter  aud  change 
I  Ttdi^iou,  rightly  and  by  the  laws  of  this 
F  EngUnd,  iu  tbU  saiiie  kingdom  of  England  e»ta- 
li  furthn-,  that  tli«y  the  said  Thomas  Pickeriug  and 
,  in  eXpfUlion  of  their  said  tmitorous  agreemiiut, 
[la  wit)  the  same  -J4th  d<iy  of  Ai'HI,  iii  the  said 
r  of  the  n-Jgn  i>f  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
■  otli«r  dkyit  nnd  times  afterwords  at  the  said  pariali 
I'  QOiM  in  tho  Fii^lds,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex, 
,  dfiOutfnlly,  Advisedly,  maliciously,  dev-ilishly,  and 
sly  they  did  jirepnre  and  olitnin  to  tlieiusclvcs,  and 
1  did  kitii.*i>  RiRskota,  pistols,  awurda,  doggers,  and  other 
9  and  cnicl  weapons  and  instruinenta,  to  kill  and 
r  oar  wud  tjovemign  Lcrd  the  King ;  and  that  they  the 
B  i'ickfiring  and  John  Grove  afterwards,  to  wit  the 
d  iwontioth  day  of  April,  in  the  said  thirtieth  year 
I  of  onr  said  15nv(<roign  Lord  the  King,  nnd  divers 
«  afterwRrds  with  force  and  arnia,  &c.  at  the  said 
b  OilM  in  tho  FiMn  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
I,  and  in  other  places  within  the  said  county  of  Middle- 
-,  duvcitfully,  advisedly,  maliciously,  and  tniitoroiuly, 
wait,  Bud  endeavour  to  kill  and  murder  our  said 
__  I  Lord  the  King ;  and  further,  that  they  the  said 
*  White  otherwise  Whitebread,  William  Ireland,  John 
c,  >nd  other  fnlse  traitors  unknown,  afierwarda  (to  wit) 
1  24Ui  day  of  April  in  the  said  thirtieth  year  of  the 
'  (lur  snid  Sovereign  Lord  tho  King,  at  the  said  parish 
W-d  St  (.iilo  111  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid, 
IlkWly,  ileci-ii fully,  advisedly,  maliciously,  devilishly,  and 
(fanliirUQElj.  did  prepare,  persuade,  escite,  abet,  comfort,  and 
r  other  jiersona  unknown,  and  Btibjecta  of  our  said 
I  Loitl  the  King,  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  our 
Lord  the  King,  gainst  the  duty  of  their 
',  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the 
,  Us  crown  and  dignity,  and  against  the  form  of  the 
t  in  lliat  behalf  made  and  provided." 
'  CtrtuxH  Ltvim.  May  it  please  your  Lordship,  and 
mtlotnen  of  the  juiy :  these  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
■  Whit^  alios  Whit«bread,  William  Ireland,  John  Fen- 
8  Pickering,  and  John  Grove,  do  all  stand  indicted 
a ;  for  that  whereas  they,  as  false  traitors,  mean- 
g  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to  levy 
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Tlie  iiHuol  aeutenoe  was  pasBed,  and  on  the  3rd  Decembti^ 
Coluinan  w«a  executed  at  Tyliurii,  denying  with  his  last  breuth 
"his  knowledge  of  any  plot  or  of  Godfreys  death'."    His  body 
it  is  siiid  was  coiiveywi  to  Rome  by  way  of  Fmnce ', 

On  the  day  of  Coleman's  oonviotion,  the  King,  at  the 
requeHt  of  the  House  of  Lorda,  puLlished  a  proclamation  pro- 
mising "that  if  any  person  or  [n^rsonB  should  before  the  25th 
day  of  December  nest  make  any  further  discovery  of  the  lali! 
horrid  desijju  against  his  Majuaty's  person  and  gcivcrnwent, 
he  or  they  ali'>uld  not  only  receive  from  his  Majesty  a  reward 
of  X250  for  every  sueh  diswivery,  but  if  he  or  tliey  wnre  a 
nrinci{>nl  or  principals  in  the  stvid  desist  tliey  should  have  his 
Majesty'ts  must  gnit-'ious  [lai'don."  Sot  to  be  outdone  in  their 
proectilinga  aguiust  l)ie  Cathoties  tJio  Commons  resolved  tltat 
an  addrras  bt>  presenteil  to  liis  Majesty  "that  all  jiitptsts  and 
BUB|MM:te))  papistB  within  the  several  couutif-s  of  England  mi};ht 
be  seouted."  In  fact  a  projHUitil  to  arrest  the  whale  of  a 
numerous  class  of  {>ereona  because  tliey  [irofesMd  a  particular 
form  of  religion  I 

On  tie  17th  Drcembrr  five  more  of  the  per^ns  accused  of 
b«ng  itn]Jicated  iu  the  |>lot,  Ireland,  who  it  was  alh-^i'd  had 
with  fifty  other  Jesuits  signed  the  rwsolulion  for  murdering 
the  King ;  Grove  and  rickfTiog,  who  Hceorvlin^  U>  t.laies  had 
undertakm  to  shoot  the  King  ;  with  Whitebnttd  and  Fenwiok 
were  arTai^«<d  before  Scrog'^  (.'.  J.,  Atkins  aiul  Bertie.  JJ. 
U  the  Old  BaiW,  They  all  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  a  jury  was 
swwn  ;  aix  of  those  who  c^>lHposed  ll  had  sat  on  Cotenun's  I 
Tbe  indictmeut  aj;ainsl  the  prisoueia  wss  as  foUows : 

"TbouMw  White,  oiherwiae  Whiu4>ri«d,  kto  of  th«  | 
otSl  Gik«  in  lh«  Fields  in  the  cwanty  «f  MiddkeBx,  e 
VUUua  Irehml,  lat«  of  th«  aaaka  paruh  >■  the  cobb^  ■ 
■aid,  cWk;  John  Feasick,  Ut«  of  the  sane  puiah   ia 
amitj  albrHHMl,  dci^ ;  Thoouu  PiekvriB^  Uto  o(  dM  i 
paiiah  ia  th*  oKintj  atorewd,  cle«tc ;  and  John  Qrorc^  li  ' 
tba  aaaw  panih  is  the  cowtj  aionowl.  j[inllii«Mn  :  fa 
Aij  aa  fiik*  tnitan  of  thv  mumt  xUmanM*,  aarnn.  wmi  ■ 
•n^Mrt  PrtBcc^  oar  Sovvragn  Lu(4  Ckifos  IL  hf  lh» j 
cf  G«d  of  fit^u^  SeatkndL   nmM3N  and  Inlud..  f 
Dafcad»  at  tt«F«th.  he.  thair  wynMa  a^  WktmwL  I 
W*n«  Ik  fau  or  Ood  m  thw  hnrt^  aor  tW  Aa^al 
liiiWMwMiy  wig»w»ig>w^  buhMg  morad  aart  ■ 
hr  3n  iMtipUM*  «l  Ife  d«^  tU  nntMl  h»^  and  kvi,  4 
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consul tatioDH,  and  purposes  aforesaid,  so  among 

thrai  had,  traitorously  to  kill  aud  murder  our  said  Soverei^ 

Uml  the  King,  aud  to  introduce  the  Jtoinan  religion,  to  be 

lawl  iritliin  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  to  alter  and  change 

ihe  true  reformed  religion,  rightly  and  by  the  laws  of  this 

kin^om  of  Ungliind,  in  this  same  kingdom  of  England  esta- 

bliibed  :  and  fuither,  that  they  the  said  Thomas  Pickering  and 

Jiihii  (.Jr^ive,  in  expculiou  of  their  said  traitorous  agreement, 

if-.i-rviKrds   (to  wit)  the  same  24th  day   of  Ajiril,  in  the  said 

vnh  vi'iir  of  the  reign  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 

Uid  ill  ri'i'a  otlier  dayx  and  times  afterwards  at  the  said  pariedi 

4  ^  Ui1e«  in  the  Fields,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex, 

i^Kly,   deceitfully,    advisedly,    maliciously,    devilishly,    and 

BHioroosly  they  did  prepare  and  obtain  to  themaelves,  and 

'  and  did  keep  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  diggers,  and  other 

lave  and  cruel   weapons  and   inatruments,   to   kill  and 

der  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King :  aud  that  they  the 

lliamaa  Pickering  and  John  Grove  afterwards,  to  wit  the 

foup  and  twentieth  day  of  April,  in  the  said  thirtieth  year 

he  reign  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  divers 

i  fad  times  afterwards  with  force  and  arms,  &d.  at  the  said 

■h  of  St  Gilea  in  the  Fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 

Id,  and  in  other  places  within  the  said  county  of  Middle- 

t,  &JBdy,  deceitfully,  uiivisedly,  nialicioiiBly,  and  indtorously, 

I  tie  in  wait,  and  endeavour  to  kill  and  murder  our  said 

^ETEign    Lord   the  King ;  and   further,    that   tliey   the  said 

unua  White  otherwise  Whitebread,  William  Ireland,  John 

Bwiek,  and  other  false  traitors  unknown,  afterwai'ds  (to  wit) 

■  laid  34th  day  of  April  in  the  said  thirtieth  year  of  the 

Ign  of  oar  said  Sovereign  Xiord  the  King,  at  the  said  parish 

^^8t  Gilea  in  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid, 

hdy,    deceitfully,    advisedly,    maliciously,    devilblily,  and 

litorously,  did  prepnre,  persuade,  excite,  abet,  comfort,  and 

uael  four  other  persons  unknown,  and  subjects  of  our  said 

mreign  Lord  the  King,  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  our 

"  Sovereign    Lord  the   King,   against   the  duty  of  their 

loe,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the 

his  crown  and  dignity,  aud  against  the  Ibrm  of  the 

ia  that  behalf  made  and  provided." 

(Sir  CretiotU  Levinz.     May  it  please  your   Lordship,  and 

I  gentlemen    of    the  juiy :    these   prisoners  at   the   bar, 

■DM  WhiM  alius  Whitcbread,  William  Ireland,  John  Fen- 

k,  Thomaa  Fiokering,  and  John  Grove,  do  all  stand  indicted 

higfc-trekson ;  for  tliut  whereas  they,  as  false  traitora,  mean- 

'  deaiguing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to  levy 
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deceitfully,  adriaedly,  devilishly,  and  traitorously  they  diJ" 
cousult  and  agree  to  put  and  bring  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  to  death  and  filial  destruction,  and  to  alter  and  change 
the  religien  rightly  and  by  the  laws  of  the  same  kingdom 
established,  to  the  au]ieratition  of  the  Church  of  K«me ;  and 
the  sooner  to  bring  to  pass  and  accomplish  the  same  their 
most  wicked  treiisous  and  traitorous  imaginations  and  ptirpoaes 
aforesaid,  they  the  Baid  Thomas  White  otherwise  Whitebread, 
William  Ireland,  John  Fenwick,  Thomas  Pickering,  John 
Gr07t>,  and  other  false  traitors  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  uuknowu,  afterwards  (to  wit)  the  said  four  and  twentieth 
day  of  April,  in  the  said  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  oar 
said  Sovereign  Loixl  the  King,  at  the  said  parish  of  St  Qiles 
in  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  falsely, 
deceitfully,  advisedly,  maliciously,  devilishly,  and  traitorously 
did  consult  and  agree  that  they  the  said  Thomas  Pickering 
and  John  Grove  should  kill  and  murder  our  said  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King :  and  tliat  they  the  said  Thomas  White  other- 
wise White lii-ead,  William  Irdand,  John  Fenwick,  and  other 
talsn  traiUirs  unknown,  should  therefore  say,  celebrate^  utd 
perform  a  certain  number  of  masses  (then  and  there  agreed  on 
among  theiu)  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  said  Thomu 
Pickering,  and  should  therefore  pay  to  the  said  John  Grove  *„ 
certain  sum  of  money  (then  and  there  also  agreed  < 
them)  :  and  further,  that  the  said  Thomas  PiL-kering  ftnd  Jol 
Grove  mwii  the  agreement  afi'K«aid.  then  and  there  foh 
deceitfully,  advisedly,  maliciously,  devilishly,  and  tnttoroO)  _ 
did  undertake,  and  to  thesaid  Thomas  White  otherwiso  White- 
bread, William  Ireland,  John  Fenwiuk,  and  other  false  traiton 
of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  unknown,  then  ood  there 
\  falsely,  deceitfully,  ailvisedly,  mulioiously.  devilishly,  tutd 
I  tiutoroosly  they  did  then  and  there  promise,  that  th^y  tha 
I  said  Tliomas  Pi(^kering  and  John  Grove  our  said  Sovereign 
I  Lord  the  King  would  kill  and  munler :  ami  further,  that  tfaqr. 
the  said  Thomfts  White  utberwiae  Whitebraul,  Williao  ln^9 
land,  John  Fenoidc,  Thoous  Pickering,  and  John  GrDve,  HM^I 
other  &lse  liaitors  of  our  said  Sovereign  L>.>rd  the  King  umB 
known,  afterwrnrds  (to  wit)  tlte  said  four  and  twentieth  day  d^^ 
April,  in  the  said  thirtietli  vear  ol  the  reign  of-  our  aaid 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  at  Oie  sad  pkrith  of  St  Gilee  m  tfas 
lUds  in  the  county  of  Uiddlw«S  •for«Mud,  &laely.  deceitfhll]', 
adnaedly.Dtaliaoaily,  devilishly,  uad  tmiara«dy,did  s«vafs||* 
pG^t  tfaeir  £uth  vrvrj  one  to  otiicr  «f  ikmm,  mad  did  tfacti  mak 
them  Bwear  aad  praauw  vpoo  tW  amiMBi,  I*  eoocod  and 
not  b>  divu%B  Omr  aid  aMit  vkksd  Mw— .  aad  tnitonwZ 
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nperatition  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  conspirators  from 
time  to  time,  during  all  the  Queen's  reign,  were  disappointed, 
18  Edmond  Campian^  and  several  other  Jesuits,  who  came 
Of?er  in  that  time,  were  executed,  and  suffered  for  their  treasons 
looordiog  to  law ;  at  length,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  Queen's 
time,  a  seminary  for  the  English  Jesuits  was  foimded  at  Yalle- 
dolid  in  Spain,  and  you  know  the  employment  such  persons 
kive.  Soon  after  the  Queen's  death,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
idgn  of  King  James  several  persons  came  over  into  England 
from  this  very  seminary,  who  together  with  one  Henry  Garnet, 
Superior  of  the  Jesuits  then  in  England,  and  divers  other 
S^jlish  papist^,  hatched  that  hellish  gunpowder-plot ;  where- 
by what  was  designed  you  all  know ;  but  as  it  fell  out,  these 
persons,  as  well  as  those  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  like- 
wise disappointed,  and  for  their  execrable  treasons,  in  the 
third  year  of  King  James,  were  executed  at  Tyburn  and  other 
places'.  This  is  evident  by  the  very  Act  of  Parliament  in  3° 
Jfteobi',  in  the  preamble  whereof  mention  is  made  that  Ores  well 
and  Tesmond  Jesuits,  came  from  Valleclolid  in  Spain  to  execute 
iUs  gunpowder-treason  with  the  Popish  party  here  in  England. 

After  this  treason,  so  miraculously  discovered,  was  punished, 
cue  would  not  have  thought  that  any  future  age  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  like  conspiracy ;  but  it  so  falls  out  that  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  and-  Jesuitism  still  worketh,  for  there  has 
cf  late  been  a  sort  of  cruel  and  bloody-minded  persons,  who,  in 
Impes  to  have  better  success,  than  they  had  in  former  times, 
dufing  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  have 
set  on  foot  as  horrid  a  design  as  that  of  the  gunpowder-treason ; 
I  can  resemble  it  to  no  other  plot,  or  design,  or  treason  in 
iny  other  time,  and  truly  it  does  resemble  that  in  many 
psiticulars :  I  may  say,  it  does  at  the  least  equal  it,  if  not 
exceed  it  I  shall  mention  two  or  three  particulars  in  which 
diis  plot  resembles  that.  First,  that  horrid  design  was  to  take 
iway  the  life  of  the  then  King,  to  subvert  the  government, 
to  introduce  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  destroy  the  established 
I^otestant  religion  in  England,  and  so,  our  proofs  will  make 
out,  that  in  each  of  these  particulars  this  design  is  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  great  actors  in  that  design  were  priests  and 
Jesuits  that  came  from  Yalledolid  in  Spain  and  other  places 
bejond  the  seas.  The  great  actors  in  this  plot  are  priests  and 
Jesuits,  that  are  come  from  St  Omers,  and  other  places  beyond 
tbe  seas  nearer  home  than  Spain. 

Thirdly^  that  plot  was   chiefly  guided   and   managed   by 

1  See  his  trial,  Vol.  i.  p.  232. 
«  See  Vol.  1.  p.  373.  »  See  Vol.  i.  p.  312. 
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war  within  the  kingdom,  to  make  miserable  slaughter  amongst 

the  King  s  subjects,  to  subvert  the  religion  established  by  the 

'  law  of  the  laud,  to  introduce  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of 

Rome,  and  to  bring  to  death  and  final  destruction,  and  to 

murder  and  assassinate  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  they  did 

to  etiect  these  things,  the  four  and   twentieth  of  April  last 

assemble  themselves  together,  with  many  other  false  traitors 

I  yet  unknown,  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields  in  the 

i  county  of  Middlesex,  and  there,  being  so  assembled,  the  better 

j  to  effect  these  designs  did  make  agreements  and  conspire  to- 

:  gether ;  first,  that  Pickering  and  Grove  should  kill  the  King, 

i  and  that  White  and  the  rest  of  the  persons  that  stand  indicted, 

I  with  many  other  traitors,  should  say  a  great  number  of  masses 

.  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Pickering,  I  think  thirty  thousand,  and 

,  they  did  further  agree  there  that  Grove  should  have  a  great 

I  sum  of  money,  and  upon  this  agreement  Cvrove  and  Pickering 

I  did  undertake  and  promise  they  would  do  this  fact,  and  did 

I  then  aiid  there  take  the  sacrament  and  an  oath  to  one  another 

!  upon    the   sacrament,   that   they   would   conceal   these   their 

treasons,  that  they  might  the  better  effect  them ;  and  that  in 

pursuance  of  this.  Grove  and  Pickering  did  divers  times  lie  in 

wait  to  munler  the  King,  and  did  provide  arms  to  do  it ;  and 

the  indictment  farther  set;$  forth,  that  White,  and  Ireland,  and 

Fenwiok,  and  many  other  traitors  yet  unknown,  did  procure 

four  other  pensons  yet  also  unknown,  for  to  kill  the  King, 

•  against  the  p^^ace  of  our  Sovereii^i  Lord  the  King,  his  crown 

a=>d  dijTiirr,  and  a^^ainst  the  form  of  the  statute.     These  are  the 

Lvuds  of  thv>se  tac;s  u^r  whioh  thev  stand  indicted  :  thev  have 

all  pleaded  not  guilty,  if  we  prove  them  or  any  of  them  guilty 

of  tiiae  or  any  of  :hese  facts  a«xx»niing  to  the  evidence  joa 

sLjkll  Lave,  we  how  you  will  diid  it. 

.S:-7-::  F'Ci.-ri.'K  May  i:  plwkse  your  Li>fvislii|K  and  too 
^-il-riiirsi  of  :he  j^iry,  tL-  j^rscns  here  Wfoce  yoa  stand 
zi-iij^cd  c:  Li^^-Trvasci.  liey  are  dve  in  xiuxt»r»  thiee  of 
ti-*^  are  JesKn-s*  oc-?  is  a  rot;?^  tie  sinh  i*  a  layman,  p^raons 
fily  rrersir^i  rVr  li-?  w.«  in  Lir.a.  Oecil-:  raec,  it  is  not 
^zLJc^cwa.  lo  zs."^   rvrsccA.  rjiy  :o  evtrry  cc-?  a=x>c^  its^  that 

F-c::czla::  ::i   lier-    i**   '>ftfci  a  *>:'§. jt-  -"arr^fvi  v>cl  w>  snbrark 
"Ui*  r-T-m3KCi.*z>i  ii«r:y  lirf  IV.Cc^s:a::i:  rf'-cx^ 
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looeed  them,  till  the  whole  number  had  been  there :  and  there 

'ere  directions  given,  and  a  course  taken,  that  there  should  be 

ome  person  to  -tell  them  whither  they  should  go  from  thence. 

kfter  they  had  met  there  at  several  times  in  the  same  day,  ;  ea«& 

liey  were  appointed,  and  adjourned  to  several  other  places; '  ^^f'J??}^ 

nme  of  them   were   appointed    to   be   at    Mr   Whitebread's   /wtA« 

lo^;ing,  and  that  was  in  Wild  Street,  at  one  Mr  Sanders's    ^^^^^ 

kocuse:  others  were  appointed  to  go  to  Mr  Ireland's  lodging, 

vliich  was  in  Kussel  Street  (and  this  Mr  Ireland  was  treasurer 

of  the  society):  and  others  were  to  -meet  at  Mr  Fen  wick's 

ckimber  in  Diniry  Lane ;  and  he  was  at  that  time  procurator 

tad  agent  for  that  society.     Others  were  appointed  to  meet  at 

Htrcourt's  lodging ;  and  others  at  other  places. 

When  they  came  there,  they  all  agreed  to  the  general 
ifaagD.  of  the  first  meeting,  to  kill  the  King.  There  was  a 
piper,  or  some  instrument  to  be  subscribed.  This  was  done, 
ind  the  sacrament  was  taken  for  the  concealment  of  it. 
After  that,  Whitebread,  Ireland,  Fenwick,  and  others,  agreed, 
that  Mr  Grove  and  Mr  Pickering  should  be  employed  to 
aaissinate  the  King.  One  of  them  (Mr  Grove)  being  a 
ky-brother,  was  to  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  a  great 
warn;  the  other,  as  a  more  suitable  reward  for  his  pains,  was 
to  have  thirty  thousand  masses  said  for  his  soul.  Mr  White- 
hiead,  Mr  Ireland,  and  Mr  Fenwick,  were  all  privy  to  this 
design ;  this  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.  In  August 
afker  (l>eing  appointed  to  kill  the  King,  but  it  not  taking 
c&ct,  either  their  hearts  misgave  them,  or  they  wanted  oppor- 
imity)  there  was  another  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  where  the 
vitnesses  will  tell  you,  four  Irish  persons  were  hired  for  to 
kiU  the  King.  And  this  was  ordered,  in  case  the  other  design 
fuled,  and  was  sent  down  to  them  to  Windsor,  where  they 
iwre  to  have  done  the  act.  After  this,  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  do  it,  who  were  to  take  the  King  at  his  morning 
^Hik  at  Newmarket 

These  persons  were  all  disappointed  in  their  design.     Yo\i 

Aill  hear  what  was  the  agreement,  how  it  was  carried  on,  what 

icvards  were  given  to  carry  it  on.     We  shall  acquaint  you 

fikewise,  that  for  the  bottom  of  this  design  (when  so  many 

Jesnits  should  come  over,  when  they  should  have  so  many 

coDsaltations,  when  they  shouM  resolve  to  kill  the  King)  there 

toold  be  no  less  than  the  altering  of  religion,  and  introduction 

rf  Popery  into  England.     At  the  first  meeting,   they   had 

•dered,  that  Mr  Gary  a  Jesuit,  as  their  procurator  and  agent, 

ikoold  go  to  Rome,  to  act  their  concerns  there.  All  which  things 

^  be  made  out  to  you  by  witnesses.    There  are  likewise  some 
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other  circumstances  that  will  be  material  to  confirm  those  wit- 
nesses. We  shall  produce  a  letter  written  in  February  last, 
about  the  time  that  Mr  Whitebread  sent  over  his  summoiui 
for  the  Jesuits  to  appear.  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr 
Petre,  a  Jesuit  now  in  custody ;  to  Tunstal  a  Jesuit,  to  give 
him  notice,  that  he  should  be  in  London  about  the  twenty-first 
of  April,  and  be  ready  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April;  that 
he  knew  what  the  business  was ;  but  he  advised  him  to  conceal 
himself,  lest  the  plot  should  be  discovered. 

Mr  Finch  opened  the  evidence :  Before  we  call  our  wit- 
nesses, I  would  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  what  has  already  beea 
opened  to  you ;  the  quality  of  the  offenders  themselves,  the 
nature  of  the  offence  they  stand  indicted  of. 

For  the  offenders,  they  are  most  of  them  priests  and  Jesuits; 
three  of  them  at  least  are  so;  the  other  two,  are  the  accursed 
instruments  of  this  design. 

For  the  offence  itself,  it  is  high-treason,  and  though  it  be 
high- treason  by  the  staitute  of  27th  Eliz.*  for  men  of  that 
profession  to  come  into  England ;  yet  these  men  are  not  indicted 
upon  that  law,  nor  for  that  treason :  so  they  should  not  £eui<7 
they  suffered  martyrdom  for  their  religion,  as  some  of  them 
have  vainly  imagined  in  their  case.  It  wiis  treason,  repeated 
acts  of  treason,  in  these  men;  and  those  proceeding  from  a 
principle  of  religion  too,  that  justly  occasioned  the  making  that 
law  :  80  here  you  might  observe  a  pregnant  instance  of  it  in 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  that  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity, 
as  now  they  thought  they  had,  they  have  never  failed  to  put 
those  principles  into  practice. 

As  they  are  not  indicted  for  being  priests,  I  must  desire 
you  to  lay  that  out  of  the  case,  and  consider,  that  they  stand 
here  accused  for  treason ;  such  treason,  as  were  they  laymen 
only,  they  ought  to  die  for  it;  though  I  cannot  but  observe, 
they  were  the  sooner  traitors  for  being  priests. 

The  treason  therefore  they  stand  indicted  of  is  a  coil- 
spiracy  to  kill  the  King,  and  that  too  with  circumstances  so 
aggravating  (if  anything  can  aggravate  that  offence  which  iB 
the  highest)  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Government,  and  utter  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
would  serve  their  turn.  When  you  consider  the  root  from  whence 
this  treason  springs,  you  will  cease  wondering  that  all  this 
should  be  attempted,  and  rather  wonder  that  it  was  not  done. 

Mischiefs  have  often  miscarried  for  want  of  wickednen 
enough ;  the  horror  of  conscience,  or  else  the  malice  of  the 
aggressor  not  being  equal  to  the  attempt,  has  sometimes  pre- 

1  27  EUz.  c.  2.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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rented  the  execution  of  it  Here  is  no  room  for  anything  of 
this  kind :  this  treason  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
from  a  sense  that  it  is  lawful ;  nay,  that  they  ought  to  do 
Uieae  things ;  and  every  neglect  here,  is  looked  on  as  a  piece 
rf  irreligion,  a  want  of  zeal ;  for  which  one  of  the  prisoners 
did  penance,  as  in  the  courses  of  our  evidence  we  shall  prove 
vntoyou. 

And  when  we  consider  too,  that  this  is  can-ied  on,  not  by 
the  fury  of  two  or  three  busy  men  over-zealous  in  the  cause, 
\nX  by  the  deliberate  and  steady  counsels  of  the  whole  order, 
wider  the  obligations  of  secrecy  as  high  as  Christian  religion 
cm  lay  on  them  ;  you  have  great  reason  to  wonder  it  did  not 
soeoeed.  And  yet  after  all  this  they  have  not  been  able  to 
pPBTaiL  Not  that  we  can  brag  of  any  human  policy  that  did 
prevent  it ;  all  that  the  wit  of  man  could  do,  these  men  had 
done:  it  was  the  providence  of  God,  it  was  his  revelation; 
that  providence  that  first  enlightened  his  Church,  and  has 
preserved  it  against  all  opposition  heretofore,  has  once  more 
dinppointed  their  counsels,  and  preserved  the  King  and  this 
Bition  in  the  profession  of  that  true  religion  these  men  have 
ninly  attt^mpted  to  destroy. 

I  will  not  open  to  you  the  particulars  of  our  evidence,  that 

I  had  rather  should  come  from  the  witnesses  themselves  :  I  will 

only  tell  you  what  will  be  the  course  of  it.     We  shall  prove 

to  you,  that  there  was  a  summons  for  a  consultation  to  be  held 

hjr  these  men  the  24th  of  April  last,  from  the  Provincial  Mr 

Wkitebread ;  that  they  had  a  caution  given  them,  not  to  come 

too  soon,  nor  appear  much  about  town,  till  the  consultation  was 

over,  lest  occasion  should  be  given  to  suspect  the  design :  that  a 

coQsaltation  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  Cary,  their 

piocnrator,  to  Rome ;  though  we  shall   prove  to  you,  it  was 

lor  oUier  purposes :   that  they  adjourned  from  their  general 

•aembly  into  lesser  companies ;  where  several  persons  attended 

them  to  carry  intelligence  of  their  several  resolutions  :  that  at 

thtte  several  consults,  they  resolved,  the  King  was  to  be  killed. 

That  Pickering  and  Grove  should  do  it ;  for  which   the  one 

WIS  to  have  30000  Masses  said  for  his  soul :  the  other  was  to 

have  £1500.     That  in  prosecution  of  this  design,  they  made 

«T«ral  attempts  to  execute  it ;  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  the 

King  several  times  in  St  James's  Park  and  other  places ;  and 

<»oe  in   particular,   it    had    been   done    by   Pickering,   if  it 

W  not  pleased  God   to  have  prevented  it   by  an    accident 

'"foreseen ;  the  flint  of  his  pistol  being  loose,  he  durst  not 

•ttempt  it,  though  he  had  an  opportunity :  for  which  neglect 

^  niMlerwent  the  penance  of  20  or  30  strokes.     When  these 
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laen  {aikd,  they  hired  four  ru£GaiiB  to  murder  the  K!a 
at  Windsor,  And  after  Uiat  at  Newmarket.  The;  waylaid  Hm 
in  all  bis  privacies  and  retirements,  wherever  they  could  think 
it  moHt  convenient  to  cxecnt«  their  design. 

We  shall  prove  thia  by  two  witnesses ;  who  though  they 
should  not  speak  to  the  sara^  consul  tatton^i,  nor  the  same 
times ;  yet  are  still  two  witnesses  in  law.  For  several  wit- 
nesses of  several  overt-acts,  are  so  many  witnesaes  to  the 
treason.  Because  treason  consists  in  the  intentian  cif  the  man, 
in  the  compassing  and  imi^pning  the  death  of  tlie  King.  Thu 
seveml  overt^ucta  which  declare  that  intention,  i 
many  evidences  of  the  treason. 

Mr  Serjeant  Buldicin.  Pray,  Mr  Oates,  will  you  dw 
to  the  Court  and  the  Jury,  what  design  there  was  fat  A 
killing  of  his  Majesty,  and  by  whom  J  , 

Mr  Oatfs.  In  the  tnoutb  of  December  last,  Mr  ' 
Whitebread  received  a  patent  from  the  General  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome  to  be  Provincial  of  the  Order ;  after  he  had  received 
this  patent,  he  sunt  orders  to  one  George  Conyers  a  Jesuit  at 
St  Omen  to  preach  upon  St  Thomus  of  Canterbury's  Day ;  by 
virtue  of  this  order,  George  Conyers  did  preach  against  oath* 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  in  his  diacoui-se  called  them. 
anti-christinn  and  devilioh.  In  the  month  of  January,  Wlut» 
bread  sent  several  letters  to  St  Omers ;  In  wliiuh  letters  (iien 
wuH  contained  intimation  of  his  intent  to  proceed  against  Uw 
King's  peraon  to  BssasBinato  hijn,  which  letters  were  writtan 
to  Kichard  Ashby,  Id  the  month  of  Pebruaiy,  there  came  an 
onler  &om  him  as  Provincial,  for  several  of  the  Jesuits  to 
ike  their  appearance  at  London,  at  a  consult  to  be  held  th« 
24th  of  April  old  Htyle. 

Lord  CIm/ J'lstice.      Where  was  Whitebread  theul 

Mf  Onti's.  He  was  then  in  London,  as  I  supfiose  by  *li» 
dating  of  his  letters.    From  Mr  W^lLteb^cHd  after  this  summon^ 

received  n  second  summons,  the  5th  of  April,  new  styles 

upon  the  summons  nine  appejired  at  Iiondon,  the  Rector  of 

Lio^e,  Sir  Thomas  Preston,  the  Rector  of  Ghent,  whose  nxtut 

Marsh,  Ihe  Rector  of  Wott«n,  whose   name  is  WiUiMsi^ 

Sir  John  Warner,  and  two  or  tliree  more  from  St  Omon; 

D  was  a  special  order  given  ns,  to  keep  ourselves  close,  \mA 

iliould  be  eusiieoted,  and  so  our  design  disclosed.  Upon 
the  24tli  of  April,  old  style,  we  appearel  in  the  consult.  The 
consult  was  begun  at  the  White-Hoiite  Tavern  in  the  Strand, 
and  there  they  met  in  several  rooms,  they  came  in  by  degr«ei^ 
and  as  the  new  ones  came  on,  the  old  ones,  tlir.se  tluU 
had  been  there  before,  fell  oS,     And  there  Juhn  Cuy  WH 
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l^wiiited  to  go  procurator  to  Rome,  and  he  was  so  appointed 
iy  the  suffrages  of  the  three  prisoners  at  the  bar,  Whitebread, 
irdand,  and  Fenwick.  It  was  afterwards  adjourned  into 
Bfveral  ooUoqaies,  or  little  meetings  ;  one  meeting  was  at  Mrs 
Sanders's  House,  that  butts  upon  Wild-House;  a  second  at 
Hr  Ireland's ;  a  third  at  Mr  Harcourt's ;  a  foui*th  at  Mr 
Qrove's ;  and  other  meeting  or  meetings  there  were,  but  I  can- 
not give  a  good  account  of  them.  After  they  had  thus  met, 
ind  debated  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  life  of  the  King, 
tiwj  drew  up  this  resolve ;  it  was  drawn  up  by  one  Mico,  who 
im  secretary  to  the  society,  and  Socius,  or  companion  to  the 
Frorincial*. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  was  that  done? 
Mr  OcUes.  That  day.  The  resolve  was  this,  as  near  as  I 
€tt  remember,  the  words.  It  is  resolved,  that  Thomas  Picker- 
ing and  John  Grove,  shall  go  on  in  their  attempt  to  assassi- 
itke  the  King  (whether  they  used  the  word  assassinate,  I  can't 
Mnember,  but  the  meaning  was,  they  should  make  an  attempt 
ipon  his  person)  and  that  the  reward  of  the  one,  that  is  Grove, 
ibmld  be  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  that  Pickering's  should 
\tb  thirty  thousand  Masses.  After  this  resolution  was  signed 
Ij  Whitebread,  it  was  signed  by  Fenwick  and  Ireland,  and  all 
^  four  clubs :  I  saw  them  sign  it,  for  I  carried  the  instru- 
WBtkt  from  one  to  another. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     What  was  it  they  signed] 
Mr  Oates,     The  resolve  of  the  consult 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  that  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Hiool 

Mr  Oates.    Yes,  my  Ix)rd,  that  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mico. 
Whitebread.     Does  he  say  he  saw  them  sign  it  ] 
Jfr  Oaies.     Yes,  I  saw  them  sign  it. 

Jury,  We  desire  he  may  be  asked,  where  he  saw  them  sign  it. 
Mr  Oates.     Mr  Whitebread  signed  it  at  that  part  of  the 
consult  that  was  at  his  chamber,   Ireland   signed   it  at  that 
|ttt  dt  the  consult  that  was  at  his  chamber,  Fenwick  signed  it 
It  that  part  of  the  consult  that  was  at  his  chamber. 
Whitebreetd.     Were  you  at  all  these  places  ] 
Jfr  OcUes.     I  went  with  it  from  place  to  place;  but  I 
mention  no  more  now,  but  only  these. 

Whitebread.     You  were  not  at  all  these  places,  and  saw 
fcm  sign  it  there,  were  you  1 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  I  saw  them  sign  it  at  all  those  places. 
h  the  month  of  May,  Mr  Whitebread  came  over  as  Provincial 

*  This  was  one  of  the  assignments  of  perjury  on  which  Oates  was 
^  ««neted. 
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from  England  to  St  Omers,  to  begin  his  provincial  visitatioii, 
and  with  him  came  Gary  and  his  companion  Mico.  Gary  left 
St  Omers  to  begin  his  journey  to  Home ;  Whitebread,  after  hb 
had  given  an  account  of  what  proceedings  the  Catholics  of 
England  had  made  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kiii|' 
dom,  what  moneys  had  been  gathered,  what  suffrages  disperse^ 
what  means  had  been  used,  what  noblemen  had  joined  in  tliis 
execrable  plot;  ordered  me  to  come  for  England. 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice,     Whitebread  did? 

Mr  Gates,     Yes,  Whitebread  did.     The  business  I  wasts 
come  into  England  for,  was  to  murder  Dr  Tongue,  a  Dockir 
in   Divinity,  who  had  translated  a  book  called  The  JesM 
Morals;    out  of    French    into   English.     I   came  over  into  = 
England  on  the  23rd   of  June,  new  style*;    I  came  out  of; 
St  Omers,  that  isy  the  1 3th  in  the  style  of  England ;  on  tlw ; 
24th  new  style,  I  took  the  packet-boat  at  Calais ;  the  25tii 
new  style,   I  met  Fen  wick  at  Dover,  he  came  down 
certain  youths,  to  send  them  to  St  Omers,  and  ordered  thflif 
passage.     With   Mr   Fenwick   and   some   other   persons^ 
came  to  London  in  a  coach,  and  six  miles  (as  near  as  I 
member)  on  this  side  Canterbury,  at  a  place  called  Bol 
our  coach  was  stopped  by  the  searchers,  and  they  exa 
a  box  that  was  in  the  coach  directed  for  the   Hono 
Richard  Blundell,  Esq.;  this  box,  when  they  opened  it, 
found  full   of  beads,  crucifixes,   images,  and  other  sorts 
trumpery,  that  I  cannot  give  a  good  account  of ;  he  can  giva 
the  best :  Mr  Fenwick  went  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  aikl 
personated  Thompson,  as  living  near  the  Fountain-Tavern  •! 
Charing-Cross ;  and  ordered  the  searchers  to  write  to  him  hj 
the  name  of  Thompson.     When  the  box  Was  seized,  they  being 
prohibited  goods,  Fenwick  said,  if  they  had  searched  his  pockets^ 
they  had  found  such  letters  about  hiiu,  as  might   have 
him   his   life;   but  his   letters  escaped  searching.     We 
that  night  to  Sittinbourne,  and  laid  there  Sunday  the  2M^ 
new  style,  as  near  as  I  remember ;  we  stayed  there  till  the  after^ 
noon:  we  took  coach  in  the  afternoon,  and  came  as  far  4^ 
Dartford.     On   Monday  morning  we  came  to   London;  and: 
when   we  came  to  Loudon,  and   had  continued   there  warn 
days,  one  Ashby  came  to  town,  he  had  been  some  time  Hector 
of  St  Omers,  and  was  come  to  England  sick  of  the  gout,  and 
was  to  go  to  Bath  to  be  cured.     He  brought  instructions  froB- 
Whitebread ;  the  instructions  contained  in  them  these  parj 
ticulars.     First^  that  ten  thousand  pounds  should  be  proposm 

^  On  Oates*  trial  for  perjury  it  was  proved  he  was  at  St  Omers  at  iSbtB 
time  and  did  not  leave. 
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to  Sir  George  Wakemau  for  the  killing  of  the  King.  Secondly, 
that  care  should  be  taken  for  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  Thirdly,  that  care  should  be  taken  for  the  murder 
of  Dr  StillingOeet.  Fourthly,  that  though  this  proposal  was 
made  to  Sir  George  Wakeman  of  £10,000  yet  Pickering  and 
Grove  should  go  on  with  their  attempts.  Afterwards  these 
were  copied  out,  and  dispersed  to  the  sevei*al  conspirators  in 
the  kingdom,  whose  names  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Coleman 
made  several  copies  aud  dispersed  them  about :  then  the 
X10,000  was  proposed  to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  but  refused. 
Lord  Chief  JiLstice,  What,  it  was  too  little] 
Mr  Gates.  Yes,  it  was  too  little.  Then  Whitebread  wrote 
from  St  Omers,  that  in  case  £10,000  would  not  do,  fifteen 
should  be  proposed,  and  he  accepted  that. 

L(yrd  Chief  Jtistice.  Were  you  by  when  he  accepted  it  1 
Mr  Gates.  No,  I  was  not :  but  it  appeared  upon  their  entry- 
books,  and  it  ajipeared  by  a  letter  from  this  gentleman  Mr 
Whitcbrend,  wherein  he  shewed  a  gi*eat  deal  of  joy  for  Sir 
George  Wakeman's  accepting  of  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
After  it  was  agreed,  that  Sir  George  Wakeman  should  have 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  five  thousand  of  it  was  paid  by  Cole- 
man or  his  Older.  Thus  the  state  of  affairs  stood  till  August. 
Then  one  Fogarthy,  who  is  dead,  came  to  a  consult  of  the 
Jesuits  with  the  Benedictines  :  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  Fen  wick 
was  at  this  consult,  and  Harcourt.  There  were  four  ruffians 
recommended  to  them. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.     By  whom  ] 

Mr  Gates.  By  Fogarthy,  they  were  recommended,  but 
accepted  of  by  these  consultors,  and  consented  to  by  Fenwick. 
They  were  sent  away,  and  the  next  day  after  fourscore  pounds 
was  sent  them,  the  most  part  of  it  was  gold,  and  Coleman  was 
there  and  gave  the  messenger  a  guinea  to  expedite  his  errand. 
In  the  month  of  August  other  lettera  came  from  Whitebread, 
wherein  he  gave  an  account  of  what  care  he  had  taken  of  the 
Scotch  busine^ss ;  and  ordered  one  Moor  and  one  Sanders,  alias 
Brown,  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  ordered  the  Rector  of  London, 
William  Harcourt,  to  send  them  ;  and  he  sent  them  the  6th  of 
August,  in  the  name  of  the  Provincial. 
Whitebread.     From  whence  1 

Mr   Gates.     From  London,  and   they  went  to   prosecute 

and  carry  on   the   design   which   Fenwick   and   Ireland   had 

plotted,  of  a  rebellion  among  the  disaffected   Scots   against 

the  governors  appointed   them   by  the  King,  and   they  sent 

•  down  ministers  to  preach  under  the  notion  of  Presbyterian 

tuinisters^  in  order  to  get  the  disaffected  Scots  to  rise,  by 
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inaimiating  the  Bad  condition  they  were  liitly  to  bo  in,  if 
reason  of  episcopal  tyranny.  That  they  were  re-solved  to  dispose 
of  the  King,  and  intended  to  dispose  of  the  Buke  too.  in  case 
he  did  nirt  appear  vigorous  iu  promoting  tlifj  Catholic  religion. 

Lord  C'hii'/  Justice.  Have  you  done  with  your  evidence  I 
What  do  you  know  of  the  prisoners  at  tlie  bar!  Name 
them  all. 

Mr  Oales.     There  is  Whitcbread,  Ireland,  Fenwick,  Picki 
ing,  and  Grove. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  sure  Pickering  and   Grgl 
accepted  the  terme? 

Mr  Oales.     Yes,  T  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Jvslitx.     Where  was  iti 

Mr  Oates.  At  Mr  Whitebrcad's  lodf^ings,  at  Mrs  Sanders's 
house.  As  for  Grove,  indeed,  he  attended  at  thnt  time  upon 
Fenwick  at  hia  chamber ;  but  after  the  consult  was  over,  ht 
cauie  to  Whitebread's  lodgings,  and  took  the  sHcrameat  tmA 
the  oaths  of  secrecy  upon  it,  and  accepted,  and  agreed  to  it. 

Lonl  Chief  Justice.  Were  you  there  when  he  took  th» 
sacmment  1 

Mr  Oates.     Yea,  I  was. 

Loj-d  C/ti^f  Justice.     Wlio  gave  vou  the  sacrameatl 

Mr  Oales.  It  was  a  Jesuit,  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Barton, 

Whifebreatt.  My  Lord,  before  I  forget  it,  I  desire  to  tn 
this.  He  says  that  at  such  and  such  consults  in  April  niul 
May  he  was  pi-eaent,  and  carried  the  resolutions  from  onp  la 
another.  ITiere  are  above  a  hiindred  and  a  hundred,  that  qui 
testify  he  was  all  that  while  at  Ht  Oiuerij.  Fray  t«ll  mu  when 
I  received  the  sacrament  1 

Mr  Gates.     At  the  same  time. 

Whilebread.     What  day  was  that  t 

Mr  Oates.     The  24th  of  April. 

Whit^ead.     Was  I  there  1 

Mr  Oales.     You  wePe  there. 

Whitehread.     I  take  God  to  witness  I  was  not. 

2Mrd  Chief  Justice.  Mr  W^hitebread.  you  shall  have  tinw 
to  make  your  answer.  But  Mr  Gates,  pray  Mr  Oates,  when 
was  Mr  Gary  despatched  to  Borne,  and  what  wns  hia  errudl 

Mr  Oales.  I  will  tell  yon  ;  he  was  approved  of  to  go  to 
Rome  the  24th  of  A  pril ;  in  the  month  of  J^ay  or  June,  Whito* 
bread  brought  Cury  to  St  Omors,  and  one  Mico  his  seoTeUiJ 
or  companion  with  him. 

Lord  Chvf  Justice.     When  ft-aa  itt 

Mr  Oales.     In  the  month  of  May  or  Juno,  he  ' 
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over  by  the  Provincial ;  then  he  went  on  his  journey,  and  at 
Paris  received  X20  to  bear  his  charges. 

Mr  Finch,  What  do  you  know  of  any  attempts  to  kill  the 
King  in  St  James's  Park? 

Mr  Oates.  I  saw  Pickering  and  Grove  several  times 
walking  in  the  park  together  witli  their  screwed  pistols,  which 
were  longer  than  ordinary  pistols,  and  shorter  than  some  car- 
bines. They  had  silver  bullets  to  shoot  with,  and  Grove  would 
have  had  the  bullets  to  be  champt,  for  fear  that  if  he  should 
shoot,  if  the  bullets  were  round,  the  wound  that  might  be  given 
might  be  cured. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  Grove  intend  to  champ  them  ? 

Mr  Oates.     He  said  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  shew  you  the  bullets  1 

Mr  Oates.     I  saw  them. 

Grove.     When  was  this  ? 

Mr  Oates.  I  saw  the  bullets  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in 
the  month  of  June. 

Whitehread.     Where  did  you  see  them  ? 

Mr  Oates.     In  Grove's  possession. 

Whitehread.     At  what  time  ] 

Mr  Oates.     In  the  month  of  May. 

Whitebrefid,  Then  was  he  actually  himself  at  St  Omers. 
Was  it  in  May,  or  June  ? 

Mr  Oates.  The  latter  end  of  May  and  June.  I  saw  them 
then  twice,  if  not  thrice.     But  Pickering's  I  saw  in  August. 

iSir  Cr.  Levinz.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Pickering's 
doing  penance,  and  for  what  1 

Mr  Oates.  In  the  month  of  March  last,  (these  persons 
have  followed  the  King  several  years)  at  that  time  he  had  not 
looked  to  the  flint  of  his  pistol,  it  was  loose,  and  he  durst  not 
venture  to  lire.  He  had  a  fair  opportunity,  Whitehread  said ; 
and  because  he  missed  it  through  his  own  negligence,  he  under- 
went penance,  and  had  20  or  30  strokes  of  discipline,  and 
Grove  was  chidden  for  his  carelessness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  was  in  March  last? 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr  Oates,  By  letters  I  have  seen  from  Mr  Whitehread, 
these  I  saw,  and  read,  and  I  know  Whitebread's  hand. 

Mr  fSerjearU  Baldwin.  What  do  you  know  of  the  ruffians 
that  went  down  to  Windsor  1     What  success  had  they  ? 

Mr  Oates.  I  can  give  no  account  of  that,  because  in  the 
beginning  of  September  this  gentleman  that  had  been  in 
England  some  time  before,  came  to  London,  and  the  business 
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liad  taken  air,  nud  one  Bcildijiglielii  had  written  to  him,  tMl^ 
the  thing  was  diflcovei^d,  and  that  iioue  but  such  a  one  coold  do 
it,  Dsmiug  me  hy  a  name  that  lie  koGW  I  went  by. 
Whilebread.     When  was  that,  airl 

Mr  Oalee.  In  the  lunntli  of  September  Ifisc.  I  came  to 
the  provincial's  chamber  the  third  of  Sepbeniher,  when  I  cHme 
I  could  not  apeiik  with  him,  for  he  wcm  at  supjier;  but  wlipu 
he  Lad  slipped  I  was  admitted,  and  there  he  shewed  mo  llie 
letter  he  had  received  from  Beddingfield, 

}Vhitel>read.     Where  did  you  see  it  J 

Mr  Oateg.  You  read  it  to  me  when  you  chid  me,  aud 
beat  me,  and  abused  me. 

Lord  Chief  JuBlice.     What  did  he  chtde  you  for  1 

Mr  Oates.  He  charged  me  in  very  high  language  of  being 
with  the  Kin3,  and  with  a  minister,  and  diHcoTeriuft  the  matter. 
I  was  BO  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman  who  was  with  the 
King,  did  wear  the  sHme  coloured  clothes  that  I  wore  :  nntl  he 
liaviiig  given  an  account  that  the  party  wore  such  clothes, 
the  suspicion  was  laid  upon  me  :  I  hod  not  then  been  u-ith  the 
King,  but  another  gentleman  had  been  with  him  from  me  with 
the  draughts  of  some  jiapers  oiinceming  this  business,  whidi  I 
had  drawn  up,  and  I  was  ready  tu  appear  when  I  should  he 
called  to  justify  them,  only  I  did  not  think  £t  to  appear  imme- 
diately ;  and  this  Beddiugfield  had  gotten  into  it  that  it  was 
discovered,  and  wrote  tlie  Provincial  word  he  thought  it  was 
by  me ;  for,  said  he,  he  has  been  drawn  in  by  some  of  Lis  old 
aoquaiutance :  when  he  received  tliis  l^tti^i',  be  asked  me  with 
what  face  I  could  look  upon  him,  since  I  had  lietrayed  them: 
HO,  I  professed  a  great  deal  of  iniiocency,  bocausi?  I  had 
not  then  been  with  the  King;  but  he  gave  me  veiy  ill  lao- 
guage,  and  abused  me,  aud  I  was  afraid  of  a  worse  mischief 
from  them ;  for  1  could  not  bat  conclude,  that  if  Uiey  dealt  M 
cruelly  with  those  that  only  wrote  against  tbem,  1  could  ecaroo 
eacaj)e,  of  whom  tbey  had  that  jealousy,  that  I  bad  betrayed 
them  :  and,  though  they  coidd  not  prove  I  had  discovered  it, 
yet  upon  the  l)aro  suspicion,  I  was  beaten,  aud  affronted,  tmd 
reviled,  and  commanded  to  go  beyond  tteit  ui;iun  ;  uay,  I  bad  toj 
lodging  assaulted  to  Lave  murdered  me  if  they  could. 

WhiUbrtad.     By  whom) 

Mr  Oai't*.     By  Mr  Whilebread,  and  some  of  them. 

WKUibrtad.     Who  beat  you  ? 

Mr  Onte*.     Mr  Whilebread  did. 

Mr  Serjntnl  Baidwii*.     Was  it  PickL-riug  or  Grove  1 
hud  the  flint  of  bis  pistol  loose  1 

Mr  OatM.    Pickering. 
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Fiekering.    My  Lord,  I  never  shot  off  a  pistol  in  all  my  life. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you  as  to  the  fourscore 
pounds! 

Mr  OeUes.  My  Lord,  I  will  speak  to  that,  that  was  given 
to  the  four  ruffians  who  were  to  kill  the  King  at  Windsor : 
tbt  money  I  saw — 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  did  you  see  it  ? 
Mr  Gates.     At  Harcourt's  chamber. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  is  that? 
Mr  OcUes.     In  Duke  Street,  near  the  Arch. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  was  it  given  by? 
Mr  Gates.     William  Haroourt. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  the  four  fellows? 
Mr  Gates.     I  never  did,  nor  never  knew  their  names  \ 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  was  the  money  given  to  ? 
Mr  Gales.   A  messenger  who  was  to  carry  it  down  to  them. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  was  that  messenger? 
Mr  Gates.     One  of  theirs  that  I  do  not  know,  I  durst  not 
1«  too  inquisitive,  for  fear  of  being  suspected. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Who  was  by  when  the  money  was  paid  ? 
Mr  Gates.     Coleman,  that  is  executed ;  and  this  Eenwick, 
tkit  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Fenwick.     When  was  this  ? 

In  the  month  of  August. 
Where  ? 

At  Harcourt's  chamber. 

I  never  saw  you  there  in  all  my  life :  are  you 
I  was  by  when  the  money  was  there  ? 
Mr  Gates.     Yes,  you  were. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Mr  Fenwick,  you  shall   have  your 
tOM  by  and  by  to  ask  him  any  questions :  Mr  Oates,  let  me 
•ik  you  once  again ;  when  there  was  the  appointment  made 
fer  Grove  and  Pickering  to  kill  the  King,  who  signed  it  ? 
Mr  Oates.     At  least  forty  signed  it. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  the  other  three  sign  it  ? 
Mr  Oates.     Yes,  all  of  them. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Name  them. 
Mr  Oates.     Whitebread,  Fenwick,  and  Ireland. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  you  say  you  went  from  place  to 
P^  and  saw  it  signed  ? 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Were  you  attendant  upon  them  ? 

Mr  Oates.     Ever  since  the  year  1666. 

^  A  Mr  Jenniflon  in  August  1679  stated  their  names  were  Capt. 
I^vUlyn,  Mr  Kamey,  Mr  Braball  and  Mr  Wilson.   Luttrell's  Diary,  1. 19. 
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Lorti  C/iief  Juttice.     At  wliose  lodgings  did  you 
attend  upon  the  consultatiou  1 

Jtr  Orrfes.     At  tlie  provincial's  chamber,  Ifr  Wliitebread. 
Lord  Ckiff  Justice.     Wliera  was  it  first  signed  1 
Mr  OaUs.     At  the  provincial's  churabcr. 
Sir  Cr.  Letnnz.     Who  carried  it  from  lodging  to  lodgingn 
Mr  Oateg.     I  did.  ^ 

Lord  C/iic/Justiee.     Wben  was  itl 
Mr  Oatss.     The  ■24th  of  April 

Mr  Justice  Bertie.     You  say  you  carried  the  rasult  from 
ace  to  place,  pray  tell  us  what  that  result  was  I 
Mr  Oaten.     They  knew  what  it  was,  for  they  read  it  before 
they  signed  it. 

3fr  Justice  Aticins.  But  te!)  us  the  contents  of  it. 
Mr  0<Ue».  The  contents  of  that  resolve  was  this,  the  sub- 
stance,  {I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  the  words)  that  Fickt- ring  and 
Grove  should  go  on  in  their  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Kin^ 
tiiat  the  former  should  have  30.000  mneses  and  the  latti-r  1500 
pounds,  and  the  whole  consult  consented  to  it  and  signed  tba 
agreement  that  was  made  with  them,  and  resolved  upon  the 
King's  death  all  in  one  resolve. 

Lord  C'/iU/ Jvjitice.     Where  was  this  agreed  upon  1  at  tha 
White-Horse  Tavern* 

Mr  Oatcs,  No,  my  lord,  After  thBy  had  agreed  at  tlu 
White-Hoise,  that  Mr  Gary  should  go  procurator  to  Koma,  and 
e  other  small  particulars,  which  1  caiimit  now  remember, 
they  adjourned  from  the  White-Horse  Tavern,  and  mat  |j 
several  chambers,  some  at  one  place,  and  some  at  another,  fli 
Lord  Cfii''/ Justice.  But  you  say  Mico  drew  u]i  tho  mf^| 
tion,  where  was  tlmtl  fl 

Mr  Oitfes.    At  Mr  Whitehrcad's  chamber,  for  he  was  soctw 
and  secretary  to  the  Provincial. 

Lord  Ch  kf  Jusliee.     Were  Ireland  and  Fenwick   preecott 
when  Mico  divw  it  upl 

ilr  Oatt».    No,  but  they  were  at  their  own  cIianibprH  ;   alW 

waa  drawn  up  there,  and  signed  by  MrWhitebreud,and  thcaeof 

a  consult  in  his  chamber,  it  wns  cttrried  to  tho  several  ct 

Lord  Chit/ Jiuliee.     What,  alt  the  same  day  I 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chiff  J'litice.     Ami  yon  went  along  with  it? 
Mr  OaUn.     Yea,  my  Loi-d,  I  did. 

Mr  Justice  Bertie.     Were  all  the  five  prisoners  privyfl 
'  do  yon  distinguish  any  of  them,  and  which) 
Mr  Oafes.     They  were  all  privy  to  it 
Whiteliread.     My  Lord,  we  onn  prove — 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.  Tou  shall  have  time  sufficient  to  make 
vlttt  defence  you  can,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
be  stopped  of  nothing  that  you  will  thing  fit  to  say  for  your- 
adTes.     Mr  Oates,  were  Pickering  and  Grove  present  ] 

Mr  OcUes.  Yes,  Grove  at  Fen  wick's  chamber,  and  Picker- 
ing at  the  provincial's  chamber. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  But  they  were  not  required  to  sign 
ihii,  were  they  1 

Mr  Gates.  After  that  the  whole  consult  had  signed  it,  and 
M8S  was  preparing  to  be  said  for  it,  before  mass,  they  signed 
ttd  accepted  of  it. 

Lord  C hie/ Justice.     Where  did  they  two  do  it? 

Mr  Gates.     At  the  provincial's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  day  was  it? 

Mr  Gates.  That  day  they  met  altogether  at  the  pro- 
tincial's  chamber  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  when  mass 
wu  going  to  be  said,  one  said  it  was  too  late,  for  it  was  after 
tvdve  o'clock;  but  Mr  Whitebread  said  it  was  not  afternoon 
tin  we  had  dined;  and  you  know,  Mr  Whitebread,  that  masses 
ka?e  been  said  at  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr  Justice  A  ikins.    How  many  persons  met  at  that  consult  1 

Mr  Gates.  My  Lord,  there  were  about  foi*ty  or  fifty,  and 
•fterthey  had  adjourned  into  several  lesser  companies,  they  met 
iHogether  at  Mr  Whitebread' s  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  that,  and  when? 

Mr  Gates.     That  day,  at  Wild-House. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Where  was  it  that  they  gave  the 
aeramenti 

Mr  Gates.    At  a  little  chapel  at  Wild-House,  Mrs  Sanders's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  they  accept  it  before  they  took  the 
iKtamentl 

Jfr  Gates.  Yes,  Pickering  and  Grove  signed  it  before  they 
tO(^  the  sacrament. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  You  tell  us  of  an  oath  of  secrecy  that 
VIS  taken,  what  was  that  oath  ? 

Mr  Gates.  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  form  of  the 
•th,  but  it  was  an  obligation  of  secrecy. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     Did  you  see  the  oath  administered] 

Mr  Gates.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  administered  it  1 

Mr  Oates.  Mr  Whitebread,  he  gave  it  me,  and  all  the  rest 
ti^were  there,  and  Mico  held  the  book,  it  was  a  mass-book, 
W  tbey  were  words  of  his  own  invention,  I  believe,  they  were 
^  written  down. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Cannot  you  tell  what  they  were  1 
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MrOatet.     ] 
wiittea  down. 

lord  Chit/ Jagtiee.  If  jou  will  ask  thia  Genlleman  any- 
tliing  more,  you  may. 

W/iUnbread.  My  Lord,  I  am  in  a  very  weak  and  doubtful 
condition  as  to  my  Lealtl),  and  therefore  I  stioiild  be  very  lotit 
to  speak  anything  but  what  is  true:  we  nre  to  prove  a  tie^tive, 
und  I  know  it  is  much  harder  to  prove  a  negative,  tlua  to 
attaert  an  affirmative;  it  is  not  a  very  haivl  thing  for  a  m&a  to 
Rwe-ar  anything,  if  he  will  venture  his  soul  fur  it;  but  trulj, 
1  intiy  boldly  say,  lu  the  sight  of  Almighty  God  before  whom 
I  am  to  appear,  there  have  not  been  three  true  words  spoken 
by  this  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  hear,  if  you  coiild  but  satisfy 
un,  that  you  have  uo  di»peusation  to  cail  God  to  witness  s 
lie— 

WLitebrtad.  I  do  affirm  it  with  all  the  protestations  im- 
nginabld. 

Lord  Cfiiif  Justice.  But  if  you  have  a  religion  that  ou 
give  a  diapensntifin  for  oatba,  sacraments,  protestatiooA,  and 
fulsehoods  that  aro  iu  the  world,  how  can  you  expect  we  should 
believe  you  I 

Whitebread.     I  know  no  such  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  We  shall  see  that  presently,  befure  we 
have  done. 

Mr  Oatet.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  say,  thai  comes  into 
my  mind.  Whitebi-ead  received  power  from  the  See  of  Rom« 
to  grant  commissions  to  officera  military,  And  here  are  tlie 
seals  of  the  office  in  court,  which  he  hath  ae^led  some  boDdredi 
of  commissions  with,  which  lliey  call  patents. 

Lwd  Chitf  Jttstice.  What  were  those  comraiastons  fort 
For  an  army ) 

Mr  OiUeg.     Yes,  for  an  army, 

Whiiebread.     When  were  tliose  commissions  signed  T 

Mr  Onles.  Several  of  them  were  sigued  in  the  former  pro- 
\-inciarH  time. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutice.  What.  I  warrant  you,  you  are  »t 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  are  you  1 

WhilfltrtO'i.     I  cannot  deny  tliat,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chiff  Juetiee.  Then  there  are  more  than  three  wordi 
ho  has  spoken  are  true. 

Mr  Justice  A/kins.  I  bflii-ve,  Mr  Oatoa,  that  that  army 
was  intended  for  something,  pniy  what  whs  it  for  t 

Mr  Oalea.  They  were  to  rise  upon  the  death  of  the  King, 
and  let  the  French  king  in  upon  us,  and  they  had  made  it  tluir 
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boamess  to  prepare  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  receiving  a  foreign 
inyadon. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice,    Who  were  those  commissions  sealed  by  ? 

Mr  Oates.  The  commissions  of  the  great  officers  were  bcaled 
vith  the  general's  seal. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     Who  was  that  1 

Mr  Oates,  His  name  is  Johannes  Paulus  de  Oliva :  his 
Mil  sealed  the  commissions  for  the  generals,  major  geneiuls,  and 
great  persons ;  but  those  seals  that  sealed  the  sevei*al  commis- 
BOOB  to  several  inferior  officers,  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
povinciaL 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Can  you  name  any  one  person  that  he 
Im  sealed  a  commission  to  % 

Mr  Oates,  I  can  name  one  :  Sir  John  Gage,  which  com- 
niasion  I  delivered  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What,  of  Sussex  1 

Mr  Oates.     Yes,  of  Sussex. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  Who  did  you  receive  the  commission 
fromt 

Mr  Oates.  My  Lord,  when  he  went  over,  he  left  a  great 
mny  blank  patents  to  be  filled  up,  and  he  left  one  ready  sealed 
fax  a  commission  to  Sir  John  Gage.  This  was  delivered  into 
By  bands  when  he  was  absent,  but  it  was  signed  by  him,  and 
ddiyered  to  me  while  he  was  in  his  visitation  beyond  the  beas, 
I  swear  it  was  his  hand,  as  I  shall  answer  it  beibre  God  and 
the  King. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     Who  did  you  have  it  from  ? 

Mr  Oates,  Mr  Ashby,  by  White  bread's  appointment  in  his 
iBitimctions,  which  I  saw  and  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  the  commission  for  ] 

Mr  Oates.     To  be  an  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Did  you  see  the  instructions  for  Ashby  1 

Mr  Oates.  I  saw  and  read  them,  I  then,  as  I  always  did, 
gire  it  as  my  judgment,  that  it  was  safer  to  poison  the  King, 
tittn  to  pistol  or  stab  him. 

Mr  Justice  Bertie.  Was  the  commission  you  delivered  to 
&Jobn  Gage,  from  Ashby,  or  from  Whitebread? 

Mr  Oates.  I  bad  it  f i-om  Ashby ;  but  Whitebread,  who 
ns  then  beyond  sea,  signed  it  before  he  went.  I  have  some- 
^Ung  more  yet  to  say,  as  to  Grove,  he  went  about  with  Smith 
to  gather  Peter-pence,  either  to  carry  on  the  design,  or  to  send 
to  Rome.  I  saw  the  book  wherein  it  was  entered,  and  I  heard 
bn  say  that  he  had  been  gathering  it. 

Gfoee.    Where  was  this  1 

Mr  Oates.     In  Cock-pit  Ally,  where  you  know  I  lodged. 
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Grove.     Did  I  ever  see  you  at  your  lodging] 

Mr  Oates.     You  saw  me  at  my  own  door. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why,  do  not  you  know  Mr  Oates  ? 

Grove.     My  Lord,  I  have  seen  him  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Ask  a  Papist  a  question,  and  you  shall 
have  a  Jesuitical  answer. 

Mr  Oates.  I  will  convince  the  court  that  he  knows  me  by 
some  circumstances.  In  the  month  of  December  last,  by  the 
provinciaFs  order — 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  would  ask  him  first  whether  he  does 
know  you  or  not.     Do  you  know  Mr  Oates  ? 

Grove.     I  have  seen  him  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Have  you  been  often  in  his  company  t 

Grove.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ch{(f  Justice.  What  do  you  call  often?  Have  you 
been  in  his  company  seven  or  eight  times]  (we  must  deal 
subtilly  with  such  as  you  are,)  have  you  been  in  his  company 
ten  times. 

Grove.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you  to  three  times? 

Grove.     Yes,  I  believe  I  have  seen  him  twice  or  tJirice. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice,  Where  ?  Did  you  ever  see  him  at 
Whitebrcad's  1 

Grove.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  and  before  the  eternal  God, 
I  never  did. 

Mr  Oates.  I  will  convince  him  and  the  court,  that  he  knows 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  me.  In  December  last  I  went 
to  St  Omcrs,  I  went  first  to  the  then  provincial's  house,  to 
take  leave  of  him,  there  I  met  Grove,  he  appointed  to  come 
to  my  lodging  the  next  morning,  near  the  Red  Lion  in  Drury 
Lane,  at  one  Grigson's,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  me 
then,  that  he  lent  me  eight  shillings  to  hire  the  coach  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  lend  him  eight  »hillingst 

Grove.     I  did,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Lord  C hit f  Justice.  How  came  3'ou  to  do  it,  when  it  seems, 
if  you  say  true,  Iro  was  a  stranger  to  you  ] 

Grove.     I  thought  Iijhould  have  it  again. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.     What,  of  him  ? 

Grove.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  desire  you  to  lend  him  the 
eight  shillings  ? 

Grove.     Yes,  he  did,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Oates.     That  is  one  time  that  he  confesses  he  saw  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  not  know  him  before? 

Grove,     I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him,  I  had  seen  him. 
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Lord  Chief  JtLstice,  How  came  you  then  to  lend  money  to 
one  yon  had  no  more  acquaintance  with  1 

Grove,  I  knew  I  should  go  along  with  him  to  the  coach, 
and  I  thouiT^ht  I  should  have  it  again. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Oates,  were  you  going  beyond  sea 
then] 

Mr  Oates,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  was. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.    Mr  Oates,  did  you  repay  him  that  money  ? 

Mr,  Oates.     No,  my  Lord,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  ask  him  for  the  money,  and 
had  you  it] 

Grove.     He  ])aid  it  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  then  were  you  sure  you  should 
have  it  ] 

Grove,     He  ordered  me  to  go  to  such  a  one  for  it  ] 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  was  that] 

Grove.     Mr  Fenwick,  I  think. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Then  Mr  Oates  was  known  to  you 
all,  he  was  no  such  stranger  to  you  as  you  would  make  us 
l)elieve. 

Mr  Oates,  He  confesses  three  times  he  had  seen  me, 
once  before  he  lent  me  the  money,  another  time  when  he  lent 
it,  and  the  third  time  the  next  day.  I  will  put  him  in 
mind  of  another  time,  when  he  and  I  were  in  company,  where 
one  brought  us  a  note  of  what  was  done  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, turned  into  burlesque,  for  they  used  to  turn  all  that  was 
done  at  the  council,  or  at  the  Parliament,  or  at  the  courts  in  West- 
minster-Hall, into  burlesque,  and  translated  it  into  French,  and 
sent  it  to  the  French  King,  for  him  to  laugh  at.  Twice  more 
he  drank  in  my  company,  at  the  Red  Posts  in  Wild- Street,  and 
once  more  when  he  owned  to  me,  that  he  fired  Southwark. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Now  by  the  oath  that  you  have  taken, 
did  he  own  to  you  that  he  had  fired  Southwark  ] 

Mr  Oates,  He  told  me  that  he  with  three  Irishmen  fired 
Southwark,  that  they  had  a  thousand  pounds  given  them  for 
it,  whereof  he  had  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  other  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a- piece. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Now  for  Mr  Fenwick.  Do  you  know 
Mr  Oates  ] 

Femoick,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  him  ] 
speak  plain. 

Mr  Oates,     He  was  my  father-confessor,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  he  so  1     Were  you  his  confessor  1 

Fenvnck,    I  believe  he  never  made  any  confession  in  his  Ufa 
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Lord  Vkief  Jiadee.  He  has  made  a  very  good  one  now. 
Were  jou  of  Iilb  acquaintance,  Mr  Fenwiok }  ijpeak  Iion», 
and  don't  luince  the  matter. 

Fentoick,     I  have  seen  him. 

Lord  Ckie/  Jugtiee.  I  wonder  what  ;ou  are  made  of:  ask 
an  English  Protestant  &  plain  question,  aiid  ho  will  Bcom  to 
come  dallying  with  an  evasive  answer. 

Fatwtck.     I  have  been  several  times  in  his  companj. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  pay  eight  shillings  for  him! 

Fetaeiet.     Tea,  I  believe  I  did. 

Ltyrd  Cf fief  Justice.     How  came  jou  to  do  iti 

Femcick.     He  was  going  to  St  Oraers. 

Lord  Chief  Juntiee.    Why,  were  you  treusurer  for  the  aocietyl 

Fenwict.     No,  my  Lord,  I  was  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  never  had  your  eight  shiUingt 
again,  had  you  t 

FenuricL     It  ia  upon  my  book,  my  Lord,  if  I  ever  had  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  Mr  Oatea  ever  pay  it  agaitt  I 

Fenmick.     No  sure,  he  was  never  so  honeat. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     Who  had  you  it  of  then) 

FenwicL  I  am  certain  I  had  it  not  from  him ;  he  did  not 
pay  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    How  can  you  tell  you  had  it  then  1 

Fmwiek.    I  aupposs  I  had  it  again,  but  not  of  Blr  Oatet 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Had  you  it  of  Ireland  ? 

Fenvnek.  I  do  not  know  who  I  had  it  of,  nor  certainly 
whether  I  had  it 

Lord  Chit/ Justice.    Why  did  you  not  ask  Mr  Oates  for  itI 

Fenwick.     He  was  not  able  to  |>ay  it, 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.     Why  did  you  lay  it  down  for  liiml 

Fentoick.      Becaiiiae  I  wa.a  a  fooL 

Lord  Chief  Jttatice.  That  muat  be  the  conclusion  always: 
hen  you  cannot  evade  being  proved  knaves  by  answoring 
directly,  you  will  rather  sulTur  yourBelvea  to  Iw  called  foola. 

Fenwiek.     My  Lord,  I  have  done  more  for  him  than  tint 

imes  to;  for  he  came  to  me  in  a  miserable  poor  condition,  and 

said,  I  muflt  turn  again,  and  betake  myself  to  the  ministry  to  get 

bread,  I  have  eaten  nothing  these  two  days :  I  gave  him  five 

shillings  to  relieve  his  present  necessity. 

Mr  Oales.  I  will  answer  that ;  I  was  never  in  any-  anch 
struighta,  I  was  ordered  by  the  provincial  to  be  Uken  core  of 
by  the  procurator. 

Fenioiik.     You  broright  no  Huch  order  to  mo. 

Mr  Oales.  Yes,  Mr  Fepwick,  yon  know  there  was  mivii 
I  order,  and  I  never  received  so  little  in  my  life  nx  fire 
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dfllings  from  you :  I  have  received  twenty,  and  thirty,  and 
fattj  shilling  at  a  time,  but  never  so  little  as  five. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  are  more  charitable  than  you 
thoaght  for. 

Fenvoick,     He  told  me  he  had  not  eaten  a  bit  for  two  days. 

Mr  Oates.  I  have  indeed  gone  a  whole  day  without  eating, 
wben  I  have  been  hurried  about  your  trash  )  but  I  assure  you, 
my  Lord,  I  never  wanted  for  anything  among  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Perhaps  it  was  fasting  day. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Their  fasting-days  are  none  of  the 
went. 

Mr  Oates.     No,  we  commonly  eat  best  on  those  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Have  you  anything  to  ask  him,  any 
of  you? 

Wkitebread.  My  Lord,  will  you  be  pleased  to  give  me 
leave  to  speak  for  myself? 

Justice  Atkins.  It  is  not  your  time  yet  to  make  your  full 
defence,  but  if  you  will  ask  him  any  questions,  you  may. 

WMtebread.     I  crave  your  mercy,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jv^stice.     Will  you  ask  him  any  questions. 

Fenimck.  Did  not  you  say  that  you  were  at  my  chamber 
tiie  24th  of  April,  with  the  resolve  of  the  consult  ? 

Mr  Oates.     That  resolve  I  carried  to  your  chamber. 

Fenwick.     He  was  then  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  difference  of  old  style  and  new 
itylc  may  perhaps  make  some  alteration  in  that  circumstance. 

Whitebreeui.  But  he  has  sworn  he  was  present  at  several 
CQOsnltations  in  April  and  May,  but  from  November  till  June 
ke  was  constantly  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  can  make  out  that  he  was  at 
Si  Omers  all  April  and  May,  what  he  has  said  cannot  be  true\ 

Irdand.     He  has  confessed  that  he  was  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  mean  by  confession,  what 
tods  upon  the  evidence  he  has  given,  I  will  remember  you 
^rttt  that  was.     He  says  he  came  to  St  Omers — 

Mr  Oates,  Will  your  Lordship  give  me  leave  to  satisfy 
fte  Court :  in  the  month  of  December  or  November,  I  went  to 
8t  Omers :  I  remained  there  all  January,  February,  March, 
•od  Borne  part  of  April :  I  came  over  with  the  fathers  to  the 
^nnilt  that  was  appointed  the  24th  of  thfit  month. 

Fenwick.     Did  you  go  back  again  ? 

Mr  Gates,     Yes. 

fenwick.     When  was  that  ? 

^  It  WM  proved  on  Gates'  trial  for  perjury  that  he  was  at  St  Omers  at 
"•time. 
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Mr    Oateg,     In   tlie   i 
conaulta  were  over. 
/iSnd''""'  Feiiwick.     And  we  can  prove  by  abntnlanca  oi  vritucssca 

eat.  that  he  went  not  I'rom  St  Omers  nil  that  n 

^J^  ••'-  Lord  Chip/ Justice.     You  bIihII  hiive  what  time  you  will  to 

CraM-n-        pro^e  what  you  can ;  if  you  can  prove  what  you  say,  yow  hod 
•mMMfgn.      best  fix  it  on  hini ;  for  he  snys  lie  waa  here  at  the  cooaults 
in  April  and  May ;  if  you  can  prove  otherwise,  pray  do. 

Fenwkk.     We  can  bring  an  aiitlioutic  writing  (if  there  ba 
any  such)  from  St  Omera,  under  the  seal  of  the  College,  and 
teatified  by  all  in  the  College,  that  he  was  there  all  the  while. 
quwHoniir  Lord  Chiff  Jvaliee.     That  will  not  do;  for  Brst,  if  it  were 

^^f  in  any  other  case  beKidea  this,  it  would  he  no  evidence,  but  I 
mrujitata  know  not  what  you  cannot  get  from  St  Omers,  or  what  yon  will 
^X?!^¥  not  call  authentia 

Fenwick.  Does  your  Lordship  think  there  is  no  jnstioa 
oat  of  England  1 

Lord  Chief  Justiee.     It  is  not,  nor  cannot  be  evidence  hen, 
Fenioick.    It  shall  be  signed  by  the  magitttratea  of  the  town. 
Lord  Chief  Juatiee.     What,  therel 
Fenwick.     Yea,  there. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  You  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Ene- 
land,  which  sends  no  piece  of  fact  out  of  the  country  to  be  tried\ 
Fefiwick.  But  the  evidence  of  it  may  be  brought  hither. 
Lord  CAlif  Justice.  Then  you  should  have  brought  il. 
Yon  fihull  have  a  fair  trial ;  but  we  must  nob  depiirt  from  du 
law  or  the  way  of  trial,  to  serve  your  purpoaca.  You  must  be 
tried  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

J/r  Justice  Atkins.  Such  evidences  aa  you  apeak  of  w« 
would  not  allow  against  youj  and  thei-eforo  we  nust  not 
allow  it  for  you. 

Whitebread.  Mny  this  gentleman  be  put  to  this,  to  produOT 
any  two  witnesses  that  saw  him  in  town  at  that  time  J 

J/r  OaUt.  I  will  give  some  circumstances  and  what  tokeiu 
I  have  to  prove  my  Ijcing  here :  Father  Warner,  Sir  Tbnmat 
Preston,  Father  Williams,  and  Sir  John  Warner,  they  « 
hither  with  me  from  St  Omers,  there  was  one  Novil,  I  c 
not  reckon  tliem  all. 

Lord  Chi'/ Justice.     Y^ou  have  named  enough. 

Mr  Oata.     But  to  convince  them,  tlieie  was  n  lad  in  iIib 

house  that  was  got  to  ihe  end  of  his  rhetoric;    this  lad  wm 

whipt  and  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  had  lost  all  his  nionc^: 

Father  Williams  reimbursed  this  lad  in  order  to  his  brioa- 
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I  think  the  lad's  name  was  Hilslej^  or  some  such 
And  we  came  up  to  London  together. 
-  Xori  Ckief  Justice.     What  say  you  to  this  circumstance  ? 

Wkii^trtad.  My  Lord,  he  knew  that  two  such  came  to 
pm^  but  he  was  not  with  them. 

I  Imd  Chief  Justice.     You  are  now  very  good  at  a  negative 
p%  how  can  yoa  tell  that  9 

WkMfread.     My  Lord,  he  could  not  come. 
I.  Lard  Chief  Justice.     How  can  you  tell  he  co^d  not  come? 
\  Wkitebrtad.     I  can  tell  it  very  well,  for  he  had  no  order  to 
m^  nor  did  come. 

r  Lerd  Chief  Justice.     How  can  you  undertake  to  say  that 
htt  not  come  I 

r  Wkitehread.     Because  he  had  no  order  to  come. 
I    Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  that  all  your  reason  ?     Where  were 
Htbenf 

Whilebread.     I  was  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  do  you  know  he  was  not  here  ? 

Wkitebread.     He  had  no  orders  to  come. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  other  circumstance, 

ErOites,  to  prove  that  you  were  here  then  ? 
Oates.    My  Lord,  when  I  came  to  London,  I  was  ordered 
beep  very  close,  I  lay  at  Grove's  house ;  let  him  deny  it  if  he 
I,  I  will  tell  you  who  lay  there  then. — 
Grove.     Did  you  ever  lie  at  my  house  1 
Oates.     There  lay  a  flaxen-haired  gentleman,  I  forget  his 
M :  Strange,  that  was  the  late  provincial. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  Strange  ever  lie  at  your  house  1 
Grove.     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  did. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  lie  there  in  April  or  May] 
Grove.     No,  he  did  not  in  either. 
Lord  Chi^f  Justice.     You  will  make  that  appear. 
Groite.     Yes,  that  I  can  by  all  the  house. 
hnd  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  questions  to  ask 
Vmt    If  you  have,  do :  if  you  can  prove  this  upon  him,  that 
k  VIS  absent,  and  not  in  England  in  April  or  May,  you  have 
Ude  a  great  defence  for  yourselves,  and  it  shall  be  remembered 
br  your  advantage  when  it  comes  to  your  turn  :  in  the  mean 
tbMs,  if  you  have  no  more  to  say  to  him,  call  another  witness. 
Id  Mr  Oates  sit  down  again,  and  have  some  refreshment 

Mr  Serf.  Baldwin,  Mr  Bedloe,  pray  tell  what  you  know  of 
■f  design  of  killing  the  King,  and  by  whom. 

Mr  Bedloe.  I  have  been  almost  five  years  employed  by 
Im  society  of  Jesuits  and  the  English  monks  in  Paiis  to  carry 
Bd  bring  letters  between  them  from  England  and  to  England, 
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for  promoting  u  design  teDding  to  the  subversion  of  the  (Jioy&tB. 
ment,  a.Dd  the  extirpating  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  that 
degree  (which  was  always  concluded  on  in  all  their  conanlta 
wherein  I  was)  that  they  would  not  leave  any  member  of 
nny  heretic  in  Eng'and,  that  should  survive  to  tell  in  lbs 
kingdom  hereafter,  that  there  ever  was  any  anch  religion  in 
England  as  the  Protestant  religion-" 

Whitebread  at  this  attempted  to  interrupt. 

I  am  BO  well  satisfied  in  their  denials,  that  I  cannot  but 
believe  they  who  can  give  a  dispensation,  and  have  rectnnj 
the  Eoci-ament  to  kill  a  King  and  destroy  a  whole  kingdan, 
do  not  scruple  to  give  a  dispenaation  for  a  little  lie  to  promola 
e«ch  a  design,  for  ho  much  as  this  expiates  any  lie  or  greaUr 
crime.  The  first  letter  I  carrietl  was  from  Mr  Hansourt,  tt 
his  house  next  door  to  the  Arch  in  Duke  Street,  lie  ht4s  been 
procurator  for  the  Jesuits  about  nix  years.  He  employed  DM 
lirst,  and  sent  for  me,  I  waa  then  lieutenant  in  Fl&ndcn^ 
and  coming  home  to  receive  my  pay  that  was  duo  to  me — - 

LiirJ  Chief  Jtislice.     How  long  is  it  ago  ) 

Mr  BedUie.  Michaelmas  lost  was  four  years ;  what  I 
cnrae  to  Dunkirk  I  went  to  visit  the  English  Qunuec7  tlM% 
aud  the  Lidy  abbess  finding  me  very  pliable  and  incljii«U% 
made  very  much  of  me,  and  I  adhered  to  her.  She  kq* 
me  six  weeks  in  the  convent,  and  afterwards  when  X  milk 
away,  recommended  me  to  Sir  John  Warner,  ns  an  iastraiiMt 
fit  to  be  employed  in  the  carrying  of  letters,  or  doing  anjthil^ 
that  would  promote  the  design  against  England.  He  kept  Bt 
at  St  Omers  a  fortnight,  and  sent  me  to  Father  Harcourt  to  to 
instructed  in  my  employment ;  it  was  winter;  the  next  spri^ 
lie  sent  me  into  England  with  divers  letlers,  whereby  HutnoiE 
employed  me  to  carry  several  letters  to  Morton  anil  Douni,  " 
other  places  :  that  summer  1  was  sent  into  Englund  nithaqti 
answer:  but  afterwardii  in  16T6  the  next  snnimi 
another  jiacket  of  lettcra  to  the  monks  at  Paris, 
to  other  English  monks  in  France —  ' 

Zott^  Gliiff  Justice.  Who  sent  that  packet  uf  tatten  ii 
IGTOI 

Bid/oe.  I  had  it  from  Mr  Karcourt,  and  it  was  written  ij 
Htkrcourt,  Pritehard  aud  Cary. 

Lonl  Chif/  JuHiee.     To  whom  1 

Bfdloe.     To  the  English  monks  in  France,  and  in 
waa  a  letter  to  k  Cliaise.     tJ]n>n  the  receipt  of  these  l< 
Paris,  le  Chaise    had  a  consul tiitioii  with  the  inooks 
French  bishop  or  twor  1  did  not  then  sj>eak  French 
understand  what  it  was  they  said,  but  it  was  interpreted 
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by  Mr  Stapleton  an  English  monk,  who  told  me,  that  it  was 
a  letter  from  Lord  Bellasis  and  others  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
English  gentlemen  who  were  contrivers  of  the  plot  here,  to 
satisfy  them  in  what  state  things  stood  in  England  as  to 
po{)ery.  I  was  sent  back  with  a  packet  of  letters  directed 
to  Mr  Vaughan  Courtfield  Monmouthshire,  from  the  English 
monks  at  Paris.  From  that  consultation  I  went  to  Pontoise, 
I  there  received  other  letters  to  caiTy  into  England.  I  had  of 
course  to  o{)en  their  letters,  and  read  what  was  in  them ;  and 
in  those  letters  was  contained,  that  the  prayers  of  that  House 
were  for  the  ])ro8perity  of  that  design,  and  they  would  not 

fail  to  be  at  the  consultation  at  of  Warwickshire. 

I  fell  sick  at  Monmouth,  and  Mr  Yaughan  sent  a  Jesuit 
to  me  to  confess  me ;  I  was  well  before  he  came,  and  so  was 
not  confessed  by  him.     I  now  come  to  the  later  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  must  8i)eak  it  over  to<the  Jury, 
that  they  and  the  prisoners  may  hear  you. 

Bedloe,     The  25th  of  May,   1G77,   I  was  sent  over  with 
another  packet  of  letters.     I  had  no  letters  of  consequence  to 
forward,  and  did  not  call  at  Wotton,  I  called  upon  the  lady 
abbess  at  Dunkirk,  and  went  thence  to  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
where    I   had   some  letters   for   the   English   nuns,   which    I 
delivered  to  them.    When  I  came  to  Douai,  I  found  the  monks 
Sheldon,  Stapleton  and   Latham  were   gone,  but  the  letters 
were  directed  to  Paris,  and  therefore  I  made  haste,  and  at  Cam- 
bray  overtook  them.     The  letters  were  to  give  an  account  of 
the  consultation  held  in  the  Gallery  at  Somerset  House :  all 
tending   to  the   destruction   of  the   Protestant   religion,  and 
killing  the  King ;  but  I  do  not  think  fit  to  declare  here  who 
were  the  persons  present  at  that  consultation.     At  Cambray 
they  were  very  joyful  that  there  was  so  good  a  proceeding  in 
England.     At  Paris  when  the  letters  were  shewed,  there  was  a 
letter  written  in  a  language  which  I  did  not  understand,  but, 
I  was  told,  in  that  letter  they  were  charged  in  Paris  by  my 
Lord  Bellasis,  that  they  did  not  proceed  according  to  their 
promise  to  them  in  Engiand;  but,  said  Stapleton,  to  me,  my 
Lord  Bellasis  nor  the  society  in  England  need  not  write  thus 
to  us,  for  we  are  not  so  backward,  but  that  we  can  lend  men, 
and  money,  and  arms  too,    and   will   upon   occasion.     From 
thence  they  sent  me  to  Spain  with  a  letter  to  an  Irish  father  : 
I  overtook  him  at  Santa  Mora.     From  thence  I  went  with 
another  letter  to  the  rector  of  a  college  of  Irish  Jesuits  in 
Sftlamanca.     By  their  contrivance  I  was  sent  to  St  lago  in 
Spain,    where  was  another  college  of  Irish  Jesuits :    there  I 
stayed  till  I  had  an  answer  to  Sir  William  Godolphin ;  and 
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when  I  had  the  answer  to  that  letter,  I  went  for  the  letter  from 
the  rector  at  Salamanca.  The  Jesuits  there  told  me,  tbey 
would  take  care  to  send  their  own  answer  another  way  :  and 
when  they  liad  ina<le  me  that  promise,  I  came  away  for  Eng- 
land, and  landed  at  Milford  Uaven :  ull  this  reac)ie»i  to  none 
of  these  persons  in  particidar:  bnt  what  I  now  shall  say  aLall 
be  about  them,  only  it  was  necessary  I  should  speoJc  of  what  I 
have  said. 

Lord  Chi'/  Jiieliee.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  only  to 
shew  the  Jur;  and  sutkfy  them,  that  ho  yaa  an  agent  for  Uiese 
men,  and  had  been  employed  by  them  for  five  years  together, 
and  he  numes  you  the  particular  pltices  whither  he  has  been 
sent,  to  shew  you  the  wasoiis  of  his  knowledge  in  tliia  roatter, 
and  upon  what  aecount  he  comes  to  be  informed  of  this 
design, 

Bedloe.  Having  received  the  news  of  that  country,  1 1< 
water,  and  landed  at  Fenzanne,  and  when  1  cunie  to  Xiondm 
I  gave  the  letter  to  Harcourt :  what  was  in  that  packet  I  ci 
not  particularly  tell,  for  T  was  not  so  inquisitive  as  to  look  ift*^ 
the  contents  of  it,  but  1  !<iiow  it  vias  tending  {as,  all  the  nil 
did)  to  carrying  on  this  plot :  afterwards  1  was  employed  lijr 
Harcourt  and  Coleman  to  go  to  some  parts  of  England  to  B 
municate  the  letters  to  some  of  the  popish  party. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.     Now  turn  to  tlie  Jury. 

Jitdloe.  The  summer  was  past  in  doing  that.  In  tlie  U> 
ginning  of  August  there  was  a  consultation  nnd  a  cloae  o 
Barcourt's  chamber,  they  did  not  permit  me  to  know  unything 
of  it.  I  went  owt  of  town  for  a  fortnight,  nnd  whun  I  m 
turned,  I  underatood  there  had  been  such  a  meeting  ;  I  chaTf;td 
them  with  their  privacy  in  it,  and  asked  what  was  the  prinU 
design  of  that  consultation;  they  said  it  was  something  I  shooM 
know  in  time:  that  it  did  not  signify  much  at  present,  but  IB 
time  I  should  know  it  But  then  I  understood  by  Pritchari 
who  was  more  my  confident  than  any  of  the  reet,  that  it « 
a  design  to  kill  the  King:  that  Pickering  and  Grove  had  ulld«^ 
taken  it  a  great  while,  and  that  they  had  been  endeavouring  ■ 
long  while  to  bring  it  to  i<ass. 

Feniuiek.     Wliere  was  this  meeting,  and  when? 

Redloe.     Ijist  August,  at  Harconrt's  chamber. 

Ftnioiek.     Who  were  present  therel 

Scdiof.  Be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  go  on,  I  will  teU 
you  by  and  by.  I  understood,  that  it  was  to  kill  tho  K'ng, 
but  Pickering  and  Ui'ove  failing  of  it,  tliey  had  biix-d  four 
rafGans  that  wen  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  do  it  there,  and  that  if 
I  came  the  next  day,  I  should  bear  from  Colvmaa  the  c 
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WBen  I  came  I  found  Coleman  was  gone,  but  Pritchard  said 
tiwre  were  some  sent  to  Windsor,  and  that  Coleman  was  going 
after  them,  and  that  he  had  given  a  messenger  a  guinea  that 
WM  to  carry  the  money  to  them.  And  he  would  presently  be 
•ftar  them,  for  fear  they  should  want  opportunity  to  effect 
tbdr  design.  Then  I  discoursed  them,  why  they  kept  their 
design  so  long  hid  from  mel  They  said,  it  was  a  resolve  of 
the  society,  and  an  order  of  my  Lord  Bellasis,  that  none 
ikoald  know  it  but  the  society,  and  those  that  were  actors  in 
it  I  seemed  satisfied  with  that  answer  at  present.  About  the 
ktter  end  of  August,  or  the  begiuning  of  September  (I  believe 
Ab  latter  end  of  August),  I  came  to  Harcourt's  chamber  and 
there  I  found  Ireland,  Pritchard,  Pickering,  and  Grove. 

Lcrd  Chief  Justice,     What  part  of  August  was  it? 

Bedloe,     The  latter  end. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  say  it  positively,  that  it  was 
the  latter  end  of  August? 

Bedloe,  My  Lord,  it  was  in  August ;  I  do  not  swear  posi- 
tively to  a  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  you  say,  it  was  in  August. 

Ireland,     And  that  we  were  there  present? 

Bedloe,     You  were  there,  and  Grove,  and  Pickering. 

Ireland,     Did  you  ever  see  me  before  ? 

Bedloe,  You  were  present  there,  and  Grove,  Pickering, 
bitchard,  Fogarthy,  Harcourt,  and  I. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  you  talk  of  there  ? 

Bedloe,  That  if  the  ruffians  missed  killing  the  King  at 
Windsor,  Pickering  and  Grove  should  go  on,  that  Conyers 
Aould  be  joined  with  them ;  and  that  was  to  assassinate  the 
ting  in  his  morning  walks  at  Newmarket.  They  had  taken 
k  to  strongly  upon  them,  that  they  were  very  eager  upon  it : 
flio?e  was  more  forward  than  the  rest:  and  said,  "Since  it 
ttold  not  be  done  clandestinely,  it  should  be  attempted 
openly.  And  that  those  that  fell,  had  the  glory  to  die  in  a 
good  cause.  But  if  it  be  discovered,  the  discovery  can  never 
come  to  that  height,  but  their  party  would  be  strong  enough  to 
Wngit  to  pass." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  you  swear,  Ireland  was  there? 

Bedloe,     He  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     And  heard  all  this  ? 

Bedloe,     Yes,  and  so  did  Grove,  and  Pickering,  and  the 

m, 

Irdand.     My  Lord,  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  the  reward  you   were  to 
We  for  this  business  ? 
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Iledloe.  The  reward  I  waa  to  have  (as  told  me  by  Hw 
court)  was  very  considerable ;  1  belonged  to  one  iiarticular  port 
of  the  fiociety.  There  are  othera  j  and  I  pi-esume,  each  kej>t 
their  particular  niesseiij^'en*. 

Lord  Chirf  Jittt'ue.     What  wb»  Grove  to  have! 

Sedloe.  Grove  was  to  have  lifteeu  liundred  poumls,  if  ho 
escRped,  to  bo  a  continual  favourite,  and  resi>e«ted  as  a  gttut 
person,  by  all  the  church. 

Lord  Chief  Justioe.     What  was  Pickering  to  have? 

Sedloe.  He  waa  to  have  so  many  masses,  1  cannot  pre- 
sume to  tell  the  number;  but  tliey  were  to  be  ns  many,  as  at 
twelve  pence  a  mnss  ahould  coma  to  that  rnmiey.  llirte 
masses  were  to  be  communictLted  to  all  the  Jesuits  boyond  the 
seas,  that  wben  he  had  done  it,  be  might  be  aeut  away  im- 
mediately. 

Lord  Chiff  Jiutice.     Wliat  can  you  say  of  any  of  the  «stl 

BtiUoe.     I  do  not  ohav'je  any  more  but  them  tlireo. 

Lord  C/ti^f  Justice.     What  say  you  to  Wbitebread  ) 

Bviloe.  Thoy  have  sttid,  tltut  he  was  very  active  in  dis 
plot ;  but  I  know  it  not. 

Lord  Chief  Jvatice.  That  is  not  any  evidence  against  hUa. 
What  can  you  say,  as  to  Feuwick  I 

Sedloe.  No  more  than  I  have  said,  as  to  Wlutebread :  I 
only  know  him  by  sight. 

Lord  C/iitif'  Jiisliee,  Then  he  charges  only  these  tluve  a|ioti 
oath,  Ireland,  Pickering,  and  Grove. 

Ireland.     Do  you  know  Sir  John  Warner ) 

Sei/loe.  I  know  Father  Warner  at  St  Omers,  and  Sir 
John  Warner  at  Wottou  by  St  Omera. 

Imtand.     He  named  Sir  John  Warner  at  Paris, 

Sivilof.     It  was  Sheldon,  I  fi[«ike  of  at  Paris. 

/relattd.     You  are  certain,  I  was  present  at  that  oonsnlt»' 

Sedloe.     I  am  certain,  you  were  there. 

Irelaiul.     Can  you  produco  any  witnean,  tliftt  you    < 
spoke  to  me  before  in  your  Ufu ) 

Mr  Serj.  JinUwin,  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr  Whit*- 
broad's  being  prpseut  at  any  of  the  consults) 

Bcdloe.     I    know    Wiiitelireail    and    Fenwick    have 
sevcrat  times  at  caitsultutions ;  but  I  do  not  know  wh«t  tht 
particahir  rraolvra  of  those  consultations  wet 

Lord  Chief  Jiiglice.     Did  you  ever  hear  them  Bpeftk  ■ 
thing  in  particular) 

StditM.     No,  1  have  never  heard  them  s^icnk  aayU 
particular. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  have  you  seen  Fen  wick  1 

Bedloe,  I  have  seen  Fenwick  at  Harcourt^s  chamber,  and 
I  often  heard  him  talked  of;  it  has  been  told  me,  nothing  was 
dooe,  without  Fenwick. 

WJiitebread.     Are  you  sure  you  know  us  ] 

Bedloe,  I  do  not  say,  you  arc  the  man  that  employed 
me:  you  are  the  man  I  was  least  acquainted  with  of  all  the 
society;  but  I  have  seen  you  there. 

Ireland,     Can  you  bring  any  one  that  can  testify  it] 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice,  He  must  then  have  brought  one  of 
yonreelves ;  and  it  may  be,  he  cannot  produce  any  such  one. 

Ireland,  Nor  no  one  else,  except  such  a  Knight  of  the 
Poet,  as  Mr  Oat^s. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  must  be  corrected  for  that,  Mr 
Ireland :  you  shall  not  come  here  to  abuse  the  King's  evidence. 
Nothing  appears  to  us,  that  reflects  upon  Mr  Oates'  testimony ; 
tnd  we  must  not  suffer  any  such  sort  of  language. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  Take  off  his  credit  as  much  as  you  can 
l)y  proofi  but  you  must  not  abuse  him  by  ill  language. 

Mr  Finch,  Can  you  tell  the  Court  and  the  Jury  when  it 
was  that  by  agreement  Grove  should  have  the  fifteen  hundred 
ponnds? 

Bedloe.     He  was  to  have  it  put  into  a  friend's  hands. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  that  friend's  name? 

Bedloe.     No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not. 

Mr  Finch.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  to  be  delivered 
OQt  to  him  1 

Bedloe.  As  to  the  particular  time  of  their  agreement  I  do 
not  know  it. 

Mr  Finch,  But  he  says  this,  when  the  agreement  was  made, 
J»  Was  to  have  fifteen  hundred  pound. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  he  says  this,  That  Ireland  was  in 
Angust  last^  with  Pickering  and  Grove,  and  others,  at  a  consult; 
where  he  was. 

Ireland.  But  what  if  I  prove  I  was  not  in  London  all 
Anguat  last,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? 

Lord  Chyf  Justice.  You  heard  them  talk  of  this  matter  in 
Ai^grust,  at  Harcourt's  chamber,  you  say :  what,  did  they  talk 
<if  it,  as  a  matter  they  had  agreed  ? 

Bedloe.  They  brought  it  in,  as  being  baulked  in  their 
design  of  killing  the  King  at  Windsor ;  and  because  that  had 
Jttt  taken  the  effect  they  intended,  they  should  have  Conyers 
jwned  to  them,  to  do  it  at  Newmarket. 

Mr  Finch.  Did  they  tell  you  when,  and  where  the  agree- 
ment was  made  ) 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     No,  he  speaks  not  of  that ;  but  they 
talked  of  the  failure  at  Windsor  :  and  therefore  they  concluded 
Conyers  should  be  joined  to  them^  to  do  it  at  Newmarket. 
Bedloe,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     Have  you  any  more  to  say  1 
Bedloe.     I  would  only  say  this ;  If  I  had  any  to  prove  what 
I  say,  they  must  be  parties  as  well  as  these  persona 

Ireland,  I  will  prove  I  was  not  in  town  in  August,  by 
twenty  witnesses  :  I  will  bring  those  that  saw  me  in  Staflford- 
shire,  and  spoke  with  me  all  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  any  more  to  ask  himi 
Whitebread.     No. 

Ireland.  He  says,  he  was  familiar  with  me,  and  several 
other  persons  here ;  I  desire  he  may  specify  the  place,  and  the 
company. 

Bedloe.  I  do  not  say  there  was  a  familiarity ;  for  I  was  t 
stranger  to  that  part  of  tlie  society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    You  must  take  him  right,  Mr  Ireland; 
he  has  not  said  that  he  was  of  your  familiar  acquaintance. 
Bedloe.     I  have  seen  you  often,  Sir. 
Where  ? 
At  Monsieur  Le  Faire's.  , 

Where  was  that  ] 
At  Somerset  House. 

Was  there  any  one  present  besides  1 
Yes,  several  other  priests  and  Jesuits  of  Somerset 
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Name  one. 
Sijjnior  Perrare. 
You  say,  you  saw  me  and  Perrare  together  at 
Somerset  House.     I  su]>pose,  if  Siguier  Perrare  be  brought 
hither — 

Bedloe.  My  Lonl,  Peiraro  is  a  priest  in  orders;  and  without 
doubt,  is  in  this  business. 
I  Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  he  saw  you,  he  must  be  in  such 
I  company  as  you  keep,  they  were  prieste  and  Jesuits,  and  of  your 
j  own  religion ;  and  wc  know  very  well  what  answers  we  are 
I  likely  to  be  put  off  with  by  men  of  your  own  persuasion  at  thi« 
.  time  of  day. 

i  Ireland.  If  nolxxly's  oath  can  be  taken  that  is  of  another 
persuasion  than  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  hard. 
j  Lord  Chijpf  Justice,  Pi-ay  mind,  you  do  not  object  ID- 
j  genuously :  you  say,  This  witness  swears  he  saw  me  in  audi 
I  com[)any,  why  does  he  not  produce  them  to  testify  iti  Why! 
I  He  does  not  come  prepared  to  produce  tliem ;  if  he  should,  we 
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koov  well  how  you  are  concerned  one  for  another  at  this  time ; 
v«  CUL  hardly  expect  they  should  make  true  answers.  But  if 
jtm  produce  this  father  Perrare,  (he  cannot  be  sworn  because 
it  is  against  the  law,)  his  testimony  shall  be  heard,  and  let  it 
go  as  fikr  as  it  can. 

Bedloe.  If  your  Lordship  pleases,  I  would  convince  him 
that  he  knows  me.  Have  you  not  been,  Sir,  at  Somerset 
House? 

Ireland,     Yes,  I  have. 

BeJloe.      Do  you  know  Le  Faire  and  Perrare  ? 

IrelancL  Yes,  but  I  never  saw  you  in  their  company  in 
Somerset  House  in  my  life,  above  once  or  twice. 

Bedloe,     You  have  twice  at  Le  Faire' s. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Where  is  that  Le  Faire  ]  you  would 
io  well  to  produce  him  ] 

Bedloe,  My  Lord,  he  is  gone  away,  and  is  one  against 
vhom  the  King's  proclamation  is  out. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.  You  keep  such  company  as  run  away, 
and  then  you  require  him  to  produce  them,  whom  the  King's 
proclamation  cannot  bring  in. 

Ireland,     I  keep  none  but  honest  company. 

Bedloe,  I  have  one  thing  more  very  material  to  speak;  at 
the  time  there  was  a  discourse  about  these  three  gentlemen 
being  about  to  destroy  the  King  at  Newmarket,  there  was  a 
discourse  of  a  design  to  kill  several  noble  persons,  and  the 
particular  parts  assigned  to  every  one.  Elnight  was  to  kill 
tiw  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Pritchard  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Weil  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  O'Brian  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Lord  Chief  JiLstice.    Well,  will  you  have  any  more  of  this? 

Mr  Finch,  You  say,  you  saw  Mr  Ireland  say  mass,  where 
id  you  see  him  ? 

Bedloe,  Not  Mr  Ireland,  but  Mr  Fenwick,  I  have  seen 
Um  sajr  mass,  and  at  Wilde  House. 

Oates,  I  omitted  a  consult  where  a  design  was  laid  of 
iiking  away  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  life,  and  of  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  In  January  last  letters  came  from  Archbishop 
Mbot  to  London,  which  were  perused  by  Fenwick  and  Ireland 
nd  Whitebread,  and  communicated  to  the  fathers  at  St 
Omers.  The  contents  of  these  letters  were,  That  the  Catholics 
kd  a  fair  prospect  of  effecting  their  designs  in  Ireland.  This 
teer  was  inclosed  in  a  letter  signed  by  Whitebread,  Ireland, 
I'nwick,  and  others  (I  name  no  man's  name  that  is  not  here). 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  saw  the  letter] 

Oates.  Yes,  and  read  it.  They  gave  thanks  to  God,  that 
k  ▼as  pleased  to  prosper  their  designs  so  fairly  in  Ireland ; 
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Bnd  said  they  would  not  leave  a.  atone  imturnpii  to  root  that 
ahomiuable  heresy  out  of  that  kingdom.  Now  whnt  tbat 
abominable  hereay  waa,  I  have  nothmg  but  a  conjecture. 

Lord  Chief  Jmtire.  We  all  know  what  that  ia  well  enongfc, 
there  needs  no  proof  of  that. 

OatM.  In  August,  Fenwick,  a  little  before  he  -went  to 
St  Omers,  on  the  21st  (I  think  it  was),  the  week  that  Bw 
tholomew  Fair  begun,  be  was  going  to  fetch  home  the  Pro- 
vincial, and  to  carry  some  students  with  him ;  he  went  onto 
St  Omurs  the  Monday  following ;  but  tliero  waa  a  conault, 
and  at  that  consult  Fenwick  consented  to  the  doath  of  tlw 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  rebellion  to  be  raised  in  IiYilaQd  after 
his  death,  approved  of  the  four  Jesuits  who  wei'e  to  kill 
Ormnnd,  and  consented  to  send  Fogarthy  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  in  case  the  four  good  fathers  did  not  hit  the 
buBinoas.  Whitebrcad  consented  when  he  came  over,  as  ^ 
peara  by  their  entry  books.  There  came  a  letter  from  hup 
dated  St  Omera,  but  I  concluded  it  did  not  come  from  thene^ 
because  it  paid  but  two-pence, 

Wliitebread.     Who  waa  it  wrote  that  letterl 

Oaks.  This  letter  was  dated  the  latter  part  of  August,  fi 
St  Omera,  but  the  post-mark  upon  it  was  but  two-pence ;  «> 
I  conclude  Whitebreud  waa  then  at  Leiyh's  house.  Iii  that 
letter  he  liked  tlie  proposal  about  killiug  Uie  Duke  of  Ormond ; 
the  letter  was  signed  with  his  own  hand. 

Lord  Chirf  Jiutir.e.     I  would  gladly  see  tlutt  letter. 

OatM.     If  I  could  see  it,  I  could  know  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  haw  not  that  letter  1 

Vales.  Ni),  they  kept  a  book  wherein  they  registered  »ll 
their  resolutions,  and  there  it  was  entered. 

Lord  Chief  Jiintke.  Yon  upon  your  oath  any.  That  he  h 
Bupeiior  kept  a  book,  wherein  they  registered  all  their  consults 

Oatea.     Yes. 

Lord  Chiff  Ju»tice.  You  would  do  well  to  shew  us  yom 
book,  Mr  Whitehread. 

Whitdmad.     We  never  kept  any. 

Oatea.  The  consult  did ;  though  the  superior  hoa  ui  aV 
solute  power,  yet  they  never  do  anything  of  conseqneaco  wilb- 
out  the  consult.  This  book  was  kept  by  the  superior,  i 
never  opened  but  at  the  consult,  and  therein  all  the  paaaugM 
were  registered. 

Lord  Chitf  Jitsltre.  Produce  your  book,  and  we  shall  n> 
whether  you  cannot  etitch  Mr  Oatea  in  something  or  other. 

Bedloe.  My  Lord,  that  book  I  have  seen,  and  therein  all 
their  connitts  are  registered. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  books  kept  by  them  ? 

Bedloe,  Yes,  all  the  consults  kept  books,  and  Mr  Lang- 
home  was  the  i)er8on  that  registered  all  into  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  a  hundred  witnesses  swear  it,  they 
will  deny  it.     Well,  will  you  have  any  more  % 

Mr  Serjt,  Bahhmn.  We  will  now  call  Mr  James  Bedloe, 
this  gentleman's  brother,  to  shew  that  these  sort  of  persons 
resorted  frequently  to  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Let  me  ask  you  one  short  question. 
Do  you  know  Mr  Ireland  ? 

J,  Bedloe,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Pickering  or  Grovel 

J,  Bed  foe.     I  have  heard  of  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  your  brother  know  anything  of 
them] 

J,  Bedloe,  As  for  the  conspiracy  of  killing  the  King, 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  about  his  knowledge  of  priesta  and 
Jesuits,  and  the  converse  he  had  beyond  sea,  I  can  speak  to. 
I  have  verv  often  heard  these  men's  names  named. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.    In  what  nature  did  he  talk  of  themi 

J,  Bedloe,  I  know  nothing  of  the  plot,  and  as  for  any 
dasign  I  know  not  what  my  brother  knew,  but  I  have  heard 
him  talk  of  them. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     How  did  he  talk  of  them  ] 

J,  Bedloe,  He  mentioned  tliem  as  acquaintances,  the 
Jesuits  asked  him  questions  about  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  it  appear  to  you  they  were  his 
acquaintances  1 

J,  Bedloe.  I  understood  nothing  of  the  plot  or  design,  by 
the  oath  I  have  taken. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  speak  as  if  he  knew  any  of 
them] 

J,  Bedloe,  For  any  certain  knowledge  that  my  brother  had 
of  them  I  cannot  speak,  I  have  often  heard  him  talk  of  them 
as  people  I  thought  he  knew. 

Mr  Finch.  Do  you  know,  when  ho  came  over  from  beyond 
sea,  that  his  lodging  was  frequented  by  any,  and  by  whom  ? 

J,  Bedloe,  Yes,  there  were  many  priests  and  Jesuits  came 
to  him. 

Mr  Finch,  Did  your  brother  receive  any  money  from 
them] 

J,  Bedloe,  Yes,  I  have  fetched  many  score  of  pounds  for 
my  brother  from  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  use,  gentlemen,  that  the  King's 
coansel  make  of  this  evidence,  is  to  shew  that  his  brother, 
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Mr  Bedloe,   was  couversont  in  their  affairs,  in  that  he  had 
receiveil  many  a  Bcore  of  pounds  in  managing  their  businesa 
fSir  C'r.  Levinz.    From  whom  had  your  brother  that  mawf\ 
J.  Bedloe.     From  the  goldsmiths  tiiemaelves  thai  paid  it. 
Mr  Finc/i.     Have  you  received  any  considerable  sum  at  a 

J.  Bedloe.     Yes,  I  have. 

Mr  FineK     How  much  1 

J.  Bedloe.     Fifty  or  thi-eeaoore  pounds  at  a  tim& 

Mr  Fiiich.     Of  whom  i 

J.  Bedloe.    Of  prieata  and  Jesuits. 

Mr  Finch,     For  whom  1 

J.  Bedloe.     For  my  brother. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Will  you  have  any  mora  evidencet 

Serjl.  Baldicin.  Yea,  my  Lord.  There  was  a.  letter  writtn 
by  one  Petre,  now  a  prisoner,  to  one  Tonatjill  a  Jesuit ;  «ai 
this  lett«i'  mentions  a  meeting  appointed  by  order  of  Whitebnwd 
to  be  at  London, 

Lord  Vhitf  Juetice.  What  is  that  to  them,  and  how  coot 
you  by  it ) 

Serj.  BaMunn,  Fetre  ia  now  in  prison  for  things  of  tlui 
nature ;  and  you  have  heurd  of  one  Harcoiirt,  and  out  of  hit 
study  thia  letter  was  taken. 

W,  Jiedlue.  My  Lonl,  may  I  not  have  liberty  to  vitliiltBWl 
My  head  aches  bo  extremely,  I  cannot  endure  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Bedloe,  jou  may  sit  dovvn,  )M 
we  cannot  part  with  you  yet. 

Ird'tjul.  I  desire,  my  Lord,  that  his  brother  may  be  aib^ 
how  long  he  has  known  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Can  you  recollect  by  the  diaooniH 
you  have  hcArd,  how  long  be  has  known  Ireland  1 

J,  Bedloe.      No,  it  was  out  of  my  way. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Uut  he  did  talk  of  Ireland  1 

J.  Bedloe.     Yes,  he  did. 

Irtlaiui.     As  beiug  where,  in  what  place  ? 

J.  Bedloe.     I  cannot  tell. 

Irtiaiid.  He  named  one  place  three  years  ago,  it  \ru  ll 
Paria. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  He  does  not  say  that  yon  were  tiian, 
but  that  you  were  familiarly  talked  of  there;  bo  that  tbt 
meaning  in,  they  were  acijuainted  with  you  :  and  this  is 
brouglit  to  aliew,  that  it  is  not  a  uew-takeu-up  ihii^ 
Bedloe,  though  you  seemed  never  to  have  known  any 
man;  he  sweitra,  1  have  heard  such  persona  talked  of  m 
brother's  acquaintance. 
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Ireland,  If  his  brother  talked  of  me  three  years  ago,  why 
tko  he  must  have  known  me  three  years  ago. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  I  will  ask  him  that  question :  How 
long  is  it  since  you  knew  him  ? 

W,  Bedloe.  I  have  known  him  but  since  August  this 
hst  summer ;  but  I  talked  five,  and  four  years  ago  of  several 
English  Monks  and  Jesuits  that  were  then  at  Home,  that  I 
never  knew  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  His  answer  is  this,  his  brother  says, 
I  have  heard  him  talk  of  them  three  years  ago ;  I  then 
liked  Bedloe,  how  long  he  had  known  them  ]  he  says,  I  did 
not  know  them  three  years  ago,  though  I  talked  of  them 
three  years  ago;  for  we  have  talked  of  many  we  never  saw 
in  our  lives  :  so  it  seems  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  your 
mnes  frequently,  and  join  them  with  those  of  some  he  knew 
better:  but  he  never  knew  you  till  August  last;  but  he  dis- 
eonned  of  you  three  years  ago,  as  known  for  such  sort  of 
persona. 

Ireland,  He  must  hear  somebody  speak  of  us,  as  being  in 
nme  place  or  another. 

W,  Bedloe.  I  will  satisfy  you  in  that.  We  talk  of  some 
low  in  England,  that  are  to  be  sent  a  year  hence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  produce  Harcourt  and  le  Faire, 
Aey  will  do  you  great  service  now. 

W,  Bedloe.  Father  Pritchard  is  Confessor  to  such  a  gentle- 
Btn  in  England  this  year;  a  year  hence  we  must  send  such 
i  (me  hither,  and  he  must  go  back.  And  we  talk  of  that 
fenon  as  in  England,  two  years  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  about 
flat  Mr  Ireland,  you  shall  have  a  fair  trial,  but  you  will 
lot  have  running  or  art  enough  to  deceive  the  jury,  nor  will 
Mr  Whitebread  have  learning  enough  to  baffle  the  Court. 

Serjeant  Baldwin.  The  next  evidence  that  we  shall  give, 
H  I  said,  is  a  letter  from  one  Petre  to  one  Tonstall,  and  this 
^  bring  home  to  Mr  Whitebread.  It  is  an  invitation  to  be 
It  the  consult  held  in  London  the  24th  of  April ;  and  was 
written  about  that  very  time,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  from 
london;  it  mentions  Whitebread  fixed  the  meetin^j  at  that 
titta  We  will  tell  you  how  we  came  by  the  letter.  Harcourt, 
*  whose  house  was  the  meeting  you  heard  of,  is  fied  away, 
*hen  they  came  to  look  after  him  upon  the  discovery  that 
1i  made :  Bradley,  the  messenger,  searched  his  study,  and 
fcod  this  letter,  which  we  conceive  to  be  very  good  evidence ; 
Hiuvourt  being  a  pafty,  and  one  at  whose  house  the  last  meet- 
flg  and  others  were.     A  letter  from  one  of  the  party,  dated 
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about  the  same  time,  conceming  Mr  Whitebread's  summoBfl^ 
who  was  master  of  the  company,  is  very  good  evidence  agaiml 
them. 

Lord  Chief  Juiftice.  K  you  had  found  it  in  Mr  White- 
bread's  custody. 

Mr  Justice  Bertie.  My  brother  puts  it  so  :  we  find  a  letter 
directed  to  VVhitebread,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will,  it  is 
found  among  Harcourt's  papers. 

Mr  /Se7Jeant  Baldwm.  No  my  Lord,  we  find  a  letter  finom 
one  Petre,  a  prisoner,  directed  to  Tonstall  conceming  the  ooa- 
suit  summoned  by  Whitebread;  we  find  this  in  Harcoort's 
possession. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  cannot  understand  how  this  affedi 
Mr  Whitebread. 

Mr  Finch.  This  is  the  use  we  make  of  this  letter;  we  do 
not  produce  it  as  another  evidence  of  this  design,  but  to  fortify 
that  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  already  been  given,  that 
there  was  a  consult  summoned  at  that  time,  and  to  be  held 
with  all  the  privacy  that  could  be,  to  prevent  discovery.  And 
this  paper  we  find  in  the  custody  of  Harcourt,  one  of  the  ooih 
spirators,  who  is  fled  for  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  use  it  not  against  any  particular 
person,  but*  as  an  evidence  in  general  that  there  was  a  ploi 
amongst  them,  you  say  right  enough;  but  it  cannot  be  ©VK 
dence  against  any  one  particular  person  of  the  prisoners  at  tl» 
bar. 

Mr  Finch.  It  can  affect  no  particular  person ;  but  ▼• 
only  use  it  in  the  general,  and  we  pray  it  may  be  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  before  yo* 
hear  the  letter  read,  I  would  say  this  to  you.     Let  them  ha?tl, 
fair  play ;   whatsoever  they  meet  unto  others,  we  will  shefir 
them  justice.     They  shall  have  as  fair  play  upon  their  trials  itt.- 
any  persons  whatsoever.     The  thing  that  is  offered  to  be  givat 
in  evidence,  is  a  letter  written  by  one  Petre  a  prisoner  fiiT 
this  plot,  directed  to  one  Tonstall  a  Jesuit,  and  found  in  H«P^ 
court*s  chamber,  a  priest  that  is  fied,  and  one  whom  the  Kiiiig; 
has  commanded  to  render  himself  by  his  proclamation ;  but  h»' 
does  not.     In  that  letter  there  is  a  discourse  of  a  design  uA 
plot  on  foot.     This  cannot  be  evidence  to  charge  any  one  pai^  I 
ticular  person  of  these;  but  only  to  satisfy  you  and  all  tki. 
world,  that  those  letters  and  papers  that  are  found  amongiil 
their  own  priests,  do  fortify  the  testimony  of  Mr  Oates,  tlwk 
there  is  a  general  plot :  it  is  not  applied  to  any  particiilar 
person. 

Votes.     The  day  before  the  cousult  met,  Mr  Whitebread 
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asked  Petre  whether  he  had  summoned  the  consult  according 
to  his  direction.  Petre  told  him  yes,  he  had  written  into 
Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire. 

WhiUhreacL     When  was  this  ] 

Oates.     The  day  before  the  consult  met. 

WkiUbread.     Did  you  hear  me  ask  Petre  ? 

Oatea,  Yes ;  and  I  heard  him  say  he  had  done  it.  This 
letter  that  is  found  in  Harcourt's  study  shews  that  Mr  White- 
bread  had  directed  Mr  Petre  in  this  consult 

Serjeant  Baldxioin.  Pray  swear  Sir  Thomas  Doleman  to 
Aew  how  he  came  by  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Doleman,  This  letter  was  taken  amongst  Har- 
Mort's  papers,  in  a  great  bag  of  papers ;  and  searching  them  I 
tDond  this  letter  amongst  the  rest. 

The  letter  was  shewn  to  Mr  Gates. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Is  that  Mr  Petre's  hand  1 

Oates,     Yes,  it  is. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  acquainted  with  his  hand  ? 

OaUa.     Yes,  I  have  often  read  it  in  lettei-s. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Tonstalll 

Oates.  I  do  not  know  him  by  that  name  \  if  I  saw  him 
peiiiaps  I  might :  I  knew  men  better  by  their  faces. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     Pray  read  it. 

CUrk  of  the  Crown,  This  is  dated  February  23  (77),  and 
wperscribed  thus  (These  for  my  honoured  friend  Mr  William 
ToDstall  at  Burton). 

**  Honoured  dear  Sir, 

I  have  but  time  to  convey  these  following  particulars 
to  you.  First,  I  am  to  give  you  notice,  that  it  hath  seemed 
fitting  to  our  Master  Consult,  Pro  v.  <kc.  to  fix  the  21st  day  of 
ipril  next  stylo  veteri,  for  the  meeting  at  London  of  our  con- 
fregation,  on  which  day  all  those  that  have  a  suffrage  are  to 
i»  {Hresent  there,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  give  a  beginning 
to  the  same  on  the  24th,  which  is  the  next  after  St  George's 
fcjr.  You  are  warned  to  have,  jiis  suffragii,  and  therefore  if 
J08P  occasions  should  not  permit  you  to  be  present,  you  are  to 
ignify  as  much,  to  the  end  others  in  their  ranks  be  ordered  to 
a^y  your  absence  :  every  one  is  minded  also,  not  to  hasten 
to  Ltnidon  long  before  the  time  appointed,  nor  to  appear  much 
tkot  the  town  till  the  meeting  be  over,  lest  occasion  should 
b  given  to  suspect  the  design.  Finally,  secrecy,  as  to  the 
^  and  place,  is  much  recommended  to  all  those  that  receive 
ommons,  as  it  will  appear  of  its  own  nature  necessary/' 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  So  it  was  very  necessary  indeed. 
Clerk  of  the  Croicn,     There  is  more  of  it,  my  Lord. 
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"  Ttfrtio  pro  Domino  soltmo  dist 

Beiwfnist.  Prov.  Luniensi*. 
I  am  straitened  for  time,  tliat  I  can  only  assure  yon,  I 
much  glad  of  oliliging  you  any  ways,  Sir, 

Your  servant, 

Edwurd  Petre. 
Pi'ay,  my  servicB  wlisro  due,  Ac." 
Lord   C'Uief'  Jimltee.     You   know   nothing  of   this  lotl«f, 
Mr  Whitebread  1 

Whitehread.  No,  my  Lord,  nothing  at  all. 
Zord  Chief  Justice.  Nor  yon,  Mr  Ireland ! 
Ireland.  It  in  none  of  my  letter,  my  Lord. 
Lord  Chitf  Jwities.  Did  you  never  bear  of  it  before  1 
Ireland.  Not  thitt  I  know  of  in  particular. 
Zord  Chief  Jueliee,  Well,  have  you  done  with  the  evid«iie» 
fertile  King? 

Serjeant  Haldjeiii.  Fray  Sir  Thomas  Doleman,  did  Mr  OaUs 
give  thia  testimony  of  the  consult,  to  be  the  21th  of  April, 
before  thia  letter  was  found  t 

Sir  Thomas  Ddeman.  Mr  Outesgftve  his  information  nhont 
thia  matter,  to  the  King  and  council,  four  or  five  days  befon 
we  found  thin  letter. 

Serjeant  Baldwin.  You  were  speaking  of  the  BeaU  tixt 
were  made  use  of  to  aiga  commissions,  have  you  them  ia  tbt 
court  1 

Oalea.  They  are  in  the  court,  and  were  taken  out  of  tbr 
Provincial's  Chamber. 

Whitebread.  I  confess  they  had  the  seals  out  of  my  cham- 
ber; but  the  taking  of  them  was  more  than  they  had  puwcr 

The  seals  were  shewn  to  the  Court  and  the  Jnry, 
Mr  FineJt.     It  has  been  told  you  already,  gentlemen,  whal 
use  these  seals  were  put  unto ;  to  seal  commiaaiona  to  raise  u 
army.     We  have  now  done  with  our  evidence  for  the  Kin^ 
till  we  hear  what  the  priHuocrs  say. 

Lord  Chief  JuMtice.  Before  you  come  to  mate  your  defenn, 
I  will  do  that  which  I  think  injustice  and  honesty,  aiid  anxrri- 
ing  to  the  duty  of  my  place  and  my  oath  I  ought  to  do  ;  tbtt 
ia,  to  say  something  to  the  jury,  before  the  prisoners  tnakp 
their  own  defence.  Here  are  five  that  stand  indicted  of  Ligb- 
treason ;  I  must  tell  you  this,  that  aa  to  three  of  them,  thlt 
is  to  say,  Ireland,  Pickering  and  Grove,  both  Mi'  Ontr^  ni 
Sir  Bt'ilfoB  have  sworn  the  thing  flat  upim  tliom :  Jlr  (>ate^ 
t«Htiiiiuny  la  full  against  them  all ;  ^Ir  Bedloe  only  ngnoa 
with  liiiu  to  charge  tliree,  and  that  in  thia  particular :  he  siya. 


Charles  II. 

I  was  present  at  Harcourt'e  chamber  when  Ireland  was  there, 
and  Piukering  and  Grove,  wliea  they  discoursed  of  their  defeat 
about  their  design  against  the  King  at  Windsor;  and  came  to 
a  new  agreement,  to  do  it  at  Newmarket.  So  that  here  is 
now,  as  the  King's  counsel  opened  it  to  you,  two  witnesses ; 
here  are  two,  which  though  they  speak  as  to  a~  diSerent  cir- 
cumntanca  of  time,  yet  prove  one  treiuionable  fact  at  Beveral 
times :  if  killing  the  King  be  the  fart  in  ([iiestion,  and  one 
proves  they  would  do  it  by  one  thiug,  aud  another  by  another; 
one  in  one  place,  and  auolher  in  another;  yet  these  are  two 
witnesses  to  prove  one  fact,  that  is  the  subntunce,  tlie  killing 
of  the  King.  So  that  there  are  two  witnesses  against  these 
ie,  expressly  proving  a  confederacy  to  kill  the  King:  for 
Ireland's  lieing  by,  and  uonseuting,  was  the  same  thing,  and  as 
much,  as  if  be  hud  been  to  do  it  with  Grove  and  Pickering ; 
for  there  ore  no  accessories  in  treason.  I  acknowledge,  tliat 
r  Oates  hath  given  a  very  full  and  ample  testimony,  ac- 
mpitnied  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  plitce, 
against  them  all,  ttiat  may  go  fur  to  weigh  with  you,  all 
things  considered,  to  believe  there  is  a  plot;  yet  1  do  not 
think  that  they  have  proved  it  agiiinst  Whitebresd  and  Fen- 
wtck  by  two  witnesses :  so  that  though  the  testimony  be  so 
fill],  as  to  satiafy  a  private  conacience,  yet  we  uust  go  according 
to  law.  It  will  be  convenient,  from  whut  is  already  proved, 
to  have  them  stsy  till  more  proof  may  come  in ;  it  is  a  great 
evidence  that  is  ngainst  them ;  but  it  not  being  suflicieni  in 
point  of  law,  we  discharge  you  of  them ;  it  is  not  a  legal  proof 
to  convict  them  by,  whatsoever  it  may  be  to  satisfy  your  con- 
sciences. Therefore  remove  Mr  Fenwick  and  Mr  Wliitobread 
from  the  bar,  and  let  the  other  three  say  what  they  will  for 
themselves. 

Zard  Chi'f  Barmt  (to  the  gaoler).  You  must  understand 
they  are  no  way  acquitted ;  the  evidence  is  so  full  against 
them  by  Mr  Oiitea's  testimony,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
>c(]uit  them.  It  is  as  list,  as  by  one  witness  can  be ;  and  the 
King  hath  sent  forth  a  proclamation  for  further  discovery ;  be- 
ft)re  the  time  therein  prefixed  come  out,  no  question  there  will 
^  come  in  more  evidence :  therefore  keep  them  as  strict  as  you 

'  can. 
i*         Whitebread  aud  Fenwick  were  taken  back  to  the  gaol  by 
K|;Ite  keeper. 

^K  Lord  Chief  Jugliee.  Now  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  liberty 
^Ro  make  your  full  defence. 

Uf  Ireland.  First  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  there  are  not  two 
^■witnesaes  against  me :  for  that  which  he  says,  of  my  being  at 
^^         B.  T.   II.  38 
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Harcourt's  chamber  in  August,   is  false ;   for  I  will  prove 
I  was  all  August  out  of  town,  I  was  then  in  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Call  your  witnesses. 

Ireland.     If  there  be  any  of  them  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Whoever  comes  to  give  evidence  for 
you,  shall  go  and  come  in  safety ;  they  shall  not  be  trepanned 
for  any  thing  of  that,  but  they  shall  be  heard. 

Ireland,  My  Lord,  we  are  kept  so  strict,  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  send  for  any  body. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  As  soon  as  your  sister  came  to  me,  I 
ordered  she  should  have  access  to  you,  and  that  you  should  have 
pen,  ink  and  paj^er,  in  order  to  your  defence;  therefore  call 
those  witnesses  you  have,  to  prove  what  you  say. 

Ireland.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  upon  the  3rd  of  last 
August  I  went  down  to  Staffordshire  with  my  Lord  Aston,  and 
his  lady,  and  his  son,  and  Sir  John  Southcot  and  his  lady,  and 
all  these  can  testify  that  I  went  down  with  them.  Here  is 
Mr  John  Aston  in  town,  if  he  may  be  found,  who  was  in  my 
company  all  August  in  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Will  you  call  that  gentleman  1  Call 
him. 

Cryer.     Mr  John  Aston. 

Ireland.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  he  be  here  ;  for  I  have 
not  been  permitted  so  much  as  to  send  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Your  sister  had  leave  to  go  to  whom 
you  thought  fit,  in  your  behalf.  You  said  you  would  prove  it, 
why  don't  you  1 

Ireland,     I  do  as  much  as  I  can  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  by  saying  so? 

Irelmid.     Why,  I  do  name  them  that  can  testify. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  naming  them  should  serve,  you  must 
have  a  law  made  on  purpose  for  you. 

Ireland,     Then  there  is  no  help  for  innocence. 

Mr  Recorder.  To  save  him  that  labour,  the  King's  evidence 
will  prove,  that  he  was  in  town  at  that  time. 

Serjt.  Baldwin.     Sarah  Paine  was  Mr  Grove's  maid. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  believe  you  know  your  maid,  Mr 
Grove,  don't  you  1     Look  upon  her,  she  was  your  servant. 

Grove.     Yes,  my  Lord,  she  was,  she  is  not  so  now. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  Mr  Ireland  1 

Sarah  Paine.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr  Ireland  was 
in  town  last  August  ? 

Sarah  Paine.  I  saw  him  at  his  own  house  about  a  week 
before  I  went  with  Lord  Arlington  to  Windsor. 
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lord  Chief  Justice.     When  was  that  ? 
Sarah  Paine,     About  a  week  after  the  King  went  thither. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,    Sir  Thomas  Doleman,  what  day  did  the 
Xing  go  I 

8ir  Thomas  Doleman,     About  the  thirteenth  of  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Thirteen  and  seven  is  twenty  ;  then 
yw  went  to  Windsor  about  the  twentieth  it  seems,  and  you  say 
thftt  eight  days  before  you  saw  Mr  Ireland  at  his  own  house  ? 

Sarah  Paine,  Yes,  my  Lord,  about  eight  or  nine  days 
kibre  that,  I  saw  him  at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  a  Sen- 
nnei^s  in  Fetter  Lane.     He  was  going  into  his  own  lodging. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  long  had  you  known  liim  before 
AiUtime? 

Sarah  Paine,  I  knew  him,  for  he  came  often  to  our  house, 
rtien  I  lived  at  Mr  Grove's ;  he  was  the  man  that  broke  open 
Sie  packet  of  letters  that  my  master  carried  about  afterwards ; 
ke  sealed  all  the  packets  that  went  beyond  the  seas.  And 
ke  opened  them  when  the  answers  returned  back  again. 

Ireland,  Now  must  all  the  people  of  my  lodging  come  and 
witness  that  I  was  out  of  my  lodging  all  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Call  them. 

Ireland.     There  is  one  Anne  Ireland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Call  her. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Come  mistress,  what  can  you  say  con- 
•Braing  your  brother's  being  out  of  town  in  August  ? 

Anne  Ireland.  My  Lord,  on  Saturday  the  third  of  August, 
ke  set  out  to  go  into  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  did  he  continue  there? 

Anm  Ireland.     Till  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  can  you  remember  that  it  was 
ttethird  of  August] 

Anne  Ireland.  Because  the  Wednesday  before,  my  brother, 
•■d  my  mother  and  I,  wei'e  invited  out  to  dinner;  we  stayed 
•tt  night,  and  all  Thursday  night ;  Friday  night  my  brother 
•Hne  home,  and  on  Saturday  he  set  out  for  Staffordshire. 

I^rrd  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  it,  maid,  that  you  saw 


Sarah  Paine,     I  saw  him  going  in  at  the  door  of  their  own 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  that? 
Sarah  Paine.     About  a  week  before  I  went  with  my  Lord 
'^^«*oiberlain  to  Windsor,  which  was  a  week  after  the  King 

I     Lord  Chief  Justice.    That  must  be  about  the  12  th  or  13th. 
\  ^  you  sure  you  saw  him  ? 

38—2 
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Sara!,  J'aine.     Yee,  I  am  Bure  I  saw  him. 

Zord  Chief  Justice.     ~Oo  you  know  this  maid,  Mr  Irelosdl 

Ireland.     I  do  not  know  her. 

Lord  Chief  Jitstice.     She  knows  you  by  &  very  gooil  tokro. 
You  used  to  break  open  the  lettera  at  htsr  master 'u  {>' 
to  seal  iheni. 

Sarah  Faine.     He  knows  me  very  well,  for  I  li  > 
neveral  letters  to  him,  that  came  from  the  currier,  :i~   ..     . 
thoBO  thut  cnrao  from  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  JaMice.     They  will  deny  anything  in  the  irarlA 

Irdand.  I  profess,  I  do  not  know  her.  Twenty  people 
may  come  to  rae,  and  yet  I  not  know  them ;  and  she  harin; 
been  Mr  Grove's  servant,  mn.y  have  brought  me  ietters,  and  jrt 
I  not  remember  her.  Here  ia  my  mother,  Eleanor  IreUnil, 
that  can  testify  the  same. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Can  yon  tell  when  your  son  went  oat 
of  town  1 

Ekanor  Ireland,  He  wentout  of  town  the  third  of  Ai 
towards  StafibnUhive. 

Ireland.  Mr  C'iiarles  Gifford  will  ]irove  that  I  wiu  a 
after  the  beginning  of  Sejitembtir,  and  thu  latter  end  of  A 
in  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  will  not  do :  for  she  Bays 
she  saw  you  in  London  about  the  lOtb  or  12th  of  AugUBt; 
she  makes  it  out,  by  a  circumstance,  which  is  better  evi 
than  if  she  had  come  and  sworn  the  predae  day  whcreia 
liim :  for  I  should  not  have  been  aatislied,  unless  she  had 
me  a  good  account  why  she  did  know  it  to  be  suoh  a  day. 
does  it  by   circumstances,    by  which  we  must  calculate 
she  saw  you  about  the  12th  or  13th  dsy.     She  went  to 
Arlington's  lit  such   a  day,  a  wei-k  after  the   King   wont 
Windsor,  and  that  was  about  tlie  1 3th,  and  she  saw  yuti  n  tn 
before  she  went  to  my  Lord  Arlington's,  which   must  be  tk 
12th  or  13lh.     You  say  you  went  out  of  town  tlit-  third  4 
August ;  who  can  swear  y('U  did  not  come  back  agatu  } 

Ireland.  All  tlio  bouse  can  ttistify  I  did  not  come  to  nf 
lodging. 

Eleanor  Ireland.  He  went  out  of  town  the  third  of  AugM>i 
and  did  not  return  till  a  furiaight  before  Michaelmiu. 

Lord  Chief  Ju»li^.     Did  you  lie  at  his  Loiuet 

EUaywr  Irdnnd.     I  did  then,  my  LorcL 

Lord  ChufJiutiee.     What,  all  that  while  1 

Eleanor  Inland.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chiif  Jfistioe.     So  did  your  daughter  loo,  did  atwl 

Ml»anor  Inland.    Tcs,  shu  did. 
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Irdand.    There  are  others  that  saw  me  the  latter  end  of 
Ao^t  in  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  you  would  fain  have  cramped 
Um  up,  between  the  20th  and  31st;  and  then,  it  is  possible, 
foo  might  be  in  Staffordshire. 

Ireland.  If  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  send  for  such 
vitoess  as  I  would  have  had,  I  could  have  brought  them. 

Mr  Recorder.  Why,  have  you  not  a  note  of  what  witnesses 
70a  are  to  call  ?  Why  don't  you  call  them  according  to  that 
I0tel. 

Ireland.     I  had  that  but  this  morning. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.      Why  did  you  not  send  for  them 
More,  to  have  them  ready) 

Mr  Recorder.  It  is  his  sister  that  brings  that  note  of  the 
vitneiBes  he  should  call,  and  now  they  are  not  here. 

Awn^.  Ireland.  There  was  one  Engletrap,  and  one  Harrison 
lid  promised  to  be  here,  that  went  with  him  into  Stafford- 
lUm 

Mr  Oates.  My  Lord,  when  ever  we  had  a  mind  to  come  to 
town,  we  commonly  wrote  our  letters,  and  let  them  come  to 
Iwm  two  days  after  us.  So  that  we  might  prove  by  the  writing 
fl£  such  letters,  if  any  question  did  arise,  that  we  could  not  be 
Mnich  a  place  at  such  a  tima  And  when  we  pretended  to  go 
k  the  country,  we  have  gone  and  taken  a  chamber  in  the  city, 
mH  have  had  frequent  cabals  at  our  chambers  there.  Mr 
InlaiMi  wrote  a  letter  dated  from  St  Omers,  when  I  took  my 
Jttfe  (rf  him  at  his  own  chamber,  which  was  betwixt  the  12th 
ttd  24th  in  London.  He  was  there;  and  afterwards  when  I 
iHit  to  Fenwick's  chamber  he  came  thither ;  a  fortnight  or  ten 
(kys  at  least  I  am  sure  it  was  in  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Here  are  three  witnesses  upon  oath 
iknt  this  one  thing :  here  is  Mr  Bedloe  that  swears  the  fact, 
'ipm  which  the  question  arises,  to  be  in  August ;  that  you  deny, 
'ttdaay  you  were  out  of  town  then :  he  produces  a  maid  here, 
.tidihe  swears,  that  about  that  time,  which  by  calculation  must 
\  k  about  the  11th  or  12th,  she  saw  you  goiug  into  your  own 
i  knae.  And  here  is  a  third  witness,  who  swears  he  knows 
Mhing  of  this  matter  of  fact,  but  he  knows  you  were  in  town 
tkn,  and  that  he  took  his  leave  of  you  as  going  to  St  Omers. 

Ootes.  Whereas  he  says,  that  the  beginning  of  September 
Iftiras  in  Staffordshire,  he  was  in  town  the  first  of  September, 
•leoond,  for  then  I  had  of  him  twenty  shillings. 

Irdand.  This  is  a  most  false  lie ;  for  I  was  then  in  Stafford- 
1^  And  the  witnesses  contradict  themselves ;  for  the  one 
^J%  he  took  leave  of  me,  as  going  to  St  Omers  the  12th ;  the 
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other  says,  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August  I  was  at  Harcoort's 
cbaraber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  does  not  say  you  went,  but  you 
pretended  to  go. 

Anne  Ireland,  Here  is  one  Harrison,  a  coachman  that  went 
with  th(>m. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Mr  Ireland  1 

Harrison.  I  never  saw  the  man  before  that  time  in  my 
life,  but  I  met  him  at  St  Albans. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When] 

Harrison.  The  fifth  of  August.  I  met  with  him,  and  was 
in  a  journey  with  him  to  the  sixteenth. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  day  of  the  week  was  it  I 

Harrison.     Monday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  come  from  London  on  that 
day? 

Harrison.     I  cannot  tell  that.     But  there  I  met  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  time? 

Harrison.     In  the  evening. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Whereabouts  in  St  Albans  t 

Harrison.     At  the  Bull  Inn,  where  we  lodged. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Ireland,  you  say  you  'went  od 
Saturday  out  of  town,  did  you  stay  at  St  Albans  till  Mon- 
day ? 

Ireland,  No,  I  went  to  Standon  that  day,  and  l&y  there  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  night,  on  Monday  I  went  to  St  Aibans. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What,  from  thence  ? 

Ireland.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why  did  you  go  thither  ?  Was  thnt 
in  your  way  ? 

Ireland,  I  went  thitlier  for  the  comi)any  of  Sir  John  Soatk- 
cot  and  his  lady. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  did  you  know  that  they  well 
thither? 

Ireland,  I  understood  they  were  to  meet  Lord  Aston  and 
Lady  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  on  Monday  night  I 

Ireland,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Harrison.  From  thence  I  went  with  him  to  Tizwel,  to  my 
Lord  Aston's  house,  there  wo  were  all  with  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  Lord  Aston's  coachman  f 

Harrison,  No,  my  Lord,  I  was  servant  to  Sir  John  South- 
cot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  came  you  to  go  with  them  1 

Harrison,     Because  Lord  Aston  is  Lady  Southcot's  brothet 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  were  you  in  his  company  ] 

Harrison,  From  the  fifth  of  August  to  the  sixteenth,  and 
then  I  was  with  him  at  Westchester. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  You  have  not  yet  talked  of  being  at 
Westchester  all  this  while. 

Ireland.     My  Lord,  I  must  talk  of  my  journey  by  degrees. 

Lord  Chip/  Justice,  Before,  you  said  you  were  all  August 
in  Staffordshire;  come,  you  must  find  out  some  evasion  for 
that. 

Ireland,     In  Staffordshire  and  thereabouts. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  witness,  who  do  you  live  with  ] 

Harrison,     Sir  John  Southcot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  brought  you  hither? 

Harrison.     I  came  only  by  a  messenger  last  night. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  not  Sir  John  Southcot  in  that 
journey  himself  1 

Harrison,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Then  you  might  as  well  have  sent  to 
Sir  J^ohn  Southcot  to  come. 

A.  Ireland,  I  did  it  my  self,  I  never  did  such  a  thing 
before,  and  did  not  understand  the  way. 

Ireland.     It  was  mere  chance  she  sent  for  those  she  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  why  not  send  for  Sir  John  him- 
self] 

Ireland,     She  did  not  know  Sir  John  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  were  not  denied  to  send  for  any 
witnesses,  were  you  1 

Ireland,  1  was  expressly  denied,  they  would  not  let  me 
have  one  bit  of  paper. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Fellow,  what  town  was  that  in  Staf- 
fordshire 1    Tell  me  quickly. 

Harrison,  It  was  Tixwel,  by  Lord  Aston's,  we  stayed 
three  or  four  days,  then  went  to  Nantwich,  so  to  Westchester. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Were  not  you  at  Wolverhampton  with 
himi 

Harrison,     No,  I  left  at  Westchester. 

Ireland.  I  was  at  Wolverhampton  with  Mr  Charles  Gifford, 
and  here  he  is  to  attest  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Well,  sir,  what  say  you  ? 

Gifford,  1  saw  him  there  a  day  or  two  after  St  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  he  continued  till  the  9th  of  September;  the 
7th  of  September  I  saw  him  there ;  I  can  bring  twenty 
and  twenty  more,  that  saw  him  there.  Then,  as  he  said,  he 
was  to  go  to  London.  I  came  there  again  on  the  ninth,  and 
found  him. 
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Oatea.     I  do  know  the  day  in  September  I  speak  of,  by  a 

particular  circumBtance. 

Ireland.    One  William  BowJrel  will  testify  the  same,  if  I 

might  send  for  him. 

Lord  C /lief  Justice.     Why  have  not  you  him  herel 
Ireland.     She  has  doue  what  she  can  to  bring  as  many  as 

she  could. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  witnesses  to  caDI 
Ireland.     I  cauuot  tell  whether  llieit)  be  any  mora  here  9t 

Lord  Ckiff  Jtistiee.    Mr  Grove,  what  say  youl 

Grove.  Mr  Oates  says  he  lay  at  my  houiie  ;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  Bend  for  any  witnesses,  and  therefore  I  kuDw  not 
whether  thei-e  be  any  here.  They  could  prove  that  he  did  ool 
He  says  he  saw  me  receive  the  sacrament  at  Wild-Hoiue,  Ih 
never  did;  if  I  had  any  witnesses  here,  I  could  prove  it. 

Lord  Chii^  Junlice.  He  tells  it  you  with  such  Mid  socfc 
ciivumstancea,  who  lay  there  at  that  time. 

(Jrove.     He  never  lay  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  make  as  if  you  never  kno* 
Mr  Oatea. 

Grove.     I  have  seen  him,  hut  he  never  lay  at  my  Iioase. 

Lord  Chief Jti»tice.  Mr  Pickering,  whatsay  youl  Yonrelf 
upon  jour  masses. 

Piekering.     I  never  saw  Mr  Gates,  as  I  know,  in  my  Kfe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  say  you  to  Bedloe?  He  tells  fon 
he  was  with  you  in  Harcourt's  chamber  such  a  day. 

Pickering.  I  will  tiike  my  oath  I  was  never  in  Mr  Bad- 
loe's  company  in  all  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Juttiee.  I  make  no  questioii  you  will ;  and  han 
a  dispensation  for  it  when  you  have  don&  Have  you  uf 
witnesses  to  call  1 

Pickerinif.     I  have  not  had  time  to  send  for  any. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  might  have  moved  tlie  OovK 
when  you  came  at  first,  and  they  would  have  given  yon  u 
order  to  send  for  any. 

Ireland.  Methinks  there  should  be  some  witnesses  brought 
that  know  Mr  Oat4«,  to  attest  his  reputation,  I  am  told,  then 
are  those  that  can  prove  very  il!  things  agaiust  him,  tbey  Bf 
he  broke  prison  at  Hover, 

Lwd  Chief  Juutice.  Why  have  you  not  your  witaeaaea  km 
to  prove  it  t 

Ireland.     We  could  have  had  tliem,  if  we  had  tima. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  would  have  time,  the  Jar*  ■■ 
ready  to  go  together  about  their  verdict. 


Cluirles  11. 

Ireldnd.     We  desire  but  a  little  time  to  make  our  proof. 

Lord  Chief  Juittice.  You  must  tie  up  the  Jury,  and  tliey 
must  oeitlier  eat  nor  driok  till  they  give  in  a  verdict 

Ireland.  Then  we  must  confesx,  there  is  no  justice  for 
innocemw. 

Lord  Chief  JwUee.  If  you  have  any  more  to  say, 
say  it. 

Ireland.  iSy  Lord,  I  have  produced  mtnessea,  that  prove 
what  I  have  said. 

Lord  Chief  Juetiee.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  have  proved  : 
your  sister,  your  mother,  and  the  servant  of  Southcot,  say  you 
went  out  tlie  third  of  August,  he  gives  an  account  you  came 
to  St  Alhana  on  the  litth ;  there  is  another  gentleman,  Mr 
GiUbrd,  who  says  he  saw  you  at  Wolverhampton  till  about  a 
week  in  Septenilier.  Mr  Gates  bos  gainsaid  him  in  that,  so 
you  Lave  one  witness  against  Mr  Oatea  for  that  circumstance. 
It  cannot  be  true  wliat  Mr  Gates  says,  if  you  were  there  all 
that  time,  and  it  cannot  be  true  what  Mr  Giffonl  says,  if  you 
were  in  London  tlien.  Against  your  two  witnesses,  and  the 
conchman,  ai-e  three  witnesses  that  swear  the  contrary,  Mr  Oal«3, 
Mr  Bedioe,  and  the  niaid,  if  she  and  tlie  other  two  be  to  be 
believed,  here  are  three  upon  oath,  against  your  three  upon 
bare  aflinaation. 

Ireland,     1  desire  time,  that  we  may  bring  in  more  wit- 

Lord  Chief  Juglies.  Come,  you  are  better  prepared  than 
you  seen)  to  be.  Call  whom  you  have  to  call.  Can  you  prove 
that  against  Mr  Oates,  which  you  speak  oft  If  you  can,  call 
your  witnesses  in  God's  nama  But  only  to  asperse  though  it 
be  the  way  of  your  Church,  it  shall  not  be  the  way  of  trial 
amongst  us.  We  know  you  can  call  herebicks,  and  ill  names, 
fast  enough. 

Ireland.  Hilsley  that  he  names  can  prove,  if  he  were  here, 
that  Mr  Gates  was  all  the  while  at  St  Omera. 

Lord  Chiff  Jtmtice.  Will  you  have  i^y  more  witnesses 
CsUed  1  If  you  will,  do  it,  and  don't  let  us  spend  the  time  of 
the  Court  tlius. 

Grove.  Here  is  Mrs  York,  is  my  sister,  will  your  Lordship 
.•ak  her,  whether  she  saw  that  gentleman  at  my  house) 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  suy  you,  mistress} 

York.     No,  my  Lord,  not  I, 

Mr  Justice  At/dits,  Nor  I  neither;  might  not  he  be  there 
for  all  that  ? 

Oatet.  To  satisfy  the  Court,  I  was  ia  another  habit,  and 
vent  by  another  name. 
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Look  you,  he  did  as  you  all  do,  da- 


(  have  no  more  witnesses,  yet  we  hare 
more  witnesaea. 

I  know  what  your  way  of  arguing  i^ 
very  ])rettj,  you  have  witnesses  that  can  prove  you  haiis 
les,  and  those  witnesses  can  prove  you  have  more  wit- 
nesses, and  so  in  infinilum.  And  thus  yon  argue  in  «n«iy 
thing  you  do. 

Ireland.  We  can  go  no  further  than  we  can,  and  can  git 
no  answer  to  what  we  did  not  know  would  be  proved  against  a 

Lord  Chief  Jtislice.     Then  look  you,  gentlemen. — 

A.  Ireland.  My  Lord,  Sir  Denny  Ashbumham  promised  In 
be  here  to  testify  what  he  can  say  concerning  Mr  Gates. 

iSir  O.  Aehbumfiam.     I   received   a  letter  this  morning 
which  I  transmitted  to  Mr  Attorney,  this  letter  waa  ) 
a  copy  of  an  indictmant  against  Mr  Oates  of  perjury  : 
it  acGordiugly  with  my  letter  to  Mr  Attorney,      He  bi 
the  letter,  and  what  the  town  says  to  me  in  it. 

J/r  Attometj  Geiieral.     I  have  seen  it,  there  is  notJiing  in  it 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee.     Do  you  know  anything  of  your  owo 
'    "     1 

Sir  D.  AahbtimAavt,  I  know  Mr  Dates,  and  have  Icnivn 
him  a  great  while,  £  have  known  him  from  his  cradle,  X  know 
when  he  was  a  child,  ho  waa  not  a  person  of  that  credit  tlui 
wo  could  depend  upon  what  he  said. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutice.     What  signifies  that  % 

Sir  D,  AikbunJimn.     Will  you  please  to  hear  mo  oirti 
I  have  been  solicited  by  some  of  the  prisoners  who  sent  to  hm, 
hoping  I  could  say  something  that  would  help  thorn ;    |^  \ 
ticukrly  last  night  Mistress  Ireland,  sister  to  the  [    " 
the  bar,  a  gentlewoman  I  never  saw  before  in  my  life,  c 
to  me,  and  pressed  me  hard,  that  I  would  voluntarily  am 
here  to  give  evidence  for  the  prisoners.     I  told  her  no,  I  wi 
not  by  any   means  in  the  world,  nor  could  I  say  anytfa 
that  would  advantage  them ;    for  though  perhaps,   upo&  ri 
knowledge  of  Mr  Dates  in  his  youth,  had  this  discovery  o 
only   upon    h>a    testimony,    I    might    have    had    some    I 
doubt  of  it ;  it  was  bo  corroborated  with  other  circumate 
that  convinced  me,    I   would   not  apeak  any  thing  i 
the  King's  witnesses,  whi^n  I  myself  was  satisfied   wi 
truth  of  the  thing :   and  I  think  truly  that  nothing  ■ 
said  against  Mr  Dates  to  take   off  his  credibility  ; 
transmitted  to  Mr  Attorney,  I  had  from  the  town  of  E" 
for  which  I  Derre. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  was  in  that  indictment? 
Sir  D.  Aehbfwmham,     It  is  set  forth,  that  he  did  swear  the 
etoe  against  a  man,  and  at  taking  his  oath  said,  there  were 
ome  witnesses  that  would  evidence  such  a  point  of  fact,  which, 
then  they  came,  would  not,  and  so  he  was  forsworn. 

Lwd  Chief  Justice,    What  was  done  upon  that  Indictment  \ 

Sir  D.  Ashbumham,  They  did  not  proceed  upon  it ;  here 
S  the  letter,  and  the  copy  of  the  indictment. 

Mr  Serjeant  Baldwiru  We  desire  it  may  be  read,  and  see 
tbat  it  is. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  It  is  only  a  certificate,  pray  let  it 
be  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  do  not  think  it  evidence. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     If  I  consent  to  it,  it  may  be  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  will  read  it  for  the  prisoners 
foa  may,  you  shall  not  read  it  against  them.  If  there  be  any 
itnun,  it  shall  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  and  not  against 

Mr  Attorney  General,  It  is  nothing  against  the  prisoners, 
DOT  for  them ;  i£  your  Lordship  is  not  satisfied  it  should  be  read, 
lei  it  alone. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  think  it  is  evidence,  or  fit 
to  be  read. 

A,  Ireland,  I  went  to  Colonel  Shakesby,  who  was  sick, 
•nd  could  not  come,  but  could  have  attested  much  as  to  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Have  you  any  more  witnesses] 

Ireland,    I  have  none,  I  have  not  time  to  bring  them  in. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  have  none,  what  time  could 
kre  brought  them  in  ?  But  you  have  called  a  gentleman  that 
docs  come  in,  and  truly  he  has  done  you  very  great  service ; 
jva  would  have  had  him  testified  against  Mr  Oates,  he  says  he 
hi  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child,  and  that  then  he 
kid  not  so  much  credit  as  now  he  has :  had  it  been  upon  his 
n^le  testimony  the  discoveiy  of  the  plot  had  depended,  he 
mdd  have  doubted  of  it ;  but  his  evidence,  and  all  the  con- 
fluning  evidences  he  produces  to  back  his  testimony,  convinced 
Mm  that  he  is  true  in  his  narrative.  Have  you  any  more  wit- 
oenes,  or  anything  more  to  say  for  yourselves  1 

Ireland.  If  I  may  produce  on  my  own  behalf  pledges  of 
■y  own  loyalty,  and  that  of  my  family 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Produce  whom  you  will. 

Ireland,  My  sister  and  my  mother  can  tell  how  our 
elations  were  plundered  for  siding  with  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was,  it  was 
ir  being  Papists,  and  you  went  to  the  King  for  shelter. 
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Ireland.     I  had  an  uncle  thnt  wbb  killed  in  the  Kin^t 
service ;  the  Pendi'els  and  the  Giffords  tlmt  wera  instruma 
ia  BAving  the  King,  after  the  fight  ut  Worcester,  are  my  u 
relations. 

Lonl  Chief  Justice.     Why  all  thosn  nre  Papista. 

Pickering,     My  father,  my  Lord,  was  IciltcJ  in  the  Kiii^ 

Lord  Cliii:/ Justice.     Why  then  do  yoa  fall  off  from  y 
father's  Tirtuo  1 

Pickeritiff.     I  have  not  time  to  produce  witnesaes  on  m] 
ova  bebalfl 

Ireland.     I  desire  time  to  biing  more  witnesse 

Grove.     As  I  hare  a  aoul  to  save,  I  know  itothing  of  thb 
matter  charged  ii|jon  me. 

Lord  (Jhiff  Justice.      Well,  have  you  anything  toorB  t 
Bay) 

Irdand.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jugiice.     You  of  the  King's  counsel,  will  JW 
sum  up  the  evidence  1 

Serjt.  Baldmn.     No,  we  leave  it  to  your  Xiordshjp. 

Liml  Chief  Justice,  Gi^ullemen  !  As  to  tlieso  tht-ee  p 
Ireland,  Pickering,  tirove  (theother  twoyou  are  dificl)tirg<<d  of). 
One  of  them,  Irekud,  it  seems  is  a  prieat.  I  know  not  whellMf 
Pickering  be  or  no.  Grove  is  none,  but  these  are  tha  tw» 
tnen  that  should  kill  the  King,  and  Ireland  is  a.  conapiraMT 
in  titat  plot.  They  are  all  indicted  for  conspiring  the  Rin^ 
death,  and  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  lioverniuent,  i 
destroy  the  Protestant  religion,  and  bring  in  popeiy.  ' 
main  of  tlie  evidence  has  g<>ne  upon  that  foul  and  black  offei 
endeavouring  to  kill  the  King.  The  utmost  end  was,  wi 
out  all  question,  to  bring  in  popery,  and  subvert  the  ProteetuI 
religion;  and  they  thought  this  a  good  means  to  do  it,  t? 
killing  the  King.  That  is  the  thing  you  have  had  the  greaim 
evidence  of,  I  will  sum  up  the  particulars,  and  leave  ihem  vili 
you. 

It  is  sworn  by  Mr  Gates  expressly,  that  on   the  24di  ol 
April  last,  there  was  a  consultation  held  of  priesta  and  Jeenitt. 
They  are  the  men  tit  only  for  such  a  mischief,  for  I  know  1I101 
are  abuadance  of  honest  gentlemen  of  that  peraua«ioD,  wb 
oould  never  be  drawn  to  do  any  of  these  things,  unless  tLq 
were  seduced  by  their  priests,  wlio  stick  at  uoUiing  fur  tlicir 
own  end.    Oat«s  swears  expressly  that  the  consult  w.i  -.    .    ;. 
the  White  Hurse  taveni  in  the  Strand;  that  they  i)> 
to  murder  the  King;  that  Pickering  and  Grove  wi  r. 
that  were  to  do  it,  who  went  afterwards  and  Bubr^< 
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loly  League  of  theirs,  and  signed  it  every  one  at  his  own 
idging,  Whitebread  at  his,  Ireland  at  his,  and  Fenwick  at  his, 
vo  of  which  are  out  of  the  case,  but  they  are  repeated  to 
tm  only  to  shew  you  the  order  of  the  conspiracy.  That  after- 
tmrds  Pickering  and  Giove  agreed  to  the  same,  and  they 
weived  the  sacrament  upon  it  as  an  oath,  to  make  all  sacred, 
iBd  a  seal,  to  make  all  secret. 

Mr  Bedloe  swore  as  to  that  particular  time  of  killing  the 
King  by  Pickering  and  Grove,  though  they  were  not  to  give 
over  the  design,  but  there  were  four  that  were  sent  to  kill  the 
King  at  Windsor.  Mr  Gates  swears  there  was  an  attempt  by 
Pickering  iu  March  last,  but,  the  flint  of  the  pistol  happening 
to  be  loose,  he  dare  not  proceed,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  penance.  He  sweara  there  were  four  hired  to  do  it ; 
ibit  fourscoi*e  pounds  was  provided  for  them.  He  saw  the 
Boney;  and  swears  he  saw  it  delivered  to  the  messenger  to 
eury  it  down. 

Ireland,     At  what  time  was  that? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  In  August  there  was  an  attempt  first 
lif  Pickering  and  Grove.  They  not  doing  of  it,  four  other 
|enons  (Irishmen)  were  hired  to  do  it,  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
froffered  to  Sir  George  Wakeman  to  poison  the  King.  Thus 
Itill  they  go  on  in  their  attempts,  and,  that  being  too  little, 
If6  thousand  pounds  more  was  added.  This  is  to  shew  you 
tke  gross  of  the  plot  in  general;  and  also  the  particular 
tniDMUitions  of  these  two  murderers.  Grove  and  Pickering, 
tith  the  conspiracy  of  Ireland.  Bedloe  swears  directly,  that 
b  August  last,  these  three,  Harcourt,  Pritcliard,  and  Le-Faire, 
being  altogether  in  a  room,  discoursed  of  the  disappointment 
k  four  had  met  with,  in  not  killing  the  King  at  Windsor ; 
ke  resolution  was,  the  old  stagers  should  go  on  still,  but  they 
bd  one  Conyers  joined  to  them,  and  they  were  to  kill  the  King 
ii  Newmarket  He  swears  they  agreed  to  do  it ;  that  Ireland 
VB8  at  it;  and  that  all  three  consented  to  that  resolve.  So 
diat  here  are  two  witnesses  that  speak  positively,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  attempt,  of  the  two  to  kill  the  King, 
md  the  confederacy  of  Ireland  with  them.  I  must  tell  you, 
kre  are  no  accessories,  but  all  principals,  in  treason.  It  may 
Mn  hard  to  convict  men  upon  the  testimony  of  their  fellow 
ftnders,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  brought  other 
iknesses,  it  had  been  well :  but,  in  things  of  this  nature,  you 
umot  expect  the  witnesses  should  be  absolutely  spotless. 
'ba  must  take  such  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  affords, 
r  you  may  have  the  King  destroyed,  and  our  religion  too. 
3r  Jesuits  are  too  subtle  to  subject  themselves  to  too  plain 
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a  proof,  such  as  they  cannot  evade  by  equivocation,  or  a  flat 
denial. 

There   is  also   a  letter  produced,  which,  speaking  of  tbe 
consult  that  was  to  be  the  24th  of  April,  proves  that  there  wai 
a  conspiracy  among  them  :  and,  although  it  is  not  evidence  to 
convict  any  one  man  of  them,  yet  it  is  evidence  upon  Mr 
Oates^s  testimony  to  prove  the  general  design.     It  is  from  one 
Petre  to  one  of  the  confederates,  taken  amongst  Harooort^ 
papers,  after  Mr  Gates  had  given  his  testimony ;  and  there  it 
is  mentioned,  the  Superior  had  taken  care  tliere  should  be  a 
meeting  the  24th  of  April,  the  day  after  Saint  George*s  Day, 
the  very  time  Gates  speaks  of;  and  they  were  not  to  come  to 
town  too  soon,  that  the  design  might  not  be  discovered.    I 
would  fain  know  what  the  signification  of  that  clause  may  bft 
It  goes  farther,  it  was  to  be  kept  secret ;  which  shews  plainly  , 
there  was  such  a  transaction  on  foot.     The  reason  I  urge  h  ^ 
for  is,  to  shew  you  that  it  is  a  concurrent  evidence  of  Mr  Oatee^  ^ 
who  had  never  seen  this  paper  till  three  or  four  days  after  ^ 
his  information  was  given,  he  swears  the  time  when  this  agitation  > 
was  to  be,  and  when  they  come  to  look  upon  the  paper,  it  agreei 
with  the  time  precisely.     They  do  not  write  in  this  letter  thai 
they  intend  to  kill  the  King,  but  they  write  to  caution  then  1 
to  keep  the  design  undiscovered,  and  by  that  you  may  gii6ai>  ] 
what  they  mean. 

What  is  said  to  all  this  by  the  prisoners  ?   Denial,  Ireland 
cannot  deny  that  he  knew  Mr  Gates,  and  had  been  in  hii 
company ;  five  times,  by  circumstances,  Mr  Gates  hath  proved  \ 
so  that  they  were  acquaintances ;   and  there  was  familiariif   . 
between  them.      Ireland  objects  that  Bedloe  charges  him  ia 
August,  when  he  was  out  of  town  all  the  time,  that  therefoif 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  cannot  be  true.    To  proff 
this  he  calls  his  mother,  his  sister.  Sir  John  Southcot's  mai^  ^ 
and  Mr  Giffbrd.     His  mother  and  sister  say  expressly  he  weai  ^ 
out  of  town  the  third  of  August,  the  servant  says  he  saw  hia  - 
at  St  Albans  the  fifth  of  August,  and  continued  in  his  compu^  ' 
to  the  sixteenth ;  (so  that  there  is  testimony  both  against  Ux  - 
Bedloe  and  against  Mr  Gates;)    Giflford  comes  and  says  he 
saw  him  at  the  latter  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September 
at  Wolverhampton,  whereas  Mr  Gates  swore  he  saw  him  tbft 
twelfth  of  August  and  the  first  or  second  of  September,  and 
tells  a  particular  circumstance,  I  must  tell  you,  it  is  impoesitali  i 
that  both  sides  should  be  true.     If  it  is  a  mistake  only  ift  I 
point  of  time  it  destroys  not  the  evidence,  unless  you  think  it 
necessary  to  the  substance  of  the  thing.     If  you  charge  one  bk 
the  month  of  August  to  have  done  such  a  faet,  if  he  deny  thrt 
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1m  was  in  that  place  at  that  time,  and  proves  it  by  witnesses, 
tX  may  go  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  a  man's  testimony, 
Vat  it  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself,  which 
Biay  be  true  in  substance,  though  the  circumstance  of  time 
differ.     And  the  question  is,  is  the  thing  true  ? 

The  counsel  for  the  King  have  three  that  swear  positively 
tliat  Ireland  was  here.  A  young  maid  that  knew  him  well, 
via  acquainted  with  him,  and  with  his  breaking  up  letters; 
ibe  is  one  that  was  Grove's  servant.  She  tells  you  directly,  that 
ibont  that  time,  which,  by  computation,  was  about  the  twelfth 
o£  August,  she  saw  him  go  into  his  own  house,  which  cannot 
be  true,  iJf  that  be  true  which  is  said  on  the  other  side ;  she 
iwears  it  upon  better  circumstances  than  if  she  had  barely 
pitched  upon  a  day ;  for  she  must  have  satisfied  me  well,  for 
iHiat  reason  she  could  remember  the  day  so  positively,  ere  I 
ibould  have  believed  her.  She  does  it  remembering  going  to 
Lord  Arlington's  service,  a  week  after  the  King  went  to 
Windsor ;  which  is  sworn  to  be  about  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
A  week  before  her  going  she  saw  Ireland  at  his  own  door. 
What  arts  they  have  of  evading  this  I  know  not,  for  as  they 
have  turned  their  learning  into  subtlety,  so  they  have  their 
ntegrity  too.  The  study  of  politics  is  their  business  and  art, 
which  they  use  on  all  occaji^ions;  and  I  iind  them  learned 
diiefly  in  cunning,  and  subtle  in  evasions.  You  see  a  man 
oomot  have  from  them  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question. 
Bie  fact  against  them  is  here  expressly  sworn  by  two  wit- 
unes;  if  you  have  any  reason  to  disbelieve  them  I  must 
Wve  that  to  you.  Sir  D.  Ashburnham,  who  is  produced  to 
dbcredit  Mr  Gates,  says,  when  he  was  a  child,  there  was  little 
«r  no  cre<lit  given  to  him,  and  if  the  matter  depended  solely 
i^on  his  testimony,  those  irregularities  of  bin  would  have 
iteggercd  his  belief.  But  when  the  matter  Is  accompanied 
with  80  many  other  circumstances,  which  are  material,  and 
cunot  be  evaded  or  denied,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
•an  either  to  make  such  a  story,  or  not  to  believe  it  when  told. 
I  know  not  whether  they  can  frame  such  a  one ;  I  am  sure  no 
hotestant  ever  did,  I  believe,  never  would  invent  such  a  one 
to  take  away  their  lives.  Therefore  it  is  left  to  your  con- 
ideration  what  is  sworn.  The  circumstances  of  swearing  it 
bf  two  witnesses,  and  what  reasons  you  have  to  disbelieve 

htBL 

It  is  most  plain  the  plot  is  discovered,  and  that  by  these 
hd;  and  that  it  is  a  plot,  and  a  villanous  one,  nothing 
\  plainer.  No  man  of  common  understanding  but  must  see 
Kre  was  a  conspiracy   to  bring  in   popery,  and  to  destroy 
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the  Protestant  religion ;  we  know  their  doctrines  and  pt 
ticea  too  well  to  believe  tbey  will  stick  at  anything  that  n. 
effect  those  emls.  They  must  excuse  rae  if  I  Ira  plain; 
wciiild  not  asperse  a  profession  of  men,  as  the  priests  ta 
with  hard  words  if  they  were  not  true,  and  if  at  this  tima 
were  not  necessary.  If  they  had  not  murdered  kings  I  won 
not  say  they  would  have  murdered  ours.  But  when,  it  b 
been  their  practice  so  to  do ;  when  they  have  debauched  mei 
understandings,  overturned  morals,  and  destroyed  diTinil 
what  shull  I  sayl  When  their  humility  is  siich  thut  they  tre 
upon  the  necks  of  emperurn ;  their  charity  such  aa  to  k 
princes ;  their  vow  of  poverty  such  as  to  covet  kingdoms,  wh 
shall  I  Judge  of  thenil  WJien  ihey  have  licences  to  lie  • 
indulgt^ncea  for  falsehoods;  nay,  when  they  cun  make  him 
saint  that  dies  in  one,  and  then  pray  to  him  ;  aa  t 
makes  au  image,  and  worships  it,  and  oan  think  to  bring  i 
that  wooden  religioTi  of  thfira  amongst  us  in  this  nntion,  "  ' 
shall  I  think  of  them?  What  alial!  I  say  to  th«t 
shall  I  do  with  them}  If  there  can  be  a  dispensatioa  f 
the  taking  of  any  oath  (and  diverse  instances  may  be  gin 
of  it,  thut  their  Ohurch  liceniH^  them  to  do  so)  it  ia  a  c 
upon  men's  souls,  it  perverts  luid  breaks  oif  ull  converu 
amongst  mankind;  for  how  can  we  deal  or  converse  in 
world,  when  there  is  no  sin,  but  can  be  indulged;  no  oQeac 
big,  but  they  can  [>ardon  it,  and  some  of  the  blacketit  be  ■ 
count«d  meritorious)  What  is  there  left  for  mankind  to  li 
upon,  if  a  Sacrament  will  nut  bind  them  (unless  to  couc««t  tli 
wickedness)^  If  they  take  tests  and  Sacraments,  and  att  t 
under  colour  of  Religion  be  avoided,  and  signify  nothing,  wi 
is  become  of  all  converse!  How  can  we  think  obligations  i 
promises  between  man  and  man  should  hold,  if  a  ooreiutDt  I 
tween  God  and  man  will  not? 

We  have  no  such  principles  nor  doctrines  in  our  Chun 
we  thank  God.  To  use  any  prevarication  in  declaring  I 
truth,  is  abominable  to  natural  reason,  much  more  to  It 
religion;  and  it  is  a  strange  Church  that  allows  a  man  ta{ 
A  knave.  Itia  )>ossible  some  of  that  Communion  may  bea 
but  they  can  never  hope  to  be  bo  in  such  a  course  ua  tfaia,  : 
know  they  will  say,  that  these  are  not  their  principle^  fl 
their  pi-actices,  that  they  preach  otherwise,  they  print  olll 
wise,  and  their  Councils  determine  otherwise.  Some  Im 
that  the  Pope  iu  Council  is  infallible,  and  ask  any  FmJ 
Jesuit  of  them  all,  and  be  will  say  the  Pope  is  '"fnlm 
himself  in  OaLhedm,  or  he  is  no  right  Jesuit.  If  s( 
th^  oommand,  ia  to  be  justified  by  their  authority; 
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five  a  dispensation  to  kill  a  king,  that  king  is  well  killed 
This  18  a  religion  that  quite  unhinges  all  piety,  all  morality,  all 
ttDTeraation,  and  is  to  be  abominated  by  all  mankind.  They 
iKve  some  parts  of  the  foundation,  it  is  true;  but  they  are 
tinherated,  and  mixed  with  horrid  principles,  and  impious 
They  eat  their  God,  fchey  kill  their  king,  and  Saint 
lie  murderer.  They  indulge  all  sorts  of  sins,  and  no  human 
hods  can  hold  them. 

They  must  pardon  me  if  I  seem  sharp,  for  a  Papist  in 
bgland  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  Protestant  ought  to  be  in 
%ttn:   if  you  ask  why]     I  will  give  you  this  reason,    we 
Mve  no  such  principles  nor  practices  as  they  have.     If  I  were 
%  Spain,  I  should  think  myself  a  very  ill  Christian,  should  I 
l&r  to  disturb  the  Government  of  the  place  where  I  lived, 
to  bring  in  my  religion  there.     What  have  I  to  do  to  under- 
line the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  a  kingdom,  because  all  that 
ivell  in  it  are  not  of  my  particular  pei*su£tsion1    They  do  so 
[iHra^  there  is  nothing  can  quench  the  thirst  of  a  priest  and 
•  Jesuit,  not  the  blood  of  men,  if  he  can  but  propagate  his 
iefigion,  which  in  truth  is  his  interest.     They  have  not  the 
fnnciples  we  have,  therefore  they  are  not  to  have  that  common 
which  our  principles  and  practices  call  for.    They  are 
to  wonder  if  they  keep  no  faith,  that  they  have  none  from 
;  and  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they  do  not  own  such 
tlings  as  we  charge  them,  and  are  like  to  go  hard  with  them; 
:fcr  we  can  shew  out  of  their  own  writings  and  councils,  they 
IMify  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  excommunicating  Kings,  in 
4iponng  them  for  Heresy,  absolving  subjects  from  their  alio- 
and  the  claim  of  authority  both  in  Pope  and  Council, 
the  surest  foundation  they  build  upon. 
I  have  said  so  much  the  more  in  this  matter,  because  their 
'Actions  are  so  plain  and  open,  and  yet  so  pernicious  ;  and  it  is 
[%  very  great  providence,  that  we,  and  our  religion,  are  deliveretl 
^ftom  blood  and  oppression.     I  believe  our  religion  would  have 
i^tood,  notwithstanding  their  attempts,  I  would  have  them  know 
-'^  are  not  afraid  of  them;  nay,  I  think  we  should  have  main- 
'tHned  it,  by  destroying  them.     We  should  have  been  all  in 
Vood,  but  the  greatest  effusion  would  have  been  on  their  side ; 
iftd  without  it,  how  did  they  hope  it  should  have  been  done  ? 
Aflie  are  honest  gentlemen,  I  believe  hundreds  of  that  Com- 
taiiion,  who  could  not  be  openly  won  upon  to  engage  in  such 
a  design.     They  will  not  tell  them  that  the  King  shall  be 
VSkd. ;  they  will  insinuate  to  them,  that  he  is  but  one  man, 
md  if  he  should  die  it  were  fit  they  were  ready  to  promote  the 
Qiiholick  religion,  and  when  it  comes  to  that,  they  know  what 
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to  do.  When  they  have  got  money  to  provide  arms,  and  be  ii 
readiness  on  their  specious  pretence,. the  Jesuits  will  quickly 
find  work.  One  blow  shall  put  them  to  exercise  their  arms 
and  when  they  have  killed  the  King,  the  Catholick  cause  mns 
be  maintained.  They  have  done  themselves  this  mischief  au 
have  brought  misery  upon  their  whole  party,  whom  they  bavii 
ensnared  into  this  design,  upon  other  pi'etences  than  wIhI 
was  really  at  the  bottom.  A  Popish  Priest  is  a  certain  seduoei^ 
nothing  satisfies  him;  not  the  blood  of  Kings,  if  it  stands  ia 
the  way  of  his  ambition.  I  hope  they  have  not  only  undeoeifii 
some  Protestants,  whose  charity  might  incline  them  to  think 
them  not  so  bad  as  they  are ;  but  I  believe  they  have  shaktti 
their  religion  in  their  own  party  here,  who  will  be  ashtmel 
that  such  actions  should  be  put  upon  the  score  of  religion. 

I  return  to  the  fact,  proved  by  two  witnesses,  by  the  OOB* 
current  evidence  of  the  letter  and  the  maid;  and  the  matter k, 
as  plain  and  notorious  as  can  be,  that  there  was  an  intentioQ  of  j 
bringing  in  Popery  by  a  cruel  and  bloody  way;  I  believe  tlMf  i 
could  never  have  prayed  us  into  their  religion.  I  leave  i|i 
therefore  to  you  to  consider,  whether  you  have  not  as  mnehi 
evidence  from  these  two  men,  as  can  be  expected  in  a  cut 
of  this  nature ;  aud  whether  Mr  Oates  be  not  rather  justifiali 
by  the  testimony  offered  against  him,  than  discredited.  \m 
prudence  and  conscience  direct  your  verdict,  and  you  will  bK 
too  hard  for  their  art  and  cunning.  If  you  think  yon  shall  br 
long,  we  will  adjourn  until  the  attemoon,  and  take  your  verdiol- 
then." 

Jury.     No,  my  Lord,  we  shall  not  be  long. 

The  Jury  convicted  the  three  prisoners,  whereupon  ScrQgp 
observed, 

"  You  have  done,  Gentlemen,  like  very  good  Subjects,  ant 
very  good  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  Protestante 
and  now  much  good  may  their  thirty  thousand  masses  do  thea.^ 

They  were  all  sentenced  to  die. 

On  the  24th  December  Ireland  and  Grove  were  execatdi 
"  denying  all  they  were  accused  of."  Pickeriug  was  repricTat 
On  searching  his  lodgings  a  gun  of  Italian  make  was  fouild^ 
said  to  be  that  designed  for  killing  the  King\ 

This  case  is  notable  from  several  points  of  view.  II  il 
the  first  of  the  trials  in  the  plot  that  turned  directly  on  ttl 
credibility  of  the  informers  Oates  and  Bedloe :  here  the  wholl 
case  against  the  three  prisoners  rested  on  that  alone,  thfl] 
doubtless  had  sworn  enough  if  the  jury  believed  them  ti 
convict  the  prisoners.     Oates  swore  that  on  the  24th  Apri 

^  Lnttrell's  Diary  l  p.  7. 
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ft  amsultation  of  Priests  and  Jesuits  was  held  at  the  White 
Hone  tavern  in  the  Strand,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  murder 
tte  King,  that  Pickering  and  Grove  were  selected  to  do  it. 
Bus  was  met  by  the  prisoners  by  a  flat  denial  and  a  statement 
ftftfe  during  the  whole  of  April  Oates  was  at  St  Omers: 
fkey  were  it  is  true  unable  to  give  any  legal  evidence  of  this, 
He  evidence  they  offered ;  the  books  of  the  seminary  verified 
fcy  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  was  rightly  rejected  by  the 
Ooort.  Scroggs  rightly  refused  to  allow  a  letter  not  found  in 
He  prisoners'  possession  to  be  used  as  evidence  against  them, 
kit  wrongly  admitted  it  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
plot  It  is  clear  that  the  letter  should  never  have  been 
idmitted  as  evidence  for  any  purpose  at  all.  We  meet  with 
I  fiict  in  this  case  that  is  never  met  with  in  any  previous 
trial,  the  Judge  stopping  the  case  against  some  of  the  prisoners. 
Beix^ggs  told  the  Juiy  that  there  was  no  legal  proof  against 
imwick  and  Harcourt.  But  the  Jury  wei^e  not  directed  as 
tibey  should  have  been  to  acquit  them,  they  were  only  taken 
bom  the  bar  and  afterwards  tried  again,  a  proceeding  of  ques- 
tunable  legality  \ 

Bedloe  swore  that  in  August  money  was  given  with  their 
fnvions  assent  to  kill  the  King,  all  the  prisoners  denied  being 
an  town  during  August  and  brought  some  evidence  to  that 
Act^  but  their  alibi  was  very  weak.  During  the  defence 
Sooggs'  observations  seem  unnecessarily  harsh  towards  the 
frinmers^  his  celebrated  observation  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  were  on  oath  and  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoners  on  bare 
•ffinnation,  was  most  improper  according  to  our  ideas,  but  in  a 
ttae  of  conflict  of  testimony  this  point  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked. In  summing  up  Sci-oggs  dwelt  on  the  Catholic  religion 
ttd  the  evils  arising  from  ib.  All  this  was  really  for  prejudice 
ind  should  not  have  been  gone  into.  The  real  point  was,  did 
tte  Jury  believe  Oates  and  Bedloe?  as  Scroggs  put  it,  "It  is 
left  to  your  consideration  what  is  sworn."  He  however  told  the 
Jwy,  "It  was  hard  to  convict  men  on  the  testimony  of  their 
tibw  offenders,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  brought 
other  witnesses  it  would  have  been  well;  but  in  things  of  this 
Mtaie  you  cannot  expect  the  witnesses  should  be  absolutely 
ipotkas."  It  was  really  nothing  but  a  question  of  credibility 
fcr  the  Jury  and  the  Jury  shewed  their  credulity  by  convicting. 
Ike  effect  of  the  trial  was  important:  for  it  established  the 
bet  that  with  a  well-selected  Jury  the  believers  in  the  plot 
soold  obtain  a  conviction  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  Oates 
lad  Bedloe;  and  as  both  or  either  of  these  men  were  ready  as 

^  See  the  case,  posty  p.  619. 
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I  they  dill  here  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  inveDt  new  del 
what  they  bad  eaid  was  not  strong  enough,  the  efTect  of  ttiia 
I  case  was  to  place  the  lives  of  all  Catholics  at  the  mercy  of 
I  Oates  and  lietlloe. 

On  account  of  his  evidence  on  this  trial  Oatca  was  nfb-r- 
wards  tried  and  convicted  for  perjury.  It  was  then  proved 
that  the  statenient  of  the  priaonei-a  tliiit  on  the  i+th  April  tie 
day  Oates  said  he  was  at  the  White  Hoj-ae  tavern  he  wm 
Bftually  at  St  OmerB  was  true,  J 

In  a  most  violent  book  on  the  Wliig  side,  "  Tfi€  £f^i«tar]HM 
the  daninable  Popish  Plot  in  its  varioua  branches  and  progtuHi 
by  the  aut/tors  of  The  WeeHy  Panquet  of  advice  ffon^  Bam^ 
Zondon,  1680,"  which  states  in  the  introduction  "That  thon 
grovelling  serpents  (the  Catholics)  should  presume  ouce  more 
to  hies  and  B]>it  tbeir  venom  to  such  a  perilous  degree,  or  that 
there  should  be  found  amongut  us  any  such  indifferent  Proloit 
ants  of  so  absurd  ii-regnlar  appetites  as  loathing  tlie  cclrslial 
manna  to  long  for  the  Onion  aud  Garlick  of  Egypt,"  Ireland') 
case  is  thns  spoken  of. 

"  Though  Mr  Oates  and  Mr  Bedloe  do  not  speak  to  one  ud 
the  same  consultation  nor  to  one  and  the  same  time,  jet  tiaj 
are  in  law  two  witnesses  to  one  and  the  same  crime,  for  iMr 
several  witnesses  to  several  overt  acta  which  declare  the  ti 
tention  as  but  so  many  evidences  of  the  ti'euson  and  tliis  b 
often  been  heretofore  as  in  the  case  of  8ir  Henry  Vane  u 
elsewhere  as  well  as  now,  been  declared  to  be  law  and  ihm 
seemed  good  reason  that  it  should  be  so,  for  otherwise  scarr 
ever  any  treason  could  bo  proved,  for  men  that  run  the  haaid 
of  their  lives  in  sucli  consultations  will  hardly  suffer  l*» 
persons  to  hear  them  or  meet  twice  together,  but  bo  dispoK 
them  that  they  may  meet  severally  at  several  times  and  n 
different  places  as  Mr  Outes  and  Mr  Bedloe  did." 

This  dangerous  doctrine  on  the  law  of  treason  here  tai^ 
down  and  approved  of  by  Whig  writers  was  later  in  this  iciga 
used  against  the  Whigs  with  great  force. 

The  book  then  jiroceeds  thus  to  diKpose  of  the  pruowi^ 
defences;  they  were  it  Buys; 

"1.  A  naked  |ierempiory  denial  of  the  whole  :  but  tfcil 
without  witnesses  or  good  circumstances  to  prove  it,  signifia 
very  little,  being  the  common  allegation  of  every  Tnalofadiir; 
much  more  to  be  exiiected  from  these  men  who  haring  tk 
conscience  to  ^-enture  on  such  devilish  crimes  and  who  by  Hub 
religion  could  have  or  grant  a  dispensation  for  the 
of  an  oath  were  not  like  to  boggle  at  telling  a  lie  to  nre  t^^ 
lives  and  keep  oAT  so  great  a  scandal  frgm  their  oarty. 
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"  2.  They  would  seem  not  to  know  Mr  Oatcs  or  to  have 
hod  HctLrco  avy  acquaiutauco  witli  him. 

"  3.  IrelaDd  pudcHToured  to  oppose  Mr  Bedloe'a  evidonce 
who  Bwore  that  he  was  at  the  consult  at  ilaroourt's  clitnubers 
in  August;  now  he  liriuga  several  witiiessea  to  ]irove  that  he 
was  not  in  London  in  August  and  two  of  them  {but  tliey  were 
his  mother  and  sistei')  say  lie  went  out  of  town  the  3r<l  Anguat 
and  rHtumed  not  til!  u  furtnifrht  bufore  MicliHelnias. 

"4.  Mr  Ireland  olijertfd  tbat  Mr  Dates  was  all  Uie  month 
of  May  Qt  St  Oincra  when  he  Mwoars  he  was  here  at  the  con- 
sult, aud  to  prove  that  he  was  ho  there  they  offered  to  bring  a 
certilicuto  from  St  Omers  under  tlie  seal  of  the  college,  for  it 
seeiua  thut  the  youths  either  were  not  then  come  over  or  hod 
not  suflicieiitly  conned  their  lesson,  £ut  to  this  it  was 
answered  tlint  such  a  certiticnt«  wua  not  by  the  law  of  England 
niiy  evidence  in  any  caiue  whatsoever,  much  less  to  be  allowed 
to  tht.>m  in  this  cose,  for  what  certificate  could  they  not  get 
from  the  College  of  8t  Omers  if  it  might  serve  their  purpose  1 

"  Lastly  they  essayed  to  blast  Dr  Oates'  credit  with  an  im- 
putation of  perjury,  because  they  alleged  thei-e  was  once  an 
indictment  agniust  him  for  that  crime,  but  upon  examination 
this  appeared  to  be  extremely  frivolous." 

This  extract  probably  expresses  the  reasons  that  led  the 
jury  to  convict ;  they  were  so  impressed  with  the  belief  there 
va.3  a  plot,  that  the  Cutholics  would  do  all  they  could  to 
carry  it  on,  that  they  were  prepared  to  believe  any  Btatemenla 
however  improbable,  any  stories  however  absurd.  When  we 
thus  understand  the  spirit  of  the  times  the  wonder  is  that 
Oates'  ooncoetiona  were  not  more  marvellous  than  they  were, 
ns  juries  would  have  believed  anything  he,  Bedloe,  or  any  other 
Informer  chose  to  swear  against  the  Outliolics. 

Pickering  was  kept  in  prison  for  a.  long  time,  and  the  Com- 
monji,  jealous  lest  he  should  escajtc,  in  April,  1679,  pa,ssed  a 
resolution,  "  That  bis  Majesty  would  be  please<l  to  oixlur  the 
execution  of  one  Pickering,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  and  of 
divers  priesta  and  Jesuits  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  in  the  several  circuits,  but  did 
remain  as  yet  nncxecuted  to  the  great  emboldening  of  Buch 
offenders  in  case  they  should  escape  without  punisliment." 

The  King  replied,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  always  been  tender 
in  matters  of  blood,  which  my  subjects  have  no  reason  to  take 
exception  at  Bat  this  is  a  matter  of  great  weight ;  I  shall 
therefore  consider  of  it  and  retiii'n  yon  an  answer."  On  the 
^th  May  the  King  sent  word  to  the  House  by  Lord  Russell 
tliat  he  would  comply  with  their  request  concerning  Pickering 
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and  that  the  law  should  pass  upon  him.    He  was  acoording^y 
executed  on  the  9th  of  June. 

The  next  batch  of  trials  in  connection  with  the  plot  ime 
those  of  Robert  Green,  Henry  Berry  and  Laurence  Hill,  ftr 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey's   murder.     The   Commons  <hi  tlitt 
28th  December  addressed  the  Crown  asking  that  a  special  oooft- 
mission  might  issue  to  try  the  murderers  of  Sir  E.  Gkxlfrej; 
To  this  the  King  assented,  and  on  the  5th  February,  1679,  the 
prisoners  were  placed  on  their  trial  in  the  King's  Bench.    Thqr 
were  charged  with  having  (with  Girald,  Kelly  and  Yematl^ 
who  had  absconded)  assaulted  Sir  E.  Godfrey  and  strangled 
him  with  a  handkerchief.     It  was  alleged  by  the  Attomej* 
General^  in  his  speech,  that  on  Saturday  the  12th  Octobei^ 
1678,  the  prisoners  sent  to  Godfrey's  house  to  find  out  wbon 
he  was  going  out  and  where  he  was  going.     They  watched  fain 
into  a  house  where  he  remained  until  it  was  dusk.     When : 
he  came  out  he  was  informed  two  of  the  Queen's  servaoii  j 
were  fighting  in   the  yard  at  the  back  of  Somerset  HousaL 
Godfrey  going  to  part  them,  found  two  men  Berry  and  KeDj 
fighting.     The  fight  was  only  a  pretence.     On  Godfrey  gootf 
up  they  at  once  ceased.     Berry  went  to  the  lower  gate,  aM 
Prance  to  the  upper  gate  of  the  yard  to  keep  persons  oa£ 
Green  came  behind  Godfrey,  put  a  twisted  linen  doth  aboul 
his  neck  and,  with  the  help  of  Hil],  Girald  and  Kelly,  thxev 
him  down  and  strangled  him;  Godfrey  not  being  quite  dtti 
Green  then  kicked  him  about  the  body,  and  stamped  on  hil 
breast ;  Godfrey  was  taken  away,  put  in  Hill's  room  at  SomenMl  ■ 
House,  kept  there  till  the  16th  October,  then  placed  in  a  sedil; 
chair,  carried  to  Covent  Garden,  thence  to  Long  Acre,  tliBi: 
to  the  Grecian  Church  near  Soho  ;  a  horse  was  there  providii*: 
and  Hill  held  up  the  body  on  the  horse  while  they  went  to  tkl^ 
place  where  the  body  was  found,  where  they  threw  it  into  tfclj 
ditch,  first  running  Godfrey's  sword  through  it  so  as  to  makSi 
it  ap|)ear  he  had  killed  himself.     Gates  was  the  first  witnoi 
called,  he  stated  that  Godfrey  came  to  him  and  told  him  hft 
had  been  threatened  by  persons  whom  Oates  promised  to  mMI 
when  the  time  should  come,  that  Gk)dfrey  said  he  went  in  fM 
of  his  life  from  the  popish  party,  and  that  he  had  been  doggrf 
several  days,  that  he  believed  he  should  be  the  first  mar^lU 
France,  a  Catholic  silversmith,  who  had  discovered  this  pW 
and   was   said  to  have  made  a  statement,  said  that   OinU 
and   Green  the   priests   enticed   him   into   the    Plough    •k' 
house,  told  him  it  would  be  no  sin  but  a  charitable  act  to  k3k 
Godfrey,  and   that  he,  Green,  Hill,  Girald   and   Kelly  mfll 

^  Sir  W.  Jones. 
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fcr  the  purpose,  that  they  watched  Godfrey  intending  to  kill 

Ub  in   Ked   Lion   Fields   but   had   no  chance,  that  he  was 

Pitched  into  the  house  at  the  back  of  St  Clement's  church,  and 

mtt  enticed  into  the  yard,  murdered,  and  the  body  disposed 

1^    He  Bwore  positively  that  Hill,  Green,  Girald,  Kelly  and 

Unflelf  were  present  at  the  murder,  and  that  Berry  came  in 

^rftorwards.     He  also  mentioned   a  great  reward  was  offered 

fcr  Godfrey's  death.     Hill  pointed  out  that  what  Prance  now 

lid  was  untrue,  as  it  differed  materially  from  what  he  had 

fnriously  stated  when  he  confessed  before  the  King.     Scroggs 

^M  it  was  not  clear  that  what   the  witness  then  said  was 

M  on  oath.     It  appeared  that  France  confessed  with  great 

Alail  all  the  facts  of  Godfrey's  murder;   then  retracted  his 

imfession,  then  retracted  his  recantation.    Scroggs  was  correct 

il  saying  that  Prance  was  not  technically  guilty  of  perjury, 

te  it  was  clear  that  his  statements  were  wholly  unreliable. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben  told  Hill   to  tiy  and   trap  him  in  any 

tfcstion.     A  point  arose  if  Prance  knew  the  prisoners,  and 

Seroggs  turning  to  the  prisoners  asked  them  if  they  did  not 

know  him.     A   Captain   Kichardson  was  called,  who  stated 

'ttafc  Prance  first  said  he  was  innocent,  and  when  he  was  taken 

lade  to  prison  admitted  his  guilt,  and  if  the  King  would  pardon 

Ittm  he  would  make  a  great  discovery.     He  got  a  pardon  and 

•fcr  after  conducted  himself  quietly.     Bedloe  was  the   next 

iinfcness;  he  was  called  to  prove  that  four  priests,  Le  Faire, 

'l^eish,  Girald  and  Kelly  bargained  with  Bedloe  for  £4000  to 

iSSL  Godfrey.     Afterwards  Le  Faire  met  Bedloe  and  said  it  was 

offered  him  £2000  to  help  to  dispose  of  the  body,  took 

and  shewed  him  the  body,  that  Prance  was  there  at  the 

that  Bedloe  never  saw  Prance  before,  but  when  he  met ' 

ikia  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  LordH  he  recognised  him,  ! 

;  iiai  Le  Faire  gave  Bedloe  an  account  of  Godfrey's  murder  and 

I  ft  agreed  with  Prance's  statement.     Bedloe  stated  he  saw  none 

^the  persons  when  he  saw  the  body.  i 

The  whole  story  about  seeing  the  body  is  too  absurd  to  be  ! 

Scroggs   reminded   the   Attorney-General    that    he  | 

to  prove  that  the  prisoners  when  before  the  House 

■  rf  Lords  denied  they  knew  Prance,  but  this  the  Attorney- 

(hoeral  now  said  he  could  not  do.     Brown,  a  constable,  was 

flifled  to  prove  finding  the  body,  that  Godfrey's  sword  was  in 

ifce  body,  and  bruises  on  the  breast.     Skillard,  a  doctor,  stated 

ttst  the  sword  was  inserted  after  death  as  no  blood  had  flowed 

bom  the  wound,  and  that  the  shirt  was  not  pierced.    Cambridge, 

mother  doctor,  stated  the  same  and  that  Godfrey's  neck  was 

broken.    Elizabeth  Carter,  Godfrey's  maid,  said  that  Green  and 
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Hill  were  at  Godfrey's  house  a  fortnight  before  the  munkr. 
Lancelot  Stringer,  a  servant  at  the  Plough,  was  called  to  frofB 
that  he  had  seen  Prance  in  company  with  Green,  Hill  and 
Girald  at  the  Plough  drinking.  Vincent  said  he  had  sen 
Green,  Hill  and  Berry  with  Prance.  Carey  proved  a  meetiaf 
at  the  Queen's  Head,  Bow,  at  which  Prance  was  preaemL 
Evans,  a  servant  at  the  Queen's  Head,  proved  the  meeth^ 
there,  and  that  Godfrey's  name  was  mentioned.  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  proved  Prance's  confession  before  the  council,  and 
how  he  took  some  of  the  Lords  to  Somerset  House  and  shewed 
them  the  places.  Thomas  Stiinger  proved  the  statement  Beaf 
made  when  examined  before  the  council  that  he  had  oiden 
from  the  Queen  to  keep  every  one  out  of  Somerset  House  on  tiM 
12th,  13th  and  14th  October,  was  untrue.  Mr  Justice  Wild* 
objected  to  this  evidence,  saying  it  was  a  kind  of  reflectiiig 
evidence  and  more  should  not  be  made  of  it  than  the  thiif 
would  bear.  Scroggs  held  it  was  evidence  against  Beaf 
alone.  Stephen  Fenn  was  called  to  prove  that  he  was  a  neigk* 
hour  of  Berry's,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  him  away { 
this  Scroggs  said  came  to  nothing. 

Hill  called  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  was  in  his  hoaa 
all  that  Saturday  night.  The  Judges  saved  the  counsel  ftr 
the  Crown  the  trouble  of  cross-examiniog,  for  they  endea* 
voured  and,  it  must  be  added,  succeeded  in  breaking  down  tin 
witnesses  for  the  defence. 

Green  called  his  landlord  and  his  wife  to  prove  he  was  lA 
home.      Berry  called  the  sentinel,  who  swore  that  no  sedia 
chair  went  out  the  night  it  was  alleged  Godfrey's  body  iwe 
taken    out,   and    Berry's  servant   proved    he   was  at  homa 
Questions  were  asked  as  to  Prance's  denial ;  it  appears  thil 
Prance  first  confessed  before  the  council,  then  retiucted.    He 
was  then  treated  with  considerable  harshness,  if  not  something: 
like  torture,  and  retracted  his  recantation.     It  is  difficult  tO ' 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  evidenos^  : 
all  we  can  say  is  it  was  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  have  coor 
victed  any  one  upon. 

Scroggs  summed  up  strongly  against  the  prisoners ;  he  told 
the  jury  they  had  Gates,  Prance  and  Bedloe  confirmed  Iff 
the  other  witnesses.  "It  is  hardly  possible,"  he  says,  "to  invent 
such  a  story;  for  two  witnesses  to  agree  in  so  many  material 
circumstances  with  one  another  that  had  never  convened 
together  is  impossible.  All  the  witnesses  speaking  to  circum- 
stances both  before  and  after,  make  the  evidence  plain  thii 
these  were  the  persons  who  did  it."  After  some  abuse  of  tha 
Catholics  and  the  Plot,  Scroggs  asked  the  jury  whether  tha 
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evideace  did  not  satisfy  tLem  that  these  men  were  guilty.  Of 
course  aft«r  such  a  directioa  the  juiy  coiiviuted,  Tlie  case 
rested  wholly  on  the  uncorroborated  teatiniony  of  three  in- 
formers, and  if  nothing  had  transpired  to  throw-  any  doubt  on 
it  the  story  was  in  itself  atraoat  too  incredible  for  belief. 
Prance  afterwai-ds  confessed  that  his  ovideace  was  untrue,  and 
was  on  hia  own  confession  convicted  of  perjury  for  the  evidence 
he  gave  on  this  trial. 

Siuouel  Alkina,  servant  to  Mr  Secretary  Tepys,  was  next 
tried  for  being  an  accessory  to  Godfrey's  murder;  there  was 
an  indictment  against  him  as  principul,  but  this  the  Crown 
abandoned,  and  proceeded  on  the  one  as  accessory  alone. 
Atkins  was  said  to  have  comptnined  of  Godfrey's  acting  as 
a  magistrate,  and  asked  one  Charles  Atkins  to  join  in  a  design 
to  kill  him ;  that  after  the  murder  ho  was  in  the  room  when 
Bedloo  saw  Godfrey's  body  and  helped  to  dispose  of  it. 
Charles  Atkins  was  called  to  prove  the  design  to  kill  Godfrey, 
but  aa  Scroggs  put  it  all  his  evidence  came  to  was  that  Godfrey 
had  injured  Atkins'  master,  and  if  he  lived  would  ruin  him ; 
that  the  prisoner  asked  wituess  if  he  knew  a  man  who  would 
be  stout  and  secret,  and  told  hiui  to  send  him  to  the  prisoner's 
master,  btit  not  to  ask  for  the  prisoner.  A  witness  was  then 
called  to  prove  the  prisoner  a  Catholic,  but  Eaid  he  did  not 
know  him.  Bedloe  said  tliat  when  he  got  to  Somerset  House 
he  asked  Le  Faire  who  was  to  help  to  cany  Godfrey's  bodyoffl 
and  was  told  Atkins,  that  he  saw  a  person  named  Atkiiis  in 
the  room  where  the  body  was,  but  would  not  swear  it  was  the 
prisoner.  A  witness  named  Walton  proved  that  on  the  day 
of  Godfrey's  murder  Atkios  ordered  &  dinner  and  did  not  come 
to  eat  it :  this  was  the  whole  case  against  him,  Scroggs  told 
him  if  he  could  prove  he  was  not  in  Somerset  House  on 
Monday,  October  14th,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  further. 
Atkins  accordingly  called  Tittles,  a  sea-captain,  who  proved 
Atkins  was  at  Greenwich  on  board  bis  ship  at  the  time  fiedloe 
-iraa  at  Somerset  House,  the  boatswtun  Tribbelt  confirmed  this, 
and  proved  he  put  Atkins  ashore  at  11.30  at  Billingsgate. 
Thereupon  the  Attorney- General  threw  up  the  case,  Scroggs 
directed  the  jury  to  acquit  Atkins,  and  he  was  discharged. 

The  new  Purllitment  met  on  the  <ith  March,  and  at  once 
iKTOVed  their  zeal  against  popery  by  going  on  with  the  pro- 
against  Danby,  by  proposing  that  the  £500  offered 
ly  the  King's  proclamation  for  the  discovery  of  Godfrey's 
larder  be  paid  to  Bedloe,  and  that  the  £20  payable  for  the 
Lscoreiy  of  each  priest  be  put  in  force.  Both  houses  resolved. 
That  tJiis  house  doth  deditre  th&t  they  are  fully  satisfied  that 
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I  there  now  is  and  for  divers  jeare  past  Imtli  boeo  a  Lorrid  laS' 
I  treasonsble  plot."  The  Commona  oddi'essed  the  King  tint 
heading  might  be  at  once  brought  to  triid.  The  Kinj;  thtrfr 
foi'e  issued  a,  special  commission  and  Beading  was  placed  <m  Ul 
trial  before  Chief  Justice  North.  Beading,  a  bairiater,  wti 
supposed  to  have  suborned  witnesses  to  prevent  them  givinf 
evidence  on  the  triul  of  the  five  Lords.  BetUoe  seems  to  faftTC 
been  too  deep  for  him,  for,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  regululj 
deceived  Beading  sjid  got  SO  gnineas  from  him ;  be  was  diargri 
with  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  King's  evidence,  in  other  won^ 
that  he  tried  to  Hubom  Bedloe  to  prevent  bim  giving  eridcnei 
and  speaking  the  full  truth  against  the  Ave  popish  Ltmls,  ij 
giving  him  money  "to  shorten  his  evidence."  For  thia  faewM 
conviRted,  fined  £1000,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  midi 
to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Another  informer  now  appeared.  In  Jan,  1679  LnttmQ 
states  "  Mr  Dugdale  hath  lately  been  brought  out  of  Staftod- 
shire,  and  hath  made  very  conKidentble  diacoverieii  of  titt 
Popish  Plot'."  These  discoveries  are  thus  mentiiinod:  "AbMl 
this  time  Come  in  Herefordshire  was  discovered  to  be  a  OaU<|i 
of  Jesuits,  and  Mr  Stephen  Dugdale,  formerly 
Lord  Aston  in  Staffordshire,  came  in  and  ina<lo  a  oonsidi 
discovery;  whereupon  on  the  15th  January  a  procli 
was  set  forth  against  Francis  Evers,  alias  Edwin,  alias  '. 
of  Tixftl  ia  the  county  of  Stafford,  John  Gavan, 
Wolverhampton  in  the  same  county,  Gavoaon,  alias 
late  of  Boscobel,  Edward  Levison,  late  of  Wilscourt  in  t 
county,  all  Jesuits,  and  Bradstreet,  late  of  Hore  Ctobb 
same  county,  a  popish  priest,  being  cliargod  upon  ontfa 
guilty  of  the  plot,  and  a  promise  of  j£100  to  any  that 
apprehend  Evers,  and  £50  for  each  of  tbe  rest  of  them, 
was  soou  aft^r  taken  into  custody,  but  the  rest  atiseond 

"Sir  William  Walkr  hath  li;en  verf  diligent  in 
for  Priests,  and  has  ap[>reheuded  several,  one  iS. 
Qawen,  one  Monnaou,  alias  Anderson  and  others'." 

Dugdale,  the  informer  in  this  case,  found  that  infoi 
likely  to  be  a  proStable  trade  and  adopted  it.     He  was 
welcomed  by  the  popular  party,  as  they  said  "  He  ha 
given  evidence  before  at  any  of  these  trials,  ho  bad  ni 
ledge  of  either  Oatea  or  Bedloe  when  he  first  came  in, 
coidd  not  conspire  with  them  to  charge  the  very  same  ^ 
as  they  had  done'."     So  from  this  time  Dugdale  became 
importejit  witness  on  those  trials.     It  wan  now  detemuned  tt 
'  Jb. 


MIKxe  him  Bgninst  those  i>risoiiers  in  whose  case  Ontes  and 
BetUoe  Lftd  nut  sworn  eiiouRh. 

On  the  i3lh  June  Thomas  White,  alias  Whit*bread,  the 
htrvinciEil  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  William  Harcourt,  the  i 
pretended  rector  of  London,  John  Fenwick,  procurator  of  the 
J«auita  in  England,  John  Gavan,  alios  Gawen,  and  Antiony 
ITbmer  were  placed  on  their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  treason, 
I  the  two  Chief  Justices,  Scroggs  and  North,  and  other 
_  Whitebread  and  Fenwick  it  will  be  remembered  had 
I  prerionsly  indicted  with  Ireland,  Pickering  and  Grove, 
t  Semggs  had  direct«d  them  to  be  removed  from  the  bar  aa 
I  W&8  Qot  Hufficient  evidence  against  them  to  convict'. 
^Bavui  iraa  the  man  Dugdale  had  discovered.  Anthony  Turner 
James  Corker  were  arraigned  with  them.  On  being 
'  -tfraigncid  Corker  presented  a  petition  asking  that  bis  trial 
[tii;;lil  be  jwatponed,  as  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  his 
rlefeiimi,  and  for  a  copy  of  tlie  indictment ;  tlje  last  wua  refused, 
bat  th«  Court  seemed  inclined  to  give  him  time  to  get  his  wit- 
or— WW,  allhough  ojiposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  the 
Atkimey-GeuerHl,  Sir  William  Jomps  and  the  Recorder,  Sir 
QAorge  JrlFEnes.     The  indictment  chargeil  tliat  they 

"  Tboinas  White  in  the  parish  of  St  tiiies  in  the  Fields  in  i 
tin  cminty  of  Mid'tJeaex,  clerk,  otherwise  called  Thomaa  Wliite- 
ln*d,  of  the  same  i>arisb  and  county,  clerk;  John  Fenwick  of 
tbe  same  pariah  and  county,  clerk ;  William  Harcourt  of  the 
•ne  iMTish  and  county,  clerk,  otherwise  called  William  Harri- 
IBD  of  the  same  parish  and  county,  clerk;  John  Gavan  of  the 
mn«  |«rish  and  county,  clerk ;  AJithony  Turner  of  the  same 
fsriiJi  and  county,  dork ;  and  James  Corker  of  the  same  parish 
ud  county,  clerk :  as  false  traitare  against  the  most  iltustrioiia, 
BMrt  aereue,  and  most  excellent  prince,  Charles  the  Second,  by 
llw  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  £c,,your  supreme  and  natural  lord; 
tmt  baring  the  fear  of  God  in  your  hearts,  nor  weighing  the 
in^  of  your  allegiance,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the 
'  n  of  the  devil,  the  cordial  love,  true,  due,  and  natural 
I '•badieuoe,  which  true  and  futhf  ul  subjects  of  our  said  sovereign 
1  tlie  King,  towai-ds  him  should,  and  of  right  ought  to  bear, 
oily  withdrawing;  and  devising,  and  with  all  your  strength, 
ntding  the  peace  and  c/imraon  traoquillity  of  this  realm  to 
_.nirb,  and  the  true  worship  of  God  within  this  kingdom  of 
fctg^itpH  used,  and  by  the  law  established,  to  overthrow,  and  the 
gvrcninieiit  of  this  realm  to  subvert,  and  sedition  and  rebellion 
'"' '  a  this  kingdom  of  England  to  move,  atir  up  and  procure ; 
r,  p.  G9-2. 
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aod  the  cordial  love  and  true  &nd  due  oliedience,  wltich  ^m 
unci  faithful  Bubjecta  of  our  said  Bovercign  lord  the  Ring, 
towards  him  should,  and  of  right  ought  to  bear,  utterly  to 
withdraw,  put  out,  and  extinguisli,  and  our  said  sovereign  lonl 
the  King  to  death  and  final  destruction  to  bring,  and  pot,  oo 
the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  April,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  lb* 
reign  of  our  said  aovereian  lord  King  Charles  the  Second,  tf 
tlie  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  in  the  couuty  of  Middleati 
aforesaid;  you  the  said  Thomas  WJiita  otherwise  Wliitebrad, 
John  Fenwick,  William  Harcourt  otherwise  Hai-riaon,  John 
Gavan,  Anthony  Turner,  and  Janiea  Corker,  with  divers  otlwr 
false  traitors,  subjects  of  our  aaid  sovereign  lord  the  Eingp 
to  the  jurors  unknown,  falsely,  subtiJly,  advisedly,  maliciiniilj, 
A  traitorously  did  purpose,  compaan,  iraagiue,  antl  tnlcM 
sedition  and  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  of  England  to  tn 
stir  up,  and  procure,  and  a  miserable  slaughter  among  the 
Jeuts  of  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King  to  procure  and  evm, 
and  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King  of  his  kingly  Et4kt«,  tilk 
power,  and  government  of  his  said  kingdom  of  England,  uU«^ 
to  deprive,  depose,  cast  down  and  diiinherit,  and  hitu  our  nil 
sovereign  lord  the  King,  to  death  and  final  destruction  to  briu 
and  put,  and  the  government  of  this  kingdom  of  Kugbind,  »m 
the  sincere  religion  of  God  within  the  same,  rightly  and  by  th 
laws  of  tlio  same  established,  at  your  will  and  ])leiuun  tl 
change  and  alter,  arid  the  stat«  of  this  whole  kin^lom  of  £^ 
land,  through  all  its  parts,  well  instituted  and  ordained,  wbcJ^ 
to  subvert  and  destroy,  and  war  withiu  this  kingdom  of  Eaf 
land,  against  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King,  to  levy  ;  aiulli 
accomplish  and  (iilfil  your  said  most  wicked  treasons  and 
torous  imaginations  and  purposes,  you  the  said  Thomas  WiiM 
otherwise  Whitebread,  John  Fenwick,  William  Harcourt  > 
wise  Harrison,  John  Gavan,  Anthony  Turner,  and  J«aA 
Corker,  and  other  false  traitors  against  our  said  sovereign  lad 
the  King,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  the  said  four  and  twentMk 
day  of  April,  with  force  and  arms,  &o.,  in  the  pariah  aforenii 
and  county  aforesaid,  falsely,  maliciously,  subtilly,  advii 
devilishly,  and  traitorously  did  assemble,  unite,  and  golkr 
yourselves  together,  and  then  and  there  falsely,  inalicioadji 
subtilly,  advisedly,  devilishly,  and  traitorously  did  conW 
consent,  and  agree  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King  to  dM 
and  final  destruction  to  bring  and  put,  and  the  religion  of  tl 
kingdom  of  England,  rightly  and  by  the  laws  of  the  same  tri 
blished,  to  the  suiieretilion  of  the  Romish  church  to  chu{ 
and  alter,  and  the  government  of  this  kingdom  of  England 
subvert;  and  that  one  Thomaa  Pickering  and  one  John  QraM 
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Aould  kill  and  mtinler  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King;  and 
ItliRt  you  tlip  said  Thomas  White  otherwise  Whitebread,  John 
Penwick,  William  Htircourt  otherwise  Harrison,  John  Gsvan, 
jilhony  TnmtT,  James  Corker,  and  other  false  traitors  against 
:  suid  sovereign   lord   the  King,  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
nuld  therefore  say,  celebrate,  and  perform,  a  certain  niiralier 
es,  then  and  thure  among  yourselves  agreed  od,  for  the 
J  of  the  anid  Thomas  Pickering,  and  for  that  cause  should 
mj  to  the  said  John  Grove  a  certayi  sum  of  money,  then  and 
\eire  amongst  yourselves  agreed  on ;  and  that  yon  the  said 
ifaomas  White  otherwise  Whitebread,  John  Fenwick,  William 
Barcourt  otherwise  Hannson,  John  Gavan,  Anthony  Turner, 
■■ad  James  Corker,  ajid  other  false  traitors  to  the  jurors  un- 
own,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  treasons  and  traitorous 
isultations   and   agreements  aforesaid,   afterwards  the  said 
:  and   twentieth  day  of  Ajiril,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,   in 
I  county  aforesaid,  falsely,  aubtilly,  advisedly,  maliciously, 
(vilishly,  and  traitorously,  did  severally  each  to  the  other 
Kigage  yourselves,  and  upon  the  sacrament  traitorously  swear 
Hnd  promise  to  conceal  and  not  to  divulge  the  said  most  wicked 
Bons  and  traitorous  compassings,  consultations,    and   pur- 
,    aforesaid  amongst  yourselves    had,  traitorously  to  kill 
d  murder  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King,  and  to  introduce 
e  Romish  religion  within  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the 
;e  reformed  religion  within  this  realm,  rightly,  and  by  the  laws 
»  same  established,  to  alter  and  change ;  and  that  you  the 
Thomas  White  otherwise  Whitebreud,   John    Fenwick, 
am   Harcourt  alias    Harrison,    John    Gavan,    Anthony 
er,  and  James  Corker,  and  other  false  traitors  to  the 
)  unknown,  in  further  prosecution  of  your  said  treasons 
Bkd  traitorous  intentions  and  agreements  aforesaid,  afterwards 
|2ie  said  four  and  twentieth  day  of  April,  at  the  parish  afore- 
id,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  falsely,  subtilly,  advisedly,  mali- 
fflouajy,   devilislily,  and  traitorously,   did   prepare,   persuade, 
excite,  abet,  comfort,  and  counsel  four  other  persons  to  the 
jurors  unknown,  subjects  of  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
traitorously  our  said  sovereign  lord  the  "King  to  kill  and  mur- 
der, against  the  duty  of  your  allegiance,  against  the   (leaoe 
"Of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  hia  crown  and  dignity,  and 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  mode  and  provided'." 
How  eayest  thou  Thomas  White  alias  Whitehread,  art  thou 
guilty  of  this  high-treason  whereof  thou  standest  indicted,  or 
iot  guilty  » 

>  Coni|)are  this  indictment  with  the  former  one  against  WUtebreadi 
cp.  G50,oD  the  poial  as  to  fbether  he  was  iadicted  for  the  same  offence. 
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Whitebread.  My  Lord,  I  desire  to  speak  one  word; 
advised  by  counsel,  and  I  may,  and  ought  to  represen 
this  court,  for  not  only  my  own  life,  hut  the  lives  of  oil 
his  Majesty's  subjects  are  concerned  in  it,  That  upon  the  1 
December  last  I  was  tried  upon  the  same  indictment,  tb 
was  impannelled  and  called,  I  put  myself  into  the  hands 
jury,  and  the  evidence  was  brought  in  and  examined,  p 
larly  against  me,  and  was  found  insufficient,  so  that  th 
was  dismissed  without  any  verdict  *.  I  humbly  submit 
to  your  Lordships  and  this  noble  court,  whether  I  may  no 
counsel  in  this  point  of  law,  to  advise  me,  whether  I  ms 
ought  to  plead  again  the  second  time;  for  according  1 
I  am  informed  no  man  can  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  I 
second  time  for  the  same  cause. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  say  well,  Mr  Whitebread. 

Whitebread,  I  speak  it  not  for  my  sake  only,  but  th 
of  the  whole  nation,  no  man  should  be  tried  twice  for  th( 
cause ;  by  the  same  reason  a  man  may  be  tried  twent; 
hundreil  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  well,  it  is  observe 
Whitebread ;  but  you  must  know  that  you  were  not  ] 
jeopardy  of  your  life  for  the  same  thing,  for  first  the  jur 
discharged  of  you;  it  is  true,  it  was  supposed  when  yoi 
indicted  that  there  would  be  two  witnesses  against  yo 
that  fell  out  otherwise,  and  the  law  of  the  land  requirii 
witnesses  to  prove  you  guilty  of  treason,  it  wiis  thought  i 
able  that  you  should  not  be  put  upon  the  jury  at  all,  b 
were  discharged,  and  then  you  were  in  no  jeopardy  of  yo 

Whitebread,  Under  favour,  my  lord,  I  was  in  jeo] 
for  I  was  given  in  charge  to  the  jury;  and  it  is  the 
Seyer,  in  31  £liz.  he  was  indicted  for  a  burglary  com 
the  first  of  August,  and  pleaded  to  it ;  and  afterwards  a 
indictment  was  preferred,  and  all  the  judges  declared  t 
could  not  be  indicted  a  second  time  for  the  same  fact,  I 
he  was  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  again. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Surely  you  were  not  in  jeopard 
I  will  shew  you  how  you  were  not ;  suppose  you  had  p 
and  the  jury  were  sworn. 

Whitebread,     They  were  so  in  my  case. 

Lord  Chuf  Justice.  It  is  true  they  were;  but  mx] 
that  presently  upon  that  some  accident  falls  out,  a  wi* 
taken  sick,  and  be  feign  to  be  carried  away ;  or  for  any  rea 
cause,  it  should  be  thought  fit  by  the  court  to  discharge  t 

^  See  ante,  p.  592. 
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of  it,  that  they  should  not  pass  upon  your  life,  an 
jeoparJy  then  ? 

Lord  Chv-f  Justice  Norih.  I  would  have  yon  be 
with  reason  und  the  course  of  law,  that  other  men's  Uvea  are 
under,  aa  well  as  yours.  The  oath  the  jury  take  is  that  they 
Hhall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  ddivcnince  nittke.  of  such 
prisoners  ns  Uiey  shall  Itava  in  chiirge  ;  tlie  charge  of  Ihc  jury 
IB  not  full,  till  the  Court  give  tliein  a  diurge  at  the  last,  after 
evidence  had;  aud  because  tfa^re  was  a  mistake  in  your  case, 
that  the  evidence  vras  not  ho  full  iw  might  be,  the  jury,  beforo 
ever  thoy  considered  concerning  you  at  all,  were  discharged, 
and  80  you  were  not  in  jeopardy ;  and  I  iu  my  experience  know 
it  to  be  often  done,  and  it  ia  the  course  of  law,  the  clerks  will 
tell  you  it  is  frequently  done  here  and  at  other  places;  and 
this  is  not  the  same  indictment,  and  it  contains  further  matter 
than  that  you  pleaded  to  before.  And  then  if  you  will  make 
this  plea  good  that  you  co  upon,  you  must  allege  a  record,  and 
shew  some  record  to  make  it  good,  and  that  cannot  be,  becauiie 
there  is  none,  and  so  it  will  signify  nothing  to  you,  as  you  huve 
pleaded  it. 

Whitebread,  I  desire  the  record  may  be  viewed,  it  remains 
with  you.  I  only  present  this  to  your  Lordship  and  the 
Court,  and  desire  I  may  have  counsel. 

Lord  Chief  Juttice.  Ko,  not  at  all,  there  is  no  entry  made 
of  it 

Whitehread.      I  desire  that  counsel  may  advise  me;    for 
I  am  advised,  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  I  ought 
not  to  plead  again,  and  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  be  of  coun- 
J  for  me. 

Lord  Chief  Jtigtice.  Loot  you,  Mr  Whitebread,  there 
no  entry  made  upon  it ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  was 
no  trial ;  and  there  was  no  trial  becauf«  there  was  no  condem- 
nation or  acquittal ;  if  there  had  been,  then  you  had  said  some- 
thing. 

Whilfftread.  That  which  I  ask  is,  whether  I  ought  not  to 
e  condemned  or  acquitted. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  it  is  only  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  For  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  murder,  and  some  accident 
should  happen  (when  t)ie  witness  come  to  prove  it),  that  he 
should  be  taken  ill,  and  so  be  carried  away,  should  the  mur- 

Cer  escape ) 
Whitebread.    That  is  not  in  my  case;  you  may  doas  you  please. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  we  shew,  that  it  is  in  the  discretion 
the  Court  to  discharge  the  jury  upon  such  accidents,  md 
n  the  party  ia  not  in  jeopardy. 
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Whitehread,  I  have  only  prayed  your  Lordship's  direction 
in  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  ought  to  plead,  and  must  plead. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  I  suppose  if  any  of  my  brethren 
are  of  another  opiuion  than  what  we  have  expressed  they 
will  say  so. 

CowrU     We  are  all  of  your  opinion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  All  the  Judges  of  England  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Mr  Recorder,     It  is  the  constant  practice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  is  frequent  in  all  places:  it  is  no 
new  thing. 

Whitehread,     My  Lord,  I  am  satisfied. 

He  then  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Fenioick,  after  pleading  not  guilty,  said,  **  I  was  tried  before 
with  Mr  Whitebread,  our  case  is  the  same ;  the  only  reason 
why  (I  presume)  we  were  not  proceeded  against,  was,  because 
the  second  witness  declared  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  us, 
that  was  Mr  Bedloe,  who  said,  as  to  Mr  Whitebread  and  Mr 
Fenwick,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them.  If  he  had  given 
the  same  evidence  against  us,  as  he  had  done  against  the  rest, 
we  had  been  condemned,  and  had  suffered,  and  so  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  have  been  discharged.*' 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  it  was  not  reasonable  you  should 
be  discharged ;  it  remains  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  not  to 
let  a  man  that  is  accused  of  a  great  and  capital  ciime  escai^e, 
if  there  be  one  witness  that  swears  expressly :  do  you  think  it 
reasonable  such  a  man  should  go  scot-free,  though  there  wanted 
two  that  the  law  requires?  You  were  not  in  danger,  your 
lives  were  not  in  jeopardy. 

Fenvnck.  My  Lord,  we  were  in  the  same  danger  with  those 
three  that  suffered. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  we  never  let  the  jury  go  to- 
gether to  consider  whether  you  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  we 
did  prevent  you  making  your  defence,  because  we  thought  it 
not  a  sufficient  charge. 

The  others  all  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Corker,  you  have  heard  the  indict- 
ment read,  and  what  it  consists  of,  a  traitorous  endeavour  to 
subvert  the  government,  to  murder  the  King,  to  change  the 
Protestant  religion  into  popery;  if  you  have  any  witnesses  that 
can  be  serviceable  to  you,  as  to  these  matters,  name  who  they 
are,  and  where  they  live  ;  if  you  cannot  you  had  as  good  take 
your  trial  now  as  at  another  time. 

Corkffr,    I  not  only  have  no  witnesses  ready,  but  there  are 
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taliBtantial  circumstances,  which  ))eradveuturo  may  arise,  which 
may  induce  your  Lordship  to  believe  me  innocent,  and  there- 
fore I  humbly  beg  I  may  stay  some  short  time  to  consult  with 
those  that  are  better  skilled  in  the  law  than  I  am. 

Lorti  Chief  Justice.  What  do  you  mean  to  have  counsel 
aasigned  you  1 

Corker.     My  friends,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Every  man  knows  his  own  case  best ; 
yoQ  have  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  so  you  cannot  be  so  ignorant 
as  other  men  are  :  you  can  tell  whether  you  have  any  witnesses 
that  you  think  are  material  for  your  defence. 

Corker.  That  day  of  the  24th  of  ^  April,  spoken  of  in  the 
indictment,  I  believe  I  was  not  in  town  that  day ;  but  I  can- 
not positively  prove  it,  because  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Is  there  any  body  that  can  testify 
where  you  were  that  day  ?     Can  you  name  anyone  1 

Corker.  Yes,  I  believe  I  can  name  one,  and  that  is 
one  Alice  Graton,  that  is  now  thirty  miles  out  of  town  at  Tun- 
bridge,  who  can  ))rove  where  I  did  go  about  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  will  tell  you  what,  if  my  brothers 
will,  this  woman  you  suppose  can  say  something  for  you,  we 
will  respite  your  trial  for  to-day,  send  somebody  for  her,  and 
W9  will  try  you  to-morrow. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  NortJi.  Or  any  other  witnesses ;  for  as 
to  this  24th  day  of  April  it  is  known  to  all  the  world  to  have 
been  the  day  of  the  consult.  But  because  you  pretend  a  »ur- 
priae,  I  must  tell  you,  that  Mr  Attorney  sent  you  notice  with 
the  rest;  but  because  you  might  be  led  into  another  opinion 
that  the  council  did  not  order  it,  you  have  the  favour  to  be  put 
off  till  to-morrow :  get  your  witnesses  ready  if  you  can. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  If  you  have  any  other  witnesses,  or 
desire  any  order  for  their  appearance,  let  us  know  it. 

The  jury  were  sworn,  Scroggs  telling  the  crier  not  to  swear 
any  that  were  on  the  previous  jury  in  Whitebread*s  case,  and 
the  prisoners  given  in  charge. 

Mr  Bel  wood,  junior  counsel  for  the  King,  then  opened  the 
indictment. 

Sir  Creswell  Levinz.  These  prisoners  at  the  bar,  are  by 
persuasion  |Miplsts,  by  order  and  degree  priests.  By  the  law  of 
the  land,  viz.  by  a  statute  made  the  27th  of  Eliz.^  they  are  all 
^ilty  of  treason,  for  being  priests,  and  they  might  be  tried  as 
mch,  and  ought  to  die  for  it ;  that  is  not  the  fact  they  are 
diarged  with,  nor  will  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  say  that 
they  vuffcr  for  their  religion :  they  are  charged  with  a  treason 
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of  a  blacker  and  darker  nature.     I  must  tell  yoa,  tJiot  it  a 
almost  a  hundred  years  since  that  statute  was  made  a^iott 
priests  odminii  into  England,  yet  exumj>les  have  been  vcrv  nn, 
thnt  nuy  of  this  eort  of  men  have  died  for  tfaeir  reli^on,  wilhiii 
that  Qiieen'u  time,  or  any  of  her  Buecessors ;  yet  they  liav«  ditd 
upon  worse,  and  u|iou  such  accounts  as  these  are  now  broa^t 
t^  this  bar  for.     Such  is  the  difference  between  their  rcUgua 
and  ours,  they  have  been  suffered  tfl  live  hei-e  under  a  U«  b; 
which  tiiey  ought  to  die.     They  kill  the  proteat&nts  by  lb«- 
sands,  without  law  or  justice,  witness  their  bloody  tloiu^  li 
Mircndol,  their  massacre  at  Paris,  their  barbnrDiis  cnuJtT  B 
Ireland,  uince  the  year    I  G40|  and  those  in  Piedmont,  «flff 
1650.     These  are  not  the  crimes  they  are  charged  with,  llwj 
are  accused  fer  the  blacke-st  and  darkest  treason  that  men  la 
be  charged  with.      They  are  charged  with  an  cndcnvnur  I* 
murder  the  King,  under  whose  protection  they   lired. 
murder  of  the  King  has  been  earned  on  in  the  df»ign  of  it, 
all  the  malice  and  resolution  thut  can  be,  from  the  Gv>A  tAm»\ 
we  can  give  you  an  account  of  it,  which  was  thu  24tii  df 
1678,  when  these  persons,  and  several  otherH,  first  asMi 
about  other  matters  of  their  own,  and  among  the  rest  to  mut^ 
the  King:  they  came  ta  a  resolution  that  it  slioiild  be  ibtt 
persona  were  appointed  to  do  it;  these  were  Grove  and  Pickeii)! 
whi)  have  been  executed  for  it  j  they  were  to  kill  the  Kia^ 
St  James's  Park,  but  it  pleased  God  that  the  Hint  of  tbi>  pul' 
failed,  to  which  we  are  more  beholden,  thun  to  them,  tlnl ' 
escaped  that  time.     They  were  not  satisfied  with  that,  but  tk 
send  down    four  butchers  to  murder  him  at  Windsor,  * 
being  disagipointed,  they  sent  dowu  others  to  murder  luin 
Newmarket ;  and  when  all  these  failed,  they  had  reiviun* 
that  treacherous  and  unmanly  way,of  poisonuig  hira,  and  hif 
one  so  to  do ;  they  did  not  only  intend  to  murder  tho  Km 
but  to  moke  it  good  by  force  when  they  had 
intended  to  raise  hh  army ;  they  had  ^oi  commissiona  to 
pcrsoDif  in  the  kingdom,  to  command  these  forces,     ~ 
signed  to  raise  50,000  men,  to  maintain  the  iiijus 
they  had  done  it.     And  that  was  not  all,  they  had  : 
foreign  assistance,  and  depended  U|ion  foreign  hucoout^ 
were  not  made  good  at  home.     Gentlemen,  they  have  ' 
appointed  in  all  these  things;  they  had  further  inl 
make  a  general  massacre  of  all   protcstants  here. 
that  tliey  have  done,  as  we  have  heard  of  iibroad,  b 
be  to  Ood,  ffe  never  knew  it  at  home.     And  I  hope 
liaa  preserved  ua  hitherto  will  preserve  us  still.     1 
these  men  have  met  with,  in  being  sulTered  to  live 
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danger  of  the  statute,  by  which  they  might  have  justly  died, 
has  not  prevailed  upon  or  bettered  them  at  all,  but  been  turned 
into  monstrous  ingratitude,  and  made  them  more  desperate 
than  other  people.  I  must  tell  you,  if  these  persons  be  inno- 
cent, God  forbid  they  should  suffer,  but  if  they  be  guilty,  surely 
they  are  not  fit  to  live  among  men :  And  truly  if  they  be 
guilty  they  do  not  only  deserve  to  die,  but  to  die  a  more  cruel 
and  miserable  death,  than  either  the  mercy  of  our  Prince,  or 
the  moderation  of  our  laws  has  provided  for  such  offenders. 
I  will  call  the  witnesses,  and  then  you  shall  judge  whether  they 
be  guilty  c)r  not. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  Mr  Gates,  apply  your  evidence  as  dis- 
tinctly as  you  can  to  one  pei-son  at  first,  unless  where  the  matter 
takes  in  all,  or  more  than  one  of  them. 

Gates.  I  have  evidence  I  desire  may  be  called  in.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  use  them. 

Gavaii,  It  may  be  inconvenient.  He  may  instruct  his 
witnesses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  No,  he  shall  not,  for  we  will 
take  care  of  that : — name  your  witnesses. 

Oates.  There  is  Sir  Richard  Barker,  Mr  "Walter,  a  minister, 
Mrs  Mayo,  Philip  Page,  Mr  William  Smith,  Mr  Clay,  Mr 
Butler,  Mrs  Sarah  Ives. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  Take  a  note  of  their  names,  and  send 
for  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Now,  Mr  Gates,  go  on  with  your  evi- 
dence ;  and  when  there  is  occasion  to  make  use  of  these  persons 
they  shall  be  called. 

Oates.  The  piisoner  at  the  bar,  Whitebread,  was  consti- 
tuted provincial,  as  was  publicly  known  to  us,  in  the  month  of 
December  last  was  twelvemonth-;  and  he  ordered,  by  virtue 
of  his  authority,  Father  George  Conyers  to  preach  in  the 
sodality  of  the  English  seminary,  on  the  holy  day  which  they 
call  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  assert  this  doctrine ;  that 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  heretical,  anti- 
christian  and  devilish :  this  order  was  executed,  and  the  sermon 
preached.  Mr  Whitebread,  in  January,  wrote  letters  (or,  at 
leastwise,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  I  will  not  be  positive 
as  to  the  time,  because  it  does  not  occur  to  my  memory),  to  St 
Omers,  concerning  the  state  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  an 
account  from  Archbishop  Talbot,  who  wrote  word,  that  there 
were  several  thousands  of  Irish  that  were  ready  to  rise,  when 
the  blow  should  be  given  in  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  that  in  Whitebread's  letter  ? 

Gates,     Yes,  and  Mr  Whitebread  said,  he  hoped  it  would 
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not  be  long  ere  it  was  given.  By  the  word,  "Blow,"  we  1mde^ 
stood,  and  had  instructions  to  understand,  the  death  and  murder 
of  the  King ;  and  in  January,  I  think  it  was,  he  sent  ot« 
two  Jesuits  to  Ireland  to  see  how  the  state  of  afiairs  stood 
there.  In  the  beginning  of  April  they  returned,  we  had  it 
account  from  Mr  Whitebread,  by. letters,  wherein  there  im 
mention  of  a  consult  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  April,  old  styk^ 
and  May,  new  style ;  according  to  the  orders  there  giveiii 
there  met  at  that  consult  the  prisonei-s  at  the  bar,  Whitebread, 
Fenwick,  Haixjourt,  and  Turner,  all  these  at  that  consult  signed 
a  resolve,  Mr  Whitebread  at  his  chamber,  which  was  at  WiU 
House,  Mr  Fenwick  at  his  lodgings  in  Drury  Lane,  and  Mr 
Harcourt,  at  his  chamber  in  Duke  Street.  I  am  to  premiis 
before  I  go  further,  that  the  consult  was  begun  at  the  Whiti 
Horse  tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  there  they  agreed  to  send 
Father  Gary  to  be  their  procurator  at  Home ;  and  after  Bom 
things  were  done  they  adjourned  into  several  clubs  or  colloquiei^ 
or  what  you  please  to  call  them.  One  was  at  Mr  Whitebread^ 
chamber,  another  at  Ireland's  chamber,  another  at  HaroouriX 
and  another  at  Fenwick's ;  here  a  resolve  was  signed  by  thcM 

prisoners  at  the  bar,  in  which 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  is  four  of  them,  Whitebread^  j 
Fenwick,  Harcourt  and  Turner.     Was  Gavan  therel  J 

Oates.     I  cannot  be  positive,  but  I  will  give  you  myevi-j 
dence  against  him  by  and  by.     These  four  gentlemen,  wiih  tfaal 
rest  of  their  accomplices,  signed  a  resolve,  That  Pickering  anl  ^ 
Grove  should  go  on  in  their  attempt  to  dispatch  the  King;  tUi'l 
they  resolved  on,  and  gave  it  as  their  judgment,  as  a  vay  ' 
excellent  expedient.     After  this  consult  we  returned  (we  eigbt- 
or  ten  that  came  over),  and  in  the  month  of  June  (I  thin][) 
he  came  to  Flanders,  to  visit  his  colleges,  being  provincial  of 
the  Jesuits  of   England.     He   stayed   there  tUl  the  10th  of 
j  June,  enquiring  of  the  Fathers  how  squares  went  in  towi^ 
;  among  other  expressions  he  used  this,  "he  hoped  to  see  the  blaA 
j  fool's  head  at  Whitehall  laid  fast  enough  ;  that  if  his  broUiflr 
j  should  appear  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  his  passport  should  ba 
made  too,  he  should  be  dispatched."     Upon  the  13th  of  JuM^ 
old  style,  the  23rd,  new  style,  I  had  orders  to  come  for  England; 
accordingly  I  came,  and  took  the  packet-boat,  the  24th,  tbe> 
14th  old  style,  and  landed  at  Dover  the  25th,  very  early  h». 
the  morning;  when  I  was  at  Dover  I  met  with  the  priaoMP' 
Fenwick,  and  he,  myself,  and  some  others,  took  coach  and 
as  far  as  Canterbury  ;  after  we  had  eaten  and  drunk  there 
came  six  miles  further,  when  there  was  a  box  seized  by 
searchers  of  that  town  of  Borton,  this  box  was  brought  b^ 
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Mr  FenAvick,  and  directed  to  one  Blundel,  and  the  superscrip- 
tion was,  in  these  words,  "To  the  Honourable  Richard 
Blundel,  Esq.,  at  London."  And  Fenwick  desired  the  searchers 
would  send  it  to  him  (it  was  full  of  beads  and  crucifixes,  and 
such  things)  to  the  Fountain  tavern  near  Charing  Cross,  and 
write  a  letter  to  him  by  the  name  of  Mr  Thompson,  as  that  was 
the  name  he  usually  went  by  when  lie  came  to  Dover,  he  had 
brought  some  students  there  to  send  to  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chip/ Justice,     "When  went  Fenwick  ? 

Gates.  When  I  came  to  Dover  I  met  Fenwick,  by  the 
name  of  Thompson,  going  to  send  over  the  students,  and 
Fenwick  said.  If  they  had  searched  liis  pockets,  as  they  had 
searched  his  box,  they  had  found  such  letters  as  would  have 
cost  him  his  life;  for,  said  he,  they  were  about  our  concern  in 
hand.  We  came  up  to  London,  and  arrived  the  1 7th  of  June, 
old  style,  for  we  lay  a  part  of  the  way  at.Sittenboume  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Dartford,  and  to 
London,  Monday  noon,  the  17th,  old  style.  In  the  month 
of  July  one  Richard  Ashby,  whoso  right  name  is  Thimbleby, 
and  this  gentleman  brought  instructions  from  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Mr  Whitebread,  who  was  abroad  in  Flanders,  wherein 
he  was  to  propose  £10,000  to  Sir  George  Wakeman  to  poison 
the  King;  and  several  other  instructions,  of  which  I  cannot 
now  give  you  an  account;  and,  that  a  blank  commission  should 
be  filled  up,  for  Sir  John  Gage  to  be  a  military  officer  in  the 
army,  and  by  that  gentleman's  own  order  I  delivered  that  com- 
mission into  Sir  John  Gage's  own  liand  on  a  Sunday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Where  had  you  that  commissign,  from 
Whitebread  ] 

Oates,  It  was  signed  and  sealed  by  him,  but  it  was  a 
blank,  and  was  to  be  filled  up. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Wherel 

Oates.     It  was  at  Wild  House. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  was  it  filled  up  1 

Oates,  It  was  filled  up  by  Mr  Whitebread's  order,  it  was 
signed  and  sealed  blank,  and  he  oixlered  it  to  be  filled  up, 
and  me  to  take  that  commission,  and  cairy  it  to  Sir  John 
Gage. 

Whitebread,     Did  I  order  you  ? 

Oaies.  You  ordered  Ashby ;  I  saw  the  letter,  and  knew  it 
to  be  Whitebread 's  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  it  before  he  went  to  St  Omers  1 

Oates.     It  was  while  he  was  at  St  Omers. 

Whitebread,     What  day  was  it  ]  what  hour  ? 

Oates,     It  was  in  July. 
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Whitebread,     What  time  of  the  month  1 

Gates.     The  beginning,  or  middle. 

Whitebread.     Are  you  sure  it  was  in  Julyl 

Gates.  I  cannot  be  positive,  but  I  think  it  was,  for  Ashhf  r 
went  to  Bath  the  latter  eud  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  "^ 
August,  and  it  was  before  he  went. 

Whitebread,     Who  was  present  at  the  signing  of  this  com- 
mission ] 

Gates.     There  were  present  at  the  filling  up  of  this  comnuui- 
sion  Mr  Harcourt,  Mr  Ashby,  and  Mr  Ireland. 

Fenwick.     Was  not  I  there? 

Gates.     I  think  I  filled  it  up.     I  will  tell  you  whether  yott 
were  there  presently.     When  Ashby  went  away,  Fenwick  went 
out  of  town,  but  returned  presently,  to  give  an  account  how 
squares  went,  and  really  I  cannot  remember  wher'e  he  had  been, 
but  as  near  as  I  can,  it  was  in  Essex,  I  will  not  be  positive; 
Mr  Fenwick,  with  Mr  Harcourt,  advised  Mr  Ashby,  that 
soon  as  he  had  been  at  Bath,  he  should  go  and  give  an  acooonl 
to  the  people  in   Somersetshire,   and   thereaway  his  circmil 
would  be  short  and  very  easy,  and  he  did  not  question,  bofc^ 
before  he  came  up  to  town  again,  to  have  the  gentlenuui  til 
Whitehall  dispatched,  whom  they  called  the  Black  Bastard; 
now  I  leave  that  to  the  jury  to  expound  whom  they  meant  ^ 
by  it. 

Fenvnch.  What  time  was  that,  sir,  pray  ?  You  must  tima  ', 
things,  or  you  do  nothing  at  all.  "^ 

Gates.     It  was  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of/ 
August,  about  the  time  Ashby  went  to  Bath. 

Fenwick.     Just  now  he  said  it  was  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  July. 

Gates.     I  said,  that  Ashby,  or  Thimbleby,  came  from  81^ 
Omers  with  those  orders  or  instructions,  either  the  beginmng 
of  July,  or  the  middle  of  July. 

Fenwick.     I  would  not  interrupt  you,  Mr  Oates,  this 
some  time  before  Mr  Ashby  went  to  Bath,  was  it  noti 

Gates.     It  was  about  a  day  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  says  a  thing  that  is  plain  enoo^t; 
i  Ashby  came  over  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July  wiflil 
instructions  about  the  commission  ;  and  about  the  latter  end  "° 
July,  or  beginning  of  August,  this  advice  was  given. 

Gates.     And  so  we  have  arrived  at  the  affairs  in  Auga^  \ 

which  reflects  upon  these  gentlemen  ;  but  now  I  must  spcMik  a  | 

",  word  to  this  gentleman,  Mr  Gavan,  the  prisoner  at  the  bai^^ 

1  whom  when  I  saw  come  into  the  lobby,  he  had  gotten  on  apeni*  < 

so  there  was  one  asked  me,  whether  I  knew  him  1    I 
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know  him  now,  but  truly  then  I  did  not  well  know  him, 
liecause  he  was  under  that  mask,  and  I  could  not  say  anything 
tgaiust  him  then,  because  he  being  under  an  ill-favoured  perri- 
wig,  and  being  a  man  that  I  knew  had  a  good  head  of  hair  of  his 
own,  I  did  not  well  understand  the  mystery  of  it,  and  so  spared 
my  evidence  at  that  time,  from  informing  the  council  against 
him ;  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  we  used  to  call  by  the  name 
of  Father  Gavan.  And  this  gentleman  in  the  month  of  June 
wrote  letters 

Gavan,     What  year  % 

Oaies.  In  the  year  1678,  and  gave  the  Fathers  at  London 
an  account  how  affairs  stood  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
ind  how  diligent  one  Father  Evers  was  to  manage  affairs  in 
tkoae  counties. 

Gacan,     From  whence  were  those  letters  sent  1 

Gates,  There  was  only  the  day  of  the  month,  you  know  it 
is  not  the  custom  to  date  the  place.  When  I  saw  the  letter 
first  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  his  hand,  I  took  it  upon  report; 
bat  I  will  tell  the  jury,  by  and  by,  how  I  came  to  know  it  was 
his  hand.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  it  was  in  the  month  of 
July  (it  was  July  or  August),  this  gentleman  came  to  town, 
and  I  saw  this  gentleman  at  IVIr  Ireland's  chamber. 

Gavan.     What  time  of  the  month  ) 

Gates.     It  was  in  July,  1678,  as  near  as  I  can  guess. 

Gavan.  Upon  my  salvation  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  child 
unborn. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice  North.  By  this  means  you  may  pat  out 
any  witness  in  the  world,  by  interrupting  them.  When  the 
witness  has  done  his  testimony  you  may  ask  him  any  questions 
to  ascertain  the  time,  or  anything,  but  you  must  not  interrupt 
him  till  he  has  done. 

GcUes.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  I  think  it  was,  as  I 
remember,  while  Mr  Ashby  was  in  town,  I  met  him  at  Mr 
Ireland's  chamber,  for  he  was  saying  he  would  see  Father  Ashby  j 
before  he  left  town,  and  he  gave  such  an  account  to  Father 
Ireland  of  the  afiairs  in  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  as  he  had 
given  in  the  letters  before ;  to  prove  his  hand,  he  drew  a  bill 
iqKm  one  Sir  William  Andrews  in  Essex  for  the  ])ayment  of 
nme  money,  for  some  little  sucking  priests,  that  were  strolling 
w^  and  down  the  country.  I  saw  him  write  it,  and  it  was  the 
lyne  hand  with  that  letter. 

Gavan.     What  did  I  write  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  drew  a  bill  upon  such  a  person, 
and  he  names  him. 

Gaies*     We  are  now  come  to  August 
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Lord  Chief  Jvaliee.  But  you  say  ha  discoursed  ahoui  Uw 
same  things  with  Irelftud  that  he  wroto  in  the  letter. 

Oatet.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

O'avaii.     And  wlia.t  ivere  thoKfi  same  things  T 

Ocilea.  "Wiiy,  how  the  affairs  siood  in  StAdordidiire  ui 
Shrojisliire,  how  my  Lord  Staflbrd  was  very  diligent.  I  dain 
to  be  excused  as  to  that,  because  it  will  dimiuisli  my  crideaM 
in  another  part  of  it:  I  will  tell  you  part  of  wbal  waa  tbca 
discoursed  of. 

Gavait.     My  Lord,  he  is  awora  to  speak  all  the  truth. 

Zord  Chief  Justice.  You  must  speak  the  whole  truth,  tttf 
as  it  concerns  any  of  these  persons. 

Oatts,  He  gave  an  account  how  prosperous  tiling  vat  ■ 
those  bounties,  and  saiil,  that  there  wsji  at  lensb  two  9 
three  thousand  poiiudg  that  would  be  rendy  in  that 
for  carrying  on  the  design,  I  think  it  was  three,  but  it  »■ 
betwixt  two  and  three.  Now,  we  are  nrriveJ  to  our  buiittM 
in  August ;  about  the  12th  of  August,  ox  near  as  I  n-iumito. 
between  the  !^th  and  the  12th,  I  am  poEitive,  Ireland,  wldcbi 
executeil,  took  his  leave  of  ub,  aa  if  to  go  to  St  Omers. 

Lwd  Chi'/ Jiutiee.     Where  did  lie  take  hiB  leave  t 

Oatee.  At  his  cliamber  in  Kusael  Utreot.  Irvlaad  "wOt 
out  of  towD,  and  Fenwick,  by  that  means,  was  to  Ue  tiwaiiM 
and  procurator  to  the  society  altogether.  He  hod  tliat  Qtniof 
ment  afterward,  let  Mr  Ii-eland  go  whither  be  would.  TIm  SM 
of  August,  which,  aa  near  ns  I  remember,  fell  U{>oa  s  Wii^ 
nesday,  Mr  Fenwick  and  Mr  Haicourt  were  together  st  WM 
House,  and  some  other  Fathers,  aa  Father  Kaines,  aad  FalW 
Biaodelt,  and  some  other  Fathers,  whom  I  cannot  rctnembcc 

Gavan.     Was  I  there,  pniy,  air ) 

Oiilen.  No,  no,  sir;  I  am  not  to  talk  to  you  still,  I  untt 
speak  to  the  court 

Lord  Chief  Justife  North.  We  would  recommend  tlUt  * 
you,  to  name  persons  when  you  speak  of  them. 

Oafc*.  Where  I  have  occasion  I  will,  Mr  F.-nwick  »d 
Haroourt  wore  together  at  Wild  House,  and  Mr  Kaiiia  uri 
Iilr  Blundelt,  and,  aa  near  as  I  remember,  i^Ir  Laiigworth  *V 
there,  but  I  will  not  be  poKitive.  There  lay  before  tbum  il 
Wild  House  fourscore  pounds,  mostly  in  guineas,  which  W 
to  be  paid  to  the  four  Irish  ruSians  that  were  to  uiurdn  d* 
King  at  Windsor.  After  it  waa  agreed  they  aliouM  il.i  \: 
Ckiieman,  who  was  executed,  came  thither,  ond  gin. 
aengera  guinea  to  expedite  the  journey,  we  drewi.il 
House,  and  went  to  Mr  Harcoiirt's  chamber;  and  1 
Harcourt  had  left  his  papers  there  that  were  to  hv 
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to  Windsor,  there  he  paid  the  messenger  the  money.  Mr 
Fenwick  was  present  there.  No  sooner  was  this  messenger 
dis|>atc*hed,  but  within  a  day  after  or  a  day  before,  a  day  after, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  a  consult  was  held  at  the  Bene- 
dictine convent,  at  wliich  Mr  Fenwick  was  present,  and  Mr 
Harcourt,  where  they  had  some  more  Irish  news  from  Arch- 
bishop Talbot,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  Irish  affairs,  how 
they  conspired  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  and  desired 
to  know  how  affairs  went  in  England,  and  desired  some  com- 
missions might  be  sent  over  to  some  particular  persons,  to  raise 
forces  for  carrying  on  the  design,  and  some  money  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  them.  Mr  Fenwick  brought  tlie  commissions  from 
Wild  House,  and  sent  them  down  by  a  si)ecial  messenger  to 
Chester,  and  some  letters  by  the  post.  Of  the  post  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  of  the  special  messenger  I  had  only 
from  his  own  mouth.  The  24th  of  August,  a  Saturday,  Bar- 
tholomew Day  it  was,  whether  it  fell  of  a  Saturday  I  cannot 
be  pasiti  ve,  but  if  the  court  please  to  inform  themselves  of  it  by 
their  almanacks,  they  may. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  There  is  no  great  matter  in  that,  I 
■appose. 

Gates,  This  gentleman,  Mr  Fenwick,  delivered  me  some 
money  for  my  necessary  charges,  and  admonished  me  to  procure 
some  masses  to  be  said  for  a  prosi>erous  success  upon  the  design. 
On  the  25th,  I  saw  Mr  Fenwick  in  the  afternoon  at  his  cham- 
ber, and  he  was  to  go  on  the  2Gtb,  the  next  day,  to  St  Omera, 
and  to  carry  eight  or  ten  students  there  to  study  humanity : 
this  is  the  account  I  have  to  give  of  Mr  Fenwick.  For  after 
I  took  mj  leave  of  him  here,  I  saw  him  no  more  till  he  was 
apprehended. 

Lord  0def  Justice,  This  was  about  the  2Gth  of  August, 
was  it  not ) 

Oates,     Yes,  the  26th  of  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     "Well,  go  on,  sir. 

OcUes.  The  1st  or  2nd  of  September,  we  received  a  letter 
firom  Mr  Wliitebread,  and  this  letter  they  said  was  a  foreign 
letter,  and  yet  it  paid  but  twopence,  by  which  I  concluded 
Whitebread  was  come  into  iiigland,  and  lay  somewhere 
privately,  and  was  not  yet  come  to  town.  On  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber I  went  to  Mr  W'hitebread's  chamber,  at  night,  but  he  being 
at  suppef  was  not  to  be  spoken  with ;  when  he  saw  me  the  next 
morning,  he  reviled  me,  and  struck  me,  and  asked  me  with 
what  face  I  could  look  upon  him,  seeing  I  had  dealt  so 
treacheronsly  with  them  1  I  enquired,  in  what  respect  1  He 
answered,  In  the  discovering  the  business;  for  there  was  a 
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{•eiitlemoM  that  went  to  tlio  King  in  this  business,  to  whom  I 
had  comimiiiicated  much  of  my  inforniation  by  Dr  Tou»uf. 
This  gentleiiiati  Lad  the  same  coloured  clothes  I  had,  and  liiej 
not  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  name  of  tbe  pmua, 
gave  only  an  account  of  the  liiibit  he  voa  in,  and  there^ 
they  charged  me  with  it.  After  I  had  justified  myself.  Mr 
Whitebreid  shewed  me  a  letter,  from  one  Bedding  (itdd,  aliv 
Benninglield,  shewing  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  ther  wm 
like  to  be  undone,  if  it  had  not  been  fur  the  five  letters  tiiat 
were  sent  down  to  Windsor  and  iutei-cepted,  which  tnAdp  ill 
lookeil  upon  as  a  counterfeit ;  I  justified  nlyl^elf  as  well  u  I 
couliL  Ue  told  ma  he  would  be  friends  with  me,  jiroviilnl 
I  would  give  an  account  of  the  party,  and  the  minister  thit 
went  with  him.  Tliis  ia  what  I  have  to  say  agniust  Air 'Whits- 
bread  and  the  prisonera  at  the  bar  ;  but  only  this,  bemuse  Sr 
George  Wakeman  did  not  accept  of  £10,000  that  wiia  propoH4 
to  him  to  poison  the  King,  thia  gentleman  offered  that  £^(A0 
more  should  be  added. 

Lord  ChiifJiitlke.     Which  gontbman  1 

OiUes.     Mr  Whilebrcjvd.     And  j£i5,000  wm  oc^ptwl. 
Whitebread  greatly  rejoiced  ttiat  the  money  was  auceiited  bi 
poieou  the  King. 

Wkit^ead.     Did  I  tell  you  so  1 

0<ttet.  No,  there  waa  &  letter  told  me  ao,  but  jou  mreii 
Flanders  then. 

Sir  Cr.  Let'inz.    What  have  you  to  say  against  Mr  Tarvat 

OateB.  I  speak  as  to  his  being  at  the  consult  in  April,  uA 
signing  the  resolve  of  the  death  of  the  King. 

Lord  CUif/ Juttice.  Was  Mr  Gavan  at  that  consult  ti» 
24thof  Aprill 

Oaies.  He  was  summoned  to  that  consult,  bat  amcmf 
forty  men  I  cannot  particularly  Kay  he  was  there  ;  I  saw  hii 
name  signed  as  to  the  King's  death,  but  I  cannot  say  I  saw  Ida 
peraon. 

Ltyrd  Chit/ Justice.    Can  you  say  you  saw  his  bandwritia(l 

Oatet.     I  believe  it  was  his. 

Lord  Chief  Jvilice.  Did  you  ever  ace  any  writing  of  }m, 
but  when  ho  signed  the  Bill  of  Exchange  t 

OfUe^.  1  never  saw  him  write  but  that  time.  It  wasa 
ill  pen,  as  it  seemed,  he  wrote  his  name  with  to  tbe  oonsull,!. 
did  not  take  so  particular  notice  of  the  being  of  his  name  \ha% 
till  we  saw  the  instruccious  in  July,  and  then  I  did  look  onr 

couBiilt  particularly. 

Lord  Chv'f  Jitstice.  Did  you  ever  see  hia  handwritu^ 
before  he  wrote  the  bill  t 
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0(Ues,     I  never  saw  his  hand  but  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  that,  by  your  comparing,  "was 
like  the  hand  of  the  letter  about  Staffordshire  ? 

Gates.  By  tliat  I  prove  the  letter  to  be  written  from  him. 
It  was  like  it,  and  was  all  as  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  it  like  the  hand  that  was  to  the 
consult  1 

(kites,     I  cannot  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  thought  you  had  said  he  confessed 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  when  he  came  out  of  Staffordshire  ? 

Oates,  I  say  this  of  Mr  Gavan,  he  wrote  such  a  letter, 
and  when  he  came  to  town,  he  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
passages  the  letter  contained,  which  was  concerning  the  raising 
of  money  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  parts  he  was  concerned  in : 
and  this  was  the  account  he  gave. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Dr  Gates,  you  positively  say,  that 
Whitebread,  Fenwick,  and  Harcourt  were  there  M 

Oates.  Yes,  for  Mr  Whitebread  was  provincial  and  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     And  Turner  was  there  ? 

Oates,     Yes,  he  was. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.    Dr  Gates,  what  was  that  money  raised  for  ? 

Oates.     For  carrying  on  the  design. 

Lord  Ch  ief  Just  ice,     W  hat  d  esign  ] 

Oates,  Gur  design.  The  subvei-sion  of  tHe  government  and 
destruction  of  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Now,  if  you  please,  you  may  ask  him 
any  question. 

Gavan,  IMr  Gates,  you  say  you  saw  my  name  to  a  letter  for 
the  taking  up  money  :  to  whom  was  that  letter  written  1 

Gates,  There  was  a  letter  from  you  to  Mr  Ireland.  And 
he  received  it  from  Grove. 

Gavaru     Where  was  that  money  to  be  taken  up  1 

Gates,  I  say  that  letter  was  received  by  Grove,  who  is 
oat  of  the  way,  and  cannot  prove  it,  and  was  delivered  to  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  perceive  your  memory  is  not  good. 

Gavan,     I  perceive  his  memory  is  very  good. 

Gates,  This  letter  gave  an  account  of  the  business  of 
Staffordshire,  and  particulars  of  what  Mr  Gavan  afterwards 
gaTe  an  account  of  by  word  of  mouth,  and  some  other  things 
not  fit  to  be  named. 

Gavan,  Pray,  where  was  it,  that  I  gave  an  account  of  it ; 
in  Ixmdon  or  in  the  country  % 

^  It  was  for  this  that  Oates  was  oonvioted  of  perjury. 
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In  London. 

In  what  month  ? 
In  July. 

What  part  of  July  1 
When  Mr  Ashby  was  in  town,  the  beginning  or 


Just  now  you  said  it  was  in  the  latter  end. 
I  beg  this  favour,  that  if  the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
ask  any  questions,  they  may  be  proposed  to  the  court,  for  they 
are  nimble  in  their  questions,  and  do  a  little  abuse  the  evidence. 
They  put  things  upon  them  that  they  never  say. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Propose  your  questions  to  the 
bench,  that  you  would  have  asked. 

Gavan.  1  will  do  so,  my  Lord,  in  whose  honour  I  have 
more  confidence,  than  in  whatsoever  Mr  Oatos  says  or  swears. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  he  tells  you  who  you  drew  your 
Bill  of  Exchange  upon,  and  that  was  Sir  William  Andrews. 

Lard  Chief  Jiislice  North,  Don't  give  the  King's  witne>scs 
ill  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Have  you  any  more  to  ask,  any  of  you  ] 

Whitebrecul.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  See  if  you  can  catch  him,  he  gives  you 
a  long  and  exact  account  as  can  be  p;iven  by  any  man  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  pray  direct  yourself,  Mr  Whitebread,  to  the  court. 

Whitehread.  -»He  says  he  was  hero  in  April,  and  at  the 
consult;  now  I  desire  to  know,  how  long  before  that  time 
were  you  and  I  acquainted  ] 

Oate^.     Before  that  time  I  never  saw  Whitebread's  face. 

Whitehread,  What  employment  and  reward  were  you  to 
have] 

Oates,  Wlien  I  came  from  St  Omers,  I  was  to  attend  the 
motion  of  the  Fathers  at  your  chamber,  and  to  carry  the  resolve 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  where  the  Fathers  were  respec- 
tively met. 

Fenwick.     Was  not  you  at  the  White  Horse  tavern  ? 

Oates,    Yes,  I  was  there. 

Fenwick.    Did  you  dine  there  % 

Oates,    No,  our  stay  was  short  there. 

Fenwick.    How  long  did  you  stay  in  town  *? 

Oates.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  from  the  time  I  came 
into  England  to  the  time  I  went  out  again  was  under  twenty  day& 

Fenwick,  Who  were  they  that  came  with  you  ]  Name  the 
parties. 

Oates,  I  will  tell  you  who  they  were  \  but  it's  so  long 
since,  I  cannot  exactly  remember. 
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Fenwick,  You  need  not  trouble  your  memory,  you  have 
them  in  your  narrativt\ 

Oates.  There  was  Fatlier  Williams,  the  Rector  of  Wotton, 
the  Rector  of  Liege,  Sir  John  Warner,  Sir  Thomas  Preston, 
and  aome  others. 

Whitebread.     Was  not  Mr  Nevil  there  ] 
Gates.    I  believe  he  was,  it  is  like  he  might  be  there. 
IFAtV«6r6«r/.     Was  not  Sir  Robert  Brett  there  ] 
Gates.    I  believe  he  might. 

Whitebread.     You  have  said  so  in  your  narrative. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Perhaps  a  man  will  venture  to  write 
more  than   he  will  swear ;  not  that  he  writes  what  he  does 
not  believe,  but  that  he  knows  he  ought  to  be  more  cautious 
uQ  his  oath,  than  in  his  affirmation. 

Fenwick.  With  your  Lordship's  favour,  it  is  upon  oath. 
Lord  Chipf  Justice  North.  Fenwick,  you  are  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  we  must  go  according  to  the  law ;  if  you  will  prove 
any  contradiction  in  him  to  his  oath,  you  must  bring  the 
persona  here  that  saw  him  take  the  oath;  and  you  must  not 
think  to  take  a  (mmphlet  for  evidence. 

Fenwick.  It  was  sworn  before  a  justice  of  peace,  and  will 
not,  I  suppose,  be  denied,  and  therefore  he  must  make  his 
eridence  agree  with  it,  being  part  of  his  narrative. 

Gavan.  You  speak  of  one  thing  in  August,  and  of  another 
in  July;  which  month  saw  you  me  in? 

Gates.  I  told  you,  I  saw  you  in  town  in  July,  and  when 
Father  Ashby,  or  Thimbleby,  was  in  town.  And  you  said  you 
would  go  and  see  him. 

3fr  Justice  Femherton.     It  was  in  July,  that  is  enough. 
Gavan.     What  time  in  July] 
Gates.     It  was  towards  tlie  middle  or  latter  end. 
Gavan.     Was  it  before  Mr  Ashby  went  to  Bath  1 
Gates.     It  was  so. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice.  He  says  he  saw  you  in  town,  when 
Ashby  was  in  town,  which  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
or  beginning  of  August.  He  cannot  tell  exactly  which,  but  he 
positively  says  before  Mr  Ashby  went  to  Bath. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Well,  to  satisfy  you,  we  will 
ask  Mr  Gates  the  question  again.  Can  you  recollect  whether 
it  was  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July  ] 

Gates.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  the  middle  of 
July  Ashby  came  to  town,  he  did  not  stay  above  a  fortnight : 
whilst  he  was  in  town,  and  designed  to  go  to  Bath,  this  gentle- 
man came  to  town,  and  gave  account  of  the  jiarticulars  of  that 
letter. 
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Lord  Chief  Jtistice  North,  You  may  ask  lain  any  qi 
but  I  would  have  you  observe  what  account  he  gives,  lii 
the  middle  of  July  Ashby*  came  to  town,  that  he  st 
town  about  a  fortnight,  as  he  believes,  that  during  il 
you  came  to  town,  and  then  was  this  discourse. 

Gates,  During  that  time  I  saw  him  in  town,  but 
not  exactly  when  it  was. 

Gavan,     The  thing  that  is  brought  against  me  \^  t 
Ashby  came  to  town  in  the  middle  of  July,  stayed  ii 
fortnight,  while  he  was  there  I  came  to  town,  and  l 
discourse ;  I  desire  to  know,  whether  it  was  the  first 
last  week  that  Ashby  was  in  town,  that  he  S&w  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     If  he  can  answer  it^  let  him. 

GaJUs,     M.J  Lord,  I  cannot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  tells  you,  he  cannot  ch 
memory  with  it. 

Gates,     No,  my  Lord,  nor  will  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Really,  I  believe  there  is  sc 
in  all  this  company  able  to  give  an  account  of  a  p 
time  of  a  passage  so  long  ago. 
.  Gavan,     No  doubt  he  has  an  excellent  memory. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  if  he  had  not  some  men 
this,  he  could  not  do  it.  And  though  he  has  mem 
the  most  eminent  passages,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  he  1 
circumstances. 

Gavan,  But  this  is  the  substance ;  and  your  Lord 
conceive,  that  not  without  reason  I  urge  it ;  for  if  ]M 
came  to  town  the  beginning  of  July,  and  stayed  but  a 
in  town,  and  I  came  to  town  while  he  was  here,  it  m 
one  of  the  two  last  weeks.  Now  I  would  have  it  asc 
because  I  may  disprove  it  in  one  week  or  in  the  other. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  true,  you  did  not  amiss  J 
the  question,  if  he  were  able  to  answer  it ;  but  if  it  1 
it  is  enough  to  prove  you  guilty. 

Gavan,     Pray,  was  it  only  one  time,  or  divers, 
saw  me  in  London  ? 

Gates,  It  was  but  one  day,  as  near  as  I  rememb 
yon  twice  that  day;  I  will  tell  you  by  a  particular  circt 
I  saw  you  in  the  afternoon  when  you  vere  a  little  iJ 
there  was  a  cordial  brought  to  you  by  an  apotheo 
went  by  the  name  of  Walpole. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Here  is  memory  refreshed  1 
cumstance,  you  see.     Whither  was  it  brought  to  him  t 

Gates,     To  Ireland's  chamber. 

Gavan,     Who  brought  it,  sir  1 
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Loird  Chief  Justice.     An  apothecary,  he  says,  whose  name 

Walpole. 

Gavan,     I  never  saw  Walpole  in  all  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Juntlce,  I  believe  he  is  known  well  enough, 
as  Walpole  the  apothecary.  But  ask  what  questions  you 
will 

Galea.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  Walpole  himself,  or 
his  man,  that  brought  it. 

Gavan,  I  do  as  truly  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  heaven, 
and  an  hell,  as  any  one  here  does,  as  I  hope  for  salvation,  as  I 
hope  to  see  God  in  heaven,  I  never  saw  Mr  Gates  before  the 
day  in  January,  when  he  says  I  had  the  perriwig  on,  and  he 
did  not  know  me :  and  as  for  July,  I  call  God  to  witness,  I 
never  saw  him  then. 

Lord  Chief  J ustice.     You  were  in  town  in  July  1 

Gavan,     Upon  my  salvation  I  was  not  in  London. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice,    You  will  prove  that  by  and  by. 

Fenwick,  I  hope,  my  Lord,  we  may  ask  him  any  questions 
m  the  court,  of  our  evidence,  to  make  things  clear. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Yes,  you  may. 

Turner.  Did  you  ever  see  me  in  all  your  life,  before  you 
aw  me  at  Whitehall  1 

Gates,  You  were  there  in  a  disguised  habit,  and  a  nasty 
perriwig,  and  I  did  not  know  you  so  well. 

Turner,  Ypu,  at  Whitehall,  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  I 
went  by  another  name. 

Gates,  I  don't  value  names,  but  your  person:  you  are 
the  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  are  the  man,  he  says. 

Turner.     Did  you  see  me  at  the  consult  ] 

Gates.     I  saw  the  man  that  sj)eaks  to  me. 

Turner.     Who  were  there  ]  and  how  many  were  present  ? 

Gates.     There  were  about  forty  or  fifty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  you  have  but  one  name  apiece, 
then  he  can  hit  it  right ;  but  when  you  have  so  many  names, 
then  you  are  too  hard  for  him. 

Turner.     Did  you  see  me  at  the  White  Horse  1 

GcUes.  That  I  will  not  say ;  for  when  they  were  in  lesser 
dabs  or  colloquies  I  was  sure  of  better  acquaintance  with 
them. 

Turner.     Where  was  it  vou  saw  me  1 

Gales.     At  Mr  Fenwick's  chamber. 

Turner.     At  Whitehall,  you  said  it  was  at  Wild  House. 

Gales.  Because  the  chiefest  part  of  the  consult  sat  at  Wild 
House,  we  called  it  all,  the  consult  at  Wild  House. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     I  see  your  defence  will  be  Ii( 
but  captiousaees,  to  diBprovo  him  in  circumstances  of 
place,  persona,  or  nuniberB;  now  all  these  are  but  littli 
lo  the  substauca    Jt  is  true,  Mr  Wliitebread,  if  yon 
you  were  not  at  that  place  at  that  time,  it  will  do  yoa  gnri 
sei^co.     Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  him  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.     I  hope  your   witnesses  are  in 
readiness,  that  you  were  speaking  of,  to  fortify  your  testimony  I 
Oatea,    Yea,  my  Lord,  they  are.   I  desire  they  may  bo  h«ai>i 
Lord  CitiffJutliee.     By  and  by,  when  occasion  is. 
Jury.     My  Lord,  I  desire  he  may  be  nsked  one  ijueBtion. 
Lord  Chi/f  Justice.     What  question  would  yon  a«k  himt 
Jury.    Where  it  was  that  he  saw  Mr  Turner  nt  th<?  comald 
Oatea.     I  saw  him  at  Fenwick'a  ciiamber,  where  lie  utt « 
member  of  the  consult;  1  aawhim  sign  the  resolve  of  the  Kuis'i 

Lord  Chiff  Jiutioe.     Did  you  see  him  I 

Oobw.     Yob,  I  did. 

Sir  Ct.  Levins.     Mr  Dujtdale,  tell  my  Lord  and  tlie  jorji 
what  you  know  concerning  Whitebread  and  Harcourtl 
about  Whitebread. 

Ihtgdale.     1  have  very  little  ncquaintance  with  the 
have  seen  him  at  Tixall,  with  old  lady  Aston. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     WhenI 

Duffdalj-.     I  dare  not  speak  the  time,  but  api>c&I  te  li* 
himself  about  the  truth  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Jvilice,     Is  it  years  &gr>t 

Jhigdide.     It  is  two  or  three  years  sgo. 

Lord  Chief  Juatic'..     Well,  what  can  you  say  against  Bial 

Dugdale.  Mr  Wbitebrend  wrote  a  letter  I  saw  under  I* 
own  Iiand,  inclose<l  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Grove,  t<i  Mr  £«M 
wherein  he  gave  Jllr  Ewera  it  caution,  to  he  sure  to  choose 
tliftt  were  very  trusty,  it  was  no  matter  wliethcr  Uiey 
gentlemen  or  no,  so  they  would  be  stout  and  courngenna: 
was  the  purport  of  the  lettvr,  I  cannot  isay  the  words  exMlfh 
but  that  he  should  choose  those  that  i 
or  to  that  jniqKise. 

Lord  Chi'f  Ju»tire.    Pray  where  w 

Dugdaie.     At  Tixall. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     TTow  came  y 

Dugdaie.  Because  all  the  letters 
came  to  Mr  Ewers  inclosed  in  Mr  < 
iiiteroepted  the  letter,  and  read  it. 

Lord  Chvf  Juetirf.     What  was  Mr  Ewersl 

Vugdaie.     A.  Jesuit,  my  confessor;  for  1  was  ect«rl^^ 
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by  Mp  Gavan  to  be  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  King's  death,  and 
■o  I  was  by  seveial  others. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  were  not  acquainted  with.  Mr 
Whitebread*8  hand,  were  you  ? 

Jhtffdale,  I  only  came  acquainted  with  Mr  Whitebread's 
hand  by  seeing  him  write  a  letter  at  Tixall,  which  he  delivered 
to  me  to  send. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  pray  let  me  understand  you :  you 
say  that  Mr  Whitcbread  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Ewers,  inclosed 
in  one  from  Mr  Grove,  wherein  he  advised  he  should  engage 
lusty  stout  fellows,  no  matter  whether  gentlemen,  or  to  that 
effect :  how  you  do  know  that  was  Whitebread's  hand  ?  or  was 
it  his  name  only  that  was  to  it  ? 

Dugdale.     I  saw  his  name  at  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  you  saw  that  letter,  had  you 
seen  his  hand  before ) 

Dugdale,     Yes,  I  saw  it  to  another  letter  I  saw  him  write. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  was  like  the  hand  in  the  letter 
to  Ewers  ? 

Dv.gdcde,     I  almost  positively  swear  it  was  the  same  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    But  what  say  you  to  Gavan  and  Ewers? 

Dugdale,  There  were  several  consultations  in  Mr  Ewers's 
chamber,  my  own,  and  at  Boscobel,  and  several  other  places. 
Mr  Gavan  might  be  so  ingenuous  to  confess  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,    What  were  those  consultations  fori 

Dugdale,  For  conspiring  the  King's  death,  and  introducing 
popery.  Mr  Gavan  was  chiefly  made  use  of,  as  a  good  orator, 
learned  man,  and  a  good  scholar,  to  persuade  jieople  into  the 
design ;  this  I  8|)eak  as  to  these  persons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Pray  go  on,  sir,  for  you  shall  have  a 
fall  scope,  for  you  never  were  a  witness  in  any  of  the  trials 
before:  and  you  may  take  your  own  way,  and  you  shall  be 
heard,  you  shall  not  be  interrupted ;  for  what  you  say  is  very 
considerable. 

Dugdale,  One  meeting  was  in  September  last,  at  Tixall, 
and  there  was  my  Lord  StaflPord,  and  several  others. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  Gavan  there  ? 

Dugdale,  Mr  Gavan  was  there;  I  suppose  he  will  not 
deny  it 

J/r  Justice  P ember  ton.  Do  not  rely  upon  that,  he  will  deny 
it^  you  may  be  sure. 

Dugdale,  Yes,  and  that  was  to  carry  on  the  design.  I 
think  Mr  Ireland  was  in  the  country  then,  there  was  Gavan, 
Peters,  Lewson,  Ewers,  Lord  Stafloi*d,  and  others  that  I  cannot 
now  name. 
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Gavan,     What  time  ? 
Dugdale,     It  was  in  September,  1678. 
Gavan.     What  day] 

Dugdale.     I  think  it  was  the  21st  of  September. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  was  that  consult  and  conspiracy 
about  ? 

DiLgdale.  For  introducing  popeiy,  and  taking  away  the  life 
of  the  King,  I  being  a  person  chosen  for  that  purpose,  was  to 
be  sent  to  London  by  Mr  Harcourt  to  be  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  Parsons. 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice.  Who  mentioned  this?  was  that  the 
first  time  they  discoursed  of  the  death  of  the  King  1 

Dugdale.  No,  it  was  two  years  ago,  but  I  speak  of  a  shorter 
time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Who  began  the  discourse  1 
Dugdale.    Mr  Gavan  often  discoursed  of  it,  and  encouraged 
me  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Who  broke  it  first  to  you?  who 
seemed  the  principal  man  ? 

Dugdale.     Ewei-s  and  Gavan. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Ilei>eat  it  once  more,  for  this  is  new 
to  us. 

Gavan.  It  is  so  to  me  too  upon  my  soul,  for  upon  my  con- 
science I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  a  mighty  confirmation  of  what 
was  before  discovered. 

Dugdale.  1  speak  to  Mr  Gavan,  and  appeal  to  him  him- 
self. 

Gavan.     Look  upon  me  with  confidence,  if  you  can. 
Lord  Justice  Pemberton.    You  must  not  threaten  the  King's 
witnesses. 

Dugdale,     Mr  Gavan,   I  desire  you  to  inform  the  Lords 
and  all  hero  present,  whether  I  was  not  under  your  tuition? 
and  whether  you  knew  any  unjust  action  by  me  ? 
Gavan.     You  were  never  under  my  tuition. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  know  him  ? 
Gavan.     He  used  to  come  sometimes  where  I  was,  and  so 
we  were  acquainted :  and  I  lived  within  eleven  miles  of  Tixall, 
Lord  Aston's,  and  having  acquaintance   in   that   family,  Mr 
Ewers,  I  used  to  come  there  sometimes,  but  I  never  was  in 
his  chamber  in  my  life.     In  what  room  of  my  I^rd  Aston's 
house  was  this  discourse  ? 

Dugdale,  Some  of  it  in  the  little  parlour,  some  in  Ewers's 
chamber. 

GavatL     Were  any  present  there  ?     And  who  were  they  t   , 
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Dugdale,  I  have  told  you  there  was  Mr  Ewers,  and  Mr 
Lewson,  and  Mr  Petre,  and  some  others;  and  for  further 
confirmation  of  this,  that  Mr  Gavan  may  know  that  I  had 
a  great  zeal  for  him,  and  that  they  did  love  me  well,  I  gave  them 
an  estate,  or  else  I  believe  they  would  not  have  trusted  me  so 
well  as  they  did.  I  gave  them  £400  to  pray  for  my  soul,  and 
for  the  carrying  on  this  design;  and  when  they  told  me  they 
doubted  they  should  want  money,  I  promised  them  £100 
more  for  cairying  on  the  work.  Upon  which  Mr  Gavan  pro- 
mised me  that  I  should  be  canonized  for  a  saint. 

J/r  Justice  Pemherton.     Mr  Gavan  himself  1 

Dugdale,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  would  fain  have  all  the  world  hear 
this;  what  was  discoursed  in  the  parlour  in  Lord  Aston's 
House,  and  in  Ewers's  chamber] 

Dugdale,  Taking  away  the  King's  life,  and  introducing  the 
popish  religion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  that  their  discourse? 

Dugdale,  They  were  contriving  how  to  kill  the  King  and 
introduce  popery. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  Pray,  have  you  heard  any  discourse  of  au 
aimy,  or  about  making  a  massacre  ? 

Dugdale,  It  was  spoken  in  my  hearing,  and  there  was 
some  discourse  why  they  should  expect  forces  ifrom  beyond  sea, 
and  Gavan  said  though  they  beyond  the  seas  had  troubles 
enough  upon  themselves,  yet  if  we  could  effect  it,  men  and 
money  would  not  be  wanting.  I  will  add  nothiDg  more  than 
the  truth  in  what  I  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  deliver  your  testimony  like  a 
sober  modest  man,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     Wliat  say  you  as  to  a  massacre  1 

Dugdale,  I  have  at  some  consultations  heard  speak  of  it, 
Irat  the  chief  thing  that  they  aimed  at  was  first,  a  letter  that 
came  out  of  Paris,  and  came  through  Mr  Harcourt's  hands, 
and  came  down  into  the  country,  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  them  at  Paris,  and  St  Omers,  to  fiing  all  this  upon 
the  Presbyterians,  that  is,  the  death  of  the  King ;  that  if  any- 
thing of  that  nature  happened,  they  should  be  ready  to  give 
the  iirst  alarm,  and  give  out,  That  it  was  those  still  King- 
killing  Presbyterians  that  had  done  the  act :  so  they  thought 
thej  should  have  brought  the  episcopal  party  into  their  com- 
pany, to  revenge  themselves  of  the  Pi-esbyterians. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Pretty  ad\dce  indeed,  to  have  it  first 
laid  on  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  might  get  protestants  to 
join  and  cut  them  off,  and  then  their  own  throats  should  be  cut. 

41—2 
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Dugdale,  There  was  to  be  a  massacre ;  if  any  escaped  they 
could  not  be  sure  were  papists,  they  were  to  have  an  army  to 
cut  them  off. 

Mr  Belwood.  Did  he  ever  use  any  arguments  to  you,  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  the  design  1 

Diigdale,  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  has,  and  shewed  me  several 
examples  for  confirming  me  in  it. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     For  killing  the  King] 

Dugdale.  For  the  killing  of  any,  to  introduce  their 
own  religion.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  Scripture, 
I  cannot  now  call  the  text  to  mind;  but  it  was  to  shew, 
it  was  lawful  and  good  to  destroy  any  for  the  advantage  of 
their  religion,  and  then  he  shewed  the  example  of  Father  Gar- 
nett,  how  several  of  his  reliques  being  beyond  sea,  great 
miracles  had  been  done  by  them\ 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     So  now  there  is  by  St  Coleman. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.  What  letters  have  you  received  from  Mr 
Harcourt  1 

Dugdale,  I  have  received  several  packets  of  letters  from 
several  persons  beyond  seas,  which  were,  by  his  instruction, 
communicated  by  Mr  Grove,  to  Mr  Ewers,  which  letters  did 
contain  treason  in  them,  the  introducing  popery,  and  killing 
and  destroying  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  can  you  tell  that? 

Dugdale.  Mr  Harcourt  has  given  it  under  his  own  hand, 
and  I  have  intercepted  the  letters,  and  read  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  were  acquainted  with  the  hand  1 

Dugdale,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  read  the  letters  ? 

Dugdale.     I  did. 

Lord  Chuf  Justice,  How  many  letters  have  you  inter- 
cepted? twenty? 

Dugdale.  A  hundred.  Mr  Harcourt  was  the  first  that 
gave  intelligence  into  the  country  of  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey. 

Sir  Cr.  Lcvinz,     When,  and  how? 

Dugdale,  It  was  directed  to  Mr  Ewers,  and  it  was  three 
days  before  he  was  found,  for  it  was  received  on  the  Monday, 
and  he  was  killed  on  the  Saturday.  The  words  were  these, 
This  very  night  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  dispatched.  And 
I  very  much  rejected  Mr  Ewers  for  this  action,  and  told  him, 
This  will  overthrow  the  design,  or  I  will  be  hanged. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  day  did  you  recoivo  the  letter! 

Dugdale,     I  have  proved  I  received  it  on  a  Monday. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  407. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  date  did  it  bear  ? 
Ihigdale,     That  letter  must  come  by  Saturday  post,  for  it 
id.  This  night  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  dispatched. 
Lord  Chi^/ Justice,     He  did  not  name  any  body  by  whom? 
Dugdale,     No,  it  said  he  was  killed,  we  knew  by  whom. 
Mr  Justice  Feniberton,     Are  you  sure  that  was  Mr  Har- 
court's  letter  ? 

DugdaU,  Yes ;  for  he  usually  signed  his  letters  with  two 
letters  W.  H.  which  stood  either  for  Harcourt  or  Harrison. 

Mr  Belwood,  Did  you  acquaint  anybody  with  this,  or  did 
700  conceal  it  1 

Dugdule,  I  went  to  an  alehouse  hard  by  my  Lord's  the 
next  day,  Tuesday,  and  asked,  if  they  heard  news  of  a  knight's 
being  killed  at  London?  I  have  an  evidence  here,  who,  I 
desire,  may  testify  the  same  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Yes,  by  all  means. 
Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     Mr  Dugdale,  pray,  will  you  give  us  some 
more  account  of  the  letter  that  came  from  Mr  Whitebread  to 
Mr  Ewers  ? 

Dugdale,  I  remember  one  particularly,  but  I  cannot  tell 
what  number  I  have  seen. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     Did  you  see  more  than  that  one  ? 
Dugdale,     I  particularly  remember  that. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  that  one  particularly  ? 
^    Harcourt,     I  desire  to  ask  him  one  question.  When  was 
the  last  time  that  you  received  any  letters  from  me  ? 

Dugdale,  The  last  I  received  from  you  was  that  about  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  in  October. 

Harcourt,     I  have  not  written  this  year  and  half. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,    Let  that  man  be  called  that  proves  this 
bntiness  of  the  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury,  and  the  talk  of  it. 

Dugdale,     Mr  Harcourt,  you  know  very  well,  when   Mr 

Ireland  was  in  the  country  last  year,  you  were  to  send  him  the 

answers  that  came  by  letters  from  St  Omers,  those  were  sent 

down  to  Lord  Aston's,  I  saw  eight  of  those  letters,  I   am 

tme.     I  can  prove  it  by  one  circumstance;  two  of  them  came 

from  Paris,  relating  to  Mr  Edward  Aston's  death ;    I  inter- 

espted  them,  and  talked  of  it,  I  could  conjure,  and  tell  of 

the  death  of  Mr  Edward  Aston,  before  any  of  his  ifriends  knew 

cf  itb     And  Mr  Ireland  wrote  a  chiding  letter  about  it,  that 

ke  liad  not  heard  it  sooner,  and  you  sent  word,  that  you  wrote 

those  letters,  and  yet  you  say  you  have  not  written  to  me 

•  twelvemonth  or  more. 

Hareouri,    This  gentleman  pretends  to  know  my  hand,  it  is 
I  have  written  several  letters  for  Mr  Ewers,  and  directed 
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to  l)im  ;  but  as  to  this  time  he  speaks  of,  I  have  left  off  writing 
for  divera  years.  He  pretends  to  know  me,  and  yet  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  live  weeks,  he 
said  I  was  a  gentleman  he  did  not  know.  He  came  to  entrap 
me  at  the  Gatehouse  before  tliose  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  because  he  knew  my  hand  so 
very  well,  and  testifies  those  expressions  in  the  letter,  I  must 
say  this,  I  never  wrote  any  such  letter,  nor  did  I  ever  seem 
to  approve  of  any  man's  death  or  murder.  He  pretends  to 
know  my  hand  and  to  prove  it,  the  gentlemen  desired  me  to 
write  my  own  hand  and  my  name,  and  he  in  the  meantime 
withdrew,  and  three  of  them  wrote  their  names,  aftei*wards 
they  called  him  in  again,  and  asked  him  which  was  Harcourt's 
hand,  and  he  was  not  able  to  say  which  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  write  more  hands,  as  well  as  have 
more  names,  and  can  counterfeit  your  hands  as  well  as  change 
your  names. 

Mr  Justice  Pemhe^'ton.  You  speak  before  your  time,  and 
your  bare  word  goes  for  nothing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Mr  Dugdale,  where  is  your  witness  ? 

Uarcofurt,     I  don't  know  any  thing  of  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  if  he  calls  up  a  witness,  of  whom 
you  can  have  no  suspicion,  that  can  testify  that  at  tlie  time 
he  spoke  about  the  death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfi-ey,  what 
will  you  say  to  that  % 

Uarcourt,     I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all. 

Sir  Cr,  Lemnz.     Here  is  Mr  Chetwin. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Chetwin,  do  you  remember  that 
Mr  Dugdale  came  to  you  any  time  last  summer,  and  what  time, 
and  what  discourse  had  you  ? 

Cfieturin.  I  was  most  part  of  the  summer  in  the  country, 
I  came  into  Staffordshire  about  the  29th  of  August.  There  is 
a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Sanbidge,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Aston's, 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  family  where  I  was,  which  was 
half  a  mile  off  my  Lord's,  and  used  to  come  and  play  with  me 
at  tables.  At  that  time  in  October  he  came  to  me,  and  said, 
Do  you  hear  nothing  of  a  justice  of  peace  in  Westminster, 
that  is  killed  ?  No,  said  I,  I  had  letters  yesterday,  and  heard 
nothing  of  it.  Said  he,  I  was  this  morning  at  Elds,  and  there 
a  girl  of  the  house  told  me,  Mr  Dugdale  had  been  there,  and 
reported  that  a  justice  of  peace  of  Westminster  was  killed;  but 
who  he  should  be  I  never  heard,  and  on  Saturday  following  my 
letters  brought  it  down  to  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  it  that  this  was  spoken  f 

Chetwin,    It  was  Tuesday  morning,  I  went  that  day  for 
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dy  and  the  Saturday  after  the  news  came  to  me  to  Lich- 

that  Sir  Edmundbury  was  found  murdered. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    The  jury  would  do  well  to  observe  this. 

Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  killed  on  Saturday,  on  Monday 

was  missed,  on  Thursday  he  was  found,  and  on  Saturday 

news  was  spread  all  over  the  country.     The  Tuesday  before 

news  came  down,  the  Tuesday  after  the  Saturday  he  was 

,  one  comes  from  the  alehouse  and  asks,  Do  you  not  hear 

justice  of  peace  at  Westminster  that  is  killed;  for  the 

at  yonder  alehouse  says,  Mr  Dugdale  was  here  this 

ing  and  reported  such  an  one  was  killed.     So  that  this 

was  known  to  them,  before  any  of  us  knew  what  was 

e  of  him. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     How  do  you  know  it  to  be  Tues- 

Chelvnm     I  know  it  to  be  that  Tuesday,  for  we  all  went 

ilxmt  such  a  time  to  my  cousin's  mother,  to  stay  a  week,  after 

~  returned  back,  on  Tuesday  the  15  th  of  October  I  went  to  the  | 

to  Lichfield,  and  stayed  till  Saturday  there,  and  came  to 

on,  and  was  here  the  Wednesday,  being  the  first  day  of 

But  I  remember  particularly  the  first  information  Mr 

e  gave  in  the  country  came  to  my  cousin's  hands  from 

Mayor  of  Stafford,  I  happened  to  see  him,  I  think  it  was 

as  Day.    It  came  inclosed  in  a  letter.    Upon  the  appre- 

kosion  of  Mr  Dugdale,  I  remember  I  met  him,  and  he  told  me 

^  it,  and  said  he,  the  Parliament  did  not  sit  that  day  :  so  he 

Wit  to  acquaint  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  that  is,  the 

of  Monmouth  with  it,  who  carried  it  to  the  King.     But 

Mr  Dugdale  was  sent  for,  my  cousin  went  down,  and 

me  a  good  character  of  him.     As  soon  as  ever  Dugdale 

to  town,  before  he  went  to  be  examined  by  the  council, 

went  with  some  gentlemen  to  speak  with  him,  and  said, 

you    say    anything    about    Sir    Edmundbury   Godfrey's 

I     Said  he,  I  remember  such  a  letter  came  at  such  a  time 

Father  Harcourt  to  Father  Ewers,  wherein  were  these 

This  night   Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  dispatched. 

said  he,  I  remember  I  asked  the  question  of  Ewers,  Is  not 

Ukelj  to  spoil  all  the  design  ?     Ko,  said  he,  he  was  a  man 

prosecuted  persons  that  went  to  debauched  houses,  and  it 

WD  be  said  some  of  them  revenged  themselves  of  him.     This 

iMie  me  recollect  the  time  I  had  the  discourse  with  the  gentle- 

m  in  the  country.     I  happened  to  be  out  of  town  when  the 

imderers  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  were  tried  ;  as  soon  as 

cmme  to  town,  and  found  that  the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmund- 

xry  Godfrey  were  condemned,  I  was  at  a  coffee-house  enquir- 
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>     Jhgdale,     Yes,  I  was. 

i    Mr  Ju8tiee  Pemberton.     Mr  Gravan,  you  know  who  it  was 

fm  entertained  for  this  business,  and  you  could  trust  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  were  these  letters  conveyed? 
ITcn  they  sent  by  the  ordinary  post  ? 

Dugdale,  Yes,  they  were,  they  trusted  me  with  them, 
MMue  being  directed  to  me,  if  they  were  intercepted,  I  should 
It  hanged,  and  they  saved. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Upon  these  letters,  what  were  you 
Btertained  to  do  ? 

Lugdale,  My  Lord,  I  was  entertained  before  by  my  Lord 
lUford,  and  Mr  Ewers. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton, '   What  to  do  ? 

Dugdale,     To  kill  the  King. 

Whitebread,  Pray,  sir,  how  came  you  to  see  these  letters  ? 
Did  you  intercept  them,  and  read  them  yourself] 

Dugdale,  I  intercepted  them,  and  opened  them  my  own 
Hit 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  Do  you  know  anything  against  Mi* 
hmer  and  Mr  Fen  wick  % 

Dugdale,  Mr  Ewers  has  told  me  by  word  of  mouth,  that 
In  WIS  to  carry  on  the  design  in  Worcestershire,  I  saw  him 
iMi  Mr  Ewers  and  Jiewson,  and  others,  when  he  was  going  to 
Ibb  brother  Turner's,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  they  consulted 
nd  agreed  in  my  hearing,  to  all  that  I  have  said. 

Turner,     What  did  I  assent  to  1 

Dugdale,     Why  this  design,  you  and  Mr  Ewers  and  Lewson, 
nd  others,  agreed  to  what  I  said  before. 
Turner,     Where  was  this  ? 

Dugdale,     At  Tixall  and  other  places. 
Twmer,     In  what  month  ? 

Dugdale,     It  was  about  two  years  ago,  about  the  beginning 
rfthe  business. 

Tunun-.     Where  ? 

Dugdale,     At  Mr  Ewers*  chamber. 

Turaer,     I   have   not    been    in    Staffordshire   these   four 
ymtL 

f    Xori  Chief  Justice,     Why,  do  not  you   know  him,   Mr 
Anert 

L  Turner,    I  do  know  I  have  been  there  a  matter  of  three  or 
^     ^  tames  in  my  whole  life,  but  have  not  been  there  these  four 

[.^^^  *^ustice  WindJuim,     Have  you  anything  to  say  against 
;Iwwick1 

''^^^    I  do  not  know  I  ever  saw  him  before. 
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Mr  Recorder,     But  he  speaks  fully  as  to  the  other  four. 

Prance,  I  made  Harcourt  an  image  of  our  Lady  a  year 
ago,  and  when  I  was  receiving  money  for  it  (it  was  to  be  sent 
into  Maryland),  he  told  me  then  there  was  a  design  of  killing 
the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  told  you? 

Prance.     Mr  Harcourt,  that  very  time. 

Sir  Creswell  Levinz.     When  was  it  1 

Prance.  It  was  when  it  was  sent  to  Maryland,  in  the 
Portugal's  country ;  you  know  it  well,  Mr  Harcourt. 

Harcourt,     I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Sir  Creswell  Levinz.  Pray  let  him  alone,  till  we  have  done 
with  him. 

Harcourt.     I  desire  but  to  know  when  it  was. 

Prance.  When  I  received  the  money  for  the  picture ;  a 
year  ago. 

Sir  Creswell  Levinz.     What  say  you  to  Mr  Fenwick  ? 

Prance.  I  was  in  Mr  Ireland's  chamber  in  Russel  Street, 
and  there  was  Ireland,  Fenwick,  and  Grove,  and  they  were 
talking  that  50,000  men  should  be  raised,  be  in  readiness  to 
carry  on  the  Catholic  cause,  and  settle  the  Catholic  religion. 
I  asked  who  should  govern  them?  They  told  me,  Lord  Bel- 
lasis.  Lord  Powis,  and  Lord  Arundel. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  told  you  so? 

Prance,     Mr  Fenwick. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  ago? 

Prance.  About  a  fortnight  Michaelmas  last  Mr  Grove 
came  to  me  two  or  three  days  afterward,  to  buy  two  or  three 
silver  spoons  to  give  away  at  a  christening,  I  asked  him,  What 
office  he  should  be  in  ?  He  said,  he  could  not  tell :  but  Lord 
Arundel,  Lord  Bellasis,  Lord  Petre,  and  Lord  Powis,  had  com- 
missions to  give  these  things. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     This  Grove  told  you? 

Prance.     Yes, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  Fenwick  tell  you  ? 

Prance.  He  told  me  Lord  Bellasis,  Lord  Powis,  and  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour  were  to  govern  the  army. 

Sir  Creswell  Levinz.  Had  he  any  discourse  with  you  about 
trade? 

Prance,  I  asked  him,  What  shall  we  poor  tradesmen  do,  if 
we  have  civil  wars  in  England?  Oh,  said  he,  you  need  not 
fear  having  trade  enough,  you  shall  have  Church  work  enough, 
to  make  images,  chalices,  and  cioicifixes,  and  vases,  and  such 
like  things. 

Fenvnck    My  Lord,  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  he  never  saw 
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Mat  Mr  Ireland's  chamber,  in  that  company,  nor  did  I 
^ipeak  of  any  such  thing  before  him. 

Prance.  Mr  Ireland  and  he  have  been  sitting  together 
idiole  hours,  and  consulting  about  some  concern  or  other,  mis- 
diie^  no  doubt.  I  went  to  Mr  Fenwick's  chamber,  after  my 
l^iostiy  father  was  dead. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  was  his  name? 

Prance,  Father  James.  He  importuned  me  to  come  to 
ttnfession  to  him ;  I  told  him,  I  was  not  yet  very  well  satisfied 
who  I  should  go  to,  to  be  my  ghostly  father, 

Feivwick,     When  was  this,  Mr  Prance  ? 

Prance,     A  week  or  eight  days  before  Michaelmas. 

Lord  Chief  Jtbstice,     Did  not  you  know  him,  Mr  Fenwick? 

Fenioick.  Who,  Father  James?  Yes,  very  well,  and  I 
know  Mr  Prance,  but  not  upon  that  account. 

Prance.  And  I  brought  you  a  bell  home,  for  the  altar,  at 
fte  same  time. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Who  was  it  importuned  you  to 
live  him  for  your  confessor  ? 

Prance.  Mr  Fenwick ;  I  told  him,  when  I  came  to  confes- 
rion,  I  would  come  to  him.  He  enjoined  me,  once  or  twice,  to 
Wj  nothing  of  what  I  heard  said. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  Harcourt  has  any  questions  to  ask 
Urn,  let  him. 

Harcourt.  Can  you  say  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  any  such 
Vusiness? 

Prance.     Yes,  as  sure  as  I  stand  in  this  place,  and  you  in 
ftit    One  Thompson  came  with  you,  when  you  paid  me  for 
Ixir  candlesticks. 
'     Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  Mr  Thompson  1 

Harcourt.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Had  you  any  candlesticks  from  Mr 
Phtiioe? 

Harcourt.     I  had,  a  great  while  ago. 

Prance.     He  paid  me  £44  that  time  for  them. 

Mr  Recorder.     Call  Mr  Bedloe. 

Bedloe.  I  do  not  question,  Mr  Whitebread  and  Mr  Fen- 
tick  will  object  against  me,  my  refusal  to  give  evidence  against 
km  at  the  former  trial ;  but  I  think  that  there  are  some  upon 
knr  honourable  bench,  that  can  make  my  apology  for  not  giv- 
y  my  evidence  against  them  then ;  for  it  was  not  convenient, 
Kaose  it  would  have  stopped  a  design  I  was  then  upon,  and 
old  not  get  off  from,  that  was  about  Mr  Reading,  whom  I 
m  then  treating  with,  for  Mr  Whitebread  and  Mr  Fenwick, 
well  as  the  Lords  in  the  Tower,  and  he  told  me,  that  he 
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would  depend  upon  my  confidence  and  justice  as  to  the  Lordly 
according  as  I  dealt  with  these  men ;  if  I  brought  them  dS^ 
he  would  believe,  and  the  Lords  in  lie  Tower  would  bdie?e^ 
that  I  would  bring  them  off  too.  So  that  I  made  an  apologf 
then  in  the  court,  that  I  could  not  safely  say  all  that  I  had  to 
say  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  Justices,  I  believe,  do  remember 
it,  and  in  what  I  gave  in  against  them,  I  did  not  say  all,  nor 
half,  that  I  could  have  said. 

Whitebread,  Did  you  say  anything  of  that  at  tho  lait 
trial? 

Bedloe,  I  will  answer  that  matter  to  the  court,  but  it  il 
the  measure  they  always  take  to  inti*ap  the  witnesses ;  for  nov 
I  am  out  of  a  country  that  will  give  me  an  indulgence  and  dis- 
pensation to  speak  exactly  to  a  day,  or  an  hour,  as  their  Si 
Omers  witnesses  have. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  say  you  now  to  them? 

Bedloe.  I  then  said,  that  I  saw  Mr  Whitebread,  and  Im 
has  been  in  several  consultations  for  carrying  on  of  the  plot; 
but  then  I  did  it  with  a  caution,  that  I  never  heard  of  Mz 
Whitebread,  that  he  was  so  very  much  concerned ;  and  indeed 
I  had  no  reason  to  say  so,  because  I  heard  him  myself,  aai 
could  not  well  speak  from  the  hearsay  of  another.  As  for  Ifri 
Fenwick,  I  never  heard  him  give  in  any  answer,  but  I  hite 
seen  Eenwick  at  the  consult  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Have  they  ever  told  you  anything  cofr 
cerning  killing  of  the  King  ] 

Bedloe.      Whitebread    told    Coleman,   at    Mr    HarooniA^ 

chamber,  the  manner  of  sending  four  ruffians  to  Windsor,  about 

September.     I  saw  Harcourt  take  the  money  out  of  a  cabiofl^; 

I  think  it  was  fourscore,  or  one  hundred  pounds;   the  fssd 

I  don't  well  remember.     Harcourt  paid  them  the  money,  If; 

Mr  Coleman's  order,  and  gave  the  messenger  a  guinea  from  Tb 

Coleman,  to  drink  his  health.     Mr  Coleman  was  gone  a  litd^ 

before  I  came  in,  and  so  I  could  not  know  that  Coleman  gai* 

it,  but  he  said  so.     Grove  was  to  have  ^1500  and  a  promili- 

of  the  favour  of  the  Lords  :   £1500  was  the  sum  appointed 

at  Mr  Harcourt's   chamber,   and  doubtless  in  several  othfT 

jjJaces,  but  there  I  heard  it  from  Mr  Whitebread,  PritchaiA 

Le  Faire,  and  Kaines ;  and  Pickering  was  to  have  a  nombitf 

of  masses,  I  can't  tell  exactly  how  many,  but  they  were  • 

many  as  at  \2d.  a  mass   would    equal    the   amount  paid  ^ 

Mr  Grove  for   killing  the  King.      Pickering  had  been  di 

ciplined  before,  and   received    a    check  from  the  Superior 

because  he  had  been  negligent,  and  slipped  many  opportuniii^ 

One  time  the  flint  of  his  pistol  was  loose,  another  time 
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no  powder  in  the  pan,  another  time,  he  had  charged  with 
•U  bulleta,  and  no  powder. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  see  Harcoui-t  deliver  the 
guinea,  for  the  expedition  of  the  Windsor  business  ? 

BecUoe,     Yjd^  as  from  Coleman,  to  drink  his  health. 

Mr  Bdwood,  Were  either  Wbitebread  or  Fenwick  know- 
ing of  the  agreement,  wbcn  it  was  spoken  of? 

Bedloe,  I  have  seen  Fenwick  at  Harcourt's  and  White- 
bread's  chamber,  when  it  was  spoken  of;  they  were  all  of  one 
opinion,  they  had  decreed  it.  I  never  saw  Wbitebread  but 
twice  at  Harcourt's  chamber,  where  one  time  was  Harcourt 
himself,  at  another  time  Pritchard,  Le  Faire,  and  others;  at 
which  time  Sir  George  Wakeman's  business  was  spoken  of, 
tnd  because  he  would  not  accept  the  £10,000  ;61 5,000  was 
•greed  to  be  given  him ;  and  on  Sir  George's  trial  I  will  let 
you  know  where  he  bad  the  money,  but  I  desire  to  be  ex- 
cased  at  present.     I  will  speak  it  to-morrow. 

Lard  Chuf  Justice,     What  did  they  consult  there? 

Bedloe,  They  were  consulting  how  it  should  be  done; 
tnd  what  should  be  done,  if  they  did  not  do  it.  Ireland  pro- 
posed the  most  certain  way  was  to  do  it  at  his  morning  walks 
in  Newmarket ;  Fenwick  was  to  go,  and  with  him  went  Con- 
yers ;  I  heard  seven  or  eight  of  them  were  to  go. 

Lard  Chief  Baron  Montague,     What  say  you  to  Turner? 

Bediae,  Of  Mr  Turner,  I  know  nothing,  but  what  I  have 
heard  others  say. 

Lard  Chief  Baron,     What  say  you  to  Gavan  ? 

Bedloe,  I  know  nothing,  but  only  I  have  heard  Mr  Har- 
court say  he  has  been  a  great  manager  of  this  business. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  That  is  nothing  to  the  pur|X)se,  what 
others  say. 

Bedloe,  Mr  Harcourt  is  no  stranger  to  my  bringing 
packets  and  poi-tmanteaus  to  him  from  beyond  the  seas. 

Harcourt,     He  never  brought  but  one  in  all  his  lifetime. 

Bedloe,  Did  I  never  bring  but  one  packet?  Have  not  I 
brought  divers,  and  divers  portmanteaus  ? 

Harcourt.     You  never  brought  a  portmanteau  in  your  life. 

Bedloe.     I  have  brought  divers, 

Harcourt,  You  know  I  never  saw  you  but  twice  in  my 
life,  before  to-day,  and  when  I  met  with  you  at  the  Privy 
Council. 

Bedloe,  The  trials  have  been  so  put  off,  tliat  I  could  never 
get  all  my  witnesses  together,  but  I  have  seven  or  eight  wit- 
nesses out  of  town,  that  would  make  this  very  clear.  There 
vas  never  a  packet  of  lettei-s  1  brought  over  to  Mr  Harcourt, 
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I  bat  contained  in  it  a  design  of  the  Bubversian  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  must  be  more  than  two  packets  I  have  brought  over;, 
I  for  I  liave  broiight  letters  from  Watton,  from  St  Otnera,  froiB'j 
'  Bruges,  from  Furis,  from  Talledolid  aud  Salamanca ;  all  thesq. 
letters  contained  in  them  the  mojiagement  of  this  plot,  how  tst 
they  had  proceeded  bevond  sea,  anawem  how  far  they  had  pro- 
ceciled  in  England,  from  him,  and  to  them,  to  and  agtin,  froiii>i 
time  to  time,  in  carrying  on  the  design  of  subverting  th« 
government^  and  altering  the  religion;  wherein  'n 
account  of  tlie  army  and  forces  to  be  raised,  hi^re  and  beyond 
what  contributions  wei-e  mode,  or  exjiceted,  at  home,  or 
abroad,  all  wei^  lodged  in  Mr  Harcourt's  hands,  at  leastwise  aa 
account  of  the  greatest  part.  1  have  been  sent  to  Mr  Lau^ 
horae  with  pupeis  from  Harcourt,  about  thia  ufl'air,  to  regiitt«i 
them;  and  of  that  I  will  give  you  an  account  o  "  ' 
horna's  trial. 

Jjord  Vhief  Justice.     Ask  him  what  you  will. 

W/iilebreari.     I  desire  to  ask  one  question. 

Bedloe.     I  desire  it  may  be  asked  the  court. 

W7Utehread.  I  desire  to  aak  him  whether  be  was  a  lieutenaai 
in  Flandei-B,  or  no  ? 

Btdloe.     I  was. 

Wkiubread.    Of  horao,  or  fontl 

BtdUte.    Of  foot. 

Whikhread.     There  ia  no  such  officer  of  font  in  all  Flantler* 

Bedloe.     1  was  in  the  regiment  of  the  Prince  of  Freijvland. 

^YhiUhread.     There  are  no  lieutenants  in  all  the  Fluudewl 
companies,  only  oaptuln!)  and  alfarn's. 

Bedloe.     I  have  a  commission  to  be  ao,  and  I  desire  to  seoil 

Lord  Chief  Jvatiee.    It 
it  comes,  they  shall  see  yc 

Ilarcaurl.     You  say  yoi  ,    ,  ,      ._ 

been  very  familiar  with  me  ;  pray,  how  can  tliia  be,  when,  aa  T 
declared  before  the  Council,  that  was  the  third  time  I  saw  yonE 
face  I  The  fii'st  time  he  came  to  me,  be  brought  letters  from 
Dunkirk,  five  years  a^;  when  I  ojjened  tliem,  I  found  then 
directed  to  other  persona,  and  to  tJiei  ' 
being  only  used  ou  tlie  outside  cover;  upon  that  confidence  he 
in  me  at  that  time,  he  came  to  my  chamber,  and  told  me, 
he  had  lately  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  that  means  had 
loHt  hia  fiieuda,  that  he  was  in  want,  and,  unless  I  oKsisted  him, 
it  would  be  very  bard  with  him ;  though  hia  father  di.'iiert«d|f 
him,  ho  had  some  friends,  whom  he  expected  would  do  s 
thing  for  him,  and  then  he  would  reiiay  me.     This  waa 
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tecoud  time  I  ever  saw  him,  four  years  since.  I  said,  what  will 
Krre  your  turn?  He  told  ine  20«.,  which  I  lent  him;  and  I 
never  saw  his  face  until  I  met  him  at  the  Privy  Council ;  how 
should  a  man  believe  a  word  he  says  ? 

Lord  Chief  JxLstice.     But  how  shall  a  man  know  that  what 
you  say  is  true  1 

Bedloe,  I  will  make  it  appear,  at  the  trial  of  the  Lords, 
that  I  sent  to  him  for  £10  and  had  it.  I  cannot  now  prove  it 
without  bringing  some  witnesses  that  I  have  behind  a  curtain, 
I  will  not  discover  tliem  till  then,  they  shall  not  know  who  they 
tre.  I  have  not  said  the  one  hundredth  part  of  what  I  can  say, 
iKHiestly,  and  like  a  Christian,  of  Mr  Harcourt 

Harcourt,  You  may  say  what  you  will,  but  you  will  not 
speak  truth. 

Bedioe.  Mr  Harcourt  went  with  me  to  Mr  Coleman's, 
when  I  carried  over  the  consult.  There  was  the  greatest  part 
of  the  design  in  that  which  I  was  to  carry  over  to  St  Omers, 
and  that  consult  I  fetched  from  Mr  Coleman,  and  Mr 
Harcourt  was  with  me,  and  I  had  thanks  from  Mr  Coleman  for 
my  fidelity  in  the  business  and  expedition  in  bringing  and 
carrying  the  packets.  I  was  recommended  to  Lord  Arundel 
by  Mr  Harcourt,  and  was  promised,  by  his  Lordship,  all  the 
firiendship  and  favour  imaginable,  when  the  times  turned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  here,  you  see,  he  names  several 
places,  and  times,  wherein  he  met  you. 

Uarcourt,     Not  one  word  of  all  this  is  true. 

Bedioe,  I  desire  you  to  ask  Mr  Harcourt,  whether  he 
was  not  in  August,  or  September  last,  in  company  with  me  and 
LeFaire? 

Harcourt,     Le  Fairc!    I  know  no  Le  Faire. 

Bedioe,     Le  Fevre,  then. 

Harcourt,  Le  Fevre,  I  believe  I  saw  at  that  time,  but  not 
linoe. 

Bedioe,     Pritchard  recommended  me  to  his  care. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  There,  he  names  another  time,  when 
you  and  Pritchard  were  there  together. 

Bedioe,  Pritchard  was  my  confidant,  and  my  great  friend, 
and  told  them,  this  is  a  person  whose  fidelity  you  have  tried, 
in  carrying  over  such  and  such  letters,  and  therefore  you  may 
very  well  trust  and  take  care  of  him.  He  recommended  me, 
as  one  who  was  really  fit  to  understand  the  bottom  of  the 
design.  Pritchard  told  me,  before  them,  that  the  King's 
death  was  intended  as  a  part  of  it;  and  sent  again  another 
time  to  Mr  Harcourt,  but  about  no  material  business;  Har- 
court gave  a  bill  of  exchange  to  carry  to  no  citizen  I  know,  but 
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to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  to  have  £2000  by  whose  orders,  your 
Lordships  shall  know  upon  his  trial,  I  saw  Harcourt  give  him 
the  bill  of  exchange. 

Mr  Justice  Lolhen,     Who  gave  the  bill  ? 

Bedioe,     It  was  Harcourt,  my  Lord. 

Harcourt,     Who  was  by  when  this  bill  was  given  ? 

Bedioe,     Elaines  and  Sir  William  Anderson. 

Harcov/rt,     How  was  this  bill  drawn  1 

Bedioe,    It  was  drawn  upon  a  citizen,  and  left  in  your  hands. 

Harcourt,  Name  the  citizen,  and,  if  you  can,  make  it 
out ;  if  he  do,  it  will  appear  upon  the  merchant's  books. 

Bedioe,  Sir  George  Wakeman  received  a  bill  of  exchange 
from  Mr  Harcourt^  and  was  told.  Here  is  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £2000  as  part  of  a  greater  sum ;  to  which  Sir  George 
Wakeman  answered,  That  £15,000  was  a  small  reward  for 
settling  religion,  and  preserving  the  three  kingdoms  from  ruin ; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  such  a  woman,  he  would  never  under- 
take it,  but  for  her  he  would  do  anything.  And  after  he  had 
given  Sir  George  the  bill.  Sir  George  opened  and  read  it,  I  did 
not  read  the  name  that  was  to  it. 

Fenvnck,  It  seems  not  sufficient  proof,  that  he  saw  a  bill 
of  exchange,  unless  he  says  from  whom,  and  to  whom,  that  it 
may  be  proved  by  the  books,  or  otherwise. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  well,  Mr  Fenwick,  if  so  be 
he  had  been  the  person  concerned  in  the  bill,  that  he  were 
either  one  that  drew  it,  or  was  to  receive  the  money,  then  it 
was  strange  that  he  should  not  know  the  parties  to  it ;  but  I 
must  tell  you,  where  he  was  not  one  nor  the  other,  it  was  a 
collateral  matter.  Do  people  take  notice  of  every  particular 
bill  of  exchauge  that  they  see,  which  they  are  neither  to  pay 
nor  receive  1 

Fenvnck,  What  reason  does  he  give  your  Lordship,  or  the 
jury,  to  believe  that  there  was  such  a  bill,  unless  he  produces 
either  the  bill,  or  the  person  that  paid  it  ] 

Bedioe,  I  only  saw  the  bill  in  Mr  Harcourt's  hand,  it  was 
read  only  by  Sir  George  Wakeman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice:  Is  it  a  pin  matter,  whether  there  was 
such  a  bill  or  not,  or  whether  he  had  mentioned  it  or  no  1 

Fentcick,  But  seeing  he  has  mentioned  it,  I  say  there  is 
no  proof  of  it,  only  his  bare  word. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Yes,  there  is  his  oath. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.  And  I  desire  the  jury  to  take  notice  how 
unrerisonable  a  thing  it  is  that  you  ask.  You  would  have 
Mr  Bedioe  produce  the  bill  of  exchange,  that  was  given  to 
Sir  George  Wakeman  to  receive  the  money. 
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JBedloe.  I  have  only  one  word  more.  Sir  George  Wake- 
reoeived  the  bill  of  exchange  from  Mr  Harcourt,  read 
it  himself,  folded  it  up,  went  and  received  the  money;  will 
the  court  be  pleased  to  see  my  commission,  for  now  I  have  it 
here. 

It  was  read  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  and  several 
others. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  You  perceive  by  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given,  the  main  matter  begins  on  the  24  th  of  April, 
when  the  consult  was ;  now  to  fortify  this  evidence,  we 
produce  a  letter,  written  from  one  Petre,  at  St  Omers,  a 
Jesuit,  wherein  is  mentioned  that  he  was  to  give  notice, 
Mr  Whitebread  had  appointed  a  general  meeting,  at  that 
time,  in  Londoii,  at  which  they  were  to  consult  of  very  great 
matters;  and  they  were  to  be  very  private  in  their  coming, 
and  appearing  about  the  town.  This  letter  was  taken  amongst 
Mr  Haroourt's  papers,  and  to  prove  it,  we  call  Sir  Thomas 
Doleman. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     Where  was  this  letter  found  ] 

Sir  Thomas  Doleman,  Amongst  Mr  Harcourt's  papers,  in 
a  bag  of  his  papers  that  was  committed  to  my  care  to 
■earch. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  day  did  you  find  it  ? 

Sir  ThoTnas  Doleman.  It  Was  a  matter  of  six  or  seven 
dajB  after  Mr  Oates  gave  information  of  this  plot  to  the  coimciL 

Jffarcourl.     What  paper  is  it  9 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     Hear  it  lirst. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  a  letter  found  amongst  your 
papen. 

Harcourt.     Who  is  it  from  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  from  one  Mr  Petre,  do  you  know 
sodi  a  one  % 

MoToourt.     Yes,  I  do;  I  will  deny  nothing  of  the  truth. 

The  letter  was  read. 
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**  Honoured  dear  Sir, 

I  have  but  time  to  convey  these  following  particulars 
to  yoiL  First  I  am  to  give  you  notice,  that  it  hath  seemed 
fitting  to  our  master  consult,  prov.  d»;.  to  fix  the  2ist  of  Apiil 
next^  Mo  veteri^  for  the  meeting,  at  London,  of  our  congrega- 
tioQ ;  on  which  day,  all  those  that  have  a  suffrage,  are  to  be  | 
present  there,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  give  a  beginning  to 
the  same  on  the  24th,  which  is  the  next  day  after  St  Geoige's 
d^ :  You  are  warned  to  have  jtu  suffragii,  and  therefore,  if 
jonr  oocaaions  should  not  permit  you  to  be  present,  you  are  to 

8.  T.    II.  42 
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as  it  is  here,  we  make  no  such  construction ;  it  had  been  bail 
indeed  to  put  that  meaning  upon  it  as  you  do,  even  then,  for 
it  is  seldom  so  used,  for  no  man  writes  after  that  manner ;  W 
when  it  follows  in  a  continued  sense  of  so  many  lines^  be 
you  meet  on  the  24  th  of  April,  the  day  after  St  George's  dq^ 
but  come  not  too  soon  to  town,  nor  appear  too  much  aboat 
town,  for  fear  of  discovering  the  design,  which  you  know  in  iM 
own  nature  does  require  secrecy  :  can  we  ma&e  any  such  inUm 
pretation  of  it  ?  It  you  have  no  better  arguments  than  theMjii 
you  must  have  people  lose  their  understandings,  or  have  a  "ntf 
blind  obedience  to  yours,  or  it  will  never  down.  Aye ;  ooMi' 
Mr  Gavan,  how  do  you  say  is  the  meaning  of  this! 

Gavan.     For  my  part,  I  was  not  there ;  this  is  known 
all  the  Christian  world,  that  there  is  such  a  meeting  in  S] 
France,   Germany,  wherever  the  Jesuits   are,  once  in 
years  they  have  a  meeting  among  themselves,  for  settling 
affairs.     The  words  have  given  your  Lordship  an  oocssion 
raise  a  difficulty,  what  the  word  design  should  mean  1     I  gi^ 
this  answer :  your  Lordship's  difficulty  is.  That  the  word  d 
here,  should  not  be  made  use  of  to  send  one  poor  Jesuit 
Kome.     Do  but  mark  the  eud  of  the  congregation,  and 
will  say  to  us,  that  we  might  well  use  that  word,  because 
word  may  impoii;  some  great  business  of  concernment; 
what  business  of  greater  concernment  for  poor  religions 
to  meet  together  about,  than  those  things  that  may  proi 
their  better  state  in  another  world,  and  the  regulation  of 
is  amiss  in  their  order.     Upon  my  salvation,  this  was  the 
of  the  congregation,  to  meet,  and  see  what  is  amiss  in 
order,  wlio  do  their  duties,  and  who  not,  who  are  irr^oltf 
their  offices,  and  whose  office  is  vacant,  and  to  be  supplied. 
to  the  word  design,  it  concerning  the  whole  spiritusd  good 
the  whole  body  of  the  English  Jesuits,  it  might  well  be 
for  the  consultation  of  that  body,  about  all  their  good, 
and  spiritual,  which  was  all  concerned  in  it. 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice,     These  are  a  many  words,  but  to 
purpose. 

Gavan.     Now,  my  Lord,  for  the  second   thing  that 
object,  your  Lordship  remembers  very  well,  that  the  com 
tion  of  the  sense  in  so  many  lines,  made  the  thing  the 
suspicious,  that  more  was  intended  by  it  than  so :  now  to 
I  shall  be  able  to  answer,  if  there  can  be  given  a  ^ 
reason  why  we  should  add  that  word  of  secrecy,  to  the  odwf  ^ 
design;   having  answered  to  the  one  part,  we  now  gift 
answer  to  the  other,  and  so  to  the  whole.     Because  of 
time,  the  Parliament  was  then  sitting,  and  that  we  mij^t 
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offend  the  King  and  all  civil  magistrates  (whom  we  honour  from 
oar  hearts  and  souls)  that  word  was  used  that  it  might  be  kept 


Loird  Chief  Justice.  It  was  not  out  of  love  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  the  nature  of  the  thing  required  it,  nor  was  it  out 
of  fear  you  had  of  them.  I  never  found,  though  you  are  as 
good  at  it  as  ever  any  I  met  with  (for  I  never  met  with  a  priest 
that  had  much  more  understanding)  but  really  you  do  not 
answer  ma  You  are  so  far  from  scholars,  and  arguing  like 
such,  that  you  do  not  maintain  the  matter  with  common  and 
rational  understanding,  but  only  heap  up  so  many  vain  words 
(like  a  rope  of  sand  put  together)  which  has  no  natural  co- 
herence; for  you  cannot  possibly  make  this  reasonable,  that 
people  should  have  so  much  caution,  that  they  should  not  come 
loo  long  to  town  beforehand. 

Gavan.     Not  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Not  to  appear  in  town  when  they  come. 

Gavan.     Not  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  say  so,  you  cannot  tell  why  all  these 
caations  should  be  used,  merely  for  choosing  an  officer. 

Gavan.     Our  lives  depended  upon  it,  if  we  were  taken, 
such  men  as  we  are. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  you 
will  find  it  an  hard  task  to  answer  it ;  for  if  half  the  evidence 
tluit  has  been  given,  were  not  given,  yet  this  letter  of  your 
own,  which  cannot  be  denied,  is  an  unanswei*able  proof.  It 
does  monstrously  confirm  Mr  Oates'  testimony  to  be  undeniable, 
as  to  the  meeting  at  the  consult;  for  he,  four  or  five  davs 
beforehand,  comes  and  tells  the  council,  the  very  day  which, 
five  or  six  days  after,  this  letter  makes  good,  which  is  found  in 
Haiooart*s  custody.  Then  there  was  a  consultation  upon  the 
dij,  the  very  day  that  Mr  Oates  says,  and  what  he  calls  a  con- 
laltation,  your  own  letter  says  is  a  design. 

Gavan.     It  was  a  design  of  a  congregation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  sense  is  there  in  that?  Will 
toy  man  in  England,  or  did  any  man  in  England  ever  say, 
Tdce  heed  of  discovering  our  design  of  going  to  church,  or 
ciiooiiing  a  collector. 

Gavan.  There  is  reason  for  the  one,  and  reason  for  the 
ttOertoo. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  would  appeal  to  yourselves,  and  all 
present^  what  the  natural  import  of  such  a  letter  is, 
Aether  it  does  not  carry  a  matter  more  than  ordinary,  whether 
ila  natural  intendment  does  not  look  at  that  ?  And  the  next 
tUng  11  this ;  does  any  man  write  plainer  than  this,  when  they  I 
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write  of  a  thing  that  is  of  such  a  nature  ?  Is  not  the  dai^ 
too  great  to  hazard  that  fact,  which  they  call  the  nature  of  lit 
thing,  to  intrust  it  in  a  letter?  Is  it  not  vain  to  put  that  ml 
letter,  in  words  at  length,  which  they,  to  whom  it  is  written,  Imot 
what  the  thing  means  ]  And  if  it  should  be  further  knovi 
than  they  would  have  it,  the  thing  could  never  be  done : 
if  you  consider  the  person  that  writes,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  priesfc; 
are  priests  ever  plain  1  And  will  you  expect  plainness  bei^ 
when,  in  things  of  ten  thousand  times  less  moment^  they^doiA 
write  plainer  ?  Is  it  not  known,  you  have  not  a  proselyte,  tlui 
you  do  not  keep  under  obligations  as  close  as  your  confesBiott 
are?  Have  you  not  taken  here,  as  it  is  sworn,  a  sacrament 
secrecy  1  Is  there  a  woman  that  you  convert,  but  in  the 
Or  a  papist  made,  out  of  a  priest's  hole  1  Are  not  all  y 
deeds  underground  1  and  do  you  work  with  any  light,  but 
of  a  dark  lantern?  This  is  plain,  unless  you  give  a 
answer  to  this  letter,  the  letter  will  hang  about 
necks. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,    Mr  Gates  will  tell  you  what 
design  was. 

Mr  Justice  Ellis.     He  can  tell  you  what  it  was. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.     The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Gates.     Mr  Gavan,  and  they,  now,  tell  your  Lordship  ib 
this  consult  was  for,  but  they  denied  this  consult   at 
when  there  was  but  one  man  to  justify  it.    I  justified  it 
Mr  Fenwick,  who  denied  it  at  the  Council  Board,  though 
they  pawn  their  salvation  upon  the  justification  of  it^ 

Fenwick.     I  never  denied  that  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Come,  have  they  anything  to  say 
themselves  % 

Bedloe.     Whereas,  as  Mr  Gavan  says,  that  in  obedi< 
to  the  King  and  Parliament  they  would  have  their  consult* 
secret,  and  that  they  always  desired  to  conceal  themselves 
the  time  of  sessions  of  Parliament  was  the  time  that  I 
others  have  been  employed  to  fetch  over  more  Jesuits  than 
any  other  particular  time. 

Dates.  And  there  are  more  of  them  in  the  Court  of 
quests,  and  in  the  lobbies,  bare-faced,  and  threatening 
protestants,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Bedloe.     We  used  to  fetch  them  against  the  P 
always;  they  were  in  less  danger  then,  than  at  other  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  could  give  a  very  good  intei 
tation  of  the  letter,  I  suppose,  that  Mr  Dugdale  speaks  of,  -^^ 
came  from  Whitebread,  that  he  should  be  sure  to  enteiiri^ 
such  as  were  hardy,  stout  fellows :  I  suppose  you  can  make 
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BigDify  nothing  more  than  a  design  for  a  game  at 

Cr,  Leviaz,     If  your  Lordship  please,  we  must  desire 
le  letter  more  may  be  read.     Your  Lordship  hath  been 

commissions  for  raising  an  army,  here  is  a  touch  of 
loitioned  in  this  letter,  found  amongst  Mr  Harcourt's 
boo. 

d  Chief  JiLstice,  Mr  Harcourt,  here  is  another  letter 
amongst  your  papers,  concerning  some  commissions. 
ok  ill  to  your  letters;  you  are  to  blame,  indeed,  Mr 
rt. 

CV.  Levinz,  Pray,  Sir  Thomas  Doleman,  look  npon  that 
ind  tell  us  how  you  came  by  it. 

Thomas  Doleman,  This  letter  I  found  amongst  Mr 
rt's  papers,   some  two  days  after  J  found  the  other. 

heard  Mr  Oates  give  his  information  to  the  council, 
lere  were  several  commissions  given  out  to  several 
,  and  finding  some  doubtful  clauses  and  expressions  in 
er,  I  did  present  this  letter  to  the  council,  and  made 
k  upon  it,  "Enquire  what  is  meant  by  the  word  patents." 
i  Chief  Justice,    Pray  let  it  be  read,  because  we  shall 

little  more  of  their  interpretation. 
k  of  the  Court.     It  is  signed  Christopher  Anderton, 
February  the  5th,  167^. 
IS.     Hilton,  that  is  Rome. 

i  Chief  Justice.    Mr  Harcourt,  you  understand,  that  by 
is  meant  Rome  ? 
court.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 
/  Chief  Justice,     Well,  then  go  on,  and  read  it 
h  of  the  Court,     "  Worthy  sir,  I  know  not  from  whence 
eds,  but  I  perceive  that  both  your  letters  and  mine  have 
tune  by  the  way,  for  my  coiTespondents  with  you  com- 
ley  hear  not  from  me,  whereas  I  write  constantly  entire 
;   and  since  tbe  bills  I  received  from  yourself,  for  Sir 
I  Goring,  and  for  Mr  Ireland,  from  Mr  Shelly,  I  have 

one  letter,  but  what  I  received  this  week,  which,  in 
ide  recompense  for  the  former,  for  it  brought  me  three 
;,  and  one  of  Mr  Ireland's,  for  which  I  render  you  many 
thanks,  and  acknowledge  the  fifteen  pounds  from  my 
istlemain,  though  Mr  Ireland  made  no  mention  of  it  in 
e  are  all  here  very  glad  of  the  promotion  of  Mr  Thomas 
rt  When  I  wrote  that  the  patents  were  sent,  although 
d  for  whom  they  were,  yet  I  knew  not  for  certain,  because 
rons  do  not  use  to  discover  things  or  resolutions  till 
low  they  have  effect.     And  therefore  in  these  kind  of 
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matters  I  dare  not  be  too  hasty,  lest  some  might  say,  A  finh 
bolt  is  soon  shot." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  is  the  meaning  of  these  patoitil 

WhilebreacL     My  Lord,  they  were  the  patents  for  my 
provincial. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  many  patents  had  you  1 

Whitebread.     But  one,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  that  patents  1 

Whitebread.     Literce  paUmtes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  it  patent  or  patents  1 

Clerk  of  Court.     Patents. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Read  those  words  again. 

Clerk  of  Court.  "  We  are  all  here  very  glad  at  the  promodoi 
of  Mr  Thomas  Harcourt  When  I  wrote  that  the  patents  weW 
sent,  although  I  guessed  for  whom  they  were,  yet  I  knew  not  kt 
certain,  because  cur  patrons  do  not  use  to  discuver  things  or 
resolutions,  till  they  know  they  have  effect." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  have  not  interpreted  this  wJ 
neither. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  It  is  said,  I  knew  not  for  certain  wk» 
(they)  were  for;  but  to  make  it  clear,  I  would  desire  Mt 
Whitebread  to  answer  me  one  question,  How  long  is  it^  flit 
since  you  were  made  provincial  ? 

Whitebread.     The  14th  of  January  was  twelvemonth. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  And  this  was  dated  the  5th  of  Febroaiji' 
which  was  after  your  commission. 

Whitebread.     That  may  be,  and  they  not  know  till  then. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    And  so  you  expound  those  latter  woidi 
of  the  letter.  That  the  resolution  of  making  you  provincial 
not  discovered  till  the  effect  was  known. 

Whitebread.     Because  it  is  not  known,  whether  the 
that  is  nominated  might  not  be  excepted  against :  and  it  Ml 
literce  patentee.  I 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  here  is  but  one  person  to  ansfrfj 
the  word  patents,  and  there  should  be  more  than  one  man.      ^ 

Whitebread.  Every  patent  is  called  Uteres  patenteSj  thoq||k^ 
it  be  but  for  one  person. 

Mr  Recorder.  They  were  in  great  doubt  that  you  wodi 
refuse  the  place,  I  warrant.  ^ 

Gates.  He  is  bound  on  pain  of  damnation  not  to  diMbif 
his  superiors ;  if  they  choose  him  to  a  place,  he  most  take  i 
upon  him. 

Whitebread.  It  is  not  the  first,  second,  or  hundredth  tlB* 
that  one  has  been  apj>ointed  by  the  superior  to  a  plaoe^  ••■ 
has  refused  it ;  and  if  I  had  known  the  hundredth  part  of  wbB 
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I  do  now,  of  the  trouble  of  the  place,  I  would  never  have 
accepted  it. 

ifr  Recorder,  Aye,  if  you  had  known  the  difficulty  of  this 
design,  you  would  never  have  engaged  in  it,  especially  if  you 
had  known  what  is  come  to  pas& 

Whitehread,  I  never  had  a  hand  in  any  such  thing  in 
all  my  life :  this  is  coram  Deo  that  I  now  speak,  and  as  I  am 
to  a))pear  before  the  great  tribunal  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
I  know  nothing  of  all  this  matter. 

Oatea.  My  Lord,  these  patents,  of  which  this  letter  makes 
mention,  a  great  many  of  them  came  down  in  the  mouths  of 
April  and  May  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Methinks  he  interprets  them  plainer 
than  you  do. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  Now  what  have  you  to  say  every  one 
of  you  for  yourselves  1     Make  your  defence. 

Oates,  While  the  prisoner*s  evidence  is  calling  in,  I  desire 
that  my  witnesses  may  be  sworn. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Mr  Oates,  be  quiet,  there  is  no  need 
of  it,  till  they  have  made  their  defence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  send  for  them,  that  they  may  be 
ready. 

Whitehread,  My  Lord,  that  which  I  have  to  say  for  myself 
is  this  :  I  should  be  very  loth  to  die  unjustly,  and  I  hope  your 
Xordship  will  consider,  that  every  man's  blood  is  dear  to  him, 
and  is  concerned  for  his  own  life  to  preserve  it,  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  liberty  and  freedom  to  preserve  himself  as  much  as  he 
can.  Lii'e  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thrown  away,  but  charily  to  be 
looked  after,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  taking  away 
nen's  lives  by  perjury,  as  well  as  by  a  knife  or  pistol,  is  without 
<xmtradiction.  Now  whoever  comes  against  a  man  for  his  life, 
I  suppose  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  only  by  the  prisoner,  but 
also  by  the  jury  and  the  court,  that  he  ought  to  be  probtia  testis, 
fttkd  a  man  fit  to  be  admitted  to  be  a  witness.  Now  Mr  Oates 
is  not  any  such  person.  Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  was  the  person  who  proved  the  design  mentioned  in  the 
fetter  that  was  read.  I  hope  jou  will  give  me  leave  (and  I 
hope  I  may  do  it  without  offence  to  this  court)  to  say  that  he 
is  perjured  in  what  he  says. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  mean  that  his  evidence  is  false, 
)roa  may  do  it  if  you  can. 

Whitehread,  He  says  he  came  over  hither,  and  was  here 
present  the  24th  of  April  with  me,  and  that  I  appointed  him 
to  do  such  and  such  things,  and  discovered  the  whole  business 
to  him.     I  desire  your  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  consider 
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whether  this  were  probable,  whether  I  had  not  been  a  very 
much  mistaken  man  to  trust  a  man  with  such  a  business,  and 
whether  T  ought  not  rather  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam  than  Newgate, 
for  trusting  a  man,  whom  by  his  own  confession  I  never  saw 
till  that  time.  It  is  not  rational  that  a  man  would  trust  him ; 
and,  that  this  business  should  be  discovered  to  him,  a  man  that 
depended  wholly  upon  us  to  live,  and  had  no  livelihood  but 
what  he  had  from  us,  who  maintained  him  at  St  Omers  long, 
as  well  as  the  best  man  in  the  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  do  it? 

Wliitebread,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  You  should  consider  how  in  that  you 
answer  yourself. 

Whitehread.  I,  when  I  came  to  the  office,  and  my  predeces- 
sors. When  I  was  superior  I  found  him  an  unfit  man  for  that 
purpose  he  pretended.  He  was  very  zealous  to  be  entertained 
amongst  us,  and  therefore  I  desired  him  to  absent  himself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why  was  he  not  fit  to  be  employed 
among  you  ? 

Whitehread.  For  several  reasons  of  our  own  :  first  of  all  it 
was  doubtful,  whether  he  was  a  good  catholic :  for  he  had 
oftentimes  maintained  several  propositions  that  were  not 
soundly  catholic :  secondly,  he  led  a  very  idle  life,  and  was 
not  a  man  we  were  obliged  to  accept  of,  and  therefore  we  desired 
him  to  retire.  To  that  purpose  we  furnished  him,  gave  him  a 
good  suit  of  clothes,  a  perriwig,  and  four  pounds  in  his  purse, 
and  he  promised  me  to  pay  me  again  when  he  had  sold  his 
library,  he  said  he  had  a  very  good  one  in  London  ;  but  he 
never  did.  But  that  I  should  bo  so  strangely  overseen  and 
mad,  as  at  the  first  sight  of  such  a  man,  to  tinist  him  with  such 
a  great  intrigue,  to  write  in  such  a  plain  strange  manner,  and 
send  by  post  to  Mr  Dugdale,  as  your  Lordship  did  and  justly 
might  wonder  at,  had  been  madness.  It  was  much  that  any 
man  would  write  so  plain  of  such  a  thing.  But,  the  chief 
thing  is  this,  that  I  ho})e  your  Lordship  will  give  us  leave  to 
])roduce  our  witnesses  to  prove,  that  he  was  not  from  St  Omers 
from  the  10th  of  December  till  the  23rd  of  June  following,  and 
never  lay  out  of  the  house  but  one  night  from  December  till 
June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  strange,  you 
say  it  is  wonderful  that  you  should  trust  a  man  you  had  so 
little  opinion  of  his  abilities  or  fidelity ;  but  I  wonder  that  you 
should  maintain  him  after  that. 

WhitebreaeL     We  did  not. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     You  say  you  did. 
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Whitehread.  No,  he  pretends  he  was  here  in  England  sent 
over  by  us,  but  we  will  prove  he  was  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  you  maintained  him  abroad  ? 

Whitehread.     That  was  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  it  so  great  a  wonder  that  you  should 
take  into  your  confidence  and  consultation  that  man,  whom  for    to^Mu," 
a  considerable  time  before  you  had  maintained  abroad  ? 

Whitehread.  But  there  is  some  difference  between  charit- 
able acts  to  a  man  in  want  and  a  scholar,  and  trusting  him 
with  such  an  intrigue  as  this. 

Fenirick.  Be  pleased  to  ti\ke  notice,  that  this  man's  evi- 
dence all  alot)g  is,  that  he  saw  such  and  such  letters  from 
such  and  such  persons.  ITiey  have  no  evidence  but  just  that 
they  saw  such  and  such  letters,  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
a  man  who  was  turned  away  from  St  Omers  for  his  mis- 
demeanours, I  should  shew  him  all  my  letters]  Now,  my 
Lord,  I  have  had  a  thousand  letters  taken  from  me,  not  any  of 
these  letters  had  anything  of  treason  in  them,  or  soliciting  of 
persons  to  come  into  England  ;  let  the  letters  be  produced,  and 
then  your  Lordship  will  see  what  is  in  them.  All  the  evidence 
that  is  given,  comes  but  to  this ;  there  is  but  saying  and  swear- 
ing. I  defy  them  to  give  one  probable  reason  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  unintei*ested  man's  judgment  how  this  could  be. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  you 
should  sign  an  instrument  to  kill  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  there  is  nothing  but  saying 
and  swearing,  but  you  do  not  consider  what  you  say  in  that 
matter.  All  the  evidence  and  all  the  testimony  in  all  trials  is 
by  swearing.  A  man  comes  and  swears  that  he  saw  such  a 
bond  sealed,  or  heard  such  words  spoken,  this  is  saying  and 
swearing,  but  it  is  that  proof  that  we  go  by,  and  by  which  all 
men's  lives  and  fortunes  are  to  be  determined.  But  then  say 
you,  it  is  wonderful,  that  since  they  say  they  saw  such  and  such 
letters,  they  should  not  produce  them;  whyt  they  did  not 
belong  to  them  :  but  say  you,  it  is  strange  they  should  not  find 
one  letter  in  all  those  numerous  papers  that  were  taken  contain- 
ing any  traitorous  matter;  I  say,  it  is  forty  times  more  a  wonder 
that  one  should  be  taken,  than  all  the  rest  to  be  undiscovered. 
I  suppose  Mr  Harcourt,  amongst  those  papers  that  he  let  be 
surprised,  did  not  think  that  letter  that  has  been  read  to  have 
been  of  consequence,  nor  the  sense  to  bo  so  bad. 

Fenvoick.  1  dreamt  no  more  of  my  apprehension,  when  I 
was  taken,  than  the  day  of  my  death,  it  was  so  unexpected ;  nor 
what  I  should  be  accused  of :  I  had  no  fear  of  it,  no  thought  of 
it,  so  that  I  took  nothing  out  of  the  way.     They  took  five  or 
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six  thousand  pound  bonds  and  bills,  besides  letters ;  methinks 
somethiDg  of  the  effects  of  those  letters  might  be  produced,  and 
some  of  the  design  appear.  For  God's  sake,  where  are  the  com- 
missions signed,  and  moneys  }mid  % 

Lord  Chief  Jv^tice,  They  talk  of  a  patent  Mr  White- 
bread  construes  it,  that  it  is  his  commission ;  if  so,  does  it  lie  in 
Gates*  or  Bedloe's  power  to  shew  that  commission  ?  (this  is  just 
like  that  of  the  bill  of  exchange)  neither  does  it  in  any  of  the 
letters. 

Whitehread.  My  Lord,  we  pray  we  may  have  the  feivour 
that  our  witnesses  may  be  sworn. 

Lord  Chief  JTMtice  North.     By  law  they  cannot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  In  no  capital  case  against  the  King 
can  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  be  sworn  ;  but  I  will  say  this 
to  the  jury,  that  they  are  not  sworn,  because  they  cannot  be, 
but  the  jury  is  to  take  great  heed  of  what  they  say,  and  to  be 
governed  by  it  according  to  the  credibility  of  the  person  and  of 
the  matter. 

Gavan,  My  Lord,  if  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  Lord 
Goke  in  his  InstittUea  says  expressly,  that  there  is  no  positive 
law  against  it,  his  words  are,  there  is  not  so  much  as  scintilla 
juris  against  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  We  know  that  the  constant 
usage  and  practice  is  so,  and  you  cannot  produce  any  man,  that 
in  any  capital  case  had  his  witnesses  sworn  against  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  My  Lord  Coke  says,  that  the  evidence 
should  be  so  plain  that  nothing  could  be  answered  to  it ;  and 
therefore  no  evidence  is  sworn  against  the  King. 

Gavan,  My  Lord,  those  are  not  the  words  of  my  Lord 
Coke. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  argue  against  the  known  practice 
of  all  ages. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  There  was  never  any  man,  in  a 
capital  cause,  sworn  against  the  King.  The  common  law  is  the 
custom  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  are  bound  to  know  it,  and  must 
be  all  governed  by  it. 

Whitebread,  In  Mr  Ireland's  trial  \  Gates  says,  he  came 
over  with  Sir  John  Warner,  Fatlier  Williams,  and  Mr  Hilsley, 
from  St  Gmers. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  Nay,  you  must  not  resort  to  the 
piinted  trials  for  evidence. 

Fenwick,  If  we  can  prove  him  perjured  at  any  time,  I  hope 
we  may. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Suppose  upon  the  taking  of  those 
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printed  trials  they  mistake,  shall  Mr  Oates  therefore  be  thought  x679. 
goiltj  of  perjury  ?  If  you  have  anything  to  ask  of  your  "wit-  — 
D<»es  which  you  can  apply  to  the  evidence  given  now,  you   ^^'**- 

IDA  J.  I  bread*i 

Fenwiek,     Mr  Oates,  did  not  you  yourself  own  you  camo  >  i>^«««' 
orer  with  Mr  Hilsley  ? 

Oaies,  Ask  me  any  question  about  what  I  have  given  to- 
day, and  if  the  bench  think  it  reasonable,  I  will  answer  it. 

Fenunck,  My  Lord,  he  affirmed,  that  he  came  over  with 
theee  persons,  in  which  he  is  forsworn. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  He  is  not  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
tiierefore  that  must  not  be  urged. 

Fenwiek,  My  Lord,  wo  will  prove  by  witnesses  that  were 
at  the  trial,  that  he  affirmed  so  :  and  I  desired  to  know  of  you, 
Ifr  Oates,  whether  ever  you  came  over  with  Mr  Hilsley  1 

Oaies,  That  which  I  said  then,  and  that  which  I  say  now, 
is  (because  you  should  not  puzzle  yourselves),  that  one  Mr 
ffilsley  came  over  with  us  when  we  did  \ 

HUUey,     My  Lord,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Jxistice.     How  can  you  tell  1 

Hilsley,     I  left  him  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  say  you,  Mr  Oates  1 

OcUes,  It  is  true,  "Mr  Hilsley  left  me  at  St  Omers, 
because  he  went  out  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  came  out  of  the 
Monday  morning,  but  I  overtook  him  at  Calais. 

HUdey.  My  Lord,  that  is  false,  and  I  have  a  great  many 
here  that  can  prove  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  religion  are  you  of  ? 

Hilsley.     I  am  only  to  serve  his  Majesty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  not  to  serve  God  too  ? 

Hilsley,     I  am  first  to  serve  God,  and  then  his  Majesty. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     Are  you  a  Catholic  t 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  a  Koman  Catholic  ? 

Hilsley,     Yes,  I  am. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  Be  not  ashamed  of  your  religion, 
do  not  deny  that ;  your  provincial  here  can  give  you  a  dispen- 
mtion  for  what  you  say. 

Hilsley,     I  hope  a  Koman  Catholic  may  be  a  lawful  wit- 


evidme$» 


Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes,  I  deny  it  not.  This  is  that  you 
say,  you  left  him  at  St  Omers  ;  you  must  call  more  witnesses  to 
back  him  :  Master  Oates  says  it  is  true,  you  left  him  at  St 
Omers,  but  he  overtook  you  at  Calais. 

^  It  was  for  this  that  perjniy  was  assigned  in  one  of  the  counts  in  the 
indictment  in  Oates'  second  tiial  for  perjury. 
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Gates.  This  gentleman  lost  his  money  at  Calais,  and  Father 
Williams  relieved  him  by  my  means. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Hilsley,  Why,  my  Lord,  yes,  it  is  true,  I  did  lose  my 
money  there,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  I  will  affirm, 
I  was  never  in  the  ship  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Oaies.  I  desire  he  may  be  asked,  whether  he  be  in  the 
degree  of  a  priest,  or  not 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  put 
to  him,  to  make  him  accuse  himself.  It  would  bring  him  into 
danger  of  treason. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  He  is  a  boy  very  fit  to  make  a 
Jesuit  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    How  could  he  then  come  to  know  this? 

Hilsley.  I  confess  it  is  true,  that  Mr  Gates  never  came 
over  with  me.  I  have  witnesses  to  prove,  that  they  saw  him 
there  next  day  at  St  Omers,  and  two  or  three  several  weeks 
after. 

* 

Gates.  He  went  from  us  by  the  way,  and  did  not  come  up 
with  us  to  London. 

Hilslei/.  I  know  how  he  understood  this :  there  was  a 
gentleman  that  the  witnesses  will  prove  he  was  very  familiar 
with,  that  told  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  that  gentleman  here  ? 

Hilsley.     Here  is  one  here  to  prove  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  did  he  tell  him  how  you  lost  your 
money  1 

Hilsley.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  suppose  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  speak  seriously,  I  do  not  understand 
how  he  could  come  by  these  things. 

Parry.  I  can  testify,  if  it  were  lawful  for  us  to  swear,  and 
prove  that  he  was  at  St  Omers  that  day,  when  he  says  he  came 
over. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  is  your  name  1 

Parry.     My  name  is  William  Parry. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  countryman  are  you  ] 

Parry.     I  am  a  Flintshire  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  was  he  at  St  Omers  1 

Parry.  He  was  there  that  25th  day,  that  drty  he  says  he 
came  over. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  there  all  day  ? 

Parry,     lie  did  not  stir  thence  all  the  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  can  you  tell  that  ] 

Parry.  I  dined  with  him ;  that  day  he  went  into  the 
iufirmary,  he  did  not  go  out  of  the  college,  he  was  sick. 
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Fenwick.  Mr  Parry,  how  long  did  Mr  Oates  stay  there  at 
St  Omers  ? 

Parry,  He  stayed  till  after  the  20th  of  June,  I  am  sure  ; 
for  on  the  20th  of  June  I  know  he  was  present,  he  was  at  an 
action  of  ours,  a  Latin  play. 

OaU$,  My  Lord,  as  to  this  going  into  the  infirmary  at  that 
time,  I  deny  it.  I  will  shew  that  this  gentleman  is  not  only  a 
Totary  of  the  Jesuits,  but  has  been  one  of  the  sodality  several 
yeartt.  And  they  have  dispensations,  and  are  bound  by  an 
implicit  obedience  to  say  what  the  Jesuits  bid  them,  who  are 
their  superiors. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  say  you  to  the  20th  of  June, 
the  time  he  says  you  were  there  at  the  seeing  of  the  play  ? 

Oates.  My  Lord,  as  to  that  twentieth  of  June,  I  was  there, 
and  there  was  an  action  at  that  time,  for  I  was  then  returned 
thither  from  London. 

Parry,  I  deny  all  that,  for  he  never  stirred  out  of  the 
oollege. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Young  man,  in  what  quality  were  you 
there  1 

Parry,     I  was  a  student  there,  a  poet. 

Lord  Chi^/  Justice,  How  can  you  say  he  did  not  stir 
thence  all  the  while  ? 

Parry,  I  dined  and  suppod  with  him  there,  but  when  he 
was  in  the  infirmary ;  but  tlie  ])articular  passage  was  this,  he 
did  there  fall  out  with  a  gentleman  that  was  in  the  infirmary 
too. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  that  ? 

Parry,     It  was  at  the  time  that  he  says  he  came  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  went  he  in? 

Parry,  The  25  th  of  April,  old  style,  and  stayed  a  matter 
of  three  or  four  days. 

Oates,  He  says  that  Hilsley  left  me  at  St  Omers  when  he 
came  away,  and  that  the  next  day  he  dined  with  me,  and  that 
I  went  into  the  infirmary,  which,  he  says,  was  the  25th  of 
April,  old  style.*  Now  we  will  run  to  argue  ad  hominem ;  if 
this  were  the  25th  of  April,  old  style,  how  did  Mr  Williams 
meet  with  Mr  Hilsley  at  Calais,  and  restore  him  his  money, 
when  the  24th,  old  style,  Mr  Williams  was  at  the  consult  in 
London  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  it  that  you  say  Mr  Hilsley 

at  St  Omers  ? 

Parry,     He  went  away  the  24  th  of  April,  as  I  remember. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  old  style? 

Parry,     Yes,  old  style,  according  to  the  reckoning  there. 
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Oates,  But,  my  Lord,  upon  the  oath  that  I  have  taken ; 
if  he  mean  new  style,  all  that  this  gentleman  has  said  about 
this  is  false,  except  that  I  was  there  the  20th  of  June^ 

Lord  Chief  Ju8tice,  Was  it  new  style  or  old  style  that  you 
say  Mr  Hilsley  went  away  ? 

Parry,  He  went  the  24th,  that  is  the  old  style  beyond 
sea. 

Whitebread.  I  desire  he  may  answer,  whether  he  does 
know  that  Mr  Oates  was  ever  out  of  the  house  from  the  time 
he  came  in  December  till  June,  but  one  night. 

Parry,     No,  he  never  was  out  but  one  night  at  Watton. 

Lord  Chief  Jiistice.     From  what  time  to  what  time? 

Parry,     It  was  but  two  days  and  one  night. 

Lord  Chief  Jv^tice,  What  time  was  it  that  he  was  there 
first? 

Parry,     He  came  thither  in  December. 

Lord  Chief  Jv^stice.     And  he  did  stay  there  all  the  while? 

Parry,  He  did  not  stir  from  the  college  till  the  end  of 
June ;  and  never  went  out  but  a  day  or  two,  as  I  know  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Not  as  you  know  of;  but  might  not 
he  go,  and  you  not  know  of  it  ? 

Parry.     I  am  sure  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  can  you  tell  ? 

Parry,  Not  a  scholar  goes  from  thence  to  England,  but 
the  whole  college  rings  of  it. 

Gavan,  And  then,  my  Lord,  when  they  go  out  they  go  in 
secular  clothes,  that  none  but  must  know  when  any  person 
leaves  the  college. 

Oates,  In  such  cases,  though  it  is  true  in  a  general  sense, 
yet  it  is  but  a  general  rule,  and  every  general  rule  admits  of 
its  exceptions,  and  my  case  was  a  particular  exception.  I  put 
on  the  habit  of  the  house  as  soon  as  I  returned  from  London, 
and  did  not  appear  as  if  I  had  gone  out  of  the  house,  nor  did 
I  know  that  it  was  known  that  I  had  been  out ;  for  I  never 
appeared  in  the  college  in  a  secular  habit. 

Whitebread,  What  his  clothes  were,  does  not  change  the 
place  he  sat  in ;  he  being  ancienter  than  the  boys,  had  a  privi- 
lege to  sit  in  a  particular  place,  which  must  be  known  to  all 
the  house  at  diimer  and  supper.  He  was  visible  every  day 
there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  1  do  believe  it;  and  therefore  he  says, 
not  only  that  he  was  reported  to  be  there,  but  that  he  saw  him 
there  almost  every  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  is  your  name  ? 

Doddington,     Doddiogton. 
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Oaies,     Pray  ask   him   if  he  went  bj  that  name  at  St 

Mr  JtuHce  Pemherton,     What  was  your  name  at  St  Omers? 

Ihddington.     My  name  was  Hollis  there. 

Lord  Chief  Jitatice,     How  old  are  you  ? 

Doddington,     Eighteen  years  and  a  half. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  Mr  Oates  ? 

Doddington.  He  never  went  out  of  the  college,  but  one 
night  to  Watton,  till  the  end  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  came  he  to  the  college? 

Doddington,  A  fortnight  before  Christmas,  I  do  not  mind 
the  day,  he  says  himself  it  was  the  10th  of  December. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  he  there  till  June  ? 

Doddington,  Yes,  he  never  weut  out  till  June  but  one 
night. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  that]  at  Watton? 

Doddington,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  do  you  know  that? 

Doddington,     I  only  know  that  by  what  all  the  house  said. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  see  him  every  day,  except 
that  day? 

Doddington,  I  cannot  say  I  saw  him  every  day,  because 
he  was  in  the  infirmary  once,  and  he  was  there  that  very  day 
•fter  Mr  Hilsley  went  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  day  was  it  that  Mr  Hilsley 
vent  away  ? 

Doddington,  The  24th  of  April,  new  style;  and  that  day 
he  fell  sick,  and  weat  into  the  infirmary  the  next 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  day  of  the  week  was  that  ] 

Doddington,     It  was  of  a  Sunday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  when  did  you  see  Mr  Oates  1 

Doddington,     On  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  am  not  certain. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  often  did  you  see  him  from 
the  24th  of  April  to  June?  Did  you  see  him  every  other 
day? 

Doddington,  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  every  other  day,  I  am  not 
certain  every  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  positive  ? 

Jury,  We  desire  to  know  what  time  of  the  year  he  was  in 
the  infirmary. 

Doddington,  I  discoursed  with  him  in  the  infirmary  two 
or  three  days  after  Mr  Hilsley  went  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  what  time  of  the  year  was  it  ? 

Doddington.  He  was  there  first  in  winter,  and  then  after- 
wards he  was  at  this  time,  April. 
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Lord  Chief  Jvstice,     Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Doddington.  I  saw  Mr  Gates  the  second  of  May  with  one 
Blood  or  Bumaby. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  did  you  see  him  1 

Doddington,     Walking  in  the  garden  with  Burnaby. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     When  did  you  come  into  England  ? 

Doddington,     I  came  over  the  24th  of  April. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice,     How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ? 

Doddington,     About  two  months. 

Mr  Jiistice  FembertoTi,  Why  did  you  come  overl  were  you 
sent  for  over  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Doddington,     No,  I  was  not. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     Why  did  you  comd  over  1 

Doddington,     Partly  upon  the  King's  proclamation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  proclamation  was  that? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  That  those  that  were  in  the 
seminaries  should  come  over  again. 

Fenwick,  Mr  Gifford,  what  do  you  know  about  Mr  Gates's 
coming  from  St  Gmers  1 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice.     When  came  you  from  St  Gmers  1 

Gifford.     I  came  over  about  a  month  ago. 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice,     Upon  what  occasion  1 

Gifford,  To  justify  that  Mr  Gates  was  there  all  the  while 
that  he  says  he  was  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  speak  like  an  honest  man,  there 
is  no  hurt  in  that. 

Fenu)ick.     We  sent  for  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  Mr  Gates  there  1 

Gifford,  I  saw  him  the  first  of  May  was  twelvemonth 
with  us,  and  the  21st  of  April. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  how  long  after  that  ] 

Gifford,     I  was  in  his  company  for  a  whole  week  after. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  the  first  of  May  he  was  there, 
how  can  you  tell  ] 

Gifford.  The  first  of  May  there  came  one  Mr  Bumaby  to 
the  college,  and  he  fell  into  acquaintance  with  him,  and  I  saw 
I  him  with  him :  he  was  with  us  a  whole  week  at  least  every  day 
I  after  dinner :  we  have  an  hour  always  after  dinner  to  recreate ; 
!  this  gentleman  was  there  with  us,  and  Mr  Burnaby ;  for  Mr 
Gates  seeing  us  in  the  garden  at  first,  put  himself  into  our  com- 
pany, and  kept  with  us. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  not  in  the  infirmary  1 

Gifford.     Not  at  that  time,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  he  in  the  in6rmary  ] 

Gifford.     The  day  after  Hilsley  went  away. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  remember  that? 
Gxfford.     Yes,  I  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  How  long  did  he  stay  in  the 
infirmaiy  t 

Parry,     About  three  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  for  how  long  together  did  you  see 
him  after  Mr  Hilsley's  departure  1 

Gifford,  I  can  swear  that  I  saw  him  at  least  till  June,  if 
I  can  believe  vkj  own  eyes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Your  religion  does  not  allow  you  to 
bdieve  your  own  eyes. 

Gifford,  I  can  in  my  conscience  say,  I  believe  I  saw  him 
ereiy  day,  or  every  other  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Which  do  you  say,  did  you  see  him 
ercry  other  day,  or  every  day  ? 

Gifford.  If  I  say  I  saw  him  every  other  day,  that  is 
foffident. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  know  that  he  went  out  of  the 
eoU^[e  at  any  time  ? 

Gifford,     Yes,  he  went  for  one  uight. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Whither? 

Gifford,     To  a  place  called  Watton, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  he  go  thither  for? 

Gifford,     For  his  relaxation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  came  you  to  take  such  pai*ticular 
notice  of  him,  that  he  was  there  ? 

Gifford,  It  is  impossible  but  we  should  see  him,  and  take 
notice  of  him,  for  we  dine  all  togetlier  in  one  room,  and  we 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  him,  for  he  was  at  a  distinct  table 
by  himself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  many  are  there  that  dine  in  one 
room? 

Gifford,     One  hundred  and  fifty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  could  you  know  him,  when  there 
were  so  many  ? 

G^ord,  He  was  at  a  distinct  table  by  himself,  between 
tiie  boys  and  the  religious. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  did  you.  Palmer,  see  Master 
Oitesf 

FaJm/sT.  I  saw  him  the  first  of  May,  new  style;  there  were 
itruigerB  dined  at  the  college  that  day,  whereupon  Master  Oates, 
And  several  other  boys  played  at  nine-pins,  in  the  afternoon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why,  you  do  not  count  all  boys  there, 
4oyou? 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why,  you  did  not  count  Master  Oates 
a  boy,  did  you  ? 

Palmer,  He  was  none  of  the  religious :  he  sat  indeed  at  a 
table  by  himself,  but  he  went  to  school  with  the  boys,  and  we 
called  all  the  scholars  boys. 

Lord  Chi^  Jtistice.     How  often  did  you  see  him? 

Palmer,  I  saw  him  the  first  of  May ;  the  second  of  May 
I  saw  him  with  Master  Bumaby,  a  man  that  he  had  never 
seen  in  all  his  life  before,  and  we  wondered  that  he  had  so 
much  impudence  to  insinuate  himself  into  his  company. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  is  hel 

Palrrier.     He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  now  in  Flanders. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  do  you  know  that  Mr  Oates  had 
no  acquaintance  with  him  before  ? 

Palmier,  Because  I  know  he  was  in  England,  and  came 
over  while  Master  Oates  was  actually  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  he  might  be  of  his  acquaintance 
in  England. 

Palmier.  I  heard  Master  Bumaby  say,  he  never  saw  Master 
Oates  in  all  his  life  before.  The  second  of  May  I  saw  him  at 
the  action,  the  fifth  of  May  Master  Killinbeck  went  away,  I 
saw  Master  Oates  actually  there  then.  Master  Pool  went  away ; 
and  I  remember  Oates  was  there  for  a  particular  reason ;  he 
was  a  kind  of  a  weak  man,  something  suit,  not  over  wise,  and 
we" were  asking  him,  why  he  would  go  away  by  himself;  and 
talking  of  it  afterwards,  says  Master  Oates,  He  does  not  go 
alone,  for  there  goes  Esquire  Pool  and  Esquire  Fool  together. 
The  eleventh  day  we  had  an  action,  a  play  also,  whereupon 
there  was  a  particular  place  for  the  musicians  to  play  in,  where 
no  one  else  was  to  sit ;  Master  Oates  would  sit  there,  and 
thereupon  Master  Watson  quarrelled  with  him,  and  they  had 
like  to  have  fought. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     This  was  the  11th  of  May  1 

Palmer.  Yes,  my  Lord,  new  style,  and  the  other  was  the 
5  th. 

Lord  Chief  Jiistice.     But  you  saw  him  betwixt  that  timel 

Palmer.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  so  for  how  long] 

Palmer.  I  saw  him  at  four  o'clock  in  a  morning,  reading 
Father  Worsley's  Controversies,  and  so  for  sevei-al  days  together. 

Fenwick.     Did  he  go  away  before  June  1 

Palmer,     No,  he  never  stirred  till  June. 

^tV  Cr.  Levinz,  Did  not  you  go  sometime  by  the  name  of 
Sanders  or  HiU  % 

Palmer,     No,  only  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Palmer. 
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Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  Hark  you,  sir,  who  maintained  you  at  St 
Omerst     Do  not  you  know  one  Mr  Caryl  ? 

PcUmer,     No,  my  father  maintained  me. 

Lord  CIdef  Justice.     Who  is  your  father) 

Palmer,     Sir  Philip  Palmer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  country  gentleman  is  he  ] 

Faliner,     Buckinghamshire. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     He  is  cup-bearer  to  the  King. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  How  long  have  you.  Cox,  been  from 
Saint  Omers  ? 

Cox.     Two  months. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  countryman  are  you  1 

Cox,     I  was  bom  at  Brussels. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Master  Oates  ? 

Cox,     Yes,  1  did,  very  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  ? 

Cox,     At  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  1 

Cox,  I  left  St  Omers  seven  months  ago,  and  I  came  away 
JSh.  the  month  of  November,  after  Master  Oates.  My  Lord,  I 
oui  prove  that  he  was  there  in  April  and  May.  I  went  from 
Si  Omers  to  Brussels,  and  from  Biiissels  I  came  sti*aight  to 
London. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    When  did  you  see  Master  Oates  there  ? 

Cox,  I  saw  him  at  St  Omers,  when  he  says  he  was  in  £ng* 
kiid ;  Master  Pool,  who  was  my  music  master,  was  sick  there, 
and  Master  Oates  was  often  with  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  you  there  all  the  time  he  was 
ftheref 

Cooc    Yes,  till  he  went  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  he  go  away  f 

Cox,     In  the  month  of  July. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  sure  of  that  1 


Cox.     Yes,  I  auL 
Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Cox.     No,  July. 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 


Not  in  June  ? 


Why  he  differs  from  all  the  rest. 
What  month  did  he  go  away  ? 

Cox,  I  can  prove  that  Mr  Oates  was  never  absent  from 
St  Omers,  till  he  went  away  for  good  and  all. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    When  was  that  % 

Cox,  He  went  after  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he 
nys  was  in  England  in  April. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Come,  come,  answer  me  plainly,  if  you 
cu,  in  what  mouth  Mr  Oates  left  St  Omers  1 
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Cox,  I  say,  Mr  Oates  was  never  absent  fix)m  St  Omers, 
till  the  consult  of  the  Jesuits  was  over,  which  he  has  confessed 
himself  to  be  at. 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice,     When  was  that  ? 

Cox,  Why  it  was  after  May,  it  is  no  matter  what  the 
month  was,  whether  June  or  July.  (At  which  the  people 
laughed.) 

Cox.  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sirs  1  suppose  I  mistake  the 
month,  it  is  no  matter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  we  are  now  upon  a  question 
of  time,  and  you  cannot  tell  that  a  man  is  there  at  a  certain 
time,  unless  you  can  prove  the  certain  time  when  he  came  away. 

Cox.  I  can  prove,  that  he  was  there  till  after  the  consult 
of  the  Jesuits.     (And  then  the  people  laughed  again.) 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Aye,  I  believe  you  there,  'tis  enough 
for  you,  but  you  have  done  a  very  great  prejudice  to  those  per- 
sons that  you  came  for,  for  you  come  to  prove  the  conclusion, 
but  do  not  take  notice  of  what  mediums  you  are  to  use.  Say 
you,  if  I  can  but  prove  that  he  was  there  till  after  the  consult 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  is  the  thing  in  question,  and  I  need  no 
more ;  but  this  is  serving  a  turn  only :  pray  can  you  tell  me 
what  month  he  came  to  St  Omei-s  1 

Cox.     Yes,  he  came  thither  in  the  month  of  December. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  when  did  he  go  away  again  ? 

Cox.  He  was  never  absent  from  St  Omers,  out  of  the  view 
of  the  scholars,  except  one  night,  that  he  went  to  Watton,  and 
one  day,  when  he  was  in  the  infirmary,  but  even  at  that  time 
he  was  seen  by  some  of  the  scholars. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Yet  you  cannot  tell  the  time  that  he 
went  away  1 

Cox.     He  was  never  absent  all  the  while. 

Mr  Justice  Windham.  Do  you  know  when  the  consult  of 
the  Jesuits  was  ]  uf)on  what  day  ? 

Cox.  He  says  he  went  away  with  Mr  Hilsley,  but  he  did 
not,  I  can  prove  the  contmry. 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice.  No,  no,  he  says  he  followed  him,  and 
overtook  him  at  Calais. 

Cox,  That  is  false,  and  I  can  prove  it :  one  Mr  Conquest 
was  to  go  for  England  that  day,  and  he  came  into  the  Refectory, 
and  told  us  a  story  of  this  Mr  Conquest's  being  unwilling  to 
rise  in  the  morning  to  go  for  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  he  tell  that  story  ? 

Cox.     That  day  that  he  was  to  go  for  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  long  was  that  after  Mr  Hilsley 
went  away  1 
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C'occ     The  day  alter. 

Gavan,  When  was  the  time  that  Mr  Conquest  went  for 
Englandl 

Cox.     In  the  month  of  May,  as  we  count. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    What  time  in  the  month  of  May  ? 

Cox,  It  was  the  5th  :  and  he  says,  that  Mr  Pool  and  Mr 
Nevil  were  in  England  with  him,  but  I  can  testify  that  they 
were  not  absent,  for  one  of  them  was  my  music-master. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,    Was  he  there  all  May  1 

Cox.     Yes,  that  I  can  testify  upon  my  oath. 

Lord  C hie/  Justice,     And  all  Jimel 

Cox.  Yea,  my  Lord,  but  if  I  prove  he  was  not  in  May  in 
England  it  is  sufficient. 

Lord  Chief  JvMice.  Upon  my  word  you  deserve  a  sharp 
penance,  for  running  into  that  fault  two  or  three  times :  you 
have  done  them  no  kindness  in  this  matter. 

Gavcm.  If  your  Lordship  will  take  advantage  of  every 
drcnmstance,  young  men  may  not  remember  the  particular  day 
of  his  going  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  you  hear  how  he  delivers  his  evi- 
dence, it  is  as  if  he  had  been  instructed.  You  must  come  and 
]Hrove  that  Oates  was  not  in  England  in  April  and  May,  and 
that  will  do  our  business;  for  he  tells  you  it  is  sufficient; 
but  we  will  have  it  proved  to  satisfy  us. 

Cox.     But  why  should  I  say  more  than  I  know  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  mean  more  than  you  are  in- 
fltmcted  about.  I  only  ask  you  one  short  question,  Do  you 
know  when  Mr  Oates  left  St  Omers?    Name  the  month. 

Gavan.     If  you  do  not  remember  the  time,  say  so. 

Cox.     My  Lord,  I  cannot  remember  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Then  call  another.     Who  stood  up. 

Oates.     My  Lord,  I  desire  they  may  be  examined  apart. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that     When  came  yon  Billing  from  St  Omers  1 

Billing.     I  came  there  months  ago,  I  think. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Mr  Oates  t 

Billing.     Very  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  did  you  see  him  at  St  Omers  1 

Billing.  I  saw  him  when  he  came,  the  bame  day,  or  the  day 
ait^. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  thati 

Billing.     The  10th  of  December. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  he  stayed  there,  how  long  1 

Billing.     Till  the  latter  end  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  never  absent! 
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Billing.  I  can  very  well  remember  that  he  went  to  Wat- 
ton  in  the  Christmas,  I  was  then  in  the  infirmary  myself^  and 
he  and  his  companion  came  in  there  to  see  us,  and  said  he  had 
been  at  Watton. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  he  was  twice  in  the  infirmary, 
was  he  not  1 

Billing,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  was  the  second  time  ? 

Billing.  The  second  time  was  in  April,  I  went  in  the  week 
before  Christmas :  on  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  day  I  came  out 
again. 

Lord  Chief  JuLstice.  But  you  say  the  second  time  was  in 
April] 

Billing.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  was  he  there  then  1 

Billing,  I  was  not  with  him  then,  but  I  think  three  or 
four  days. 

Were  you  in  the  college  then  % 


Did  you  see  him  in  the  college  from 


Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Billing.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice. 
time  to  time  1 

Billing.     I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  1 

Billing.     For  all  the  time  that  he  stayed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  was  that  ] 

Billing.     From  December  to  the  latter  end  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  there  all  May  f 

Billing.  Yes.  He  says  he  was  eight  days  in  England, 
but  he  could  not  be  so,  for  he  entered  himself  into  the  sodality 
the  25th  of  March,  and  not  long  after  his  admission,  he  was 
put  to  read  every  Sunday  morning  at  six  o'clock.  After  he 
began  to  read,  he  never  was  absent  from  that  time  till  the 
time  he  went  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why,  did  he  read  when  he  was  sick  ? 

Billing.     He  was  not  sick  upon  the  Sunday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  say  he  was  sick  in  April? 

BiUiiig.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  was  ho  not  sick  of  a  Sunday  in 
AprU? 

Billing,  He  was  only  a  little  indisposed,  and  frequented 
the  infirmary  in  the  day-time  for  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  read  at  the  time  he  was  sick  in 
the  infirmary  ? 

Billing.    He  was  not  sick  a  whole  week. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  it  reach  to  a  Sunday  t 

Billing.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  did  be  continue  there? 

Billing.    Till  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  see  him  once  in  two  or  three 
dtjBt 

Billing.  Yes,  I  did,  constantly.  Upon  the  2nd  of  May,  I 
particularly  remember,  looking  out  into  the  garden,  I  saw  Mr 
Blunt  walking  in  the  garden,  and  Mr  Oates  with  him :  and 
obaenring  him  to  be  very  familiar  with  him,  I  asked  some  that 
were  with  me,  Does  this  Sampson,  he  went  by  that  name  in 
the  college,  know  Dick  Blunt  ?  No,  said  they ;  and  we  wondered 
•t  his  oou6dence,  having  no  greater  acquaintance ;  I  saw  him 
that  day,  walking  in  the  garden  with  Blunt  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  was  the  2nd  of  May  1 

Billing.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  he  was  constantly  in  this  gentle- 
man's company  that  day  ? 

Billing.  Yes ;  and  moreover  the  same  day  Sampson  was 
walking  with  one  John  Rushton  in  the  garden,  and  seeing 
me  walk  alone,  Thomas,  says  he,  have  you  never  a  companion  1 
No,  Sampson,  said  I :  Well,  said  he,  pray  thee  come  to  us.  So 
I  was  with  him,  walking  a  little  while,  and  then  Blunt,  and 
one  Henry  Howard,  were  playing  one  with  another,  throwing 
lUmes  at  one  another's  shins.  At  which  he  was  displeased, 
and  said,  if  they  would  not  be  quiet,  he  would  go  and  tell  the 
rector.  Howard  was  hasty,  spoke  angrily  to  him,  and  said, 
if  he  would  not  be  quiet,  he  would  beat  him :  but  Mr  Oates 
peniflting,  and  daring  him,  says  he.  What,  do  you  dare 
met  and  comes  up  to  him,  and  throws  up  Mr  Oates*  heels. 
With  that  Mr  Oates  looked  very  fretfully  upon  him,  and  with- 
drew himself  into  the  infirmary,  as  we  thought  to  speak  to 
the  rector.  And  by  these  particulars,  and  such  as  these,  I  re- 
Biember  to  have  seen  him  every  day,  one  day  with  another,  or 
eveij  other  day,  at  St  Omers,  till  he  went  away,  which  was  in 
Jime. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  came  you,  Townley,  from  St 
Omersf 

TowvJUy.     A  week  before  Easter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.   When  saw  you  Mr  Oates  at  St  Omers  1 

Townley.     I  saw  him  in  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  else  ? 

Townley.     In  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  else  1 

TownUy.     In  April. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  there  in  all  April,  all  May, 
and  all  June  ? 

Tovmley,  No,  not  all  June.  He  went  away,  as  I  take  it, 
about  the  10th  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Tr&j  how  often  did  you  see  him'? 
Every  day  ? 

Tovmley.  I  conversed  with  him  every  day.  He  was 
partly  a  scholar,  and  partly  a  Father;  and  sat  at  a  table  by 
I  himself.  He  went  to  school  as  a  scholar ;  he  did  not  learn,  as 
the  rest  of  the  boys  did,  but  he  went  to  school,  as  the  boys  did, 
and  was  at  a  table  from  the  fathers,  as  the  boys  were,  but  apart 
and  alone. 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice.  How  often  did  you  see  him  7  every 
other  day  1 

Towrdey.     Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What,  for  all  April  and  all  Mayl 

Towrdey,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  came  you  to  take  such  particular 
notice  of  it,  that  you  can  say  you  saw  him  every  other  day  ? 

Towrdey.  If  I  constantly  dine  with  one,  or  if  he  be  at 
a  single  table  alone,  he  cannot  be  absent,  but  I  must  take 
notice  of  it:  and  he  was  neither  as  a  father,  nor  as  a  scholar, 
but  betwixt  both,  and  therefore  the  more  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  you  say,  he  sitting  by  himself, 
and  being  distinct  from  all  the  others,  you  might  more  easily 
observe  his  absence,  than  any  othera.     This  is  that  you  say  % 

Towrdey.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  came  you.  Fall,  from  St 
Omers? 

FaU.     About  two  months  ago. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  Mr  Gates  ? 

Fcdl.  I  saw  him  when  I  was  in  syntax,  and  now  I  am  in 
poetry. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  month  did  you  see  him  inl 

FaU,     When  he  came  first,  it  was  at  Christmas. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Christmas  last? 

FaU.     No,  Christmas  1677. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  did  you  see  him  there  t 

FdU.  From  that  time  till  June,  only  when  he  was  at 
Watton. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  never  sick  ] 

Fall.     I  saw  him  in  the  infirmary  myself. 

Liord  Chief  Justice.     How  can  you  tell  when  a  man  is  sickl 

Fall.  I  do  not  pretend  to  that,  but  he  was  in  the  infirmary 
as  a  sick  man. 
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Lwd  Chief  Justice.     How  came  you  to   take   particular 
Boticeofitf 

FcJL    I  took  no  particular  notice,  but  I  have  recollected 
Bj  memoiy. 

Lofd  Chirf Justice,     Upon  what  occasion) 

FcM,    Upon  this  occasion. 

Lcfd  Chief  Justice,     How  often  did  you  see  bim  1 

FaU.    Every  day. 

Ufd  Chief  Justice,     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  con- 
vntt 

Fall    My  Lord,  I  have  been  there  two  years  and  a  half. 

Lrrd  Chief  Justice,    When  came  you,  Hall,  from  St  Omersi 

Hall.    In  July,  my  Lord. 

iMd  Chi/f  Justice,     How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 

Hall    Seven  years,  and  upwards. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  since  you  came  from  thence  1 

HaJL    In  July  in  the  year  1678. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    And  did  you  see  Mr  Oates  there  then? 

HaU.    No,  my  Lord. 
\     Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  him  there,  then  ? 

Bail.    I  saw  him  there  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

Mi  Chief  Justice.     What,  all  June  ] 

BoU.    No,  my  Lord. 

•^orrf  Chief  Justice.     How  long  in  June  1 

&tf.    He  went  away  about  the  23rd  of  June. 

Zorrf  Chief  Justice.     How  came  you  to  take  such  particular 
•^  Mr  Oates  was  there  all  this  while  % 

B(dl.    I  was  a  servant  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     In  what  way  ? 

SaU,    A  refectorian,  a  butler. 

^  Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  keep  books  of  what  meat  and 

'  '  they  had  % 

SaU.    No;  I  laid  their  table,  drew  their  beer,  and  laid 
the  bread. 

^orrf  Chief  Justice,     And  did  you  serve  Mr  Oates  with 
'**'d  and  beer  every  day  1 
B(dL    Yes,  my  Lord,  most  days. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  serve  the  infirmary  1 
Boll    No,  my  Lord. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,    But  you  say  you  served  him  every 

^BoJl.    Yes,  my  Lord,  the  most  of  the  time  he  remained 
^®*  •  I  acknowledge  he  was  in  the  infirmary. 

*^^  Chief  Justice.     How  long] 

«afl.    Four  or  five  days,  or  thereabouts. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     Waa  he  in  the  college  in  At^ril  1 

I/all.     Yea,  my  Lord,  all  along. 

Lord  Cku</ Justice.     And  all  May  t 

HalL  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  aaw  him  all  May,  I  laid  his  IhIiIb 
near  the  door,  at  a  particular  plaoe  where  he  alwayn  Bat. 

Jury.     "What  euiployment  is  he  of  nowl 

Lord  Chiff  Ju»tiae.     What  made  you  noma  to  England ) 

Hall.     My  Lurd,  I  had  not  my  health  there. 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee.     How  long  bad  you  lived  there  \ 

Hall.    Seven  yeurs,  and  upwards. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  when  began  jou  to  be  sick! 

Hall.     I  had  not  my  lienlth  at  Chriatmiis,  16T7. 

Lord  Chief  Juetiee.  What  employment  have  you  here,  for 
you  had  a  good  place  there  1 

Hall.      I  live  at  home,  with  my  father  and  my  friends. 

Lord  Chief  Jmtiai.     What  is  your  father,  where  lives  he  ) 

Hall.     He  is  a  gentleman;  he  Uvea  in  Hadnorahire. 

Lord  Chiff  Juetiee.     When  came  you  to  Lundoiit 

HtUl.     I  csma  to  England  in  July,  1678. 

Lord  Chief  J'lslire.  But  you  say  your  father  is  in  Radnor- 
shire, when  came  you  here  to  I^ndon  ! 

Hall.  I  have  been  here  about  a  month.  I  was  sunimonod 
up  as  a  witness. 

Dallison  was  called,  but  did  not  appear ;  and  Mauiinel 
apjieai'ing,  but  sjieaking  French,  and  no  Eogliuh,  and  an  inter-'' 
preter  not  being  ready,  he  was  fur  the  jiresent,  by  ihe  oonseul 
of  the  prisoners,  set  aside.     And  one  Cook  cal1e<l. 

Iiord  Chief  Jimtir.e.     When  came  you  from  St  Omers! 

Cook.     In  January. 

Lord  Chief  Jnttiee.     And  whei-e  have  you  been  ever  since  ? 

Cook.     Here  in  town. 

Lord  Chi'f  JiLSliee.     Does  your  father  live  here  in  town ) 

Cook.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  ChufJuatire.     Do  your  friends  live  here! 

Cook,     No.  my  Loi'd. 

Lord  Chiff  Juatii-r..     You  came  over  upon  this  occa-iiou? 

Cook,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jiuliee.     When  did  you  see  Mr  Gates  there  I 

Cook,     I  saw  him  last  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  was  he  there  in  July  I 

Cook.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Juslitx.     What  time  did  he  go  away  t 

Cook.     The  23rd,  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  St  John  Baptist, 

Lord  Chiif  Jvttiee.      How  do  you  knowt 

Cook,     I  mode  him  soma  clothes. 
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Lord  Chirf  Justice,     Are  you  a  tailor  1 

Cook,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  often  did  you  see  him  ? 

Cook,     Every  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  came  he  to  keep  you  company  ? 

Cook,     I  could  not  but  see  him,  sometimes  I   saw  him 
twenty  times  a  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  he  in  April  t 

Cook,     He  was  there  all  April. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     He  might  be  absent  one  day,  or  so, 
and  you  see  him  not 

Cook.     He  used  to  come  twice  a  week  to  my  shop  for 
things. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  there  all  May  1 

Cook,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  say  you  saw  him  every  other 
dayt 

Cook,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,    Why,  Sir,  there  are  150  scholars  there,  how 
can  you  tell  he  was  there  so  well  1 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     Can  you  tell  every  one  that  was 
there  all  that  time  ? 

Cook,     No,  I  cannot  tell  every  one  that  was  there,  but  he 
was  particular  enough.' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  live  in  town  as  a  tailor,  or  in 
the  College  1 

Cook,     In  the  College. 

Mr  Belujood,  Was  Mr  Oates  at  Watton  any  part  of  the 
time) 

Cook,  Yes,  he  was.  I  cannot  say  the  day,  it  was  in  April, 
hat  only  one  night. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Hai^k  you,  how  came  you  to  take 
notice  that  he  was  at  Watton  one  night? 

Cook.     It  was  talked  of  among  all  the  scholars. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  can  you  remember  what  was  said 
a  year  ago  of  one  man  ] 

Cook,     It  was  reported  all  over  the  house. 

Gavan.  In  one  place  of  his  namitive,  he  says  he  came  over 
with  Sir  John  Warner,  and  Sir  Thomas  Preston. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
If  you  can  contradict  him  in  anything  that  has  been  sworn 
here,  do. 

Gavan.  If  we  can  prove  him  perjured  at  any  time,  we  do 
•ur  business. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  should  have  proved  him  perjured 
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before.  How  can  we  prove  one  case  in  another?  And  then 
he  had  been  provided  to  make  his  defence.  Can  he  come  pre- 
pared to  make  good  everything  he  has  said  in  his  life  1 

OcUes.  Can  I  come  to  make  good  my  evidence  against  all 
I  have  done  in  my  life  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  he  has  forsworn  himself  in  any 
former  trial,  if  that  appeared,  you  have  all  the  reason  to  make 
use  of  it;  but  you  have  not  taken  the  right  way,  you  should 
have  indicted  him  and  tried  him  for  perjury  in  the  former 
tiial,  and  then  he  could  not  have  been  heard  at  all  in  this. 

Whitebread.     We  were  all  prisoners  close  shut  up. 

Lord  Chief  Jv^iice,  We  know  you  have  a  party  strong 
enough,  and  willing  enough  to  convict  him  of  perjury,  if  they 
could ;  but  if  you  can  give  such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  the  jury 
he  was  absent  all  April  and  all  May,  you  have  said  a  great 
thing.     His  evidence  will  be  quite  contradicted. 

Whitebread,  He  says  he  came  over  with  Sir  Thomas  Pres- 
ton and  Sir  John  Warner  and  others. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  says  nothing  of  it  now. 

Oates.    My  Lord,  I  will  answer  it,  if  you  please. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  They  desire  to  know  who  came  over 
with  you  when  you  came  in  April. 

Oates,  I  will  tell  you,  and  to  convince  the  Court,  that  in 
neither  of  the  trials  I  did  contradict  myself,  I  say,  I  named 
some  persons  at  one  time  that  I  did  not  name  at  another, 
because  some  men's  names  occurred  to  my  mind  at  one 
time  that  did  not  at  another.  There  came  over  with  me  the 
rector  of  Liege,  Sir  John  Warner,  Father  Williams,  Father 
Marsh,  Father  Warner,  Sir  Tho.  Preston  and  others. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice,     This  is  dealing  plainly  with  you. 

One  Bartlett  was  called. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Bartlett,     I  am  a  Dutchman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Can  you  speak  English  ] 

Bartlett,     Yes,  a  little. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  came  you  from  St  Omers? 

Bartlett,     The  23rd  of  May  in  the  year  1678,  new  style. 

Gavan,  This  man  is  come  to  testify,  that  Oates  is  perjured 
about  Sir  John  Warner. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice,  He  is  to  contradict  Mr  Oates's  testi- 
mony, for  he  says  he  came  over  about  Sir  Johu  Warner,  and 
you  say  Sir  John  did  not  come  at  that  time. 

Gavan,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Well,  when  did  Sii*  John  Warner  come 
over  from  St  Omers  ) 
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Bartlett     Whither  I 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Into  England. 

Bartlett.     He  has  not  been  in  England  all  May  nor  ApriL 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  he  1 

Bartlett,     He  was  at  Watton.     I  saw  him  thera 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  there  all  that  time? 

Bartlett,     Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,     Were  you  there  all  May  ? 

Bartlett.     Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  did  you  come  into  England  1 

Bartlett,     The  23rd  of  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ? 

Bartlett,     About  five  or  six  weeks. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice,     What  is  your  name? 

Bartlett,     My  name  is  BaHlett. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  you  came  over  23rd  of 
May. 

Bartlett,     I  did  not  come  over  till  the  latter  end  of  Juna 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  said,  you  came  the  23rd  of 
May. 

Bartlett,  No,  my  Lord,  I  thought  you  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion when  Mr  Oates  came  over. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  He  said  so,  as  your  Lordship  said 
before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  do  you  know  when  Mr  Oates 
came  over  ? 

Bartlett,     I  heard  so  beyond  sea. 

Then  one  Carlier,  a  foreigner,  appearing,  and  not  being 
able  to  speak  English,  Mr  Tisser  the  Under-Sheriff  of  Middlesex 
was  sworn  truly  to  interpret  his  testimony. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Tisser,  you  are  only  to  tell  us 
what  he  says :  ask  him  when  he  came  into  England  last. 

Tisser,     Between  seven  and  eight  weeks  ago. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Ask  him  if  he  knows  where  Sir  John 
Warner  was,  last  summer  was  a  year  ago. 

Tisser.     He  was  in  Watton  for  two  years  last  past 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  he  all  April  and  May? 

Tisser.  The  last  Sunday  in  April  Sir  John  Warner  was  at 
lus  house  at  Watton. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     And  where  was  he  all  May  ? 

Tisser,     In  the  same  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Ask  him  how  he  knows. 

Tisser,     He  was  a  gardener  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  seems  he  says  to  the  same  effect  as 
tlie  last  witness  did.     Call  the  next,  and  ask  him  if  he  knows 
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Sir  John  Warner,  and  where  he  was  j4.pril   and 
twelvemontb. 

Tisser.     He  was  at  Watton  all  April  and  Hmj, 
tinuecl  there  till  September. 

Lord  Chu-f  Justice.     What  cinality  is  Ije  ofl 

Tiseer.    He  goes  along  with  h  vessel  between  St  C 
Watton,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  true. 

Lord  Chief  Juslict.     Ask  him  if  he  saw  him  e**ry; 

Tis»'.r.     Generally  daily. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  religion  is  he  of  7 

Ti»efr.    The  Roman  religion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Ask  Bailee,  dofla  he  know 
Warner;  whei-e  was  he  all  April  and  Muy. 

Tiseer.     At  Watton  all  April  and  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Ask  bini  how  he  can  teU. 

Tiseer.     He  says  he  is  a  serTant  of  the  honao. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  did  he  see  liim  then  dail 

Tiaser.  He  gave  him  directions  to  make  a  hastyc 
i  is  a  mason,  and  lie  gave  Lim  directions  ilxily  ^w 
,w  him  every  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  he  a 
le  same  purpose  that  the  three  witnesseH  before  ■ 
I  ia  a  muson,  and  huilt  a  bastyment  by  direction 
Juhu  Warner,  and  thiit  he  cameduily  to  give  direction* 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you,  Joseph,  know  8ir 
Pi-eston  1 

Joseph.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  him  I 

Joseph.     In  the  mooths  of  April,  May,  and  tTune. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  he  then  1 

Joseph.     At  tlie  English  Houxe  at  Li^ge. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.     How  often  did  you  see  b 

Joseph.     Every  day  almost. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  were  you  therel 

Jos^h.     Porter  of  the  g.ite. 

Lord  Chief  JjLStire.     You  saw  bim  all  the  month  d 

Joseph.     Every  day,  most  commonly. 

XorcJ  Chi^  Justice,     Did  you  see  hini  once  in  a  dayi 

Joseph.     I  saw  him  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  hini  every  dajl 

Joseph.  Every  day,  commooJy,  I  cannot  abaolal 
two  or  three  daja  in  the  week. 

Sir  Cr.  Levins.  Do  you  know  of  any  time  that  S 
Preston  was  absent  from  Liege  t 

Joseph.     He  waa  in  the  time  of  vacancy. 
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Leoinz.     Was  he  absent  in  April  or  May  ] 
No. 

\ief  Justice,     When  are  the  vacancies  ? 

In  August. 
iief  JiLstice,     Carpentier,  do  you  know  Sir  Thomas 

ier.     Yes,  my  Lord,  very  well. 

\ief  Justice,     Where  did  you  know  hiui  % 

ier,     I  knew  him  at  Liege. 

ief  Justice,   Did  you  see  him  there  in  April  and  May  1 

ier.     Every  day  I  saw  him,  all  April  and  May. 

\.ief  Justice,     What  office  had  you  there  % 

ier,      I  was  caterer. 

My  Loixi,  we  have  no  more  witnesses  as  to  this 

qase  is  different  from  the  others :  Mr  Oates  says 
see  me  in  the  congregation,  but  he  says,  he  after- 
ny  hand  to  the  consult :  I  have  a  witness  to  prove 
lat  time  at  Wolverhampton.  No  body  has  a  right 
e  congregation  till  he  becomes  a  professed  Jesuit, 
it  time  I  was  not. 

.ief  Justice,  He  does  not  charge  you  to  have  been 
fs  he  saw  your  hand  to  it. 

My  Lord,  I  was  then  in  the  country. 
ief  Justice  North,     That  will  do  you  some,  and  yet 
rvice,  if  you  can  prove  yourself  at  Wolverhampton 
:  call  your  witnesses. 

ief  Justice.  Mr  Gavan,  he  says  he  saw  a  letter  of 
^  an  account  how  affairs  stood  in  Staffordshire  and 
that  afterwards  in  July,  before  Mr  Ashby  went 
heard  you  discourse  of  the  same  matter :  and  though 
barge  his  memory  to  say  he  saw  you  the  24  th  of 
te  says,  I  saw  his  hand  to  the  consult;  and  being 
he  knew  your  hand,  he  says  he  knew  it  by  your 
Q  of  exchange  in  his  presence. 

I  could  not  sign  the  consult  in  London,  and  not  be 

uf  Justice  Nortli,  I  believe  in  such  a  business  you 
V  many  hands  you  have  \  but  we  will  not  prevent 
your  witnesses :  you  are  upon  youi*  life,  do  not 
lie,  call  them  quickly. 

ief  Justice,     What  do  you  call  them  to  prove  1 
That  I  was  at  Wolverhampton  the  24th  and  25th. 

Iff  Justice,  You  say.  Sir  (to  Oates),  you  saw  his 
(consult  in  April ;  when  was  it  that  you  saw  it? 

44 
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Oates,    It  was  in  June,  or  July. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.     You  might  set  your  hand  after- 
wards to  it,  if  you  were  not  there  then. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    You  say  you  were  then  in  Staffordshire, 

might  not  you  set  your  hand  afterwards  when  you  came  to 

townl     I  will  tell  you,  Mr  Gavan,  in  April  they  met,  aud 

had  such  a  resolution ;  you  were  then  in  Staffordshire ;  might 

I  not  you  come  to  town  in  July  following,  and  set  your  hand  to 

'  what  was  agreed  in  April  before?    You  cannot  contradict  him, 

;  but  by  shewing  that  all  June  and  July  you  were  not  here :  For 

I  if  you  prove  yourself  to  have  been  at  Wolverhampton  in  Apri], 

that  will  not  serve  the  turn.     You  seem  to  make  a  very  great 

defence  of  this.     All  that  Mr  Oates  says  is,  that  the  24th  of 

April  he  was  present  where  there  wm  a  consult  had  about  the 

death  of  the  King,  and  divers  persons  set  their  hands  to  the 

resolve.    Mr  Gavan  afterwards  was  in  town,  and  then,  says  he, 

I  saw  his  hand  set  to  the  consult :  I  will  not  charge  my  memory 

to  say  he  was  present,  but  I  will  tell  you  why  I  believe  it 

was  his  hand,  because  I  saw  him  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 

that  was  just  like  the  same  hand. 

Gavan.  Ay  but,  my  Lord,  I  was  not  here  in  April. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  this  proves,  in  effect,  that  you  set 
your  hand  to  the  thing  afterwards.  If  you  should  prove  your-* 
self  never  so  plainly  not  to  have  been  there  in  April,  you  do 
not  come  to  the  thing:  it  is  still  a  no7i  liquet^  whether  you 
were  here  July,  or  no.  Mr  Oates  does  not  positively  charge 
you  as  to  April.  Call  your  witnesses,  and  prove  what  you  will. 
Gavan.  Mrs  Winford.  I  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  a!»k 
her  where  I  was  the  23rd  of  July. 

Winford.     My  Lord,  he  was  a  sojourner  at  our  house  the 
most  part  of  the  summer,  in  June  and  July  both.     In  July  the 
'  23rd  he  went  away  from  my  house,  and  took  another  lodging 
more  convenient  for  that  which  he  had  to  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  1     In  what  town  was  this  1 
•         Winford.     At  Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  never  away  all  that  timel 
Winford.     No ;  then  he  went  to  another  lodging  there. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  say  that  he  sojourned  with 
you  all  June  and  July  till  the  23rd  ] 

Winford,     He  sojourned  with  me  longer ;  but  I  only  name 
:  those  months,  because  they  are  only  in  question. 
j        Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  did  he  go  when  he  left  you  1 
j         Winford.     He  took  another  lodging  in  the  town. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  did  you  see  him  then  1 
Wiriford,     I  saw  him  there  every  day,  or  every  other  day. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  a  Koman  CathoKc  ? 

WinforcL    Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  so. 

Poole  was  the  next  witness. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     Do  you  know  Mr  Gavan  1 

Foole,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  have  you  known  him  1 

FooU,    Six  or  seven  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Where  was  he  this  time  twelve- 
BKmihl 

Pooie.     At  Mrs  Winford^s  house  at  Wolverhampton. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  do  you  know  1 

Poole.     I  was  a  servant  there  in  the  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     And  where  was  he  in  April  1 

Poole,     He  was  at  my  mistress's  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     And  where  was  he  in  May? 

Poole,     I  believe  he  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    And  why  do  you  believe  he  was  there  1 

Poole.  Because  I  do  not  remember  his  going  forth,  till  the 
latter  end  of  July,  he  was  there  in  June  too. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  answer  readily,  as  to  June  and 
July ;  why  did  you  stick  at  the  month  of  May,  more  than  the 
other  months  ?  when  I  asked  you  where  he  was  in  April,  you 
Mud  he  was  at  home  ;  why  do  you  doubt  whether  he  was  there 
in  May  %  tell  us  why  it  is  not  as  certain  to  you  that  he  was 
there  in  May,  as  that  he  was  there  in  June. 

Poole,     I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  why  did  you  not  answer  then  as 
retdily  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  ? 

Poole.     My  Lord,  any  one  may  mistake. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  This  you  were  not  prepared  for,  and 
it  was  a  question  you  did  not  come  ready  to  answer.  Are  you 
a  Boman  Catholic  1 

Poole,     Yes,  my  Lord.     [Here  the  people  laughed.] 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  you  must  know  there  is  no 
other  use  to  be  made  of  it,  but  only  to  shew,  that  Protestants 
are  so  averse  to  popery  in  England,  that  they  will  not  endure  a 
Boman  Catholic  in  England.  But  they  are  good  evidence,  and 
competent  witnesses,  I  must  tell  you  that,  and  no  man  must 
deny  it;  for  though  you  deny  heaven  to  us,  yet  we  will  not 
deny  heaven  to  you,  nor  witnesses;  though  you  say  hereticks 
will  be  damned,  yet  we  hope  they  will  never,  while  they  do  not 
follow  your  practices.     [At  which  the  people  gave  a  great  shout.] 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  must  pardon  the  i)eople's  shout- 
ing; for  you  have  turned  their  hearts  so  that  there  is  no  living 
ftr  a  papist  in   England,  I  will   maintain   it.     [The  people 
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shouted  again.]     You  shall  have  all  the  justice  that  can  be, 
and  all  the  favour  the  law  will  allow. 

Gavan,  If  there  be  but  a  place  for  us  in  heaven,  I  am 
contented.  I  desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  ask  this  Mrs 
Catharine  Winford,  whether  she  remembers  that  I  came  from 
Lord  Aston 's  the  Monday  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mrs  Winford,  what  say  you  ?  do  you 
remember  any  passages  about  the  time  he  left  your  house  ? 

Wivford.  My  Lord,  I  did  not  know  directly  and  positively 
what  I  should  come  to  answer,  and  therefore  I  cannot  recollect 
myself. 

Lord  Chief  Jtisdce.  Do  you  know  that  he  went  to  any 
gentleman^s  house  sometime  before  he  left  your  house  1 

Wiriford.     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  went  often  abroad. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    To  whose  1 

Winford.     To  Lord  Aston's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  before  ? 

Winford.     I  cannot  tell. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  long  did  he  stay  at  my  Lord's  ? 
Did  he  ever  stay  five  or  six  days  1 

Winford,     I  cannot  tell. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  My  meaning  is  this,  in  plain  English, 
to  ask  you  j)lainly,  and  you  ought  in  conscience  to  speak  the 
truth  as  much  as  if  you  were  upon  your  oath ;  for  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  God,  who  will  judge  you  as  severely  for  a  falsehood  in 
this  case  as  in  the  other.  I  would  ask  you  whether  he  could 
possibly  be  absent,  and  make  a  step  to  London,  and  you  be 
never  the  wiser  1 

Winford.  My  Lord,  I  am  as  confident  as  I  can  be  of  any- 
thing in  the  world,  of  the  contrary. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Might  not  he  be  in  London  the  latter 
end  of  June  or  July,  and  you  not  know  it,  when  he  pretended 
to  go  to  my  Lord  Aston's  ? 

Winford.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  very  confident  be  did 
not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  was  he  absent  long  enough  to  have 
done  it  ?     Can  you  charge  your  memory  with  that  % 

Winford.  It  was  possible  it  might  be  so,  but  I  am  confident 
1  it  was  not,  because  1  used  to  order  my  maid  to  get  him  his 
j  linen  ready  upon  any  journey,  and  he  had  none  now. 

Gates.  My  Lord,  he  took  a  chamber  to  go  into  the  exer- 
cise ;  now,  my  Lord,  he  taking  a  chamber  on  pur|X)se  for  this 
very  thing,  he  might  pretend  that,  and  come  to  London  the 
while,  and  they  not  know  it,  because  he  was  shut  up;  for  none 
are  to  come  at  them. 
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WinfortL  My  Lord,  I  know  not  any  such  thing  of  him ; 
bat  this  is  a  rule  amongst  them,  that  when  they  are  so  shut  up, 
if  there  be  a  necessary  occasion  to  come  to  them  about  any  par- 
tknlar  business,  as  sending  them  linen,  or  so,  they  have  admit- 
ttnoe  to  them. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.  Were  you  employed  upon  any  such 
extraordinary  matter  ? 

Winford     I  used  to  carry  him  his  linen. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Can  you  charge  your  memory  with  thati 

Winford,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  can. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  ]  the  latter  end  of  July? 

Winford,  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  often  went  to  see  him  then, 
when  he  was  gone  from  my  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Where  was  he  for  the  former  part  of 
July,  till  those  eight  days  ? 

Winford,     lie  was  at  my  own  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  went  he  first  into  this  recluse 
way  I 

Winford,     He  went  from  my  house  the  23rd  of  July, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  close,  when  with  youl 

Winford,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  last  eight  days  you  had  access 
to  him  t 

Winford     Yes,  I  had. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  ask  you,  are  these  people  shut  up  at 
a  certain  time,  and  there  is  no  coming  to  them,  upon  any 
occasion '} 

Winford  My  Lord,  most  of  those  days  I  saw  him,  in- 
deed he  was  shut  up,  but  upon  any  kind  of  business,  as  the 
carrying  of  linen,  sometimes  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  other  things 
of  lus  own,  or  sometimes  to  speak  with  him  about  business,  we 
were  admitted. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  see  your  confinements  are  not  so 
great  as  you  would  make  them  to  be,  or  he  would  have  us 
think :  I  ask  you  once  more,  whether  you  can  say,  that  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  make 
a  «tep  to  London,  and  you  never  the  wiser] 

Winford  I  am  confident  no,  he  was  not  absent  long 
enough. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  You  said  just  now,  you  could  not  say 
positively,  but  he  might  be  absent  for  five  or  six  days. 

Winford,  I  do  not  believe  he  did ;  for  he  had  no  linen 
vifch  him,  which  he  used  to  have,  when  he  went  to  London. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  But,  supposing  he  had  no  linen,  might 
he  not  go  to  London,  and  you  not  know  it  t 
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Win/ord.  I  oannot  tcU  whether  he  wns  absent,  or  no,  long 
enough  to  do  it. 

GaTan.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  me  apeak ;  aa  I  live,  an  innocent 
mnn  will  be  lost  else.  Oatea  says  expressly,  I  was  iu  town  in 
July ;  and  gives  tliis  argriment  for  it,  that  Mr  AsUby  was  in 
town,  and  lie  met  me  with  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No,  no;  Mr  Ontea  waa  not  so  positive ; 
ho  saya,  it  was  either  in  June  or  July;  but  ho  rather  thinks 
it  was  July.  But,  Miutress,  might  not  he,  in  tlie  beginning 
of  July,  be  absent  so  long,  as  a  man  might  go  to  London, 
and    return  again ;    in    the    first    tlii'ee    weeks    of    July,    I 

Win/ord.  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  be  asked,  and  bo 
cannot  recollect  myself.  I  only  say  I  am  conlidenl  of  it,  because 
lie  always  told  mo,  when  he  went  such  a  journey,  that  1  might 
make  provision  of  linen  to  fit  him  for  it, 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee.  Your  reasons  are  weak  ;  because  he 
used  to  tell  you,  that  you  might  get  him  linen ;  Men,  upon  ex- 
traordinary oceanions,  do  extraordinary  thiugs ;  so  that  you  ani 
not  to  govern  youraelf  by  what  he  used  to  do,  in  his  acquainting 
you,  or  you  in  providing  his  lineu.  Tliia  waa  no  ordinary 
errand,  and  therefore  I  don't  ask  you  whether  he  had  linen 
from  you,  or  no ;  but  you  ore  only  to  charge  yourself  with 
remembering  whether  he  could  not  be  absent  long  enough  out 
of  yonr  sight,  to  have  been  such  a  journey  I 

Gavan.  Fray,  my  Lord,  give  lue  fair  play.  He  does  charge 
it  expressly,  and  is  precise  to  a  dny.  He  says,  I  was  here  in 
July,  after  Asbby  was  come  to  town,  and  l)efore  he  went 
out  of  town:  and  he  says,  that  Ashby  came  to  town  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  went  out  of  town  about  the  latter  end 
of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  Now,  my  Lord,  I  a:iy  thb, 
he  saying  that  Ashby  otme  to  town  the  middle  of  July,  and 
stuid  there  a  fortnight,  and  then  went  to  llie  Bath,  uid  that 
I  came  to  town  wliile  he  was  there ;  if  I  prove  that  I  wu 
in  Staffordshire  from  the  15th  or  16th  of  Jidy  to  the  end 
of  the  uontli,  then  I  shall  clear  myself  uvldeutly;  for  he  do«a, 
in  effect,  charge  mo  to  be  here  sometime  in  that  fortnight's 
time,  and  1  prove,  that  all  the  latter  part  of  July  I  was  iu  the 
country. 

Lord  Chiff  Juttiee.  He  docs  not  charge  it  to  a  day,  but  he 
says  it  was  about  a  fortnight. 

Oates.  Mr  Ashby  cume  to  town  in  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  July ;  I  rather  think  it  was  the  middle,  but  I  dure  not, 
upon  my  oath,  be  positive  as  to  the  time ;  and  iu  the  time 
Mr  Ashby  stayed  in  tawn,  Mr  Gavan  came  to  London;  for 


1  remember,  he  said  be  would  go  and 
was  then  at  Wild  House. 

Lorit  Chirf  Justice.    Prove  where  you  were 
Call  your  witnesses. 

"  wan.    I  prove  that  I  waa  at  Wolverhampton,  from  the 
23rd  to  the  end  of  the  montli. 

Lord  Chii-f  .htstiw.      Call  your  witnc&sea  to  prove  where 
m  were  tb«  beginning,  that  cun  speak  expri-ssly  to  it. 
Gavan.     My  Lord,  I  have  theiu  not  here. 
Lord  Chi^f  Justice.     Why  did  you  make  ub  lose  all  this 
met 
(Tnmn.     My  Lord,  I  will  tell  you ;    hear  the  words  of  an 
I  ingonuoiis    dihu  :    being    innocent,   not  knowing    what    they 
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1  ta  charge  me  with,  I,  in  my  mind,  ran  over  all  that 
k1  ooald  imagine  I  had  at  any  tiiue  done,  that  they  could 
lAj  hold  on.  If  I  had  been  guilty  of  anything,  my  own  cou- 
BOteaoe  would  have  told  me  of  it ;  and  I  should  have  provided 
PId  have  given  some  answer  to  it:  but  being  innocent,  I  was  to 
noBAck  my  memory,  to  sum  up  all  the  passages  of  my  life ; 
where  I  had  been,  what  I  had  said,  what  I  had  done,  that 
iTOold  give  them  any  occasion  of  accusing  me.  Because  I 
hoAgiued  they  might  think  I  waa  here  the  24th  of  April,  I 
brought  witnesses  for  that ;  because  I  imagined  that  tliey 
might  3[)«ak  of  consults  in  April,  I  uent  up  for  such  witneGses, 
■t  tny  own  charge,  as  could  testily  where  I  waa  then. 

Lnrd  CAifJ'  Justice.     But  you  have  not  one  Protestant  that 
testifies  for  you. 

(rattan.     And  now,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  cast  myself  upon 

tile  honour  and  justice  of  this  honoumble  and  Just  Court;  to 

which  I  submit  myself,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  having  used 

all  the  remedies  I  can.     I  have  cleared  myself,  as  to  the  main 

iAf,  the  34tb  of  April,  whereon  all  the  pretended  plot  ties:  and 

I  will  bring  witnesses  that  shall  swear  I  was  riot  in  Loudon  in 

Aiigast;  and  if  my  eternal  salvation  lay  upon  it  I  could  aver 

I  was  not  in  London ;  and  I  wish  I  may  be  made  an  example  of 

justice  before  all  the  world  (in  the  sight  of  God  I  speak  it)  if  I 

be  not  the  most  innocent  person  in  the  world.     And,  my  Lord, 

se«iiig  there  is  only  his  oath  for  it,  and  my  denial,  I  have  only 

I  one  demand ;  t  don't  know,  whetlier  it  be  an  extravagant  one 

I  or  no ;  if  it  be,  t  do  not  desire  to  have  it  granted. 

Lard  Chiff  JvnticK.     What  is  that  demand ) 

Gavan.     You  know,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church 

r/tlUB  learned  and  just  Court  miut  needs  know  that)  that  for  one 

Ftbottsand  years  together,  it  waa  a  custom,  and  grew  to  a  constant 

law,  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  any   capital  offence, 
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where  there  was  only  tlie  accuser'a  oath,  and  tlie  accused's 
dBninl,  for  the  prisomir  to  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of  ordoal, 
to  evidence  his  own  innoccncy. 

Lord  Uhu-f  Justice  North.     We  have  nn  such  law  now. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  You  are  very  fanciful,  Mr  Gavan ;  you 
believe  thftt  ynur  cunniiig  ia  asking  such  a  thin^,  will  bike 
much  with  the  auditory;  but  this  is  only  an  artificial  varnish  : 
you  may  do  this  with  hopes  of  Laving  it  take  with  those  that 

Roman  Catholics,  who  are  bo  superatitions  as  to  believe 
innoccncy  upon  such  desires ;  but  w«  have  a  plain  way  of  under- 
staaUing  bei'e  in  England,  and  that  helped  very  much  by  the 
Protestant  religion :  so  that  there  is  scarce  any  axtilice  big 
enough  to  impose  upon  us.  You  ask  a  thing  that  sounds 
mucli  ofa  pretence  to  innoccncy,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mi^ty 
sutfuriug,  if  you  should  miscarry,  because  you  ask  that  you  know 
you  cannot  have.  Our  eyes  and  otir  understandings  are  left  us, 
though  you  do  not  leave  their  understandings  to  your  prose- 
lytes; but  you  are  mistiiken,  if  yon  think  to  impose  thiit  upon 
us  that  you  do  u}>on  them ;  and  you  do  so  impose  upon  thtim. 
But  there  is  scarce  any  man  with  us  that  can  be  a  jupist :  for 
you  cannot  deceive  and  gull  us,  as  you  have  dune  all  that  yoa 
have  perverted  to  your  way. 

Gnvnii.  Is  it  any  hurni,  my  Lord,  to  ask,  whether  I  might 
not  be  so  trini  1 

Lord  Chief  Juttice  North,  Look  you  here,  Mr  Oavan,  the 
time  is  for  sjmnt;  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  we  will  hoar 
you ;  if  you  have  any  witness«'s,  call  tlieni,  and  we  will  examine 
them  :  but  if  not,  the  other  prittoners  must  be  admitted  to  make 
their  defence,  as  well  as  you. 

Gamm.  Ail  these  sis  witnesses  will  pi-ove  that  T  was  at 
Wolverhampton  the  last  week  in  July.  (To  first  witueaa.) 
Where  was  I  in  Julyl 

Wilneu.  I  cannot  speak  to  all  July;  but  I  can  declare 
that  Mr  Oavan  was  in  Stafibrdshiro  the  last  week  of  July,  cvorj 
day. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Where  was  he  the  first  Ihi-ee  weeks  in 
July  I 

irifrua*.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  that;  but  in  the  last  week  in 
July,  he  came  to  an  apartment  of  a  house  that  I  lived  in. 

Lord  Chie/ Justice.  Look  you,  Mr  Gavan,  you  see  what 
this  evidence  is ;  she  says,  that  you  were  in  Staffordabiro  the 
last  week  in  July,  fur  you  had  an  apartment  in  the  house  she 
lived  in.     Call  another. 

Lord  Chiff  Jv^liet.     Where  waa  Mr  Oavan  in  July  Instf 

27>d  Witnest.     My  Lord,  I  saw  him  myself  at  the  hitter  • 
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'July,  for  very  many  days;  for  he  was  in  a  room  of  the  house 
I  lived  in,  I  am  sure,  most  of  the  last  week. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  he  the  last  fortnight  ? 
2n(2  Witness,     I  am  confident  I  saw  him  all  the  last  fort- 
it^  but  I  cannot  be  positive. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Call  another. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  Mr  Gavan  in  July  1 
^rd  Witness,     My  lord,  I  lived  in  the  same  town  with  him, 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  out  all  July,  but  the  last 

he  was  in  our  house. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Well,  call  the  next     Where  was  Mr 

iYKD.  in  July  last  1 
4th  Witness,     In  July  last,  the  last  week,  in  a  part  of  our 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     So  then  he  came  home,  from  London, 

23rd  or  24th  of  July.     Well,  Mr  Gavan,  have  you  any 

witnesses,  to  any  other  purpose  1     For  here  are  enough  to 

Gavan.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Mr  Whitebread,  have  you  any  wit- 
to  call? 
Whitebread,     My  Lord,  I  have  only  this,  and  I  desire  to  be 
in  this  point,  to   prove  that  Mr  Gates  was   mistaken 
his  evidence  that  he  gave  at  the  last  trial  against  Mr  Ireland. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Look  you,  1  must  break  in  upon  you  ; 
have  been  told  so  often,  all  of  you  have  been  told  it,  and 
yon  are  upon  the  former  trials  again.     You  are  now  upon 
trial  for  your  life ;  if  you  could  have  disproved  anything 
said   at   a  former  trial,    you  should   have   taken  a  legal 
iy,  and  convicted  him  of  perjury ;  but  now  to  charge  him 
iUi  a  printed  paper^  is  not  fair.     You  must  speak  to  what  he 
IJ8  now. 

Whitebread,     He  says  the  same  now.     But  all  that  I  say  is 
If  he  be  not  honest,  he  can  be  witness  in  no  case.     I  sup- 
if  any  one  can  prove  him  not  prohus  testis,  his  testimony  is 
to  be  received  in  any  case. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  how  will  you  prove  that]    Come 

I  will  teach  you  a  little  logic  ;  if  you  will  come  to  contradict 

[a  witness,  you  ought  to  do  it  in  a  mutter  which  is  the  present 

here ;  for  if  you  would  convict  him  of  anything  that  he 

in  Ireland's  trial,  we  must  try  Ireland's  cause  over  again. 

(t  if  you  will  say  anything  against  what  he  says  now,  do. 

Whitebread,     That  which  I  would  allege  is  this.  If  he  be 

convicted  of  perjury  in  one  case,  he  is  not  to  be  believed  in 

fittiother. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  aay  I'iglit,  if  lie  be  convicted. 

WhitAread.  He  ia  not  only  then  an  incompetent  witi 
for  lie  cannot  be  suid  to  b<^  probus  Uaiis,  but  bo  is  imprc 
Now  this  is  what  I  can  prove. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberloii.     Nay,  yon  must  shew  it  by  a  record. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  cannot  have  bo  little  understand' 
ing ;  you  that  have  been,  and  were  to  be,  so  great  a  man  among 
them ;  had  been  Provincial,  and  waa  to  have  l>een  somewhi 
else.  I  Lave  told  you  ulready,  that  to  prove  him  to  be 
bas  no  faith  in  liim,  he  must  be  conWcted.  You  must  hi 
indicted  him,  and  convicted  him,  of  the  thing  wherein  he 
commit  perjury,  and  then  he  hud  been  prepared  to  justify  hiai? 
self.  But  shall  you  come  now,  at  this  your  trial,  and  prove 
what  he  said  at  Staley's  trial,  and  Coleman's  trial,  and  Ireland's 
triall  Must  we  examine  what  matters  have  received  a  verdict^ 
and  a  judgment  Iherel  Consider  what  will  bo  the  consiequeni 
if  it  should  be  false,  you  there  arraign  a  verdict  You  shi 
have  convicted  him  of  the  falsehood  first. 

Wkilebread.  I  deaire  the  Jury  to  take  notice,  that  he  dt. 
not  stick  to  the  testimony  that  he  gave  then,  foi-  if  he  doea, 
was  false. 

Lord  Chief  Juitiee.     They  must  not  take  notice  of 
thing  that  was  done  at  a  former  trial,  unless  it  be  Hpokea 

Lord  Chief  Jvjliee  NorVh.  Do  not  call  witnesses  to  pi 
what  he  said,  but  to  disprove  what  he  has  now  said. 

Lord  C'hij<f  Justice.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  make  a 
priest  imderstand  one.  for  whiit  I  see.  If  the  witness  shall  not 
gain  credit  with  the  Jury,  that  he  came  over  with  Sir  Thomas 
Preston,  Sir  John  Warner;  if  they  are  satisfied  by  those  many 
witnesses,  ton  or  twelve,  at  least,  that  it  is  false,  they  onght  not 
to  believe  him ;  but  as  to  that  testimony,  they  uuglit  to  believe 
your  witnesses ;  but  he  is  not  presently  guilty  of  perjuiy  ;  for  if 
they  should  not  give  credit  to  Mr  Oatca,  you  must  indict  '  ' 
and  another  Jury  must  pass  u|Kin  him,  before  he  is  convict 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  be  forsworn  and  perjured,  and  anol 
thing  to  be  proved  so;  and  he  is  not  proved  to  be  so,  but 
a  record  for  that  pur|)08e. 

Hareourt.  If  so  be  our  witnesses  cannot  be  looked  Upon  u 
good  witnesses,  then  there  can  be  no  commerce  abroad  in  aar 
other  country. 

Lnrd  Chir/ .^untiee.  They  are,  no  doubt,  pood  witneasea,  till 
they  be  proved  otherwiae;  and  they  are  left  to  the  Jury  U> 
believe  as  they  think  fit 

Hareourt.     Now  here  are  divers  things  that  an  broi 
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myself  by  Mr  Bedloe,  Mr  Prance,  Mr  Oates  and  Mr 

) ;  if  the  witnesses  that  I  bring,  because  they  are  Homan 

lolics,  are  not  good  witnesses,  then  I  am  in  a  haixl  case. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice  North,      Look  then,  you  mistake  the 

those  that  are  not  witnesses  we  do  not  hear  at  all;  but 

htaring  them  at  all  proves  that  we  look  upon  them  as  good 

But  when  a  man  is  a  witness  he  is  either  of  more 

or  of  less  credit,  according  to  the  circumstances;  and  it  is 

^|voper  question  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  Homan  Catho- 

it    But  they  are  witnesses,  without  all  question. 

Harcourt,     I  say,  my  Lord,  these  persons  are  known  to  be 

one  of  them  very  bad  persons,  and  that  every  one  of  them 

undertaken  this  courae,  merely  to  get  a  livelihood :  they  are 

of  desperate  fortunes,  they  get  a  living  by  swearing  fast, 

find  that  the  best  trade. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,     If  you  have  any  other  witnesses 

will  hear  them :  if  you  have  no  other  witnesses,  then  we 

Fit  hear  the  King's  counsel  reply,  and  then  it  will  be  your 
I  to  say  what  you  can  in  your  defence. 
Gavan,  I  have  witnesses  here:  it  is  not  indeed  a  positive 
Evidence,  but  a  negative  evidence ;  and  I  have  a  brother  and  a 
■ter  in  town,  and  upon  my  salvation  I  never  came  to  town, 
JNt  I  came  to  their  house. 

[    Lard  Chief  Justice,     That  will  signify  nothing.     Mr  Har- 
Suni,  have  you  any  more  witnesses  ]    If  you  have,  pray  call 

lUIL 

Harcourt     It  is  in  vain  to  call  them,  if  they  be  not  to 
•  believed,  because  they  are  Koman  Catholics. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,     It  is  a  mistake,  we  do  not  refuse  any  wit- 
Mes  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Lard  Chief  Justice,    We  have  not  refused  anyone  point  yet. 
Lard  Chief  Justice  North,     If  you  have  any  more,  pray  call 
kenif  and  do  not  spend  the  time. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Call  a  priest  or  two,  if  you  will,  we 
l31  hear  them. 

Harcourt.    Mr   Oates   accused    me    of   paying    fourscore 

liuids  at  my  chamber,  and  he   said  afterwards   it  was  at 

iwM  House.     I  have  persons  to  justify  what  was  done  at  my 

im  chamber;   he  says   Mr  Ireland  was  by,   now  here  are 

to  prove,  that  Mr  Ireland  was  in  Staffordshire  all  the 

taith  of  Aligust,  therefore  he  could  not  be  present. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Does  he  say  any  such  thing  now? 
Mr  Justice  Femberton.     That  was  urged  before;  pray  do 
lot  inast  upon  that,  it  has  received  a  trial. 

iord  Chief  Justice.     Dr  Oates,  it  is  supposed  by  your  testi- 
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moiiy  that  Mr  Ireland  and  Ml-  H«rcoiirt  were  together,  wlw 
this  fouTflcore  pouuda  was  i»id  for  tho  villaina  that  went  t 
Windsor  to  murder  the  King? 

Oatet.     I  never  said  Kuch  a  word 

/larcourl.     Hero  it  is  in  the  trial. 

Lord  Chi'/  JiMtiee.     I  stand  not  by  the  printed  trial,  it  i 
no  record  in  law.    In  short,  were  Mr  Iruland  and  Mr 
together  at  that  tiinel 

OnUt.     No,  they  were  not. 

Gnvan.  He  then  said,  iie  received  of  Mr  Iretniid.  the  2nil  d 
September,  twenty  shtllinga  that  he  boiTOwod  of  him ;  noif 
the  2nd  of  September  he  was  at  BoMCoheL 

Oatet.     My  Lord,  I  was  not  jiouitive  ns  to  tlie  day ;  Liit  ai 
ir  aa  I  remember,  it  was  the  2ud  of  September ;  but  whethai 
it  was  the  1st,  2ud,  7th,  Sth,  or  Oth,  1  would  not  be  jioBitivi 
la  it, 

The  prisoners  called  Pendrell  and  his  wife,  and  Gilford  nndifl 
bis  wife ;  and  Clifford  stood  up, 

Giffiird.  My  Lord,  I  was  here  the  last  sess 
I  t«Htil]ed  seeing  Mr  Ireland  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  34th  of 
AiiguRt,  Bartholomew-day,  and  the  next  day  after;  at  which 
time  Mr  Ontes  said  that  he  saw  him  here  in  town.  But  Mr 
Oates  could  not  be  [mrticular  in  everything;  but  at  1 
cnme  to  n  oircumKtancc,  and  averred  that  the  1st  or  ! 
September  he  received  twenty  Bhillinga  of  Mr  Ireland,  ii 
court's  chamber ;  he  aaid  it  was  about  the  faat^Iay. 

Oalfs.     That  was  as  near  as  I  remember. 

Giffirrd,     Here  are  in  court  at  least  six  people  that  kn 
I  saw  him  several  other  of  those  days  there ;  but  theae  six  p 
pie  conversed  with  him  every  day. 

Mr  Juttice  PeiiUitrlon.     How  do  you  know  all  tliatt 

Lord  Chu/JuKtiee  Nurlh.  Omie,  come,  you  must  not  b| 
as  to  wliat  lie  said  in  Ireland's  trial. 

Lord  Chirf  Juitire.     What  time  was  it  that  Mr  F 
ond  Mr  Ireland  conferred  togt-ther  about  this  same  busi 

Oatei.  My  l^oi-d,  I  do  not  charge  Ireland,  but  ] 
Haroourt  willi  being  at  Wild  House,  that  there  Colemnn  t 
him,  that  there  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  money, 
was  carried  back  to  Harcourt'a  chamlier,  anil  given  to  1 
person  that  was  to  CBiTy  it  down  to  Windsor ;  but  Mp  C 
man  was  gone  away  before,  and  hod  lell  a  guinea  behind  h 
which  was  given  to  the  messenger  for  expedition. 

Lord  Chif/  Justint.  I  am  mist<tkcn,  if  you  have  not  U 
Ged  that  Ireland  was  in  town  in  August  and  September  1 
Harcourt 
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OdUea.  Ireland  took  his  leave  of  London  betwixt  tlie  8th 
and  the  12th  of  August,  to  go  to  St  Omei-s. 

Lord  Chtpf  Justice,  They  must  have  right,  though  there 
be  never  so  much  time  lost  and  patience  spent.  They  say,  We 
must  prove  and  contnidict  men  by  such  mattoi*s  as  we  can; 
people  may  swear  downright  tbin.i::s,  and  it  i«  imi>ossible  to 
ooutradict  them ;  but  we  will  call  witnesses  to  prove  those 
particulars  tliat  can  be  proved  i  where  was  Mr  Ireland  in 
August  1 

Oaies,  He  took  his  leave  of  us  in  town  in  August,  between 
the  8th  and  12th,  at  Harcourt's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  do  you  infer  from  Ireland's 
being  there  then  1 

OaUs,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  design  in  it :  your  Lordwhip 
may  perceive  that  I  methodized  my  evidence  according  to 
time;  I  said,  this  was  our  business  in  April,  this  in  July,  and 
now  we  come  to  the  business  of  August,  I  said,  we  took  our 
leaves  of  Mr  Ireland  between  the  8th  and  r2th.  I  said,  in 
July  Mr  Fenwick  was  out  of  town,  but  then,  if  your  Lordship 
remembers,  I  said  he  was  in  town,  and  took  his  leave  of  Mr 
Ireland  between  the  8th  and  the  1 2th  of  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  Mr  Ireland  in  Fenwick's  com- 
pany at  that  time  in  August] 

Oates,     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  was,  when  he  took  his  leave. 

Lord  Chifif  Justice,     Did  they  talk  of  this  business? 

Oaies,  They  took  their  leaves  of  one  another,  but  as  to 
what  jmrticular  things  of  the  plot  they  spoke  about,  I  do  not 
remember. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you  now,  mind  what  he  says, 
Ireland  and  Fenwick  were  together  in  August,  between  the 
8th  and  the  12th;  but  being  asked  wlit-tber  they  were  met  on 
purpose  to  talk  of  the  plot  ?  He  says,  he  does  not  remember 
the  particulars. 

Lady  Southcott,  her  son,  and  her  daughter  were  called. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Oates,  did  you  say,  that  Fenwick, 
there  at  the  bar,  conversed  with  Ireland  in  August,  for  carrying 
on  the  plot  ? 

0at€9.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  My  rule  is  this,  in  doubtful  cases, 
when  men  are  upon  their  lives,  I  had  itither  hear  what  is 
impertinent,  than  not  let  them  make  a  full  defence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  I  had  rather  hear  things  at  a 
Tenture,  than  forbid  things  at  a  ventui*e. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Lady  Soutlicott,  how  long  were  you  in  '  Lady  South- 
Mr  Ireland's  company  ?  ■  J^'^**^*" 
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Lady  Sautheott.     From  the  6lh  of  August  to  the  16tb. 

Lord  Chief  Jitatiee.     WLftt,  every  day? 

Lady  SoutheoU.     Tea,  every  day. 

Oates.     My  Lord,  here  is  Sarah  Puine,  who  before  tesliG«(|  ij 
what  she  kDevr  in  this  matter.     If  your  Lordship  plense^  V 
desire  she  taay  be  called,  to  apcalc  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  sure  it  was  the  5th  1 

Lady  Soutlmolt,     Yes,  as  sura  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee.     Sir  Johu  Suuthcott,  did  you  know  Xri 
Ireland  T 

iS'ir  John  SoutlieoU. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice. 

Sir  John  Soulheott. 

Lord  Chi^  JvMice. 

Sir  John  Southcott. 

Lord  Chi^  Juaiiet. 

Sir  Jo!m  SoiUltcott. 

Lord  Chifif  Jti«ii4X, 

Sir  John  Southcott. 

Lard  Chief  Jxiatice. 


Where  did  you  see  him  I 
The  5th  of  August,  at  St  Albans. 
Did  he  travel  with  you  I 
Yes,  on  the  Gth,  7th,  8th  and  9th. 
How  many  days  t 
Four  days  together. 
What,  from  the  5tli  to  the  9  th  I 
Yes. 

Is  this  all  that  yoa  con  say  I 
Sir  Jo/tn  Southcott.     Yes,  my  Lord. 
Lord  Chief  Juitiee.     But  we  would  know  where  he  vna 
afterwards.     Did  you  see  him  afl«r  Uie  9th  T 

Sir  John  Southeott.  My  Lord,  I  saw  him  at  St  Albans, 
and  we  went  from  thence  to  North uni[i ton,  and  from  thence  to 
Coventry,  and  from  thence  to  Lord  Aston's,  thut  is  four  days  j 
and  I  saw  him  Thursday,  I  saw  him  Friday,  Snturdny,  UK 
Monday  following.  Tuesday  I  hod  ooctision  to  go  further  ii 
the  country,  he  went  with  ua ;  so  I  saw  him  Tuesday,  WednCI 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  afterwards. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  you  saw  him  twelve  days  ? 
Sir  John  Southcott.     Yea. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  any  more? 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Mr  Edward  Southcott,  were  you  her 
when  Ireland  was  tried  I 
Mr  Southcott.     No. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  Did  you  see  Mr  Ireland  in  August  h 
J/r  SmilJtcolt.  The  3rd  of  August  he  came  down  to  I 
Aston's;  I  cannot  swear  he  came  thut  night,  I  saw  him  v 
early  the  next  morning;  the  5th  we  went  to  St  Allmns,  and  t 
kept  on  till  we  came  to  Tixall ;  and  I  was  in  bis  company  fi 
the  4th  to  the  IGtb. 

Lord  Chirf  JuKtiee.     You  hear  what  be  says,  he  wsn  ( 
company  with  him  every  day  from  the  4th  to  the  16th. 
6'antn.     Mrs  Harewell. 
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Lird  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  Mr  Ireland  in  August  last? 

EanwelL  I  saw  Ireland  on  the  17th  of  August  last:  he 
mne  to  my  house  at  Wolverhampton,  and  continued  every  day, 
nd  lay  in  my  house  every  night,  till  the  26th. 

Mrs  HareweU,     Mr  Ireland  came  to  our  house  in  Stafford- 
Aire  the  17th  of  August,  and  stayed  there  till  the  26th ;  I  saw 
'Un  every  day,  unless  it  was  Friday,  the  day  before  Bartholo- 
Btw-daj,  when  he  went  to  Litchfield  and  returned  again. 

Gavan,  My  Lord,  there  is  a  prisoner  now  in  Newgate  that 
en  testify  the  same. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Would  you  ask  your  fellow  if 
ytra  be  a  thief?  he  is  in  for  the  same  offence. 

Gavan,  My  Lord,  I  desire  to  know,  if  a  man  be  not 
convicted  of  an  offence,  whether  he  be  not  a  good  witness  ? 

Lord  Chief  JtLstice  North.  If  he  stand  charged  of  the  same 
plot,  his  evidence  is  of  little  weight. 

Gavan,     Elizabeth  Keiling. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  Mr  Ireland  in  August  ? 

baling.     I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  did  you  see  him  1 

Keiling,  I  saw  him  at  Wolverhampton,  he  was  there  from 
fctwday  the  17th,  to  Monday,  then  I  went  to  see  my  mother, 
iad  came  back  again  on  Thursday,  and  found  him  there,  and 
there  he  was  till  the  26th. 

Gavan.    Mr  Pendrell. 

-iofrf  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  Mr  Ireland  ? 

Pendrell.     The  second  and  third  of  September. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where? 
•  PendrelL     At  Boscobel. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  in  August? 

Pendrell.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  do  you  know  you  saw  him  then? 

Pendrell.    My  wife  being  paid  for  his  diet,  set  down  the  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  came  lo  sojourn  with  you,  did  he  ? 

Pendrell,     They  were  with  me  for  their  meals,  and  so  my 
■•"fe  set  it  down. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why,  do  you  set  down  the  day  of  the 
■Wfith  when  any  one  comes  to  you  ? 

Pendrell.     When  we  are  paid  for  theii*  diet,  we  do. 

*^  Chief  Justice.     What,  do  you  keep  a  public  house  ? 

Pendrell.     1  keep  the  Royal  Oak. 

wd  Chief  Justice,     Methinks,  you  should  have  a  great 
^  ^  company,  if  you  live  there ;  and  it  is  hard  you  should 
TOge  yourself  to  remember  a  particular  person  you  did  not 
'^before. 
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PendreU.  M^  Lord,  he  told  me  his  name  was  Ireland,  and 
several  others  did  so  too, 

L<yrd  Chiff  Justice.  You  had  as  good  have  let  audi  trivi«l 
evidence  aa  this  alone.     But  go  on. 

Gamn.     Mm  Pendrell. 

Lm-d  Chlrf  Jit4tice,     Di>  yoti  know  Mi'  Ireland  i 

ifT»  Pfniimll.     1  did  know  hy  report  it  was  bo. 

Lard  Ch^f  Jitslice.  Where  did  you  eee  him  in  Augual 
r  September ) 

Mrs  Pewlrell.     At  Boseobel,  my  Lord, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Did  yon  ever  see  him  before  tbat  tim*I 

Mr»  PeniireU.      No,  my  Lord. 

Z^rd  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  know  it  wiu  tiie  tianic  nuuk 
that  suffered  T 

Jfrg  Pendrdl.     I  will  take  my  oatb  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Jiiatice.    How !  when  you  never  saw  him  befc 
that  time? 

Mrt  PetidrelL     I  was  in  town  when  he  died. 

Gacan.     Mrs  GiiToi'd. 

Lord  Chief  JmIux.     When  did  you  seo  Sir  Ireland ! 

Gijfard.  Mr  Ireland  came  to  Woiverlmmptun  the  ITth  of 
August,  and  he  stayed  there  till  the  30th,  a  Monday,  I  remeu- 
bur  it  by  several  circumHtaitcoM. 

Lord  CKu^fJiutict.    Did  you  know  Mr  Ireland  ? 

Giford.     I  never  »aw  liim  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  the  same  that  died  1 

Gifford.     My  brother  was  in  town,  who  saw  Lira  execui 
and  be  aaaureil  me  he  was  the  same  :  and  I  saw  him  again 
second  of  September,  and  the  seveuth  of  iiieptembcr  again, 
the  tooth  and  eleventh  :  ho  was  the  same  man,  I  believe,  bccai 
my  bLx>tber  told  me  ao, 

Mr  GiJJord.     I  saw  him  in  the  country,  and  I 
executed. 

Gawi'i.     Mre  Oifford. 

Mrs  Gifford.     I  saw  him  at  Fancras  Fair  in  Staffordshirtb' 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.     Was  it  the  same  man  that 
cutedl 

Mn  Gijfard.     I  cannot  say  that,  I  did  not  see  bim  suQer 

it  my  sidtvr  and  I  were  at  the  window,  and  she  ahrwed  liim 

me,  and  said  that  was  Sir  Ireland,  and  t^^ld  me  how  long  he 

had  been  in  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justine.     How  do  you  know  that  « 
that  was  executed  I  did  you  sec  bim  tried  1 

Mrg  Gif-rrd.     I  did. 

Lord  Cltiif  Justice.     And  that  wua  the  sacue  m. 
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JIr9  Gifford,     It  was. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  your  sister  shew  you  him  ? 

J/r»  Gifford,     Upon  the  7  th  September. 

Gavan,     Mr  Bedle. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  did  you  see  Mr  Trehind  ? 

Bedle,    I  saw  him  at  Millago  iu  Stiitfordshirc,  2nd  September. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  a  lloman  Catholic? 

Bedle,  If  I  must  make  a  couf cession  of  my  faith,  I  will. 
Bat  I  saw  him  thero,  and  they  said  it  was  Mr  Ireland  the 
Jesuit. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  know  him  before? 

Bedle,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  same  man 
that  suffered  ? 

Bedle,     1  do  not  know  that,  I  suppose  it  was  the  same. 

Turiier,  I  am  accusf^d  for  being  at  Tixall  at  a  consult  in 
September,  I  desire  to  know  who  saw  me  thero,  for  I  have  not 
been  there  these  four  yea  is. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Mr  Dugdale  saw  you  there. 

Turner,     What  witnesses  besides  ? 

Lord  Chipf  Justice.     None  but  he  for  that. 

Fenwick.  Captain  Hill.  My  Lord,  he  can  prove  some- 
thing  against  Mr  Bedloe :  he  says,  he  lived  in  good  i^epute ; 
but  the  captain  will  tell  you,  he  was  in  the  Mai-shalsea,  and 
lived  a  poor  mean  life,  and  all  the  time  fed  upon  the  basket. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  He  was  guilty  of  the  same 
tieasons  that  you  are  guilty  of,  there  is  his  fault. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No  doubt  he  was  a  naughty  man,  he 
was  with  you  in  this  plot. 

Fenwick.  I  can  prove  by  Sir  James  Butler's  clerk,  that 
he  cheated  a  cutler  of  a  silver  hilted  sword. 

Sir  James  Butler's  clerk  was  called ;  but  not  being  there, 
nothing  could  be  examined  about  that. 

lAxrd  Chief  Justice  North.  Ho  has  had  the  King's  pardon 
for  all  that. 

Fenwick.  Ho  was  forced  to  run  the  country  for  many 
cheats,  and  was  forced  to  borrow  4  or  bs.  to  redeem  his  boots. 
My  Lord,  does  his  paixlon  make  him  a  good  witness?  Then 
we  will  prove  something  since  his  i)ardon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No  doubt  he  was  bad  enough  while 
he  was  with  you. 

Whitehread,  ISIy  Lord,  I  think  I  have  a  plain  demonstra- 
tion against  Mr  Bedloo  sinco  his  pardon ;  he  said  at  my  last 
trial,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  me,  and  now  he  comes 
and  gives  fresh  evidence  against  me. 

&T.  n.  45 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  That  is  an  objection  tba* 
not  take  away  his  evidence,  but  only  goes  to  the  lesseni 
the  credit  of  it.  He  says  he  was  in  treaty  with  Mr  Be 
about  you,  and  the  Lords  in  the  Tower ;  and  to  b^t  i 
fidence  in  him  that  the  Lords  in  the  Tower  should  n 
favour  from  him,  and  come  off  by  his  means,  he  was  to  bt 
to  you,  which  made  him  lessen  his  evidence  at  that 
This  is  that  he  says,  the  weight  of  it  must  be  left  to  the 
Aud  he  said  at  that  time  he  had  more  to  say  at  time  and 
convenient*. 

Whitebread.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  triaL  I 
alleged  great  matters  against  me,  therefore  it  is  evide; 
falsified  his  oath  ;  he  was  to  swear  the  truth,  the  whole 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  if  he  did  not  say  the  whole 
he  is  perjured;  if  he  did,  he  can  say  nothing  againf 
now. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  Mr  Whitebread,  you  bav< 
objection,  and  it  must  be  observed  to  the  Jury.  Your  r 
ing  of  things  signifies  nothing. 

F&iiwick,     Captain  Hill,  what  do  you  know  of  Mr  Be 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  But  do  not  aak  anything  befo 
pardon. 

HUl,     I  knew  him  in  the  Marshalsea. 

Fenicick.     In  what  condition  was  he  there,  sirl 

Hill,  He  was  as  a  poor  man,  as  I  be,  and  lived  np( 
basket. 

liar  court.     How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  knew  him  th 

HUl,     May  was  twelve  months. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  was  long  before  his  pardon, 
he  might  be  an  honest  man  for  all  that,  though  he  were  ft 
as  you.     Are  you  an  honest  man  1 

Hill,     Yas,  I  think  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  so  might  he  be.  Well,  hai 
any  more  ] 

Prisoners.     No. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  yon  have  hea 
prisoners ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  defence  has  been  to  i 
date  the  testimony  of  Mr  Gates ;  and  what  is  the  ev 
they  have  brought  against  him  1  first,  that  he  did  not  coin 
in  that  company  that  he  says  he  came  over  with.  He  has 
he  was  here  the  24th  of  April,  they  have  taken  a  grei 
of  pains  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  witnesses  to  prove  that  1 
all  the  time  at  St  Omers;  that  Sir  John  Warner  and  Sir  T 
Preston,  whom  he  tells  you  came  over  in  company  witl 

1  Sec  ante,  p.  682. 


■  Mimd  from  thu  ]i]ncea  of  their  reeidenee,  tlmt  is  Lii-ge 
V«tlt>n,  all  tlmt  tinio  :   but  you  rauat  observe,  tliat  if  Ml' 

■  Inn  nut  of  tho  caac,  nil  tUese  jiersona,  except  Mr  Tuiner, 

nvcJ  guilty  of  the  trmson  they  ore  charged  with ;  and 
ball  lat  up  his  t<rsl.iniouy  luid  make  him  clear,  notwitli- 
wbalsucror  has  bren  nlle^l  ugaioBt  him.  Gentlo- 
lo  Uk<^  thi-m  in  order,  ili  Whitebreod  bua  Mr  Dugdale, 
rBvdkicv  nitd  Mr  fmnoo,  to  prove  him  guilty,  let  wbtit  will 
mot  Mr  Oal'-R,  iill  of  them  i-peak  to  him. 
lorrf  Cii'/  ./iLslic«.  Pmikce,  do  you  speuk  ajiy  thing  against 
I  Vbibtt>n«d  1 

JfrAflNC*       No. 

Mr  Jitttirtier;     It  was  Fonwick  and  Harconrt 

Ar  Cr.  Levina.     But  there  are  Bedloe  aiid  Dugdale  against 

tVUtcbrvftd,  therefore,  gentlemen,  two  have  sworn  against 

■  bntdn  Oatea ;  and  against  Mr  Fenwick  there  are  three, 
'haiilaa  Oatea  there  is  Bedloe  and  Prance ;  as  to  Mr  Har- 
>^  tfaere  *n  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  and  Prance,  besides  Mr 
kB;  M  to  Mr  Gavaii,  there  are  Gates  and  Dugdale ;  indeed 
n»n  naae  but  Out«s  and  Dugdale  agiiinat  Turner  ;  so  that 
IV  ue  twu  wilQcsaes  besides  Mr  Oatca,  against  Sir  White- 
id,  Mr  Fenwick,  and  Mr  Harcoiirt.  As  for  Mr  Oates's 
imoay,  and  what  they  have  to  say  to  him ;  they  have  brought 
mng  gMilIeman,  Mr  HUalsy,  and  he  says  he  did  not  come 
rviU)  him,  and  there  it  is  one  against  one,  but  Dr  Oat<:B 
svom  it,  aud  has  giveu  you  such  convincing  circumstances 
r  It*  lost  Ills  money,  &c.,  tJiat  I  Icuve  it  to  you  which  of  the 
I  to  in  t)i«  right,  ttud  ought  to  be  believed.  But  as  to  the 
l^  tht  witnrsses,  a  great  many  are  brought  over  to  prove 

all  the  while  at  St  Omers;  I  sbuU  bring  you  a 

Dumber  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  Dr  Oatea  was 

idon,  and  that  all  these   persons   arc  mistaken. 

pitch  upon  the  6rst  of  May,  to  fix  it  upon  a  time 

be  aaya  he  was  here  in  town:  but  gentlemen,  I  hope 

sbMerved,  that  as  to  other  things  and  time  that  were  not  so 

to  this  matter,   they  were  pleased  to  mistake,    to 

to  contradict  one  another;  some  of  them  said  he 

away  and  left  St  Omers  the  10th  day  of  June,  others 

SSrd,  ulh«-rs.  Die  Flemish  gardnner,  that  he  stiud  till  July, 

If  tlMt  varuuice  in  tlie  time  would  serve  our  turn,  we  are  but 

ojght  days'  time,  that  is,  he  was  not  above  eight  or  ten  days 

ihtMi  goDllemen  will  be  sure  to  speak  punctually  to  all 

ngfat  duyjs  that  hurt  the  prisoners,  but  they  will  vary 

(ttjrs  ftt  another  time  that  hurts  them  not.     Why  may 

aoi  be  mi»tuken  aa  well  with  that  portion  of  time,  as 
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\  they  were  in  the  other,  wherein  they  so  much  differed  oo 
i  from  another  ?  I  shall  give  you  most  infallible  proof  by  u 
by,  that  Mr  Oatcs  was  in  England  at  the  time  that  he  ni 
he  was  in  England.  As  to  Sir  John  Warner,  we  have  sent  I 
a  witness,  but  we  did  not  know  of  the  objection  before ;  tin 
have  now  brought  you  the  gardener,  and  he  said  positively 
first  Sir  John  Warner  was  there  all  that  while,  but  being  «ik 
again  how  he  knew  it,  he  said  it  was  the  talk  of  the  cousti 
and  so  some  of  the  witnesses  s]X)ke  to  Sir  Thomas  Prestc 
Bat  I  desired  to  know  of  these  witnesses,  whether  these  pent 
were  never  absent  from  these  places  or  not,  they  told  me  th 
were  absent  for  some  time  in  the  vacancy. 
Gavan.     That  was  in  August. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.  You  are  very  good  at  expounding  I  knc 
but  what  those  vacancies  were  I  am  not  certain;  being  apt 
mistake  a  little,  they  might  mistake  the  time  too,  and  tl 
might  extend  their  jouraey  beyond  the  vacancy.  Mr  Gki 
has  made  a  mighty  defence,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  he  i 
out  of  town  all  June  and  July,  and  in  April  and  May  bef( 
he  has  brought  witnesses  that  have  spoken  very  far  for  him 
to  those  months,  but  I  desire  you  to  observe,  that  the  tfa 
last  witnesses  that  knew  him  very  well  affirmed  positively  t 
he  was  there  the  last  week  in  July,  but  being  asked  to 
week  before  that,  and  the  week  before  that,  they  could  not 
positive.  By  that  evidence  you  will  believe  rather  that 
was  not  there,  for  if  they  could  so  positively  remember  the  1 
week,  why  should  they  not  be  as  positive  for  the  two  we 
before  ]  these  two  weeks  were  enough  to  serve  our  turn,  fa 
was  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  which  Mr  Oates  has  sw 
upon  Mr  Gavan,  that  he  was  in  town,  and  talked  of 
matters  he  had  written  the  letter  about  Therefore  it  is  tc 
presumed,  that  because  the  witnesses  will  take  upon  then 
to  the  last  week,  they  are  sure  he  was  at  Wolverhampton, 
as  to  the  two  other  weeks  they  would  not  be  sure,  that  t 
speak  with  some  conscience,  therefore  it  may  be  true  that 
was  here.  The  woman  said  she  could  not  say  but  possibl) 
might  make  such  a  journey  and  she  never  the  wiser.  So  1 
all  that  which  Mr  Gavan  has  so  industriously  endeavoured 
lay  upon  Mr  Oates,  shrinks  into  that  it  might  well  be  be ' 
in  London  at  the  time  that  Oates  says,  the  three  last  witne 
speaking  positively  only  to  the  last  week  in  July. 

Then  they  are  fixed  upon  another  great  matter  to  Wen 
Mr  Oates  as  to  Mr  Ireland,  a  person  that  is  dead  and  oa 
the  way.  Mr  Ireland  has  been  hanged  upon  that  evide 
so  far  it  was  believed ;  but  now  after  all  thin,  these  gentltf 
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to  question  the  evidence  that  was  given  against  Mr 
Mand.  They  have  brought  Lady  Southcott,  and  some  other 
KBODS,  who  give  evidence  concerning  Mr  Ireland,  that  he 
Ivmld  not  be  here  at  this  time  ;  but,  gentlemen,  under  favour, 
b  Oates  swore  before,  and  he  has  now  sworn  it  again,  that  Mr 
nlaad  was  at  that  time  in  London,  I  will  confirm  him  in 
hit  by  another  witness  that  saw  him  here  in  town  at  that  time. 
?hen  you  have  two  witnesses  for  the  King  upon  their  oaths 
hope  you  will  believe  them,  rather  than  persons  that  testify 
■ly  by  hearsay.  It  was  the  matter  then  in  issue,  and  had 
vnd  his  life  if  it  had  been  true ;  but  though  it  be  now  settled, 
od  none  could  think  it  would  be  again  started,  they  would 
lake  that  an  objection,  but  we  have  a  witness  to  give  you 
itis&ction,  that  Mr  Ireland  was  in  London  at  that  time  Mr 
litee  swore  him  to  be.  We  will  begin  with  that  witness 
ihmt  Ireland,  and  then  we  will  call  our  witnesses  to  prove 
lit  Mr  Oates  was  in  England,  and  came  over  when  he  said  he 
Bi    CaU  Sarah  Paine. 

.  Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  Paine,  did  you  see  Ireland  in  London  in 
Ingnst  last  I 

I  S,  Pahie.  I  saw  him  seven  or  eight  days  before  I  came 
bti^  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  was  about  a  week  before  the 
King  went  to  Windsor. 

Ixird  Chief  Jtuttice.     Where  did  you  see  him  1 
S,  Paine,     At  his  own  door  in  Russel  Street. 
';    Lcrd  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

8,  Paine,     No,  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  saw  him  as 
lame  by. 

:  Sir  Cr,  Levinz.  Had  not  you  carried  many  letters  to  him  ? 
i-     8,  Paine,     Yes,  several  letters. 

Svr  Cr,  Levinz,     But  where  did  you  live  before  1 

8,  Paine,     1  lived  at  Mr  Grove's. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,    Did  not  Mr  Ireland  come  there  1 

&  Paine,     Yes,  often. 

l*Ofd  Chief  Jtistice,     Was  any  one  talking  to  Ireland  *? 

8,  Paine,     No. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.     How  long  did  you  look  upon  him  ?     Did 
JWi  aee  his  face  1 

1^.  Paine.     I  saw  his  face,  and  made  him  a  courtesy, 
•^<w^  Chief  Justice,     This  she  said  to  Ireland's  face. 
^r  Justice  Dolhen,     Your  evidence  is,  that  Mr  Ireland  went 
yS^  ^.*^^^  *^®  ^^  ^^  August,  and  she  says  she  saw  him  about 
*^  time  which  must  be  the  12th  or  14th  of  August. 

I'^ti.    She  does  not  say  she  spoke  with  him. 
•    •*"'  JuOice  Dolben,     She  swears  it. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  That  is  an  objection  that  wM 
not  take  away  his  evidence,  bub  only  goes  to  the  Icasening  of 
tho  credit  of  it.  He  saya  he  was  ia  treaty  with  Mr  Heading 
abnut  you,  and  the  Lords  in  the  Tower;  and  to  beget  n  con- 
fidence in  him  that  the  Lords  in  the  Tower  should  receive 
favour  from  him,  and  come  off  by  hia  mearis,  he  was  to  be  easy 
to  you,  which  made  him  leiteen  hia  evidence  at  that  tiniR. 
This  is  that  he  saya,  the  weight  of  it  must  be  letl  to  ihe  jUTy. 
And  he  said  at  that  time  he  had  more  to  say  ut  time  and  pi 
CO  u  veil  lent'. 

Wkitebread.  There  ia  no  etich  thing  in  the  trial.  He  lias' 
alleged  great  tnnttei-a  against  me,  therefore  it  ia  evident  ho 
fal:<itied  his  oath  ;  he  was  to  swear  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  tlie  truth,  and  if  he  did  not  say  ihe  whole  trutli, 
he  is  perjured;  if  he  did,  be  con  sny  nothing  against  rue 
now. 

Lord  Chief  Jiittiae  North.     Mr  Whitebread,  you  have  y 
objection,  and  it  must  be  observed  to  the  Juiy.     Your  r 
ing  of  thinga  signifies  nothing. 

Fertivni:k,     Captain  Hill,  what  do  yon  know  of  Mr  BedtoAW 

Mr  Jtulice  Fenibei-toTu     But  do  not  oak  aaiything  be' 
pardon. 

liUl.     I  knew  him  in  the  Marshalsca. 

Fenwick.     In  what  condition  was  he  there,  sirl 

Hili.     Ue  was  as  a  poor  mun,  as  I  be,  aad  lived  upon  tl 
basket. 

Ilnrcmirt.     How  long  ago  ia  it  aince  you  knew  him  theral^ 

MilL     May  was  twelve  months. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    That  was  long  before  his  pai'dnn. 
he  might  be  on  honest  man  for  all  thut,  though  he  were  as  p 
Are  you  an  honest  man ) 

Yea,  I  tliink  so. 
Chief  Jiulkc.     And  so  might  he  be.     WoIJ,  have  j 
morel 

Frliontre,     Na 

Sir  Cr.  Leeim.    Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  yon  have  hexrd  tl 
prisonerv ;  the  greatest  piirt  of  their  defence  hits  been  to  ii 
date  the  testimony  of  Mr  Outes ;  and  what  b  the  evideojw* 
th(>y  have  brought  against  him  1  lint,  that  he  did  not  comeover 
in  that  compeny  that  ho  aay^  he  c«me  over  with.    He  hoa  sworn 
he  was  here  the  24th  of  April,  they  Imve  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  by  iift«eii  or  sixteen  witnesses  l«  prove  thi  '   ' 
all  the  time  at  St  Omers;  that  Sir  John  Wanierand  Si 
Preaton,  whom  be  tells  you  came  over  in  company  i 
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jwrer  stirred  from  the  places  of  their  residence,  that  is  Liege 
'•ltd  Watton,  all  that  time;  but  you  must  observe,  that  if  Mr 
Otttes  wore  out  of  the  caaa,  all  these  persons,  excejit  Mr  Turner, 
•re  proved  guilty  of  the  treason  they  are  charged  with;  and 
jet  I  shall  set  up  hia  testimony  and  miike  liim  clear,  notwith- 
■tonding  whatsoever  iiaa  been  alleged  agaiust  him.  Gentle- 
men, to  take  tliem  in  order,  Mr  Wliitebread  has  Mr  Dugdiile, 
Mr  Bi'dloe,  and  Mr  Prance,  to  prove  him  guilty,  let  what  will 
come  of  Mr  Oatcs,  all  of  theu  tpcak  to  him. 

Lord  C kief  Justice,  France,  do  you  sjicak  anything  against 
Mr  Whit«bread1 

Mr  Praitce.     No. 

Mr  Htcorder.     It  was  Fenwick  and  Harcourt. 

Sir  Cr.  Levins  But  there  are  Bcdloo  aod  Dugdalc  against 
Mr  Whitebread,  therefore,  gentlemen,  two  liave  aworn  against 
lUm  bewides  Oates ;  and  against  Mr  Fenwick  there  are  Ihree^ 
Sax  besides  Gates  there  is  Bedloe  and  France ;  as  to  Mr  Har- 
aoart,  there  are  B<>dloe,  Dugdale,  and  France,  besides  Mr 
Oates  J  as  to  Mr  Gavan,  there  are  Oates  and  Dugdale ;  indeed 
there  are  none  but  Oates  and  Dugdale  aguinst  Turner  ;  so  that 
there  are  two  witnesses  besides  Mr  Oat«8,  against  Mr  White- 
bread,  Mr  Fenwick,  and  Mr  Harcoiirt,  Aa  for  Mr  Oates's 
tcBtimony,  and  what  they  have  to  say  to  him ;  they  have  brought 
a  young  gentleman,  Mr  Kilsley,  and  he  Kays  he  did  not  come 
over  with  him,  and  there  it  is  one  against  one,  hut  Dr  Oates 
liks  sworn  it,  and  has  given  you  such  convincing  circumstances 
how  he  lost  his  money,  &c,  that  I  leave  it  to  you  which  of  the 
two  u  in  tlie  right,  and  ought  to  be  believed.  But  as  to  the 
of  the  witnesses,  a  great  many  are  brought  over  to  prove 
Mr  Gates  was  all  the  while  at  St  Omcra ;  I  shall  bring  you  a 
considerable  number  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  Dr  Gates  waa 
th«D  in  Loudon,  and  that  all  these  persons  are  mistaken. 
They  do  all  pitch  upon  the  first  of  May,  to  iix  it  upon  a  time 
wherein  be  says  he  was  here  in  town :  but  gentlemen,  I  hope 
yva  observed,  that  as  to  other  things  and  time  that  were  not  bo 
iSeceesary  to  this  matter,  they  were  pleased  to  mistake,  to 
diflbr  and  to  contradict  one  another ;  some  of  them  said  he 
,«eiit  &w&y  and  left  St  Omers  the  lOth  day  of  Juno,  others 
^fhe  33rd,  others,  the  Flemish  gardener,  that  he  staid  till  July. 

""that  variance  in  the  time  would  serve  our  turn,  we  are  but 

eight  days'  time,  that  ia,  he  waa  not  above  eight  or  ten  days 
Iwre,  these  gentlemen  will  ha  sure  to  speak  punctually  to  all 
IhfflM  eight  days  that  hurt  the  prisoners,  but  they  will  vary 
thirty  days  at  another  time  that  hurts  them  not.  Why  may 
jlitiey  not  be  miiituken  as  well  with  that  portion  of  time,  as 
45—2 
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they  were  in  the  other,  ■wherein  they  bo  much  differed  one 
from  anotherl     I  shall  give  ynu  most  infallible  proof  by  and 
by,  that  Mr  OateB  was  io   England  at  the  time  that  he  said 
he  was  in  England.     Aa  to  Sir  John  Warner,  we  have  sent  for 
a  'R'itDeas,  but  we  did  not  know  of  the  obji'ction  b«rore ;  thy  J 
have  now  brought  you  tlie  gardener,  and  he  said  pfHtitivelj  MV 
first  Sir  John  Warner  whs  there  uU  ttmt  while,  but  being  «3]nl|fl 
again  how  he  knew  it,  he  said  it  was  tlie  talk  of  the  couDt*^.^ 
and  BO  some  of  the  witiieseea  s]ioke  to  Sir  Tliomas  PrcBMK.a 
But  I  deaired  to  know  of  these  witnesses,  whether  these  permUffl 
were  never  absent  from  these  places  or  not,  tbey  told  me  thaj^ 
were  absent  for  some  time  in  the  vacancy. 

Gavan.     That  was  in  August. 

Sir  Cr.  Leeiim.  You  ore  very  good  at  expounding  I  know, 
bat  what  those  vacancies  were  I  am  not  CM'Cain;  being  apt  to 
mistake  a  little,  they  might  mistake  the  time  too,  and  ihey 
might  extend  their  journey  beyond  the  vanxncy,  Mr  Gavan 
has  made  a  mighty  defence,  endeavoiirin;;  to  prove  that  be  wa« 
out  of  town  all  June  and  July,  and  in  April  and  May  hefore, 
he  has  brought  witnesses  that  have  Bpoken  very  far  for  him  aa 
to  those  months,  but  I  desire  you  to  observe,  tliat  the  three 
lust  witnesses  that  knew  him  very  well  atfimied  positively  that 
he  was  there  the  lust  week  in  July,  but  being  asked  to  the 
week  before  that,  and  the  week  before  that,  they  could  not  b« 
positive.  By  that  evidence  you  will  believe  rather  that  he 
was  not  tliere,  for  if  they  could  so  positively  remember  the  last 
week,  why  should  they  not  be  as  positive  for  the  two  weeks 
before  1  these  two  weeks  were  enough  to  sen-e  our  turn,  for  it 
was  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  which  Mr  Ontes  has  sworn 
upon  Mr  Garau,  that  he  was  in  town,  and  t&lked  of  th^i- 
matters  he  had  wi'itten  the  letter  about  Therefore  it  u 
presumed,  thut  because  the  witnesses  will  tuke  upon  them  i 
to  the  last  week,  they  are  sure  he  was  at  Wolverhampton,  b 
as  to  the  two  other  weeks  they  would  not  be  sure,  th^t  tb 
I  speak  with  some  conscienue,  therefore  it  may  be  true  thftt  I 
was  ber&  The  woms.Q  said  she  could  not  say  but  possibly  S 
might  tnok«  such  a  journey  and  she  never  the  wiser.  So  t&i 
nil  that  whioh  Mr  Gavan  has  so  industriously  endeavoun^d  tu 
lay  upon  Mr  Out«s,  shrinks  into  that  it  might  well  be  he  whs 
in  London  at  the  time  that  Oiites  says,  the  threo  last  witness^ 
speaking  positively  only  to  the  Inst  week  in  July. 

Then  they  are  fised  upon  another  great  matter  to  blemisli 
Mr  O&tes  as  to  Mr  Irelan<l,  a  pei-son  that  is  dead  and  out  of 
the  wsy.  Mr  Ireland  has  been  hanged  upon  that  evidence, 
BO  far  it  was  believed  ;  but  now  after  »11  this,  these  gentlei 
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to  question  the  evidence  tbat  was  given  against  Mr 
Ireland.  They  have  brought  Lady  Soutlicott,  and  some  other 
persons,  who  give  evidence  concerning  IVlr  Ireland,  that  he 
fihoald  not  be  here  at  this  time  ;  but,  gentlemen,  under  favour, 
Mr  Gates  swore  befoi-e,  and  he  has  now  sworn  it  again,  that  Mr 
Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  London,  I  will  confirm  him  in 
that  by  another  witness  that  saw  him  here  in  town  at  tbat  time. 
When  you  have  two  witnesses  for  the  King  upon  their  oaths 
I  hope  you  will  believe  them,  nitlier  than  pei*sons  that  testify 
only  by  hearsay.  It  was  the  matter  then  in  issue,  and  had 
saved  his  life  if  it  had  been  true  ;  but  though  it  be  now  settled, 
and  none  could  think  it  would  be  again  stai*ted,  they  would 
make  that  an  objection,  but  we  have  a  witness  to  give  you 
satisfaction,  that  Mr  Ireland  was  in  London  at  that  time  Mr 
Oates  swore  him  to  be.  We  will  begin  with  that  witness 
about  Ireland,  and  th<*n  we  will  call  our  witnesses  to  prove 
that  Mr  Oates  was  in  England,  and  came  over  when  he  said  he 
did.     Call  Samh  Paine. 

Sir  Cr.  Levhiz,  Paine,  did  you  see  Ireland  in  London  in 
August  last  ? 

<5)'.  Paine,  I  saw  him  seven  or  ei'jht  davs  before  I  came 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  was  about  a  week  before  the 
ELing  went  to  Windsor. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Wliere  did  you  see  himi 

S.  Paine.     At  his  own  door  in  Russel  Street. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

S.  Paine.  No,  I  knew  him  very  well,  and  saw  him  as 
I  came  by. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     Had  not  you  carried  many  letters  to  him  1 

S.  Paine.     Yes,  several  letters. 

Sir  Cr.  Lemnz.     But  whore  did  you  live  before  ] 

S.  Paine.     1  lived  at  Mr  Grove's. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.    Did  not  Mr  Ireland  come  there  1 

S,  Paine.     Yes,  often. 

Lord  C hie/ Justice.     Was  any  one  talking  to  Ireland  ? 

S.  Paine.     No. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  How  long  did  you  look  upon  him  ?  Did 
you  see  his  face  ? 

S.  Paine.     I  saw  his  face,  and  made  him  a  courtesy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     This  she  said  to  Ireland's  face. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.  Your  evidence  is,  that  Mr  Ireland  went 
out  of  town  the  5th  of  August,  and  she  says  she  saw  him  about 
that  time  which  must  be  the  1:2th  or  14th  of  j^ugust. 

Gavan,     She  does  not  say  she  spoke  with  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     She  swears  it. 
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Sir  Cr.  Levim.  Now  we  prose  the  time  the  King  went  bt 
WiniUor. 

Lord  Chief  Jitatice.  Sir  Thomas  Dolemiui,  what  time  in 
August  did  the  King  go  to  Windsor  lost  summer  I 

iHr  T/ioma»  Doleman.  I  believe  {I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  BO  well)  it  was  the  13th,  it  was  abottt  the  12th  or  13th. 

Lord  ChtK/'  Justice.    Was  ihe  Lord  Chamberlain  tltere  th«nt 

S.  Painn.     The  Lord  Chamhei'lain  went  after  ihe  King. 

Lard  Ch^f  Juttiee.     And  wlien  did  you  see  Ii-elaud  1 

S.  I'aine,  Seven  or  eight  duya  before  I  went  to  the 
Cfaamberlaiu'fi,  which  was  before  be  went  to  Wiudiiar, 
was  B.  viwk  after  the  King  went  thither. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  She  says  slie  saw  Ireland  a  week  before  she 
went  to  tUe  I^rd  Chamber! nin's,  she  saw  him  go  into  Grove's 
liouse,  wliere  he  usually  went  for  letters;  slie  Biiw  his  face,  and 
made  him  a  courtesy;  this  was  a  week  befoi'e  she  went  to  the 
Lord  CbamWrlaiu'a,  thul  wan  a  week  after  the  King  went  to 
Windsor.  Now  the  time  that  MrOatea  pitches  upon  is  be- 
tween the  8th  and  the  12th  of  August,  which  by  comfjutaLion  is 
the  time  glie  speaks  of. 

Qavan.  And  uur  witnesses  go  from  the  3ril  of  August  to 
the  14th  of  September. 

,«r  Ct.  Levins.    William  Walker,  do  you  know  if  Mr  0«1 
was  in  England  the  bt^iining  of  lust  summer  1 

Walker.  I  have  known  Mr  'I'itus  Dates  seven  years, 
had  not  hcen  him  above  five  years;  about  two  jears  ago  I 
him  in  Newgate  Market,  and  again  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  tlie  beginning  of  April,  lG7tt,  I  saw  Mr  Gates  in  a  diHguiso 
in  a  gi'ey  aergu  voat,  and  1  think  a  grey  hat,  I  did  not  under- 
8t«nd  it^  nor  did  I  know  him  to  be  the  man ;  and  I  was  very 
much  troubled  that  1  eoukl  not  recollect  who  he  was,  I  went 
to  bed,  and  could  not  recollect  who  he  was ;  but  bL-fore  I  rose 
in  the  moraitig  I  drew  within  the  scheme  of  my  knowledge,  that 
ho  was  Titus  Gates,  and  to  conlirni  my  judgment  I  went  to 
gentlewoman,  wliose  name  I  did  not  know,  but  I  went  thif* 
because  it  was  the  same  place  that  I  had  seen  him  a  year  beft 
to  inquire  whar  had  become  of  Mr  Gates :  when  I 
the  next  day  utter  I  had  sten  him  in  ilisguise,  I  inquired  of 
gentlewoman  how  Mr  Oat4»  did,  and  she  c]ap|>ed  her  hauii 
upon  her  counti^,  being  a  tradeswoman,  "O,  said  slie,  be  is 
an  undone  man  1"  "Why  so  1"  said  1.  Said  she,  "he  is  turned 
to  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  he  absconds  and  liiiles  himself,  I 
know  not  where  he  ia."  "Then,  in  plain  terms,"  suid  I,  "I 
him  later  than  you,  for  1  xaw  him  yesterday,  between 
nioe  and  ten  o'clock,  it  was  at  the  upi^er  end  of  St  Uartiu'i 
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woll.  as  I  looked  buck 

<,  hut  it  was  with  some 

ind  hide  himself. 


r  Tjcicester  HouBe,"     Thia  was  last  April  or  March 
f  twelvemonth. 

JmtiI  Chief  Jtiflieg.    Did  yoii 
Walkrr.      No,   I  koew  liia  face  ; 
upon  liim,  and  he  looked  back  upon 
kind  of  terror,  Rnd  lie  seemed  to  abscond 
Lord  Chif/Ju3lle«.     Wlieii  was  thisl 

WaUcer.     It  was  aoiao  time  from  the  latter  end  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  April. 

Liird  Clunf  Jiutiee.     Wliy  did  you  skip  the  beginning  of 
I   April! 

WaiMer.     I  om  not  able  to  reraemlier  exai^tly  the  time;  I 
I  Kver  thought  to  be  called  as  a  witnesB  about  it. 
■Lvrd  O/iif/JiDitiee.     Did  you  speak  to  him  1 
Walker.     I  did  not. 

Zvrd  CkUf  Justice.      Haw  long  before  fand  you  Bpoke  to 
|faiat 

.   year  before,  but  in  his  cttnonical  habit,  and 
I  -Bot  before  for  fivt  years. 

Lvrd  Chief  Jimtice  North.      You  will  not  sure  catch  him 
I  Bpoa  a  day. 

I  JiOT-d  Chief  Juttief.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  it  does,  it 
Mttatdicla  all  that  your  boys  say;  though  it  does  not  go  home 
tnotl;  to  the  S4th  of  April,  yet,  if  it  be  true,  and  we  haV-e  no 
muu  to  believe  it  otherwise,  it  disproves  all  their  evidence ; 
fur  they  charge  him  to  have  been  at  St  Omers  all  March, 
Aprd  and  May. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     Sarah  Ives. 

Oatm.     My  Lord,  we  bring  Sarah  Ives  Xa  pi-ove  that  this 
nme  gentl<'ronu  went  to  her  U>  inquire  of  her  about  me. 

Lord  ChUifJmtiee.     Piay  Mrs  Ives,  what  did  Mr  Walker 
mj  to  you,  and  wlien,  concerning  Mr  Oates  t 

Ivn.  ]tlr  Walker  came  to  my  shop,  and  asked  me  when  I 
MM  Mr  Oates ;  I  said,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  be  went 
beyond  sea.  He  said,  1  have  seen  him  later  than  you,  for 
a  going  to  Leicester  Fields,  and  at  the  end  of  St  Martin's 
B  I  saw  him  in  a  disgiiiae,  and  he  looked  wistfully  back 
D  me,  and  I  upon  hini,  I  am  certain  it  was  the  man.  This 
B  April  twelvemonth. 

d  Chief  Junlice.     What  time  in  April  do  you  think! 
,     I  cannot  say  the  day. 
Lord  Chif/  Jiistiee.     But  what  time  of  the  month  was  itt 
Tpei,     I  think  it  was  the  middle,  or  thereabouts. 
Sir  Cr.  Levina.     Mrs  Mayo.     When  did  you  see  Dr  Oates 
1  England ) 
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Mayo.     I  never  bbw  bis  face  till  a  week  before  Whiteunlide, 

a  little  after ;  there  wu3  a  young  man,  a  aei'vant  of  Sir 
Kichard  Barker's,  that  kuew  him  a  long  time  before ;  he  said 
to  me,  yonder  is  Mr  Oates,  he  has  clianged  hi.i  coat  from  a 
likck  to  a  white;  what  is  he  1  J  Buid,  he  was  a  nui)i«ler,  bat 
r  turned  Quaker,  or  Catholick ;  but,  said  T,  lie  la  not 
turned  Quaker,  for  he  wears  a  perriwig ;  he  full  laughing  and 
Jeering  at  him ;  I  said,  why  do  you  deride  this  gentleman, 
when  he  is  a  friend  of  Sir  Richard  Biirker'st 

Lord  Chiff  Jtmliee.     Where  was  Mr  Oates  then  ? 

Mayo.    Ho  was  in  the  court-yai'd,  and  I  was  in  the  kitcbra. 

L&rd  CUiefJuaiiee.     When  was  thisl 

Mayo.     The  week  before  Whitsuntide, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     In  what  muuth  1 

Mayo.     It  was  in  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  know  Lim  before  then! 

Mayo.     No,  but  I  had  heard  mucii  of  hira  iu  the  family. 

Lord  Chief  Jutliee,  When  did  you  see  him  agaio  afler 
thati 

Mayo.  About  a  week  after  he  came  and  bronght  another 
with  him,  and  walked  into  the  garden,  and  seemed  to  be  dis- 
contented that  they  did  not  shew  such  countenance  to  him  aa 
they  used  to  do  in  the  house,  for  the  gentlewomen  had  heard 
be  was  turned  Jesuit,  &nd  therefore  were  very  nhy;  that  u, 
my  lady's  sisters'  daughters. 

Lord  Chief  Jiulice.     Do  yoa  know  Dr  Oates  now  ) 

Mayo.  Very  well.  lie  came  again  and  wallceil  into  thft 
garden,  the  young  man  I  sjioke  of  before,  tluit  Is  now  dead, 
took  notice  of  him,  of  the  strange  garb  he  waa  in  ;  he  was  in  a 
room  that  looked  Into  tlie  garden,  I  saw  him  walking  there,  lie 
said,  yotiiler  is  Oateii  agnin,  and  another  with  Lim ;  he  looked 
out  6i  the  window,  and  said  he,  "  Pr'ythce  look  here,  does  not 
he  look  like  a  Jesuit!"  and  he  that  was  with  him  looked  back, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  thot.  and  the  young  man's  im]Kirtunity, 
I  had  never  taken  notice  of  Mr  Uates.  After,  when  I  heard 
he  was  come  over  and  gave  testimony  about  the  plot,  I  wouhl 
go  to  see  him;  but  he  spoke  very  slightingly  to  iiie,  and  seemed 
to  be  offended  with  the  family  because  they  scorued  luui.  I 
said,  they  had  no  reason  to  countenance  you,  bucuuse  we  all 
understood  you  were  tamed  Catholic  Said  he,  "they  looked 
very  shy  upon  me."  "Why,"  said  I,  "you  muMt  notbeolTended. 
for  you  know  all  the  family  are  no  frieuds  to  Jesuits,  and  I 
hope  never  will  be  ao;  but  I  hoi».  Mr  Outes,  you  will  not 
forget  eat^u  brend,"  because  he  UBod  to  bo  mode  very  much  o£ 
at  Sir  Richard  Barker's. 
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Sir  Cr.  Leviiiz.     Is  that  tlie  man  that  you  saw  there? 

Mayo.  That  is  the  man,  if  you  will  put  me  to  my  oath 
agaia  I  will  swear  it. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     Wlien  was  this? 

Mayo.  The  week  before  Wliitsuntide ;  Whitsuntide  fell  in 
May. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,     Philip  Pa*»e.     Do  you  know  Dr  Oatcs? 

Page,     I  have  known  him  four  or  five  years. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     Did  you  see  him  last  year] 

Fo/ffe,     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     At  what  time? 

Pa^,     About  the  beginning  of  May. 

Lcnrd  Chiff  Justice,     Where? 

Page,     At  Sir  Richard  Barker's. 

Ltird  Chief  Justice,    Were  you  acquainted  with  him  before? 

Page,     I  bad  spoke  with  him  before? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  do  you  know  it  was  he?  did  you 
ipeak  with  liim  then? 

Page,     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  habit  was  he  in? 

p€ige.  He  had  a  light-coloured  cjimpaign  coat.  I  asked 
bim,  where  he  had  been  so  loDg  a  time,  that  we  had  not  seen 
bim,  but  he  turned  away  from  me,  and  gave  me  no  account, 
hit,  after  ho  had  been  in  the  house,  made  back  again,  and  away 
1|0  went,  after  he  inquired  for  Sii'  Richard. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  do  you  know  it  was  in  May? 
vlij  might  it  not  1)e  in  April? 

Pctge.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  By  what  material  circumstances  do 
yoa  remember  it  was  in  the  l>eginning  of  May?  Is  there  any 
thing  that  puts  it  into  your  mind  particularly? 

Page,  My  master  had  a  patient  at  that  time,  that  was  sick 
of  a  fever. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Where?  at  Sir  Richard  Barker  s  house. 

Page.     At  Islington  it  was. 

Jv/ry,  We  desire  to  know  what  the  patient's  name  was, 
for  some  of  us  know  Islington  veiy  well. 

Page,     I  have  forgotten  the  name. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  It  was  about  that  time  in  May  that 
you  saw  him? 

Page,  I  did  upon  my  oath,  I  spoke  with  him,  and  took 
much  notice  of  him,  he  had  an  old  black  hat  on  that  flap|>ed, 
and  a  pair  of  Spanish  leather  shoes. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,    Sir  Richard  Barker. 
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Lord  C/Uff  Juftife.  Do  yoii  kuow  Dr  Oateat 
<Sir  liichard  Barker.  I  have  known  hia  fathej*  and  \ai 
e  was  a  cliild;  I  Gaw  liim  I 
time  that  they  have  given  in  evidence,  1  have  only  this  to  W  _ . 
I  was  abroad,  as  tny  bnsioeas  leads  me  often  abroad  into  the 
,  country,  they  told  me,  Mr  Oatea  came  to  my  house  in  a  dis- 
guise, and  that  they  believed  he  waa  turned  either  Quaker  or 
Papist.  This  waa,  to  the  beat  nf  my  remembrance,  alter  Whit- 
suntide, they  told  me  a  story  of  hiui,  how  that  he  was  in  two 
several  diKguises,  the  one  was  a  short  hair,  and  then  they 
thought  he  wa-i  turned  Cjtiaker,  anotlicr  time  he  had  a  long 
perriwig,  and  then  they  thought  he  was  turned  Papist ;  the 
first  that  told  me,  was  this  fellow  here,  that  in  a  coachman  of 
mine,  who  was  mending  something  of  the  coach.  It  happened, 
my  Lord,  uj)On  the  visiting  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  was  very  ilL 
in  which  time  Mr  Oati^a  was  gone,  and  afterwards,  when  JT 
was  recovered,  be  came  to  my  house,  to  inquire  concerning  T 

Ltyrd  ClUrf  Jiisllce.     When  did  you  see  him  firstl 

Sir  Bichard  Barker.     To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  t 
latter  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July. 

Lord  Chiff  Jusliee.     By  the  oath  tliat  you  have  takea*  i 
would    ask   you   one   question,    Did   not    you    see    him 
June? 

Sir  Ridtavd  Barker.     No,  my  Lord  ;  but  my  servonta  t 
me,  they  had  seen  him  in  May,  before  Whitsuntide. 

Lord  Chi'f  J iiatice.     Did  you  see  him  in  Junet 

■Sir  Richard  Barker^     To  the  beat  of  my  rememhr&Dce^  1 
was  in  June. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     Butler. 

Lord  Chief  Justict.     Come,  do  you  know  Dr  Oatest 

JlutUr.     I  have  known  him  these  three  years,  before  | 
went  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  and  v 
Oates  Inst  summer} 

Bvller.     I  saw  him    the  beginning  of  last   May,  at  ] 
master's  house  in  Barbican. 

Lord  Chief  Jitsliea.     Upon  what  occasionl   what  are  yoc 

Butler.  I  n:n  Sir  Richai-d  Barker's  coachman, 
cleaning  my  coach  in  the  gatehouse,  and  in  came  Dr 
the  beginning  of  May  twelve  month,  with  his  hair  cut  o 
cropt  to  his  ears,  io  grey  clothes,  a  grey  coat  like  a  shepherds 
coat,  a  Yorkshire-grey,  he  asked  me,  whether  Dr  Tongue  wm 
withint  I  told  him,  no:  neverchdesa  be  went  into  the  bouse, 
&nd  immediately  came  out  again,  and  gi  '       ' 
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discontented,  but  said  nothing  at  all  to  me,  but  passed  by  me 
and  went  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  know  him  at  that  time  he 
wpAe  to  jou  tii-st? 

Butler,     Yes,  because  I  knew  him  three  years  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Could  you  have  called  him  by  Ids 
samel 

Bviler.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  could. 

Lard  Chi^f  Justice.     You  say  he  came  to  inquire  for  Dr 
Tongue,  and  was  discontented  that  he  could  not  see  him? 

Butler.     He  said  nothing  to  me  when  he  came  out,  but 
passed  away  as  one  troubled. 

Lord  Chie/  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  afterwards? 

Butler,     bix  weeks  after  I  saw  him;  and  then  ho  had  on  a 
long  black  coat  and  a  perriwig. 

Lord  C hie/  Justice.   Are  you  sure  it  was  the  same  man? 

Butler.     I  am,  upon  my  oath. 

lir  Justice  Dolben.     Did  you  tell  your  master  of  his  being 
there  the  first  time? 

Butler.     I  told  Sir  Hichard  Barker  of  him,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  him. 

Sir  Kichard,  how  soon  did  he  tell  you 


Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Oates  was  first  there? 

Sir  Hichard  Barker. 

Lord  Chief  Justice. 
had  seen  him? 

Sir  Eic/tard  Barker. 
in  May,  as  I  remem))er. 

Lord  Chief  Justice. 
by  namel 

Sir  Hichard  Barker. 


It  was  soon  after,  my  Lord. 
"Was  it  in  May  that  he  told  you  he 

He  told  me  as  soon  as  I  came  home. 

Did  he  tell  you,  Mr  Oates  was  there 


He  did :  and  when  he  told  me  what 
habit  he  was  in,  I  wondered. 

Oates.  There  are  sevenil,  my  Lord,  that  did  see  me  at  that 
time;  but  they  are  gone  into  the  country,  and  I  cannot  have 
them  now  ready :  if  you  please  now  to  call  Mr  Smith  the 
schoolmaster  of  Islington. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.     Do  you  kuow  Mr  Oates? 

Smith,  Yes,  he  was  my  scholar  at  Merchant  Tailors 
School,  where  I  was  usher.  I  saw  him  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  1678.     He  dined  with  me,  at  my  house  in  Islington. 

Jfr  Justice  Dolben,  "What,  the  boys  at  St  Omers  now  are 
gonet 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Eccollect  yourself  well :  by  the  oath 
yoa  have  taken,  did  Dr  Oates,  in  May  twelve  month,  dine 
with  you  f 
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Sfotte  Tiiats. 

Smith.     He  Jid  ;  tlie  first  Monday  in  Mfty,  as  I  remernber. 

Mr  Justiee  Dolbcii.  And  this  you  swear,  directly  and 
positively  1 

Smith.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Lord  Chi'f  Jiutice.     JIow  tong  did  he  stay  tlitrel 

Smith.  He  stayed  tliree  or  four  hours  after  :  ami,  may  ii 
please  you,  my  Lord,  he  was  in  a  Bummer  suit,  and  a.  coloured 
ribbon,  a  ereeti  knot  upon  his  shouldur. 

Lord  Chief  Jmliee.     What  did  you  discourse  alwutl 

Smith.     His  being  in  Spain  and  Fkndei-s,  and  bis  trsvi 

Lord   Chief  Justice.     Had    you    a    long    discourso 
himt 

SmUh.     Yes,  I  bad. 

Lord  Chiff  Jiittice.     Hn.d  you  nothiiig  about  the  times 

S7»ith.     Not  a  word. 

Lord  Cldef  Juslice.  Did  you  understand  he  bud  turn«l 
Romsn  Catholic  1 

Smitft.     I  knew  it. 

Jttri/.  My  Lord,  did  Mr  Sjnith  see  him  any  other  lima 
after  tbat  1 

Smith.  No,  my  Lord,  not  for  two  months,  the  middle  of 
August. 

Sir  Cr.  Levin::.     Call  Clay, 

Lord  C/iirf  Jiulke.     Do  you  know  DrOateal 

Cijy.  Yi-B,  ever  since  last  April  was  twelve  month.  That 
was  the  first  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  at  Mr  Charl«a 
Howard's,     lie  livcil  in  ono  corner  of  old  Arundel  House. 

Lord  Chiff  Juki  tee.     How  came  you  acquainted  with  him  ] 

Clay,  Truly  I  met  him  accidentally,  at  Mr  Howard' 
house. 

Lord  Chief  JtMtiee.     How  came  you  to  come  tberel 

Clay.     I  was  there  to  visit  Mr  Howard,  as  a,  friend. 

Lord  Chit/  Jxiaiee.     Were  you  acquainted  with  him  I 

Clay.     Yos,  I  was  with  Mr  Howard,  and  there  I  saw 
Oate.". 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  did  you  see  him  the  second 
timet 

Clai/.     The  second  time  T  think  I  saw  him  there  too. 

Lord  Chi'f  Justice.     When  was  that) 

Clay.     That  was  in  May. 

Lord  Chi^  Junliee  North.     How  long  was  that  after  % 

Clay.     I  think  the  other  wna  in  April. 

Lord  Chief  Jtuilice.     And  did  you  see  Um  in  May  i 

Clay.     I  saw  him  in  May  too. 

Lord  Chxff  Jvetice.     What  time  of  the  montli  waa  it  % 
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Clay,  I  cannot  exactly  spenk  to  that,  but  it  was  in  that 
month  as  I  remember,  I  am  morally  certain  of  it. 

L(n^  Chief  Justice.  And  when  did  you  see  him  after 
May! 

Clay.     I  ctinnot  tell  whether  I  saw  him  after  May  or  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Is  that  the  same  man  that  you  saw  at 
Mr  Howard's,  in  April  or  May  ? 

Clay.     It  is  the  same  man. 

jS^iV  Cr.  Levinz.     Then  we  have  done  witli  our  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Come  gentlemen,  now  wliat  can  you 
iiy  to  thisi     They  have  given  you  now  their  full  charge. 

Gates.  My  Lord,  I  have  one  thing  more.  I  desire  your 
Lordship  to  take  notice,  this  gentleman,  Mr  Clay,  is  a  priest  in 
orders,  as  they  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  will  not  ask  him  that  question,  but 
Mr  Clay,  are  you  a  Papist  ? 

Clay.     Yea,  I  am. 

Lord  Chitf  Justice  North.  Come,  what  say  you  now,  Mr 
Whitebread,  to  this  ? 

Whitebread.  Fii-st,  that  at  my  last  trial,  when  I  pressed 
him  to  dec]ai*e  who  had  seen  him,  when  he  said  he  was  here  in 
town,  he  could  name  nobody,  not  one.  I  know  afterwards  he 
was  examined  at  the  committee,  and  then  he  could  name  no- 
body neither.  He  said  ho  wtis  there  privately  at  Mr  Grove's, 
and  we  can  prove,  that  he  never  lay  there  in  his  life.  Then 
he  said  absolutely,  he  had  not  seen  much  company,  he  stayed 
bat  six  days.  Now  this  good  doctor  says  he  saw  him  here  in 
tlie  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  middle  of  April,  whereas  he 
himself  says  he  came  over  with  Hilsley,  the  2ith  of  April. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  was  landed  here  the  17th  of  April, 
and  the  witnesses  say,  it  was  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  begin- 
ning of  May. 

Whitebread.  Mr  Gates  expressly  said,  he  stayed  here  but 
lix  days,  when  he  came  over  to  the  consult. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Does  not  all  this  stand  together? 

Whitebread.  No,  my  Lord,  how  could  this  stand  together? 
his  coming  over  the  17th,  and  his  being  here  a  great  part  in 
May,  whereas  he  says  he  was  but  six  days  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Perchance  Dr  Gates  may  not  be  precise 
enough ;  but  these  witnesses  do  not  speak  so  exactly  to  a  day 
or  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five,  but  to  the  latter  end  of 
April :  now,  why  might  they  not  see  him  the  latter  end  of 
April,  and  the  beginning  of  iNfay,  and  yet  stand  very  well  with 
Mr  C^tes's  testimony,  who  says  he  was  landed  here  about  the 
17th  of  April,  and  stayed  here  about  six  or  seven  days?    How 
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nice  would  you  have  them  be  in  that  case?  which,  because  tiMf 
are  honest,  they  will  not  be. 

Lord  Chvpf  Justice  North,  You  make  your  defences  to  da* 
pend  upon  an  uncertainty  of  time,  which  no  mortal  man  en 
ever  remember ;  besides,  observe  this,  Mr  Oates  stands  a  gooi^ 
witness,  till  you  impeach  him  by  fry  out  of  your  own  school 
and  they  go  to  the  whole  months  of  June,  and  April,  andM^, 
now  these  all  speak  in  contradiction  to  other  witnesses,  and  n 
Mr  Oates  is  still  an  upright  and  good  witness. 

Whitebread,  They  say  they  saw  him  there  every  day,  or 
every  other  day. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  sure  I  can  as  well  tell,  idjo  Mt 
him  but  once  in  such  a  month,  and  dined  with  him  then,  as  u^ 
that  saw  him  never  so  often  :  but  here  are  live  witnesses  upoi 
you  in  this  point. 

Whitebread.     The  one  was  told  by  his  man,  the  other  by 
boy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     The  coachman,  and  the  boy,  and 
maid,  and  Mr  Smith  saw  him. 

Mr  Jtistice  Femberton,     The  divine  saw  him,  and  told 
woman  that  he  had,  remember  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,     Now  the  evidence  is  concl 
say  what  you  will  for  yourselves ;   and  then  we  will  o 
what  you  object,  upon  our  direction  to  the  jury,  according 
our  consciences. 

Gavan,     My  Lord,  then  I  say  this  for  mysel£     We  comi 
ourselves  to  God  Almighty.     We  must  compare  the  mud 
though  ours  were  not  sworn,  yet  there  were  sixteen  of 
boys,  young  men,  who  conversed  with  him  every  day,  and 
witnesses  speak  but  of  one  or  two  particular  days  :  one  sajs 
dined  with  him,  and  another  saw  him  in  a  disguise;  but,  my 
in  these  very  witnesses  there  is   an  apparent   contradi 
because  out  of  his  own  mouth  (ex  ore  tuo  te  jtidico)  they 
contradicted.      He   says   he   came   over   upon   Sunday, 
Hilsley,  which  was  the  20th  of  April,  as  I  think,  and  sta] 
here  only  a  matter  of  six  days.     One  of  the  witnesses 
saw  him  the  first  Monday  in  May.    What  signify  the  wii 
though  upon  oath,  that  say  they  saw  him  in  May  1     How 
he  cume  over  the  20th  of  April,  and  stay  but  six  days,  and 
seen  here  in  May?     Before  these  can   be   reconciled,  one 
them  must  be  false ;  besides  that  which  I  first  said,  Umib 
the  number  of  witnesses,  they  are  nothing  in  comparison 
the  number  of  ours.     Secondly,  if  we  should   grant,  that  . 
lesser  number  should  serve  the  turn,  because  they  are  awa 
for  the  King,  because  they  swear  for  the  safety  of  the  Kfll 
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(whom  God  preserve,  whatsoever  becomes  of  me),  and  the 
otliers  speak  not  upon  their  ofttlis,  yet  this  does  not  destroy 
nor  touch  at  all  that  evidence  that  is  brought  against  him, 
about  the  Bector  of  Liege,  Sir  John  Waroer,  and  Sir  Thomtis 
FrestoB,  Grnnted,  that  a]l  the  others  that  spoke  about  Al 
Oatas  being  at  St  Oraers  be  mistaken,  and  must  not  \m  be 
tiered,  yet  we  have  him  still,  by  those  six  others,  who  have 
proved  he  has  sworn  false ;  I  hope  wo  shall  have  fair  play 
ihe  law,  to  make  the  beat  defence  we  can  for  our  lives ;  I 
hambly  conceive,  nobody  must  be  convicted  of  high  treason  by 
]ftir,but  upon  the  evidence  of  two  sufficient  witnesses.  I  leave 
lit  to  the  conscience  and  honour  of  tlie  Coui't,  whether  he  eliall 
llw  believed,  and  counted  a  sufficient  witness,  when  so  many 
!^ve  proved  him  false  io  thut  one  point)  BesideB  all  this,  we 
.'bftvn  here  sixteen,  at  le-ost,  Staffordshire  witnesses,  who  gave  an 
.  woount  nf  Mr  Ireland's  being  out  of  London,  from  the  3rd  of 
August  till  the  l4th  of  September;  so  that  in  these  two  things 
)k  has  been  contradicted  without  any  answer,  for  he  says,  the 
13th  of  August  he  was  with  him,  when  tliey  say  he  was  in 
Staffordshire. 

Lord  Chinf  Jintice.     You  have  forgot  the  maid  that  saw 
llim  in  London,  the  12th  or  ISth. 

Gaoan.     No,  1  have  not.     And  this  I  answer  to  it,  She  is 
«  witness  that  only  Bayi*,  she  just  saw  him,  but  did  not  speak 

Jjvrd  Chief  Juntice.  She  made  a  curtsey  to  him. 
Qavan,  We  are  talking  now  of  seeing  Ireland  in  August, 
Uid  we  prove  by  Sir  John  Southcott,  and  all  his  family,  who 
jay  they  began  their  journey  with  him  the  5th  of  August,  and 
'  with  him  till  the  19th,  after  the  particular  day  that  she 
of,  you  find  seven  or  eight  of  them  swear  that  they  saw 
all  the  time.  And  therefore  I  would  fain  know,  whether 
men's  lives  shall  be  cast  away  upon  such  evidence  as  this  I 
for  the  other  thing,  I  hope  I  have  made  a  very  good 
or  myself  concerning  the  raalter  of  July,  my  witnesses 
be  positive  as  to  the  last  week,  but  for  the  other  weeks, 
igh  they  could  not  bo  positive,  they  rather  believed  I  was 
than  not ;  but  it  is  urged,  why  might  not  they  give  as 
testimony  for  the  former  weeks  as  for  tbati  To  this  I 
,  that  tliero  is  a  great  and  predominant  reason  why  they 
hare  a  particular  reasou  to  swear,  why  I  should  be  there 
last  week,  rather  than  the  other  weeks,  as  I  was  then  shut 
in  the  spirituaJ  exercise,  and  they  hud  paiiicular  rea-son 
take  notice.  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  mind  that 
Oates's   testimony  aguinst  me  is  this,   Mr  Ashby  came 
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to  town  about  the  middle  of  July,  slnyed  there  about  &  ft 
night,  that  in  the  time  of  that  fortnight  I  t^ame  to  town, 
said  I  would  see  Father  Asliby,  and  had  that  di 
spL-aks  of;  so  much  for  that,  Still  bear  in  your  mind,  tL&t 
have  been  proved  not  to  be  in  town  at  the  time  of  the  greM 
consult  about  the  plot  ;  I  was  not  capable  of  it,  for  I  waa  not 
then  pi'ofcBBed,  and  there  conld  none  ba  of  that  congregation 
about  the  plot,  but  those  that  were  professed.  I  could  not  be 
there  in  the  congregation,  by  reason  of  my  age,  Mr  Harconrt 
here,  and  the  rest,  if  you  will  aek  them,  will  t<:ll  yoa  it,  they 
were  there,  but,  upon  the  word  of  a  dying  irjan,  I  nrus  not  there. 

Lord  C/iirf  Justice.     It  is  not  positively  eiiid  by  Mr  Gates 
that  you  were. 

Gatian.  But,  be  snys,  my  name  waa  to  it,  which  he  saw  in 
July ;  I  prove,  that  I  wna  in  StulfordHliite,  the  last  week  of 
July,  and  seeing  I  have  witnesses  to  prove,  that  I  was  tbo^ 
till  the  ]4th,  and  the  last  week,  and  it  waa  after  llie  Mth  ' 
saw  me,  1  ho]>e  my  plea  is  good.  Then,  my  Lord,  I 
my  plea  upon  this,  I  have  stndied  philosophy,  and  other  thiD| 
but  I  never  studied  the  law,  and  so  am  very  ignorant  of  it ; 
but  this  is  my  case,  I  am  accused  by  one  witness,  concerning 
one  fiict,  aud  by  another,  concerning  another;  the  one  com- 
mitted here  in  Lonilon,  the  other  in  StiiBbrd shire  ;  I  di 
know  whether  the  witnesa  that  swears  the  thing  dom 
Stafibrd»ihire,  in  another  county,  hctug  joined  to  the 
witness,  that  swears  what  was  done  in  London, 
esteemed  two  witnesses,  according  to  the  law,  to  convict 
treason  1 

lord  Chi"/  Jnttic^  North.  I  will  t*ll  yon,  if  It 
matter  of  diuibt,  it  might  be  found  specially,  and  b« 
but  it  ia  a  matter  that  has  been  already  resolved  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane'  at  the  King's  Bench  Isir,  who  was  indicted  for 
levying  war  against  the  Kiu<|;,  there  one  witnesH  proved  the 
levying  of  war  in  one  county,  and  the  other  proved  the  levying 
of  war  in  another  county,  and  so,  though  they  were  but  sinjln 
witnesses  of  single  facta,  yet  both  coming  up  to  the  indictment, 
they  were  Ndjudgfid  suflicicnt  to  mninlain  it.  Ho  in  your  caw, 
one  witness  proves  your  baud  to  the  pa]MT,  which  was  for  tli* 
murder  of  the  King,  and  another  wiljieas  of  your  disconrae  to 
the  same  purjKise ;  the  fact  is  your  joining  aud  conspiring  to 
destroy  the  King,  and  to  levy  war  against  him.  and  both  \ht 
are  jiroved  to  the  full  of  the  indictment  by  thos«  witni 
and  though  they  are  to  several  particular  facts,  yet 
all  overt  acts  of  the  aame  ti-eason. 

'  See  oirlf,  p.  B12. 
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Gavan,     My  Lord,  I  have  a  contrary  oi)inion  to  that  in  . 
Seijeant  Rolle.  | 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.     But  this  is  a  known  cose,  and 
the  law  is  settled  therein. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  mistake  in 
what  you  say,  for  there  are  two  witnesses,  Oates  and  Dugdale,  ■ 
who  swear  to  the  same  itict,  which  is  killing  the  King,  altering 
the  Government,  and  bringing  in  popery :  Gates  says  he  saw  • 
joar  hand  to  the  consult,  for  the  murder  of  the  King,  for 
imising  the  army,  and  for  introducing  po)>ery,  whicli  is  a 
neoeasary  consecjuence  of  cliange  of  government;  Dugdale  says 
he  was  with  you  in  the  parlour  of  Lord  Aston's,  where  the 
diaoourse  was  between  him  and  you,  and  others,  about  killing 
the  King,  and  altering  religion.  Are  not  these  two  witnesses 
to  one  and  the  same  treason  ] 

Gavan,     I  conceive  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     If  I  consult  a  way  to  kill  the  King 
here,  and  then  I  go  into  the  country,  and  there  consult  of  it 
with  another  pers(m,  are  not  these  two  witnesses  to  the  same  ', 
treason  1  sure  they  are. 

Gavan.  Then,  my  Lord,  my  second  plea  is  this,  If  there  be 
two  witnesses,  you  will  gi-ant  me  this  ground,  that  no  man 
must  be  convicted  but  upon  the  evidence  of  two  legal  and  credi- 
ble witnesses,  and  upon  clear  evidence,  as  the  statute  since  his 
Majesty's  happy  restoration  declares  ^  Now  two  things  are 
required  cert^iinly  to  make  a  credible  witness,  and  a  clear  evi- 
dence ;  the  witness  must  be  credible,  the  evidence  must  be 
plain  and  clear,  yea  as  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midday. 
Therefore  if  I  prove  that  neither  the  witness  is  credible,  such 
as  the  law  recfuires,  nor  the  evidence  clear,  such  as  the  law 
looks  upon  as  such,  then  I  ought  not  to  l>e  convicted  upon  this 
evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Tbe  jury  are  judges  of  that,  and  there- 
fore there  I  leave  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  You  argue  mighty  subtilly, 
bat  I  will  give  you  this  answer ;  there  must  be  two  lawful  wit- 
nesses, that  is  the  law;  a  man  cannot  be  impeuchod  of  treason 
bat  by  two  lawful  witnesses;  if  they  be  not  convicted  of 
peijary,  and  their  testimony  taken  away,  they  may  be 
beutl  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  are  lawful  witnesses  ;  for  the 
being  credible  witnesses,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  left  to  the 
joiy,  we  must  receive  them  as  lawful  witnesses  till  they  be 
oonvicted  of  a  crime  that  takes  away  their  testimony. 

GavarL     Therefore  because  they  are  left  to  the  jury,  I  am 

^  See  Stat.  13  Car.  IT.  c.  1,  ante,  p.  53. 
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Gatisfied,  and  I  turn  mj'self  to  you  gentlotnen.     You  are  to 
ujmn  my  life  and  my  death,  oa  fur  tuy  orin  pnrt  I  can 
*    pi'ofeHS  I  am  as  innocent  as  tbe  child  unborn,  and  this  geal 
man  Mr  Whitebread  knows  I  was  not  capable  of  being  ftt 
consult,  being  not  of  a^     I  must  leave  myself  to  the  jm 
and  will  leave  it  to  their  judgments  whether  these  two   i 
I  nesses  can  be  esteemed  credible  witnesses ;   to  make  credi 
witnesses  tlieis  is  requii'ed  honesty  of  lil'e,  and  truth 
testimony,  no  man  can  be  a  good  witness  that  is  not  an  Itonest 
man,  nor  that  has  carried  himself  so  that  he  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved.    As  to  the  honesty  of  Mr  Galea's  life,  you  have  heard 
that  he  was  dismissed  by  the  JesuiLi,  esteemed  not  a  person  of 
that  diligence  or  fidelity  to  be  intrusted   by  them;  ht 
turned  out  of  St  Omers, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Does  that  prove  any  dishonesty  in  Mr 
Oates] 

Gavan.     No,  but  I  speak  to  his  credibility. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Sjieak  pluiu,  bow  dues  it  impeadi 
Oates'a  evidence,  thut  the  Jesuits  did  not  like  liimt 

GavMt.  It  might  be  a  ground  of  hatred  and  malice  in 
against  them ;  gentlemen,  I  desire  you  to  consider  the 
thing,  we  have  proved  liini  to  speak  false  in  Ids  tesUmi 
about  Sir  John  Warner  and  Sir  Thomas  Preston  ;  and  all 
business  of  the  12tL  of  August,  concerning  Mr  Iruland's  bnng 
here  the  12th  of  August,  who,  by  sixteen  witnesses,  is  ]icvvnl 
to  have  been  all  the  while  in  Siaffiirdshire  :  and  though  he  wu 
not  convicted  of  perjuiy  before,  which  might  have  easily  hero 
done,  as  I  have  shewn  to  the  whole  world  now,  I  aj>]ieal  to  th« 
honour  and  conscience  of  the  jury,  whether  all  thi-su  proo& 
ought  not  to  make  thi.-t  witness  be  dwrned  an  inci'edibli;  witDcaa. 
Qcntlemen,  hear  lae  tjiis,  and  carry  this  away  with  yon,  as  to 
ihc  bubincss  of  li-elanO,  between  the  8l}i  and  12th  of  Augnstv 
how  many  swear  ho  was  in  Stafford sli ire,  1  desire  ymi  but  lu 
compare  that  uue  wnmau  that  only  saw  hiin,  and  made  a  cuiir> 
tesy  to  him,  as  she  says,  with  those  sixteen  witneKses  that  con- 
versed with  him  daily.  As  for  tbe  second  testimony  of  the  St 
Omers  witnesses,  which  you  see  is  thwarted  by  aotne  who  swear 
in  the  King's  name  to  tlie  contrary  :  I  desire  you  to  compun 
number  with  number;  the  otiiers,  though  they  do  not  swe<tr,are 
ready  to  swear,  and  there  ai-e  only  three  or  four  against  sixteen 
of  them,  there  is  an  evident  contradiction  in  whal  they  say,  and 
that  proved  out  of  his  own  mouth ;  for  he  esys  ho  came  over  the 
SOth  of  April  with  Mr  Ililsley,  and  stayed  only  six  days ;  thc^ 
'  say  he  was  here  in  May,  I  desire  these  may  be  comimred  :  how 
I  could  it  be  that  he  should  be  here  in  May,  if  he  stayed  but 
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days  9  To  make  your  vei'iUct,  and  take  their  credit  away,  I  would 
desire  you  to  cousider  those  witnesses  that  1  liave  brou<:;ht  for 
myself y  not  being  here,  but  in  Wolverliampton  ;  for  being  in 
Staffordshire  as  long  as  till  the  last  week  of  July,  it  must  fall 
within  the  time  of  his  t<»stimony.  I  have  brought  witnesses  to 
prove  upon  oath,  that  from  the  22nd  onward,  they  saw  me  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  they  do  remember  tlie  particular  instance, 
that  I  was  tlien  at  my  spiritual  exercise :  this  is  that  I  have 
to  say  as  to  Mr  Oates.  As  for  Mr  Duj^dale,  I  would  desii-e 
you  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  story  of  his  coming  to  discover 
this  plot,  and  his  being  un  informer  about  it.  J  confess  I  have 
known  him  five  or  six  years,  whilst  he  lived  at  Lord  Aston's, 
and  discoursed  at  divei-s  tiuic^s  with  him  in  Mr  Ewers  cham- 
ber; but,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved,  never  auy thing  of  treason  in 
all  my  life.  It  is  well  known,  and  there  are  those  that  can 
testify  it,  that  in  truth  Dugdale  run  away  from  Lord  Aston's 
after  lie  had  lost  £300  of  my  Lord's  money. 

Lord  Chiff  J  nut  ice.  If  you  can  say  anything  against  Mr 
Dugdale  by  witnesses  that  can  prove  it,  then  you  say  well ; 
but  if  you  will  tell  a  story  out  of  one  Lord's  mouth  and  another 
Lord's  mouth,  that  is  never  to  bo  endurtnl ;  you  shall  never 
take  away  a  man's  testimony  by  hearsay,  you  must  jirove  it. 

Gavan,  It  is  well  known,  if  I  prove  Dugdjile  no  credible 
witness  I  pla}'  my  own  game.  You  know  I  have  been  a 
prisoner  twenty  weeks,  and  could  not  seek  out  witnesses,  I 
asked  it  as  soon  as  I  knew  of  luv  trial,  but  it  was  denied  me 
to  send  for  witness  to  prove  that  Dugdale  was  in  jail  for 
debt.  If  I  had  the  recorder's  warrant,  or  the  authority  of  this 
bench,  I  could  send  for  them. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,  You  must  not  fall  upon  persons  with- 
out evidence,  if  you  have  witnesses  to  prove  anything  the  jury 
will  believe,  call  them. 

Gavaii,  I  assure  your  Lordship,  as  I  hoixj  to  see  the  face 
of  God,  I  am  innocent  of  what  is  cliarged  uiK)n  me.  And  God 
bless  the  King  and  thus  honourable  court. 

Lord  C/tV'jf  Jimtice.  Though  you  da  an  Imndred  times  bless 
the  King  and  court  and  all,  you  must  ])rove  things  if  you  will 
be  believe<I.     "What  say  you,  !Mr  Win tt'bread?  ' 

Whitehread,  My  Lord,  T  have  but  one  thing  to  say,  and  it  j  Whit«- 
is  but  a  word  :  your  Lonlship  was  i>leased  to  make  an  obser-  j  d^tnee, 
vation,  and  a  good  one  it  wils,  a  letter  which  Mr  Dugdale  = 
says  was  written  by  me  to  Mr  Ewers,  which  he  says  he  in-  ; 
tercepted ;  he  was  in  the  meantime  a  trusty  ccnrespondcnt  for  j 
]ii.s  fiien«l.  In  that  letter  he  swears,  then?  was  expressly  eon-  : 
tained  jiositivc  words  of  entertaining  j>t!i-sons  to  kill  the  King,  I 
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that  only  such  aa  were  hartly,  despemte,  aud  stoiit;  Imt  b> 
your  Lordship  well  obaorved,  that  it  was  an  iuipnjlmljle  thing 
tliab  a  laao  who  had  hU  wits  about  bim  should  writ«  auch 
plain  exprti-Btunii  aliout  suuii  a  luiLtter;  unU  upon  ihut  ijuprobn- 
bility  I  leave  it  to  the  jury. 

i'enwick.  I  desire,  luy  Lord,  the  jury  to  consiikr  and  ob- 
seryo  the  nature  both  of  our  witiiepses,  and  of  theui  that  are 
brought  ugninst  ub.  Tlie  une  speak  for  tlie  wliole  lime,  Uiat 
tliey  saw  hiui  every  day,  or  evexy  other  day;  thoy  daily  con- 
versed witb  liim,  and  eat  aud  drank  with  him  in  tlie  same 
bouse ;  the  others,  they  aay  only,  they  saw  him  one  partii;u1ar 
day,  another,  another;  and  one  of  them  says  he  saw  biiii,  but 
in  a  disguise.  Whether  it  b«  likely  that  to  many  innocent 
children,  broug'.it  up  in  a  good  virtuous  life,  shoulJcome  bere 
to  forswear  themsolvi-H,  to  eojitradict  }>eo]ilH  we  know  not  wbat 
tbey  are ;  and  then,  besidex,  we  know  lliat  these  people  are  of 
a  pi>or,  metin,  beg^rlr  condition,  that  intend  to  mend  that 
condition  by  eucIi  a  pret«nce  of  discovery,  and  bo[>e  thereby  lo 
advance  thanisclvea.  It  is  probuhie  sucli  people  might  be 
drawn  in.  We  proved  tlmt  t^ir  John  Woiiier  did  not  come 
over  with  him,  nor  Mr  Williams,  nor  Sir  Thomas  Preshin : 
then  all  bi^  wilneKS,  as  (o  them  is  false,  itad  he  does  not  Uf 
he  went  liack  with  these  ]ieopli<.  Siip[kiau  the  witncsxes  all 
(<<|u»l,  what  does  he  prove  Mguinat  us  threel  Or  what  reaaun 
diM's  he  give  of  bis  evidence!  1  lie  Hajks  he  saw  such  and  atich 
letters  from  Mr  Whitebrend.  Is  it  j>osaib1e  tbnt  a  man  that 
had  no  credit  at  all  wit^  us,  that  we  should  lie  such  fools  to 
trust  him  with  such  letters  a^  those,  then  your  LonJships  luuat 
hang  ua  twice,  once  for  fools,  and  then  for  knavejtl  Or  ia  it 
IMnsible  that  wf  sliould  be  such  egregious  fools  that  wo  should 
Irusl  a  man  that  wan  never  esteemed,  but  was  expelled  tbe  Col- 
lege \  For  all  hitt  talk  of  comuiiasions  and  lettei-a,  there  is  not 
one  of  tJiose  found,  let  him  &hcw  any  one  comniissioti,  any  nionev 
puid.anyoi-der  brought  him,  or  any  arms  that  were  found;  thoro 
are  throe  quarters  of  ayearuow  pwased  since  the  lint  discover/; 
certainly  all  Ihia  time  could  prodiiee  something:  thousand*  of 
lettci-B  linve  been  taken  from  ua,  some  of  those  leltors  would 
have  discovered  tins  thing :  lertainly  therefore  we  have  better 
evideuciJ  than  be  bus,  supjiosing  them  to  be  equal  uh  to  cru- 
diliility  in  their  original.  Is  it  credible  we  should  be  so  fp'eat 
rogues  to  contrive  tbe  King's  death  t  though  he  speaks  of  tlie 
writing  being  carried  from  chamber  to  chamber  concerning  lU> 
matter,  he  can  never  produce  one  paper,  signed  by  any  onu 
man's  hand,  nor  can  be  produce  anything  to  attest  his  testi- 
mony.    I  leave  this  to  your  Lordshiji's  judgment,  whether  !l " 
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evidence  be  good,  there  is  nothing  appears  in  so  much  time, 
ai^Jiy  effect  that  is  produced :  where  were  the  armies?  where 
were  the  mont^ys  paid  ?  where  the  commissions  1  Is  it  possible 
rach  a  thing  should  be,  and  no  sign  of  it  for  a  whole  year  almost  ? 
there  is  no  reason  brought,  amongst  them  all,  but  Siiying  and 
swearing,  and  that  I  will  stand  by. 

WhiUhrtatL  I  thank  God  1  do  not  look  like  a  fighting  man, 
nor  ever  did  ;  who  can  think  I  should  be  so  mad,  when  I  had 
committed  such  a  secret  to  him,  to  boat  him,  as  he  s:ivs  ? 
It  is  stninge  that  such  a  plot  should  Ik;  discovered  wherein  ho 
many  persons  of  quality,  honour,  and  reputittion  are  said  to 
be  concerneil,  and  yet  no  footsU^ps  of  it  H])f>ear ;  and  none  of 
them,  as  Loixl  Arundc^l,  Lord  Bellasis,  should  ever  divulge 
such  a  plot ;  I  would  feign  know  whether  Huch  a  thing  be 
probable,  but  I  commend  myself  to  God  Almighty,  and  the 
J1117. 

Uarconri,     I  have  only  this  to  say,  I  have  lived  to  this 
age,  seventy  years,  and  I  never  knew  any  man  that  could  say  I 
I  was  accusetl  of  any  thing  in  tiie  world,  for  which   I  could  | 
be  brought  before  any  magistrate ;  it  is  strange  that  after  so 
many  years  I  should  come  to  be  arraigned  and  condemned  for  a 
crime  of  th(^  highest  nature  ;  there  is  no  reason  brought  against 
me,  nor  any  ot  the  rest,  for  the  })roof  of  what  is  alleged,  nor  do 
they,  who  are  the  witnesses  against  us,  cles(?rve  any  credit: 
they  only  affirm  such  and  such  things  without  any  reason,  to 
persuade  you  to  believe  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  say,  and  to 
•wear  it.     So  that  all  I  have  to  say  is  this,  since  a  negative  \ 
cannot  be  proved,  I  hoi)e  innocency  will  find  some  that  shall 
defend  it.     I  loAve  myself  to  the  bench,  for  the  law  is  the  \ 
defence  of  innocency.    If  they  had  brought  any  evi<lenc(^  besides 
that,  which  is  downright  |x)sitive  swearing  without  any  reason  j 
or  concurrent  reason  to  confirm  it,  it  were  soinetliing.  I 

Fenxcick,     And  besides  all  this,  to  think  how  these  men 
have  lived  beforetime  is  worth  reflection  and  consi<lenition.    As  ; 
for  Bedloe,  he  has  been  a  very  ill  man,  tin?  world  knows  it.         | 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.     Have  you  proved  it?     Can  you  shew  ! 
any  record  of  it  ? 

Mr  Jftstice  Pemberton.  Turner,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 
You  have  had  your  turn. 

Fenwick.  You  will  find  Kemo  reptynfe  Jit  nequissimuSy  no  1 
man  arrives  at  the  higherst  degi*ees  of  impiety  at  first :  men  ■ 
grow  extremely  wicked  by  degrees.  Let  us  see  if  tlu^y  can 
blame  our  lives,  or  anything  that  we  have  done  at  any  time 
before;  wo  prove,  and  all  the  world  knows  what  they  have 
been,  how  scamlalously  they  have  lived. 
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Gavan,  Our  witnessaa  are  to  be  regarded  for  their  n 
aod  for  their  innocency,  especially  since  theirs  give  no  i 
uor  convincing  argiimeuta  for  what  they  affii'ra. 

Lord  Chief  JwUice.  We  would  hejir  you,  and  we 
beard  you  very  long,  but  it  must  not  bo  peruiitt«d  yuu 
over  tlie  aanie  things  aguin  ami  again. 

Lord  ChUf  Hwron.     Has  Turner  anything  to  say  1 

Turner.  All  that  I  have  to  Bay,  my  Lord,  is  this,  to  a»t 
whether  it  be  reasonable  tiiat  Dcilloe  and  Oatea  should  be 
looked  ttjiuu  na  good  witaesses,  thnb  tliese  persona  who  hitve 
been  suuh  scandalous  people  should  be  admitted  to  an  oatli, 
who  are  delmrred  fruni  the  ancrainent ;  for  according  to  the 
Church  of  England,  no  man  that  is  publicly  scaudalous  can  be 
admitted  to  the  aacruiuent. 

Lord  Chief  Jimtice.     But  you  prove  nothing. 

Turner.     I  can  prove  it  first  by  evidence  of  i>! 

Lord  ChiifJiulice.     Call  him.     [He  appeared  not.] 

Lord  Chief  Jvetiee.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  her 
been  very  long  evidence,  anil  very  confused ;  and  yon  c 
expect,  that  it  should  be  wholly  repeated  to  you :  for  it  is 
almost  inipoEsible  for  any  one  to  reinember  it ;  neither  wonM 
I  if  I  could,  because  a  greHt  deal  of  it  is  impertinent,  and 
vainly  to  be  repeated  :  and  besides,  many  things  have  been 
said  over  and  over  again,  to  no  purpose.  But  I  will  observe 
to  you,  as  well  aa  I  can,  what  testimonies  there  are  against 
each  jfarticular  roan  of  them;  and  what  I  look  U|>on,  tobe  Ta 
material.  I  leave  it  to  you,  to  judge  and  consider,  hoir  | 
the  evidence  is  credible,  and  how  far  it  is  auhstiuitial. 

Against  Mr  Whitehread,  you  have  the  teatimony  of  tl 
Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Bedloe :  against  Mr  Fenwiofc,  yon  1 
the  testimony  of  Gates,  Bedloe  and  Prance ;  agniuat  Harcourt, 
you  have  Oaten,  Dugdale,  Beilloo  and  France.  Yo\i  limve 
against  Gavan,  Dugdale  and  (Jiites ;  and  against  Turner,  Dug- 
dale and  Ontex  :  ho  that,  to  the  two  lust,  you  have  two,  three 
to  the  two  ftrnt,  and  four  to  Hurcourt. 

The  matter  they  huve  sworn,  has  been  all  tending  to  one 
thing ;  the  murder  of  the  King,  advauL-ing  Poih-tv.  und  sup- 
pres^ng  the  Protestant  religion :  that  is  the  thing,  that  all  the 
evidence  drives  at. 

For  Dugdale,  For  ought  we  can  perceive,  he  has  been  tipOQ 
the  matter  a  stranger  to  Gates  and  Bedloe  ;  and  L  do  not  find, 
that  he  had  any  corrmpundenco  with,  or  knowledge  of  them,  at 
the  time  he  charges  Mr  Harcourt  and  Mr  Gavan,  He  charges 
them  with  the  very  selfsame  things, — consulting  the  deAth  of 
the    King,    and    advancing  of    Popery.     Th 
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I  of  the  fiicta,  their  several  consuItatioDS ;  how  they 
t  together,  where,  at  what  piace.  Dugdale  tells  you  of  a 
Jotter,  that  he  found ;  wherein  Whitebread  gave  charge,  for 
tlw  entertainment  of  good  stout  fellows ;  no  nintter  for  gt^u- 
ttemeo,  no  they  were  resolute.  So  they  have  several  mediums 
to  prove  one  und  the  same  thing. 

Mr  Feuwick  saya  all  this  is  nothing  againet  tts,  but  talking 
■nd  sweai'ing :  but  he  has  been  told  (if  it  were  possible  for 
bim  to  leani),  that  all  testimony  ia  but  talking  and  swearing  : 
for  all  things,  all  men'a  lives  and  fortunes,  are  deteroiined  by 
1  oatli ;  and  an  oath  is  by  talking,  by  kisaing  the  book,  and ' 
lUing  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  is  said.  That  is 
le  esspDcti  of  an  oath,  those  are  the  cereinonieH :  the  kissing 
the  book,  and  sjieaking,  is  the  accidental  form  ;  the  eiibatance 
in,  calling  Cjod  to  witness.  Therefore,  it  is  a  vain  thing  in 
Mr  Fenwick,  to  seem  to  triumph,  by  saying,  there  is  nothing 
against  tia,  but  talking  and  swearing.  There  is  nothing  against , 
tbem,  but  evidence  ami  proof  of  men  upon  oath :  and  their 
easoas,  in  truth  are  very  tiiBeM,  They  defend  their  lives 
s  they  do  their  religion,  with  weak  arguments,  and  fallacious 
reasons. 

For  that  long  business,  that  Mr  Gavan  has  undertaken  to 
•tj  against  Mr  Gates,  and  what  they  all  insist  upon, — the 
tminber  of  their  witneiises,  which  were  sixteen,— amounts  to 
ilUs,  to  disprove  that  it  could  be  true  what  Mr  Gates  says, 
t  be  was  present  here  at  a  consult,  the  24  th  of  April,  Iiecause 
Ihey  have  brought  aiitteen  from  St  Omers  to  prove,  that  ho  was 
there  all  Apiil  and  Miiy. 

It  is  very  true  now,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  impossible  Gates  can 
ear  any  truth  :  but  whether  that  is  to  be  believed,  or  not,  is 
;  queation,  Methinks  they  did  not  do  well  for  themselves, 
len  they  bid  you  remember  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 
Sliey  did  well  enough,  to  bid  you  remember  the  number :  for 
^e  number  is  more  than  what  Gates  is  backed  with  on  the 
vthw  side;  but  the  nature  is  of  much  less  weight :  not  only 
e  they  are  not  u]Kin  their  oaths,  for  by  law  they  may  not 
ibe  upon  their  oaths  (and  that  must  not  be  charged  on  them 
ka  a  defect,  seeing  they  would  awear,  1  doubt  not,  if  they  might); 
ibttt  because  their  testimony  ia  really  to  be  believed  much  alike 
without  an  oath,  aa  with  one;  because  they  ai'e  of  a  religion 
lliat  can  diBpense  with  oaths,  though  false,  for  the  sake  of  a 
i  cause. 

Seeing  they  desire  the  nature  of  the  men   may   be  con- 
tiered,  you  are  to  observe,  that  they  are  proselytes,  and  young 
Mriplinga  of  their  church;  which  does  incleed,  in  one  resjiecl  or 
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other,  abuso  all  her  disciples,  and  keep  them  in  a  blind  c 
ence,  to  jjursue  and  eHtsct  all  her  commandH. 

If  the  doctiriues  of  that  church  were  better;  if  such  which 
are  allowed  hy  their  chief  authors,  were  but  less  bloody  and 
inhumane  ;  if  they  had  ever  put  those  that  are  so,  into  &n 
Index  Expuryaioriua,  that  tliey  might  have  been  publicly  dis- 
owned and  declared  as  the  particular  opinions  of  some  ill  nii'ji, 
which  they  dituivowed ;  theite  men  mighb  have  been  tlieu 
mote  wiirihy  tu  be  regarded.  But  when  none  of  their  Fupea 
have  done  this  (who  must  have  very  Btrange  foreheads,  if  Uiey 
Bay  they  have)  and  such  doctrinea  are  atill  owned,  there  i 
much  iiidefy]  to  be  obflerved  from  tlie  nature  of  the  evidei 
the  nature  of  the  men,  and  their  pnifeasion. 

1  must  cotifeiis,  I  believn  that  they  would  deny  their  pci{ 
ciples  to  be  bloody,  or  to  be  defended  and  allowed  by  aaf  4i ._ 
their  best  authors,  if  at  this  time,  the  feur  of  ajiparent  fftla»- 
hood  did  not  deter  them  :  but  if  to  murder  Kin^,  or  to  depoea 
them,  and  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  be  a  thing  most  impious,  and  void  of 
religion,  and  makes  religion  worse  than  none ;  which  doctrine 
they  have  owned,  and  their  conncila  have  owned,  and  we  have 
proved  upon  them,  and  out  of  them  :  I  cannot  t«11  what  to  say 
to  these  men,  or  their  testimony ;  the  nature  of  whom  Ui^^ 
desire  to  be  considered. 

They  were  young  boys,  sent  hither  on  purpose  to  \ 
this  testimony ;  and  it  was  not,  indeed,  a  fault  in 
prisonen  at  the  bar.  to  send  for  what  evidence  they  could,  ta^ 
themselrea :  but  it  is  very  doubtful  and  BUspicioiis,  to  liavn 
Buch  green  and  flexible  ntiudii  thus  employed,  I  must  leave  it  to 
you,  to  consider  how  far  these  young  men,  trained  iu  such  prin- 
ciples, may  be  pi'evailed  on  to  speaL  what  is  not  true. 

If  the  King's  evidence,  after  this,  stood  alone,  it  were 
Boroetking:  but  when  you  have  Mr  Outes's  testimony,  as  to 
this  great  matter  of  his  appearing  in  April,  contiimed  by 
seven  or  eight  witnesses,  that  speak  so  expressly  to  it,  how 
will  they  answer  it!  do  they  make  Sir  Bichard  Barker  a  person 
of  no  value  1  do  they  so  little  esteem  the  mlaisler,  that  aay^ 
I  know  him  though  he  was  in  disguise  ;  and  went  and  said  it 
presently  to  a  woman,  that  he  knew  was  acquainted  with 
Oat«s.  And  asking  her,  when  she  saw  Mr  Oates  t  and  aha 
saying,  not  a  great  while  ;  he  aaid,  I  saw  him  later  than  you  ; 
and  said,  he  did  know  him ;  and  this  is  confirmed  still  by 
Sir  Richard  Barker,  who  tells  you.  that  his  men  told  him  tluit 
he  had  been  there.  What  should  make  tbem  acquaint  their 
master  bo,  if  it  were  not  so  1  or  do  you  think  it  a  thing  d 
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prepared  or  invented,  to  tnke  away  tbe  lives  of  tliene 
men,  tbut  liis  men  should  tell  hjni  a  story  bo  lung  ago  ?  if  it  be 
not  true,  to  what  [inrpoKe  ebould  tliey  tell  Ijini  so)  and  if  it 
bo  true,  it  continns  tlie  matter  sworn  against  tliem. 

There  is  bo  that  was  hia  c-omjiauion,  th<*  EchooImai'tPr,  that 
■ajs,  in  llie  beginning  of  lust  May  tnelvemonlh,  Mr  Oat«B 
<liae>d  with  liim  at  his  house,  sat  witli  him  four  hours,  dia- 
coutsed  of  his  tra»elB  into  Spain  ani^^  Oniei's :  and  there  is 
tlu)  man  that  ia  a  PhpisI,  if  not  a  pneat,  that  swear*  he  saw 
him  twice,  ubout  tlie  njiJille  of  April,  at  Mr  Charles  Howard's 
kxigings  in  Aniudel  House;  bo  that  here  are  seven  witupKses, 
dii-wt  or  circuoistantial,  to  prove  Mr  Outea  to  have  been  in 
Loudon,  in  April  and  May,  1078. 

But  they  say,  this  is  but  Ulking  and  swearing.  Very  fine ! 
Mid  the  St  Oiiiers  youtlis  is  talking,  but  not  swearing,  Ay  I 
bnt  then  tbifir  numbers  are  not  so  many.  That,  gentlemen,  I 
lc«T«  to  you,  both  cannot  be  true.  The  testimony  of  Mr  Oates, 
uul  the  witnesses  that  be  had  to  liack  himself  with,  and  to  prove 
himself  to  be  here,  is  inri)itsL>t«ul  with  what  the  young  men 
say,  that  he  was  at  St  Onier?-. 

Now,  if  you  observe,  all  these  men'a  defence  la  in  the  cir- 
cniDstantiBl  part  of  the  evidence,  in  watching  and  catt^hing 
vh&t  day,  what  hour,  what  mouth  1  how  Mr  Dates  reckouvd 
fjJse,  80  and  so  t  if  he  came  here  about  the  20tL  of  April, 
huw  could  they  see  bim  the  Ist  of  May]  and  they  think 
then,  tboy  have  got  such  a  mighty  victory,  but  it  ia  not  ao 
wsifjhty  an  argument  with  Frotestnnts,  after  all  their  conceit, 
that  it  ia  unanswerable ;  for  here  is  the  point,  the  matter  of 
ttine  is  a  thing  that  no  man  can  so  precisely  cbai^ge  his  memoiy 
with,  as  that  it  should  be  too  strictly  the  measure  of  your  judg- 
menta  about  ti-uth  or  falsehood,  by  the  mistake  of  seven  or 
eight  days.  BlxHmine  yourselves,  how  often  every  day  you 
miBtake  things  that  have  been  transacted  half  a  year  ago,  and 
err  in  point  of  time,  takiug  one  wei-k  for  another,  and  one 
month  Ibr  another ;  and  though  I  must  say,  it  is  considerable, 
yet  too  great  weight  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  that. 

As  for  that  they  insist  upon  so  much,  Sir  Thomas  Preston, 
ftltd  Sir  John  Warner,  coming  over  with  Mr  Gates;  it  is  true, 
three  or  four  witnesses  speak,  as  to  Sir  John  Warner,  aud  some 
to  Sir  Thomas  Prest«n ;  and  say,  they  were  both  beyond  sea 
when  Mr  Gates  came  over;  but  if  the  sixteen  be  not  believed 
ia  the  first  mutter,  and  if  Mr  Gates  says  true,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  evidence,  that  he  was  here  such  a  tima.jn  April 
and  May,  then  I  will  tell  you  what  inference  may  naturally  be ; 
that  they  cuuuot  want  a  witnees  to  prove  what  they  please: 
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',  for  I  believe  there  ia  none  of  them  all  will  make  any  I 

I  of  it. 

I        If  you  are  satisfied  in  your  conBtriencex,  that  the  evidenod 

'  on  Mr  Oati^s'H  pttrt,  to  that  point  (that  ix  to  Bjiy,  t 

j  ought  to  prevail  Mfith  you,  tj)  lielieve  he  was 

I  months  (notwithstfmding  the  sixteen  witiieiiaes,  who  say  t 

[  Bftw  him  every  diiy  beyond  sea,  in  April  and  May),  their  o' 
evidence  nlxmt  his  eoniiiig  over  with  Preaton  and  Ww 
will  have  no  great  weight ;  becauBe  the  other  is  the  j^ 
matter,  by  whieli  they  make  the  substance  of  their  liefeoce. 

I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  a  gentleman  here,  whose  face  ] 
never  saw  before,  and  that  is  Mr  Dugdaje.  Upon  my  word,  h»  " 
has  escaped  well,  for  I  find  little  said  against  him,  very  littlt^ 
either  as  to  the  matter  or  tlie  manner  of  his  evidence.  They 
would  have  made  reflection  on  him  for  his  poverty,  but  I  hops 
that  they,  whose  religion  is  to  vow  poverty,  i  '" 
on  tliat  for  any  great  objoetion  agxinst  any. 

Lord  ChiAfJuatiet  Horth.     Your  Lordship  hEia  forgot  t 
he  said  he  gave  away  three  or  four  hundred  pouniU  to  them. 

Lord  Chi'/ J'islice.  But  I  will  challenge  all  the  Papists  in 
England,  to  satisfy  any  man  that  hears  me  this  day,  of  oa« 
piece  of  evidence,  which  will  turn  every  Protestant's  heart 
against  the  Papists.  If  so  be  they  murdered  tSir  Edmundbnry 
Godfrey,  the  plot,  even  by  thiit,  is  in  a  great  measure  proved 
upon  them,  by  that  base  murder.  And  what  can  be  a  plainflr 
proof  of  it,  than  the  evidence  of  this  day,  which  Mr  Ehigdale 
produces  1  We  had  notice,  «ty8  he,  on  Monilay  night,  that  oa 
the  Saturday  before  it.  Sir  Edmuntll>nry  Godfrey  was  killed 
(which  falls  out  to  be  thut  very  Saturday  he  was  first  missing); 
which  notice  was  given  in  a  letter  written  by  Harcourt  to  Ewere, 
another  priest,  that  same  Satui-day  night,  wherein  were  theM 
words,  "this  night  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  dispatched  ;'* 
and,  if  this  be  true,  no  man  can  say,  but  they  murdered  him. 
Whilebrfatl.  It  is  not  alleged  against  any  of  us. 
Lord  Chiff  JuMticf.  It  is  an  evidence  of  tlie  plot  in  general, 
ind  to  Harcoiirt  in  particular. 

llarenurt.  He  never  shews  the  letter  that  he  says  I  wrote. 
Lnrd  Chi'/  J'vstict.  He  says  that  he  used  to  peruse  the 
letters,  and  that  Ewera  had  this  agnin,  after  he  had  peniseil  it; 
be  says  also,  he  has  receivt^d,  at  times,  a  liundred  letters  (roni 
t,  and  this  among  the  rest.  The  question  is,  whether  it  ia 
tnie,  or  not?  To  make  it  out,  he  produors  Mr  Chi-twynJ, 
whom  ^du  will  not  deny  to  l>e  a  gentleman  of  one  of  (he  best 
families  of  his  county,  and  of  honest  reputation;  who  says, 
that  on  the  Tuesday  following  that  Satordaj  Sir  Edmundboi 
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Godfrey  was  nilsst'd,  he  and  another  were  talking  to<Tether  in 
Staffordshire,  tliat  the  other  person  asked  him,  if  he  knew 
of  the  death  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  at  Westminster,  and 
when  he  told  him,  he  had  heard  of  no  such  thing;  no!  said  he, 
that  is  strange,  you  living  ahout  Wt^stminster ;  for  the  wench 
at  the  alehouse  says,  that  this  motning  Mr  Dugdule  saitl  to 
two  other  gentlemen,  there  was  a  justice  of  jHiace  of  West- 
minster killed  I  and  Mr  Du^^dale  swears,  that  was  Sir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey.  Now,  if  Dugdale  l>e  tit  to  be  belirveJ,  tliat  he 
saw  such  a  letter,  as  he  must  be  if  he  be  not  a  very  great 
prophet,  to  be  able  to  foreti*!!  this  ;  or  if  the  maid  that  said 
this,  did  not  invent  it  (a  thing  then  im])ossible  to  be  done) ; 
or  Mr  Ciietwynd  feigni^d,  that  he  heard  the  man  make  Iiis 
report  fix)m  the  maid ;  tliis  thing  could  not  come  to  pass,  but 
by  these  men.  Kay,  if  iMr  Dugdale  could  not  do  as  great 
a  niiiacle  as  any  ai-e  in  the  popish  legends,  liow  could  he  tell, 
tliat  it  was  done  cm  the  same  night  when  it  was  done  in 
London?  Or  si)eak  of  it,  on  the  Monday  night  after,  when  it 
was  not  known  in  London  till  the  Tliui*sday  following?  Tliis 
will  stick,  I  assnre  you,  sii's,  upon  all  your  party.  For  my 
own  pHi-t,  this  evidence  of  Mr  Dug«lale's  gives  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  this  matter;  whilst 
we  rest  sati>fif'd  in  the  murder  of  that  man,  and  are  morally 
certain  you  nnist  do  it,  knowing  of  what  j)rinciph'S  you  are,  you 
cannot  blame  us,  if,  upon  such  manifest  reasons,  we  lay  it  upon 
you.  And  this  is  occasional  evidence,  which  I,  for  my  part, 
never  heard  before  this  day ;  nor  can  I  ever  be  more,  or  better 
satisfied,  than  I  am  upon  this  point,  the  te.stimony  that  I 
have  received  this  afternoon,  concerning  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey. 

As  to  the  defences  they  have  made,  they  are  exceptions  in 
point  of  time,  but  do  not  allect  Mr  Dugdale ;  for  tliey  have 
hardly  the  confidence  to  deny  the  things  he  says,  to  \)ii  true 
against  them.  They  fall  foul,  indeed,  ot  Mr  Gates  :  he  appeal's 
to  have  been  their  agent;  and  whilst  so,  Imd  enough:  but  if 
be  had  not  had  a  mind  to  have  become  a  good  man,  he 
would  not  have  done  us  that  good  that  he  has  done,  in  dis- 
covering the  design  you  had  engajLjed  him  in.  Let  any  man 
judge,  by  your  pnnciples  and  pi*acticfs,  what  you  will  not  do, 
for  promoting  the  SJime.  For  while  this  gentleman's  blood  lies 
upon  you  (and  some  have  been  executed  for  it),  it  mu>t  be  yet 
further  told  you,  that  in  what  you  did  do,  you  have  given  us  a 
specimen  of  what  you  would  do.  We  liave  a  testimony,  that 
lor  promoting  your  cause,  you  wonld  not  stick  at  the  Pro- 
testants' blood.     You  began  with  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey, 
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but  who  knows  where  you  would  have  made  an  end !  It 
this  one  man  you  killed  in  his  person,  but  in  eflSgy  the  whole 
nation.  It  was  in  one  man's  blood  your  hands  are  embrued; 
but  your  souls  were  dipped  in  the  blood  of  us  all.  This  was  a 
handsel  only  of  what  was  to  follow;  and  so  long  as  we  are  ooa-  j 
vinced  you  killed  him,  we  cannot  but  believe  you  would  also 
kill  the  king.  We  cannot  but  believe,  you  would  make  away 
with  all  of  us,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  your  religion :  a  rdir 
gion,  which,  according  to  what  it  is,  you  would  bring  in  upoii 
us  ;  by  a  conver^^ion  of  us  with  blood  ;  and  by  a  baptism  with 
fire.  God  keep  our  land  from  the  one,  and  our  city  from  the 
other ! 

To  return :  the  letter  that  is  found  in  Harcourt's  papeiti 
further  confirms  Mr  Gates  in  all  the  great  and  considerabla 
matters  ;  that  there  was  a  plot ;  that  that  plot  was  called  by 
the  name  of  a  design,  which  was  to  be  kept  close  and  secret: 
and  this  is  an  evidence  that  cannot  lie.  For  that  letter  will 
never  be  got  off,  no  more  than  the  other  letter,  that  Mr  Dug- 
dale  speaks  of  al>out  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey. 

And  thus  I  leave  it  to  you  :  you  have  heai*d  how  many 
witnesses  they  have  had  for  them,  about  twenty-four  or 
twenty -five,  of  one  sort  or  another.  You  have  heard  what 
they  apply  their  testimony  unto,  to  convict  Mr  Gates  of  falsa* 
hood  in  matter  of  time;  which  was  their  principal  defence: 
that  he  was  not  here  in  April  and  May,  and  that  he  came  not 
over  with  Sir  Thomas  Preston,  and  Sir  John  Warner,  and 
that  Ireland  was  not  here  all  August.  You  have  heard  what 
witnesses  Gates  is  backed  withal,  as  to  the  time  of  his  being 
here  :  and  the  maid  who  says,  she  saw  Ireland  here  in  Augnstw 
Though  their  defence  depends  upon  a  point  of  time,  I  moit 
tell  you,  it  ought  to  be  well  considered,  for  it  is  very  conside^ 
able  towards  their  defence ;  and  God  forbid  but  we  should  be 
;  equal  to  all  men.  I  have  remembei-ed,  as  well  as  I  can,  iu  thil 
long  and  perplexed  evidence,  that  which  seems  to  me  inoit 
material,  as  to  their  charge  or  discharge;  and  that  which  they 
have  made  their  greatest  defence  by  the  youths  from  St  GinerSjtO 
disprove  Mr  Gates  being  here,  and  Mr  Ireland's  not  being  in 
London  in  August,  which  in  truth  is  not  the  proper  businea 
of  this  day;  but  has  received  a  former  verdict  before;  for  if 
so  be  the  jury  before  had  not  been  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  thit^ 
they  could  never  have  found  Ireland  guilty.  So  I  leave  it  te 
you  upon  tlie  whole  matter.  I  can  remember  nothing  besidei. 
Go  together,  and  consider  of  your  verdict,  according  to  ycMff 
evidence. 

Lord  Chifif  Justice  North     Gentlemen,  my  Lord  has  r®* 
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ptjated  it  so  fully  to  you,  that  I  shall  nob  need  to  add  any 
thing  to  it. 

The  prisoners  were  all  found  guilty. 

These  trials  are  tliose  usually  relied  upon  by  writers  on  Con- 
stitutional Law  who  speak  in  the  most  unmeasured  language 
of  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  Stuarts  and  of 
the  Stuart  judges.  A  recent  popular  writer  describes 
them  as  **a  series  of  judicial  murders  begun  with  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Coleman,  which  even  now  Ciui  only  be 
rememberetl  with  horror'."  liHllam  savs^ :  "The  state  trials, 
none  of  which  ai)pear  to  have  been  jmbiished  by  the  pri^'oners' 
friends,  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  turj)itude  of  the  judges. 
They  explained  away  and  softened  the  palpable  contradiction 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown,  insulted  and  threatened  those 
of  the  accused,  checked  all  cross-examination,  assumed  the 
truth  of  the  charge  throughout  the  whole  of  every  trial.  One 
Whitcbread,  a  Jesuit,  having  been  indicte<l  with  several  others, 
and  the  evidence  not  being  sufficient,  Scroggs  discharged  the 
jury  of  him,  but  ordei^d  him  to  be  kept  in  custody  until  more 
proof  might  come  in.  He  was  accordingly  indicted  again  for 
the  same  offence.  On  his  pleading  that  he  had  been  already 
tried,  Scroggs  and  North  had  the  eflVontery  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  been  put  in  jeopardy,  though  the  witnesses  of  the 
crown  had  been  fully  heard  befon.'  the  jury  were  most  irregu- 
larly and  illegally  discharged  of  him  on  the  former  trial. 
North  said  he  hod  often  seen  it  done  and  it  was  the  common 
course  of  the  law.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Bedloe, 
who  had  deposed  nothing  explicit  against  the  prisoner  on  a 
former  trial,  account<'d  for  this  by  saying  it  was  not  then 
convenient,  an  answer  with  which  the  court  and  jury  were 
content." 

This  description  of  the  trials  even  if  confined  to  this  of 
Whitebread  is  grossly  unfair.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  law  as 
administered  by  the  judge,  so  much  as  in  the  facts  believed 
by  the  jury,  the  question  for  the  jury  was,  did  they 
believe  the  statements  of  Oates  and  Eedloe  ?  they  unhesitat- 
ingly said  they  did.  Scroggs  in  each  of  the  cases  summed  up  for  ', 
a  conviction,  but  summing  up  for  a  conviction  hardly  merits  the 
unlimited  abuse  that  has  been  heai)ed  on  him  for  these  trials. 
Indeed  in  the  popular  ojnnion  of  the  day,  the  judges  inclined 
too  much  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's;  at  that  time  any  act, 
bowever  illegal,  as  long  as  it  secured  the  conviction  of  a  Papist, 
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would  have  been  received  witL  po]iiiiar,  tbat  is,  Whig  &ppl&uaa 
The  Hinuming  up  in  this  cast)  is  however  unfair  to  ^a 
prisoners;  Surog^a  jraiuts  out  that  Pugiiala  ia  a  uewwituefls, 
a  net  confirma  Oatea  and  Bedli>e,  when  riuilly  he  only 
coafirins  them  lis  another  informer,  and  an  informer  con- 
firming an  informer  hurdiy  ati-engthens  a  case.  Scrnggrf 
Statemc^nt  that  the  ]irisonBra  defended  their  lives  as  they  did 
their  religion  with  weak  arguments  and  fidhicioua  words, 
to  us  a  most  impropor  statument,  but  was  at  the  time  consid* 
deserving  of  commendution.  The  "  History  of  the  Plot,' 
ring  to  this  statement,  says :  "  It  was  well  obaei-ved  by  the 
Justice  that  lliey  defend  their  lives  as  they  do  their  religiiMi' 
with  weak  arguments  and  fallacious  wordx."  Amither  account 
of  Sci'Oggs'  charge  says  "that  in  it  the  evidence  was  aa  fully 
justified  and  all  the  objections  so  fully  answered  that  the  jury 
after  they  had  withdrawn  made  no  long  stay." 

The  great  legal  point  in  this  case  is  one  that  ev 
Rpems  not  to  be  conclusively  settled,  whether  in  law  al 
WhiCebread  and  Fenwick  had  been  once  placed  on  t'  ' 
and  given  in  charge  to  a  jury  Uie  Court  had  power  to  di 
charge  the  jury  of  tliptn  and  nt^rwarda  plaoe  ttieia  again  (. 
their  trials  for  the  same  offence.  Of  course  the  jury  would  il 
such  a  case  at  the  present  day  be  directed  to  aojuit  the  pri 
ers,  they  could  then  plead  "aiUrtfoia  acquit"  on  ttny  n)] 
quent  proceedings,  but  here  no  verdict  was  given,  the  prisoiM 
were  simply  withdrawn  and  the  jury  discharged  of  them; 
this  in  the  power  of  the  Court?  This  ijueation  is  by  no  m( 
free  from  difficulty,  and  although  it  in  uaiversally  assumed 
Scroggs  here  acted  illegally  it  is  far  from  clear  such  wu 
CHSe. 

Lord  Hale  lays  down  the  law  as  follows : 
"  By  the  ancient  law  if  the  jury  sworn  had  been  once 
tiouJarly  charged  with  a  prisoner  as  before  is  shewed,  it 
coitiraouly  held  they  must  give  up  their  verdict  and  thoy 
not  be  disohargi-d  liefure  the  verdict  given  up,  imd  so  it 
Lord  Coke,  F.  C  cap.  47,  p.  110,  and  thin  is  tlie  reiisr.n  ^ 
22  K.  III.  Coroa.  449,  why  after  the  plea  of  not  guilty 
the  ini]Ue3t  charged,  the  prisoner  cnutiiit  become  an  appt 
because  the  inquest  shall  not  be  discharged,  but  the  book 
large,  via.  21  E.  111.  18  a,  mentions  not  the  charging  of 
inquest  but  the  plea  of  not  guilty  and  the  jury  at     ' 
Co.  Litt.  227  li.     But  yet  tlie  contrary  course  bath  for  a  liJUg 
time  obtained  at  Newgale,  and  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than 
after  the  jury  sworn  and  charged  with  a  prisoner  and  evidence 
given  yet  if  il  appenn  to  the  court  that  some  uf  tho  eTidcm 
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it  kept  back  or  taken  off  or  that  there  may  be  a  fuller  dis- 
Borery  and  the  offence  notorious,  as  murder  or  burglary,  and 
that  the  evidence  though  jiot  sufficient  to  convict  the  prisoner 
fet  gives  the  court  a  great  and  strong  suspicion  of  his  guilt 
ttie  court  may  discharge  the  jury  of  the  prisoner  and  remit 
him  to  the  gaol  for  further  evidence,  and  accordingly  it  hath 
been  practised  in  most  circuits  in  England,  for  otherwise  many 
notorious  murders  and  burglaries  may  have  been  unpunished 
by  the  acquittal  of  a  person  probably  guilty,  where  the  full 
Bfidence  is  not  searched  out  and  given  *." 

This  practice  as  stated  by  Lord  Hale  is  borne  out  by  two 
t^ses  reported  in  Kelyng,  the  first  Rex  v.  Gardiner.  Gar- 
diner and  nineteen  soldiers  were  indicted  for  breaking  into 
tike  house  of  one  Hutchinson,  in  Cheapside,  in  the  daytime,  and 
■(ealing  various  goods  from  it.  The  soldiers  were  called  in  to 
■rrest  some  persons  mentioned  in  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant 
as  dangerous  persons ;  they  broke  open  doors  and  apprehended 
the  persons,  and  while  doing  this  some  goods  were  stolen.  The 
'Witnesses  said  they  could  not  say  which  of  the  soldiers  com- 
tttted  the  felony,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  could  if  he  was  there ; 
Ihe  Lord  Mayor  was  unavoidably  absent :  Kelyng  accordingly 
hdd  that  the  evidence  could  not  be  made  out  without  the 
Oamination  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  absence 
he  discharged  the  jury  of  the  prisoners,  and  ordered  them  to 
give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next  gaol  delivery '. 

The  second  is  Jones*  and  Bever's  case,  they  were  indicted  for 
hwglary,  for  breaking  into  Whitehall  and  stealing  Lord  Com- 
luny's  goods,  but  were  acquitted ;  they  were  then  indicted  for 
tile  same  burglary  and  stealing  the  goods  of  Mr  Nunnery.  It 
wig  held  as  they  had  once  been  acquitted  for  burglary  they 
eoold  not  again  be  indicted  for  the  same  burglary  but  might 
he  indicted  for  stealing  Nunnery's  goods.  "But,"  says  Kelyng, 
"in  ihia  case  when  we  saw  the  evidence  not  sufficient  to  prove 
the  stealing  of  my  Lord  Combury's  goods  we  might  have  dis- 
Airged  the  jury  and  so  taken  no  verdict  and  then  they  might 
hwe  been  indicted  for  that  burglary  and  stealing  the  goods  of 
Mr  Nunnery'." 

These  decisions  and  the  statement  of  Lord  Hale  as  to  what 
WIS  the  law  as  then  practised  shew  that  the  conduct  of  the 
jedges  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners  was  not  so  illegal,  if 
^Jlegal  at  all,  as  Hallam  represents  it,  or  as  it  is  usually  sup- 
Joeed  to  be  ;  subsequent  cases  seem  to  have  altered  the  law  as 
•hove  stated,  and  probably  at  the  present  day  such  a  course 
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would  not  be  followed,  but  it  is  far  from  clear  that  even  nor 
a  judge  has  not  the  power  here  exercised  by  Scroggs  if  he  liked 
to  use  it  \ 

Gates .  in  this  case  on  being  pressed  why  he  did  not  !•• 
cognize  Gavan  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords,  resorted  to 
his  favourite  excuse,  "that  he  had  gotten  on  a  periwig."  North 
objected  to  Gates  being  asked  particularly  as  to  the  time  wbea 
certain  alleged  events  took  place,  saying  "  any  witness  in  the 
world  would  be  put  out  by  being  interrupted." 

Gne  of  the  assignments  of  i>eijury,  the  second  count  of  the 
indictment,  on  which  Gates  was  afterwards  convicted,  arose  in 
consequence  of  his  swearing  in  this  case  that  Ireland  left  to  ge 
to  St  Gmera  about  the  12th  August.  Gates  was  desirous  of 
not  telling  his  whole  story  in  this  case,  as  he  said  so  doing 
would  diminish  his  evidence  in  another  part  of  it,  and  propoeed 
to  tell  a  part  only  "of  what  was  discoursed  of."  Gavan  objectel 
that  the  witness  was  sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  anl 
Scroggs  held  that  Gates  must  speak  the  whole  truth  as  far  tf ' 
related  to  any  of  the  prisoners. 

A  question  of  the  proof  of  handwriting  by  comparison  arofieil 
the  case,  and  Scroggs  admitted  the  evidence,  although  Gates  8iil| 
he  had  only  seen  Gavan  write  once,  to  sign  a  bill  of  exchange. 

North  inteiTupted  Gates'  cross-examination  by  telling^ 
Gavan  not  to  give  the  King's  witness  ill  words  ;  and  when  »^ 
contradiction  was  pointed  out  between  Gates'  statement  and 
Gates'  narrative.  North  told  Fenwick  that  he  must  prove  anyi 
contradiction  by  proving  that  Gates  was  sworn  when  he  made! 
the  statement  by  some  pei^on  who  saw  him  take  the  oath,  anij 
not  think  to  take  a  pamphlet  for  evidence. 

Whitebread  asked  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  mi| 
be  sworn,  but  Scroggs  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  law  that  in 
capital  case  can  the  witnesses  for  the  j)risoners  be  sworn ;  he] 
added,  that  he  should  tell  the  jury  they  were  not  sworn  becanaj 
they  could  not  be,  but  the  jury  were  to  take  great  heed 
what  tlioy  said,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  according  to 
credibility  of  the  person  and  the  matter.  The  Court  refnaedM 
allow  w^itnesses  to  bo  called  to  prove  that  Gates  had  given 
different  version  of  his  story  in  the  previous  trials,  saying, 
they  were  not  trying  what  Gates  said  then,  but  whether  n 
he  said  now,  was  true.  Gn  the  whole  case  it  seems  that 
judges  were  determined  to  convict,  and  they  administered 
law   harshly   but  not   illegally  to  the   prisoners;    they  litl| 

1  Sec  R.  17.  ^feadows,  Fost.  76,  R.  r,  Newton,  13  Q.B.  716,  B.  f. 
Windsor,  L.R.  1  Q.B.  289. 


I  up  their  minds  to  believe  the  witnesses,  and  nothing 
Men  could  say  or  prove  could  make  the  jury  disbulievu 

Jefieries,  aa  recorder,  sentenced  the  prieoners.  He  told  them, 
after  a  long  speech  against  popery,  that  they  had  been  fairly 
tried  and  fully  heard;  and  added  "that  there  «aa  not  the  least 
roou  for  the  luost  eerupulous  man  to  doubt  of  the  credibility 
of  the  witne^es  that  have  heea  examined  agiiinst  you,  sure  J 
am    that  you   have  been  fully  heard  and  fuirly  convicted  of 

,  tboae  crimes  you  have  been  indicted  for." 

Langhorn,  a  barrister  and  a  Catholic,  ivas  on  the  next  day, 

I  Jane  14,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.    He  wa8  said  to  have  been  well 
"in  conveyancing,  and  "oft  employed  by  divers  of  the 

L^fttiiolia  party,  and  almost  Lis  whole  practice  lay  between  Fupiste 
wtd  QualEers ;  for  of  the  latter  many  of  the  moat  eminent  fre- 
quently resorted  to  him  for  advice  and  direction',"  Another 
account  describes  him  as  "a  counsellor  at  law,  and  one  who  got  his 
bread  by  that  very  law  which  ho  was  plotting  to  subvert,  an  im- 
pudent piece  of  ingratitude  to  forego  the  law  of  his  country 
which  lUTorded  hiin  a  Hubstantial  employment  to  catch  at  the 
shadow  of  a  judge-ad  VDcal«  genei-al's  place  in  treasonable  hopes." 
The  indictment  described  him  as  Bichai'd  Langhorn  the  elder, 
and  charged  that  he  "intending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm 
and  to  overthrow  the  true  worship  of  God  as  by  law  established, 
on  the  30th  l^ptember,  30th  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  in 
London,  in  the  pariah  of  St  Dunstan  in  the  went,  in  the  ward 
«f  Farringdon  without  London,  falsely,  maliciously,  and  traitor- 
tmaly  with  many  other  false  traitors  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  unknown  did  purpose,  compass,  imagine,  intend,  consult, 
and  agree  to  stir  up  sedition  and  rebellion  within  this  kingdom 
of  England,  ugitinst  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and 
A  mieerable  slaughter  amongst  tho  subjects  of  our  said  Lonl 
Uw  King,  of  his  IciugdoDi  of  England,  to  procure  and 
causa,  and  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  K.ing,  from  his  kingly 
state,  title,  power,  and  government  of  hia  kingdom  of  England, 
totally  to  deprive,  de|Kwe,  and  disinherit,  and  our  said  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  Ring  to  death  and  final  destruction  to  bring  and 
put,  and  the  government  of  this  kingdom  to  subvert  and  change, 
and  the  true  worship  of  God  in  this  kingdom  by  law  esta- 
blbibed  and  used  to  alter,  and  the  state  of  this  kingdon  in  all 
the  i>art£  thereof  well  instituted,  totally  to  subvert  and  destroy, 
and  war  within  tliia  kingdom  of  Gng^nd  to  procure  and  lery, 
and  the  same  most  wicked  treasons,  traitorous  imaginations, 
purpoBPfl,  comjiassings,  and   agreements  aforesaid,  to   perfect 
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and  t'ultil ;  you  the  bbAA  Richard  Lan^hnrn  afterwards,  to  wit, 
30th  dky  of  September  in  the  3Uth  year  aforesnid,  and 
divcra  other  times  before  at  London,  &c.,  falsely,  advisedly, 
maliciously,  subliliy,  and  traitorously,  did  compass,  contrive, 
and  write  two  letters,  to  be  sent  to  certuin  persona  unknown  at 
Rome,  and  at  Bt  Omers,  iu  parts  beyond  the  sens,  to  procure 
the  adherence,  nid,  and  assistance  of  the  Po|>e,  and  of  the 
French  King,  and  others,  to  you  the  said  Richanl  JUmghom, 
and  other  false  traitors  unknown,  the  true  woi-ship  of  God 
within  this  kingdom  of  England,  by  law  establisbed  and  used, 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Bonie  to  alter,  and  thn 
government  of  this  kingdom  of  Engliind  to  subvert,  tuid  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord  the  king  ti>  death  and  final  destruction  to 
bring  and  put ;  and  that  you  the  Eiaid  Richard  Langhoni,  in 
further  prosecution  of  the  said  trea^ton,  traitorous  imaginationa, 
intentions,  and  agreements  aforesaid,  on  the  day  and  ye«r 
aforesaid,  and  tlie  said  other  days  and  times  before  Ht  Loudon, 
ic.,  did  comiinss,  contrive,  and  write  two  other  letters  to  be 
sent  to  Rome,  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  one  ChriHto[iher 
Anderton,  then  rector  of  the  English  college  at  Rome  aforeaiid, 
and  two  other  letters  to  be  sent  to  St  Omers,  in  purls  l>ryon(I 
the  sesB,  to  divers  persona  unknown  there  ritRidin^,  and  by  the 
said  respective  letters  you  traitorously  did  advise  the  said  Pope, 
and  Christopher  Anderton,  and  other  persons  unknown  residing 
beyond  the  seas,  of  the  ways  and  manner  to  he  taken  for  accom- 
plishing the  Biud  moat  wicked  treasons,  for  altering  the  true 
warship  of  God  in  this  kingdom  established  and  used,  to  tho 
supeivtition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  subverting  tiw 
govennnent  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  the  death  and  destructioD 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  to  the  intent  that  the  said  Chris- 
topher Anderton,  and  otheis  unknown,  should  give  their  aid. 
assitttance,  and  adherence,  and  should  procure  other  aid,  assist 
ance,  and  adherence,  to  you  the  said  Richard  Lunghoru,  anil 
other  false  traitors  unknown,  to  alter  the  true  worship  of  flod 
aforesaid,  to  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to 
subvert  tlie  government  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and 
to  put  our  saiil  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  to  death,  and  th«t 
you  the  said  Richard  Langhorn  afterwards,  to  wit,  the  day  and 
year  aforesuid  at  London,  ic,  traitorously  did  deliver  the  let- 
ters afoi'esaid,  to  bo  sent  to  the  said  Christopher  Audorlon,  and 
others,  persons  beyond  the  seas,  to  perfect  the  traitorouB  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  and  that  you  the  said  Richard  Langhoni,  fur- 
ther to  fulfil  and  accom])lish  the  same  moat  wicked  treuaons, 
traitorous  imaginations,  purposes,  and  compasaings  aforesaid, 
afterwards  the  said  30ih  day  of  September,  in  tl'Sj     " 
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aforesaid,  at  London,  &c.,  five  commissions  in  writing,  made  by 
anthority  derived  from  the  see  of  Home,  for  constituting  mili- 
tary officers,  for  leading  the  forces  to  he  levied  iu  this  kingdom 
against  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  for  tlie  altering  the 
Protestant  reformed  religion,  to  the  use  and  superstition  of  the 
Churcli  of  Rome,  and  for  subverting  the  government  of 
this  kingdom  of  Enghmd,  traitoiou^sly  did  receive,  and  ^wq 
other  commissions  in  writing,  maile  by  authority  derived  from 
the  see  of  Rome,  for  constituting  civil  oilicers  for  governing  tliis 
kingdom  after  the  most  wicked  tnuisons  and  traitorous  imagina- 
tions, purposes,  and  com  passings  aforesaid  were  fulfilled  and 
accomplished,  then  and  there  tiaitorousiy  did  receive.  And 
that  you  the  said  Richard  Langhorn,  aftitrwards,  to  wit,  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  at  Loudon,  i^<.>.,  the  said  several  com- 
missious  so  received,  to  divt»rs  false  traitor's  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  unknown,  falsely,  knowingly,  and  traitorously 
did  distribute,  give  and  dis})Ose  for  constituting  oilicers,  as  well 
military  as  civil,  to  the  tiuitorous  ])urposes  aforesaid.  And 
that  you  the  said  Richard  Langhorn,  afterwards  on  the  day  and 
year  aforesiiid,  at  London,  '4$:c.,  a  comniissiou  to  constitute  and 
aothorize  you  to  1^  advocate-general  of  the  army,  to  be  levied 
in  this  kingdom,  to  war  against  our  said  Sovei-eign  Lord  the 
King,  falsely,  tniitorously,  and  against  the  duty  of  your  alle- 
giance, from  a  certiiin  person  unknown,  di<l  receive  and  had  ; 
and  the  same  commission  then  and  there  falsely,  advisedly,  ami 
traitorously,  did  inspect  and  read,  and  in  your  custody  keep; 
and  to  the  same  commission  traitorously  did  give  your  consent, 
to  the  intent  that  you  tlie  Siiid  Richard  Langhorn  should  have 
and  execute  the  place  and  oHice  of  advocate-gentM-al  of  the  army 
aforesaid,  after  the  army  aforesaid  should  be  raised  against  our 
nud  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  by  you  the  said  Richard  Lang- 
horn,  and  other  false  traiti>rs  unknown,  in  execution  of  the 
said  traitorous  compassings,  imaginations  and  agreements  afore- 
said. And  that  whereas  William  Ireland,  John  Grove,  and 
Thomas  Pickering,  and  other  false  traitors  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  tlie  King,  unknown,  on  the  2Uh  day  of  April,  iu  the 
30th  year  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  !Mi<ldl('stfx,  did  consult  to 
bring  and  put  our  said  Sovereign  T-.ord  the  King  to  death  and 
final  destruction,  and  to  change  and  alter  religion  in  this  king- 
dom of  England,  rightly  and  by  law  estjiblLshed,  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  Chui-ch  of  Rome,  at  London,  itc,  had  notice 
of  that  consultation;  and  the  same  consultation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  King,  and  for  the  alteration  of  religion  in  this  king- 
dom, rightly  established,  to  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  the  treasonable  agreements  had  in  that  consultation, 
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on  the  said  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  30th  year  aforenUy 
from  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  advisedly  and  trite* 
ously  did  conceal,  and  to  that  consultation  traitorously  yon  fii 
consent.  And  the  said  William  Ireland^  John  Grove,  til 
Thomas  Pickering,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  at  Loh 
don,  the  treasons  aforesaid  to  perpetrate  and  perfect,  malidondfi 
subtilly,  and  traitorously,  you  did  abet,  counsel,  maintain,  nl 
comfort ;  and  that  you  the  said  Kichard  Langhom,  afterwudl^ 
to  wit,  the  said  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  30th  year  tkn^ 
said,  at  London,  falsely,  subtilly,  and  traitorously,  did  movv 
and  solicit  certain  Benedictine  monks,  unknown,  to  expett. 
and  pay  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds,  to  procure  a  pma 
traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  Ki^|^ 
And  whereas  Edward  Coleman,  and  other  false  traitors  of  oil| 
said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  unknown,  on  the  29th  of  Sflpl 
tember,  in  the  30th  year  aforesaid,  in  the  county  of  Middl( 
traitorously  had  conspired  and  consulted  to  procure 
and  sedition  within  this  kingdom  of  England,  against  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  him  from  his  kingly  state 
government  of  this  his  kingdom  of  England  to  deprive 
disinherit,  and  to  bring  and  put  him  to  final  death  and  d 
tion,  and  the  government  of  this  kingdom  of  England  to 
and  the  true  religion  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  by 
established,  to  alter  and  cliange.  And  whereas  he  the 
Edward  Coleman  had  traitorously  written  four  letters  to 
sieur  Le  Cheese,  then  counsellor  of  the  French  King,  to  pi 
the  aid,  assistance,  and  adherence  of  the  French  King,  to 
feet  and  accomplish  the  traitorous  imaginations  aforesaid, 
the  said  Kichard  Langhom  afterwards,  to  wit,  the  said 
day  of  September,  in  the  30th  year  aforesaid,  at  London, 
well  knowing  the  treasonable  matters  in  the  same  letters 
taiued,  to  the  same  letters  did  consent,  and  then  and 
falsely,  subtilly,  advisedly,  maliciously,  and  traitorously 
abet,  counsel,  maintain,  and  comfort  the  said  Edward  Col 
to  perpetrate  and  accomplish  the  treason  aforesaid,  against 
duty  of  your  allegiance,  against  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign 
the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  against  the  form  of  H 
statute  in  this  case  made  and  provided." 

He  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  jury  was  sworn,  and  dh 
prisoner  given  in  charge. 

Mr  Belwood  opened  the  indictment. 

Sir  Creswell  Levinz.    May  it  please  your  Lordship,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  Mr  Langhom  is  indicted  for 
for  having  a  part  in  that  general  treason  that  you  have 
i  of  several  times  before,  some  persons  were  indicted,  tried^ 
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ivicted  yesterday,  for  that  treason  that  Mr  Langhnrn  had  a 
'  '  iT  the  indictineiit  seta  forth,  that  there  were  lettt^rs 
by  him  to  Home  to  the  mme  purpii^e,  of  which,  geulle- 
mei),  you  have  heaiil  eo  often,  anU  will  hear  aguin.  To  iiiiinler 
ihe  Kiug.  to  alter  the  religi'-n,  to  ovi-rturn  the  law,  to  raise  an 
mny  hy  force  to  effect  all  this,  and  in  short  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief tliat  men  (if  it  be  lawful  to  call  such  creatures  men)  f(»itd 
Uo.  Tiiat,  in  order  to  this,  consriltiition  was  held  on  the  24th 
'if  April  amonj;  the  Jesuits;  and  thei-e  it  was  resolved  the 
King  should  be  killed,  persona  were  appointed  to  do  it, 
Pickering  and  Grove,  but  they  failed  tlierrin,  and  tliey  prose- 
outod  it  at  Windsor,  but  happening  to  fnil  there  also,  they 
folloHred  him  to  Newmarket,  and  ordered  that  it  should  bo 
done  there:  and  when  all  this  failed,  they  took  anuther  course. 
Hill  Majesty  was  to  be  poisoned ;  and  ua  I  said  before,  to  make 
all  this  good,  an  army  was  to  be  raised  of  50,000  men  in 
England  to  [iei*fect  this  work  ;  Imt  if  thtit  would  not  do,  thej 
were  to  have  forces  fivim  beyond  sea  to  join  with  them;  and 
Hr  Latighorn  wrote  letters  to  procure  tliese  forces,  and  not 
«nJy  did  so,  but  found  the  ell'ect  of  bia  letters,  and  received 
COromtHsiona  from  l>eyond  sea,  whereof  one  wus  for  birnai-lt' 
to  be  Advocati-  General  of  the  army.  All  these  things  are 
laid  to  Mr  Langhorn's  charge. 

But  I  will  begin,  and  sliew  yon,  before  I  come  to  the 
particular  evidence  against  Mr  Lan>;horn,  some  evidence  of  the 
general  design^  and  therefore  we  will  call  some  witnesses  to  do 
the  tiirst  place,  and  then  biiug  it  down  to  Mr  Langhom 
At 

Sir  Cr.  Lnim.     "What  do  you   know  of  any  deeign  to 
lurder  tiie  Kiugl  api-ak  what  you  know  concerning  the  plot 
ad  ooaapiracy. 
Duigdais.     T  was  in  several  consultations  for  alteration  of 
jireaent  government,  tlie  introducing  of  Pojiery,  and  the 
intder  of  the  King.     I  was  a  jiersori  in  most  of  the  coiisulta- 
oaa  to  the  Kanie  pui'pose,  and  heard  the  words  used,  was 
to  be  instrumental  in  it,  and  was  to  have  a  sum  of  money 
be  one  of  them  that  should  do  iL    I  was  to  be  an  actor  in  it, 
id  was  to  liave  a  place  appointed  to  do  it. 
Mr  Justice  Alkiii*.     What  were  you  hired  to  do) 
Ihigdak.     To  kill  the  King. 

Sir  Vr.  Leviit^    Who  wei'e  the  persons  that  put  you  upon  it) 
Dvgdate.     There   was  Mr   Ewers,  Mr   Gavan,  Mr   Lnsoii, 
id  Mr  Vavasor,  all  Jesuits. 
Sir  Cr.  Leviiix.     Do  you  know  anything  of  an  army  that 
vss  to  be  raised  to  effect  it ! 


Dvi/dtde.     Tlicy  always  spoke  uf  an  array  ihnt  v 
riiise<l,  but  it  was  not  actually  to  be  done,  till  the  King  1 
killed;  th&t  wiia  the  last  cuuclusiun:  it  wna  iDtler>d  nt  tirst  oi 
eluded  to  raise  an  army,  but  the  last  consul  (At  iou  was,  tluit  n 
nrois  should  appear,  until  the  King  wna  killrd. 

Sir  Cr,  Lerint.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  Mr  Lang- 
liom  in  iMirticular,  do  }*nu  t 

Biigdah.  No,  1  do  not  know  anything  in  particular  I 
him,  I  hare  lieard  of  him. 

Lord  Chi'/ Justice  North.  Why,  you  brought  him  only  i 
prove  the  general  design. 

JJugdalA     There  woa  a  massacre  to  be,  and  then  thtj 
should  he  an  army,  a  pretty  good  coiiaiderahle  army,  there  < 
no  certain  nnmber  that  I  could  ht^r  of;  but  thoM  that  c 
escape  the  maaxacre,  should  l>e  cut  off  by  the  arn  _ 

iMrd  Chir/  Jtulict  Nortlt,  ^'hxi'd  wore  tliKBe  consiillf 
tionsl 

Dugdnie.  One  was  at  Tisall,  another  waa  at  BoBColie!,j 
my  Lord  Anton's,  and  Mr  Oui'rard'ti  in  StallVinbliire. 

Mr  JusOm  Alkijit.     Who  wui-o  to  be  mwisiivrtHi,  in  tbe  i 
placed 

Dvgdale.     All  Proteatanta,  and  those  we  could  not  be  r 
to  be  Papists. 

Mr  Bttwoori.  Wliat  do  yon  know  of  any  lelter  to  be  writwn 
to  Mr  Even,  oonceniing  Sir  Kdmuudbury  tfodfrej's  dt-atli  I 

DugdaU.  I  remember  a  letter  coming  to  Sir  Ewers,  front 
Mr  Harcourt,  which  did  express,  and  begin  thus,  this  very 
night  Sir  Edmundhury  Godfrey  ift  di.'jtatched :  nidi  Hnm«  Qtli^r 
words  of  like  import ;  I  said  to  Mr  £wer»  about  it :  do  you 
think  this  will  carry  on  the  design  I  I  will  !«  hanged  if  it 
do  not  spoil  it :  no,  said  he,  lie  was  a  person  that  used  to  be 
very  severe  against  delutiiched  lewd  persons,  aud  so  it  will  tw 
laid,  as  if  they  had  dine  it  out  of  i-evengn 

Lnrd  Chirf  Jwitiee  A'orth.  What  day  of  tlic  week  was  Uut 
letter  dated  ? 

DngdaU.     On  8«tunlay. 

Lord  Chief  Jiittice  A'orlh,     When  waa  it  received  I 

Ditgdalt.     Un  Monday  iiiglil, 

Lwi  Ghif/Jtutice  North.     What  were  the  eontents  of  it? 

Dugdal*.  It  began  thus,  this  very  night  Sir  Eduiundbiiry 
Godfrey  ia  dispatchnl     It  caine  from  Harcourt. 

Sir  Gr.  Lmnz.  Tliey  themselves  know  that  ho  waa  not 
found  in  I<ondou,  till  Thursday. 

Dagdale.  It  ran  so  njuch  in  my  mind,  that  the  next 
morning,  going  to  an  alehouse  hard  by,  I  there  B[toke  of  it, 
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and  immediately  it  was  carried  to  Mr  Chetwin,  and  he  was 
here  yesterday  to  make  it  out,  that  I  did  so '. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  But  why  did  they  kill  him  ? 
was  it  expi*essed  why  ? 

DugdcUe.  I  had  several  times  heaixl,  he  was  too  privy 
to  their  consultations. 

Lord  Chief  Jv^tice  North,  You  mean,  he  had  too  much 
discovered  to  him. 

Dugdule,  Tliey  were  afraid  of  Mr  Coleman  too,  he  carried 
things  too  high ;  and  was  out  of  their  favour  for  two  years. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,     Call  Mr  Prance. 

Prance,  One  Mr  Messenger,  a  gentleman  of  the  horse  to 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  who  was  employed  by  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour,  and  Lord  Powis,  was  to  kill  the  King,  and  to  have 
a  very  good  reward  fordoing  it;  I  was  told  so  by  Lord  Butler: 
I  afterwards  met  with  Messenger,  and  asked  him,  what  his 
reason  was  for  killing  the  King.  He  told  me,  he  was  off  it 
noir. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,  What  was  to  be  done  after  they  had 
kiUed  the  King  i 

Prance,  An  army  of  50,000  men  should  be  raised,  governed 
by  Lord  Arundel,  and  Lord  Powis  :  I  have  heard  Mr  Fenwick, 
and  Mr  Lreland,  and  Grove,  to  speak  of  this  at  the  same  time 
together. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.     What  was  that  army  to  be  raised  for  ? 

Prance,     To  settle  the  Catholic  religion. 

Lord  Cidef  Justice.  What  was  to  become  of  other 
poBonst 

Prance.  They  were  all  to  be  killed  and  ruined:  so  Fen- 
wick told  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Look,  Mr  Langhom,  these  wit- 
neBsea  speak  nothing  to  you  in  particular,  but  only  that  there 
was  a  general  conspiracy,  to  kill  the  King,  and  introduce 
Popery :  if  you  will  ask  them  any  question,  you  may. 

Limghorn.  No,  my  Lord,  they  not  accusing  me,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them. 

Prance.  I  heard  one  Mr  Harcourt  say,  that  the  King  was 
to  be  killed  by  several,  before  one  Mr  Thompson,  twice  in  his 
own  chamber  in  Duke  Street.  And  I  heard  Fenwick  say,  that 
Mr  Langhom  was  to  have  a  great  hand  in  it. 

Langhom,     Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  as  to  me  ? 

Prance.     It  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  We  will  call  the  evidence,  to  prove  the 
paxticolar  matters  of  the  indictment,  as  of  writing  the  letters 

^  See  Whitebread's  case,  ante^  p.  646. 
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beyond  sea,  of  his  recoiving  commiKsions,  of  liis  distributing 

a  here  to  the  several  persona  to  wUooi  they  wore  directed  ; 
of  his  soliciting  money,  the  £6000  to  be  mtBed  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Mouka,  which  was  either  for  a  pBrticiilar  jmrpoee  to 
poison  the  King,  or  to  carry  on  the  design  in  generul.     First 
I  call  Di-  Oates. 

Sir  (h:  Levins.     Sir,  yow  hear  wlmt  the  matter  is,  «s  to 
r  Lftnghorn,  tell  the  court,  wliether  yon  knew  he  wrote  any 
letters,  or  received  any  commisBioiis ;  speuk  your  whole  know- 
ledge. 

Oaks.  I  hope  yonr  Lordahiji  will  be  pleased  to  give  me 
leave  to  ase  my  own  method  1 

Lord  ClueJ'  Justiee.     Ay,  ay,  take  yonr  own  way,  Mr  Oatm. 

OaU».  Tlien  1  begin  thus.  In  the  month  of  April,  167  7. 
w«nt  into  the  kingdom  of  Spain :  in  the  month  of  September 
following,  the  Rons  of  Mr  Langbom  came  into  the  kingdom  of 
S^iain  ;  it  wok  t^pteiriber,  or  sooner,  bnt  I  will  not  be  positive 
OS  to  the  time  uf  their  coming;  one  wiia  a  scliolar  of  the 
English  college  at  Mailrid,  the  other  was  ■  scholar  of  tho 
English  college  at  Valleilolid.  They  came  there  to  ktiiily 
philosophy,  iu  order  to  their  receiving  the  jiriesthood.  My 
Lord,  my  occaxions  called  me  into  Engl&nd,  in  tbe  month  of 
November  following;  and  coming  into  England,  Mr  Lttng- 
hom'a  sonB  gave  me  some  letters,  to  Mr  Langhom  their  father; 
as  aoon  as  I  had  rested  my  self  for  a  day  or  two,  after  uiy 
jouniey,  I  came  to  Mr  Langhoro's  house  in  Sheer  lana  Mr 
Langbom's  wife  being  a  zeulous  Protestant,  I  whispered  his 
foot-boy,  or  his  servant-boy,  in  the  ear,  that  he  should  go  and 
whisper  his  maeter,  Mr  Langhom,  and  tell  him,  there  was  one 
vould  speak  with  liiin,  from  his  sona  Mr  Langhom,  by  his 
ion,  desired  me  to  meet  him  at  his  chambers  in  Inner  Temple 
lane ;   accordingly  I  met    Mr  Langhom   lliat  night,  by  the 

ins  of  his  h&lf  brother,  who  iA  brother,  I  think,  1^  tJie 
mother,  and  not  by  tlie  father,  his  niune  iu  Smithson ;  and 
when  I  cunie  into  Mr  Ia.ngh<HTi'8  chamber,  their  cliasabers 
being  directly  o]j|wsite,  I  wus  treiited  by  Mr  lAngbora  with 
s  great  deal  of  civility,  and  I  delivered  the  letters  frmn  bis 

<,  and  told  him,  thnt  I  thought  his  sons  would  enter  into 

society  :  Mr  Langhom  was  mightily  pleased  with  tbe  news, 

)g  himself  a  great  votury  for  the  society,  that  his  sons 
would  enter  into  it.  Lnnghorn  said,  he  thought  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  world,  that  Is  secular  priests,  they  would  sod  ' 

e  very  great  promotion  in  England  ;  for  he  sold,  t 
would  not  last  long  in  this  posture ;  that  is,  at  that  ti 
then  Bi^kc  ;  I  speiUc  the  words  now,  that  he  said  then. 
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wttli  Mr  Langliom  another  time,  while  I  was  in  England. 
In  the  lutter  euii  of  Novem'ipr  old  stjln,  the  beginning  of 
JJeceirilrer  new  style,  I  went  to  St  Omera,  tlie  prisoner  delivered  ^ 
1  p««ket  to  cnn-y  to  8t  Oinere.  When  the  packet  was  i 
opened,  there  was  a  lettt^r,  Rigned,  ttichurd  Langhom,  in  which  ' 
h«  gave  the  fathers  at  tit  Omers  great  thanks,  for  the  ^-eat 
care  and  kindneaG  they  shewed  to  his  ttons,  and  that  what 
they  had  been  out  of  pocket  for  their  Vialicam,  their  journey 
to  Spftin,  which  was  £20  he  promised  should  be  re)iuid ;  nad 
Axpresiily  siiid,  he  hnd  written  to  Father  Le  Cheese  in  order  to 
oar  concerns;  thoae  were  hia  words.  The  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  Father  Le  Cheese  I  saw  not,  only  this  letter,  which  gnve  an 
account  of  that,  letter ;  he  said,  Mr  Coleman  hail  been  very  large 
vith  him,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
trouble  his  reverence  with  any  large  epistles  at  that  time. 
There  was  another  letter,  iu  the  month  of  March,  or  April,  I 
i  be  positive  as  to  the  particular  time,  but  it  was  upon 
rcuuistance :  Mr  Langhom  bad  a  son,  that  had  been  in 
irebetlion,  and  had  turned  soldier,  or  some  such  thing  in  France, 
this  young  gentleman  came  to  St  Omers,  being  the  place  where 
he  bad  been  educated;  and  Mr  Langhom,  by  the  intercession 
«f  tiie  Futhers  there,  ordered  him  five  pounds,  to  bring  him 
to  £ugland,  upon  promise  of  his  son's  submission,  who  hud 

D  veiy  extravagHDt  in  several  respects.  In  this  letter,  Mr 
'I«iigbom  expressed  his  great  care  for  carrying  on  the  design 
n£  the  Catholics,  several  other  expressioDH  were  in  it  bad 
enough,  which  I  ainnot  nuw  call  to  mind,  but  they  were  to 
the  effect ;  that  the  Farliument  begun  tu  flag  in  promoting  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  now  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
t>egin  and  give  the  blow ;  what  that  blow  wan,  I  leave  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  Jury  to  ex|)L>nnd. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  was  that  an  expresiHon  in  the 
letter! 

Oatet.  It  was:  but  it  was  a  very  largo  letter,  I  cannot 
give  a  particular  account  of  everything  in  it.  In  the  month 
'  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  your  Lordship  remembers 
tbere  was  a  consuit  that  has  been  sworn  here  iu  this  court,  to 
'which  consult  several  of  us  came  from  St  Omers,  Mr  Xionghom 
vas  not  present )  but  I  had  orders  from  the  praviucial,  to  give 
Mr  Langhom  an  account  of  what  resolutions,  and  passages, 
ftnd  minutes  were  passed  at  this  consult;  this  I  did  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  when  I  did  bo,  Mr  Langhom  lifted  up  his  hands 
mod  his  eyes,  and  prayed  God  to  give  it  good  success.  Wliile 
~  s  at  Mr  Laughom's  chambers,  giving  this  account,  I  saw 
several  parchments  lying  upon  the  table  in  his  study. 
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Wliat  was  the  prisoner  at  ths  I 

y,  or  &a  advocate  general,  W'l 

r  most  of  these  1 

I,  most  of  them  in  his  cn'todyj 

ore  than  fur  these  lords,  f<a 


Lord  Chief  Jutltee  JVorfA. 

to  be? 

Oatf*.  A  judge  in  the  arm 
they  CHlled  him. 

Lord  Chiff  Jvttiea.     Ton  sa' 

Oates.  I  saw  several  of  thor 
I  cannot  say  all :  there  was  ir 
other  inferior  officem. 

Lord  Chief  Juttica.     How  mniiy  might  there  be  of  thentf  I 
aa  near  as  you  can  guess  1 

Oate».     I  think  he  told  me  they  wore  about  fifty. 

Lord  Chi'f  Jusiice.     What  ntimlier  did  you  see  i 

Oatea.     I  saw  about  half  a  dozen  ur  eight.     I   will  now;] 
speak  concerning  some  letters  that  he  wrote  to  iioine,  uid  thoi 
wau — 

Lord  Chief  J-mtice.  Had  you  any  discouree  with  hira  con- 
ceming  the  matters  of  ojiy  of  the  cotnwissiuns  of  Lord 
Bellasis  and  Ixiid  Powis? 

Oalet.  I4a,  my  Lord ;  I  had  but  little  skill  in  military 
adaini,  and  therefore  I  siiid  but  little,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
an  account,  word  for  word,  what  the  discourse  was,  for  it  wsa 
out  of  my  way.  My  Lurd,  there  were  several  letters  which 
Mr  Langliorn  wrote  to  Father  Le  Cheese,  the  answers  to  which 
I  saw  in  April  xaA  May;  whereupon  tite  fiitliets  deaiml 
they  might  have  the  originnls  of  those  copies  ;  he  gave  me  th« 
originala  to  carry  to  the  fatliers,  I  think  it  waa  tbnt  very  dti]f 
I  had  been  with  him  in  the  aftemonn ;  for  I  was  with  him  ii 
the  morning  ;  the  fnthera  rend  the  letters. 

Lord  Chief  JuAtiee.     Fi-om  whom  came  theyt 

Oatet.  From  father  Le  Cheese,  and  from  Father  Andc 
And  Le  Cheese,  in  his  letter,  assured  him  of  Km  BtrtUaatutm 
and  constancy,  to  assist  the  society  for  the  carrying  on  the 
cause:  and  that  they  should  not  need  doubt,  but  the  French 
King  would  stand  by  them.  I  csunot  i-emenibcr  esjiotly  the 
words,  but  it  wax  to  that  ell'ect. 

Lord  Chiff  Juatiae.     Were  they  directed  to  Mr  Langhom  I 

OaUa.     I  cannot  swear  that  dii-ectly,  he  gBve  them  me, 

iorrf  Chief  Jattitus.     Who  were  Le  Cheese  and  Audertoni 

Oaten,  The  one  was  cnnfesaor  to  the  French  King,  and  the 
other  the  Reutor  of  the  Collie  nt  Rotui-. 

Mr  Jtuilke  Alkint.  You  saw  those  in  the  prisoner's 
cuBtodvI 

OiUtM.    I  did. 

Lnrd  Chirf  Juttiee.  He  gave  tlicni  you  to  deliver  to  tha 
&thers,  to  Whitebread  and  the  rest  t 
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Oates.     Yen,  I  cannot  say  who  they  were  directed  to. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Kepeat  the  substance  of  that  letter. 

Oaies.  As  to  the  "voi*d8  I  dare  not  charge  my  memory, 
but  it  was  to  this  purpose,  that  Le  Cheese  would  stand  by  the 
English  society,  and  ast<ist  them,  and  tliat  they  sliould  not  need 
to  doubt  the  French  King,  or  to  that  effect. 

Mr  Belwood.  Do  you  remember  any  letters  that  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Coleman  to  Le  Chease? 

Gates.  I  remember  sevenil  letters  tliat  Coleman  wrote, 
bat  Mr  Langhorn  wa8  not  affecte<l  in  thorn. 

Mr  Belwood.     Did  he  know  of  them  ? 

Oates.  He  gave  an  account,  in  his  letter  to  the  society, 
that  Coleman  had  written  letters  to  Le  Cheese,  and  was  very 
large,  and  therefore  he  should  not  trouble  his  reverence  with 
any  long  epistles. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.  What  do  you  know  of  any  money  that 
was  to  be  raised  by  the  Benedictine  monks  ? 

Oates.     I  had  forgot  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say,  he  said,  they  should  not 
need  to  doubt  the  Fi'ench  King,  ho  would  stand  by  them  with 
men  and  money  ;  for  what  purpose,  pray  1 

Oates.  I  will  tell  you  for  what  purpose,  the  words  of  the 
letter  alleged  it  to  be  for  carrying  on  of  the  cause. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     You  mean  the  Catholic  cause  ? 

Oates.     So  it  was  generally  understood. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    But  for  the  other  money,  what  say  you? 

Oaies.  Mr  Langhoni  was  employed  as  solicitor  for  the 
Jesuits,  and  accompanied  some  of  the  society.  Father  Har- 
court^  Father  Fenwick,  Father  Kaines,  and  Father  Ijangworth, 
and  they  went  and  cominunic;ited  tlie  secret  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  desiring  them  to  stand  by  them  with  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  carrying  on  the  design :  now,  upon  Mr  Lang- 
bom  soliciting  them,  and  appearing  for  them,  as  I  have  heard, 
XGOOO  was  promised  and  paid. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     By  whom  promised  and  paid? 

Oates.     By  the  Benedictine  monks. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  whom  ? 

Oates.     To  the  society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  what  person? 

Oates.  That  I  cannot  say ;  it  was  said,  Mr  Langhorn  was 
to  receive  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ? 

OiUes.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  hear  Mr  Langhorn  confess  it 
was  paid? 
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Oatea.  Mr  Langhorn  said  in  the  month  of  July  or  AuguBt, 
when  he  was  spoken  to  about  it,  that  he  would  Btir  in  it.  and 
do  the  utmost  of  his  jmwer  for  procuiing  it.  Anothur  thing, 
1  am  sure  Mr  Lanjjhorn  whs  very  much  disgusUsl,  thiit  Sir 
George  Wakeman  was  imt  content  with  the  £10,000.  "" 

SiT  Ct.  lerinz.     What  was  the  £6000  for) 

Oatex.     It  was  for  the  general  cause. 

.Sir  Cr.  levinx.     F..r  the  inunler  of  the  King) 

OaUa.     Yes,  and  the  alturation  of  religion. 

Lord  Chit/  Jtistiee  Sorth.  How  did  it  appeor  that  3 
Langhorn  was  disgusted,  that  Sir  George  Wakeman  would  i 
■  kethe£U),(WO!     What  was  it  for  I 

OaUa.     To  poison  thn  King.     He  said,  ho  n 
aa ;  that  was  in  a  imblic  concern ;  and  that,  licing  it  i 
to  carry  on  the  cause,  it  was  no  mnttcr  if  he  i"'  '  ' 
thing;   but  he  aaid  he  was  a  narrow-apiriUsd,  uarrow-sonU 

Lord  Ch'wf  Justice,  When  was  it  that  he  said  he  wonj 
stir  for  the  money? 

Oates.     July,  or  August. 

Laiighom.     My  Lord,  may  I  ask  him  any  questions? 

Mr  Jvtiine  Pemberton.     Yea,  yes,  Mv  Langhorn,  you  naj. 

Lord  Chief  Jtislice  Nortii.  Pray  Mr  Oatea,  you  saw  bi 
and  sncli  commissioua  from  the  euperior  of  the  Jesuits,  i. 

e  signed  Johaiaiea  Paulut  de  Oliva ;   pray  '^ 
upon  this,  and  see  whether  you  know  it)     (And  a  wridi 
under  the  Jesuits  seal  was  shewed  hiui.) 

OaUt.     This  is  the  hand,  tho  very  hand,  Umt  was  to  t 
others,  and   ihey  liad  put  such  a  seal ;  and  that  i    * 
Stapleton,  to  lie  Kector  of  St  Umera. 

iSi'r  Cr.  Leinjii.     No*,  my  Lord,  if  you  please,  this  i 
not  one  of  those  commissions  that  Mr  Langhorn  distribat* 
to  the  persons  who  were  to  have  them,  no,  be  would  let  t 
liave  none  of  thosp,  but  it  is  a  coramiasion  of  suother  U 

B  neither  for  an  office  civil  nor  military,  hut  eccloe 
yet  it  is  under  the  same  hand  and  seal. 

Langhorn.     You  say,  you  came  to  roe,  the  fii'St  t 
November  j  and  you  went  to  St  Omera,  when,  air  J 

Oalen.     The  latter  end  of  November. 

Lang/uym,     When  arrived  you  at  St  Omerel 

Oalts.  I  think  the  10th  of  December,  new  style,  I  will  a 
be  positive. 

Lord  ChUf  JuetUe.     All  their  defence  lies  in  catches 
A  point  of  time,  in  which  no  man  living  is  able  to  be  p 

OaUt.     If  the  Stith  of  November  full  upon   a 
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then  it  was  on  the  2(>tli  day  that  I  set  out  for  Dover  Id  the 
coach,  and  I  got  to  St  Oniers  a  Friday  morning  following. 

Langhorn.     A  Friday  after,  you  say,  you  got  to  St  Oiuers  ? 

Oates.     About  that  time. 

Langhorn,     How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

OaUa.     Until  April  following,  I  stayed. 

Langhorn.     Without  any  moving  from  thence? 

Oates,  Only  went  to  Pans,  and  after  that,  a  night  or  two 
at  Watton,  and  then  came  away  in  April.  My  Lord,  I  desire 
Mr  Langhorn  may  ask  the  court,  and  the  court  ask  me ;  for  I 
know  the  court  will  be  so  kind,  as  to  ask  me  such  questions  as 
are  reasonable,  and  proper  for  me  to  answer. 

Jir  Justice  Atkiiis.  That  indeed  is  the  regular  way,  for 
prisoners  should  not  a>k  the  question,  but  the  court. 

Langhorn.  Very  well,  I  will  observe  the  method.  I  desire 
to  know,  what  time  in  April  he  came  back  for  Ejigland. 

Oates,  I  came  al)out  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  April,  I 
wUi  not  be  so  positive  in  that,  and  I  was  in  England  under 
twenty  days. 

Langhorn,     Can  you  tell  what  day  you  came  into  England  ? 

Oates,  No,  I  cannot  exactly,  but  I  came  in  April,  the 
middle  or  the  lattei*  end 

LangJhorn.     I  desire  to  know,  who  came  with  him] 

Oates,  My  Lord,  there  came  a  matter  of  nine  or  ten  of  us 
in  all. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Name  them. 

Oates,  There  was  Father  Williams,  and  Father  March,  the 
Rector  of  Liege,  and  Sir  John  Warner. 

Langhorn.     What  is  the  Rector  of  Liege's  name  ? 

Oates,     Warren,  I  think  ;  I  cannot  tell  names  so  exactly. 

Lang/iom,     Go  on.  Sir,  pray. 

Oates.     I  cannot  name  any  more. 

Lang/iom,  You  have  named  them  all  in  the  records  of  the 
Lords  House. 

Oates.     It  is  like  I  have.     I  refer  you  to  that. 

Langhorn.     Did  Sir  Thomas  Preston  come  over  with  you? 

Oates,     Yes,  he  did. 

LangJiom,     Did  Poole  come  over  with  you  1 

Oates,     Y'^es. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you  Mr  Langhorn,  we  had  all 
this  matter  spoken  of  yesterday,  and  there  were  witnesses  that 
proved  that  Sir  John  Warner,  and  Sir  Thomas  Preston,  were 
there. 

Langhorn,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  was  upon  an  issue 
tried  in  another  county,  by  another  jury,  and  therefore  I  hope 
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1  say  tor  myself  to  ihi 

e  not  debarred,  I  only  told  ya 
■cl 

1  not  confident  of  that.     iSj 
.  cuu  bring  to  the  court  apoi 


a  the  Horn 


I  do  Bot  Biniss  in  urging  what  I 
jury. 

Lord  Chi*/  Jtistice.     You 
of  it.     Was  Sir  Robert  Brett  th< 

Oatfs.     I  think  he  was,  I 
Lord,  I  own  what  Mr  Langti 

Langhom.     I  only  aok  it,  because 
of  Loi'ds. 

Oales.     If  you  can  show  the  record  of  what  I  said  tkere^  dd 

LanijIiMTn,  I  do  not  desire  him  to  name  tliein  now,  bnt  t 
know  whether  he  now  aHiimB  the  truth  of  what  he  swore  il 
the  House  of  Lords  1 

Lord  Chir/ Justice,  If  you  can  produce,  as  you  may,  if  yo( 
have  been  diligent,  a  copy  of  the  record  in  the  House  of  Loi^' 
and  have  it  sworn  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  records,  it  will 

ence  for  you,  and  shall  be  read;  but  to  put  him  to 
member  a  record  without  }>aok,  must  not  be,  it  would  be  ' 
for  him  to  undertake  that. 

Laitghont.  How  did  he  come  from  Dover  to  London ; 
a  coach,  or  on  hnrsEtback  ) 

Oale*.  I  cannot  be  positive,  but  as  near  a«  I  remember 
coach. 

La^hom,  I  will  give  my  reason  for  asking ;  l>eoituae 
formerly  upon  a  trial  in  the  King's  l)ench,  aflirmed  he  oaine 
coach,  in  the  company  of  Mr  Uilsley. 

Oa.te».     No,  1  never  said  so;    I  came  over  in  the  pocke 
boat,  in  the  comjiany  of  Mr  Hilaley     ' 
ver,  Mr  Hilsley  went  out  of  the  wa_ 

La/nghorn.  I  desire  to  know  where  he  lodged,  when  b 
sme  to  town  1 

Lord  Ckitf  Ju»tiee.     Where  did  you  lodge  the  first  nightf' 

Oate*.     I  lay  at  Mr  Groves's  house,  when  I  came  to  Loodoi 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  the  first  night  when  you  ea 
from  Dover,  when  you  came  into  London  in  April  ? 

Oateg.  I  cannot  say,  I  lay  there  the  first  night;  1 
lodging  was  provided  for  me  there. 

Lord  Chit/ Juaiee.  You  are  to  answer  as  well  as  y«u  tt 
if  you  cannot  remember  it,  say  so.  Do  you  say  the  first  aI 
lut«ly,  or  not! 

QaU».  I  cannot  remember  the  first  night,  but  I  lay  sen 
nightA  at  Mr  Grovea's. 

Langlufnt,     Did  he  genemlly  lie  tliere^  during  his  stayl 

OaUt,    Some  nights. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice.     How  many  times  ? 

Otties.     Three  or  four  nights.     I  will  not  be  positive  as  to 
the  number. 

Langliom.     What  day  was  the  consult  ? 

Gates.     The  24th  of  April. 

Langliom.     What  day  did  you  acquaint  me  with  it  ? 

Oates.     A  day  or  two  after. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  did  you  go  back  to  St  Omers  1 
about  what  time  ? 

OtUes.  A  week  in  May,  I  cannot  be  positive^  but  I  think 
that  was  the  outside. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  They  said  yesterday  you  affirmed  you 
stayed  but  six  days. 

Oates.     I  do  not  say  so,  but  I  say  under  twenty. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     Have  you  anything  else  to  ask  him  ? 

Langhora,  The  letters  he  speaks  of,  did  he  see  me  write 
them) 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  write  them? 

Octies.  I  did  not  see  him  write  them,  but  I  am  sure  they 
were  his  letters,  because  I  know  his  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  do  you  know  his  hand,  since 
yon  did  not  see  him  write  them  1 

OcUes.  I  saw  the  letter  whereby  he  ordered  £5  to  be  paid 
to  his  son.     I  saw  the  money  paid  to  his  son,  by  that  order. 

Langhom.  Do  you  know  that  Le  Cheese,  and  Anderton, 
wrote  to  me  ? 

Oates.  I  do  not  say  they  wrote  to  him,  he  had  letters 
sabscribed  by  their  names,  and  were  said  by  him  to  come 
from  them,  and  wei*e  to  be  communicated  to  the  priests  and 
Jesuits ;  he  delivered  them  to  me  to  that  end. 

Langhom.  When  you  returned  to  St  Omers,  how  long  did 
you  stay  there  ? 

OaJtes.     Till  23rd  June,  new  style,  13th  old  style. 

Langliorn.  He  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  see 
he  is  a  minister:  when  did  he  leave  the  Protestant  religion 
and  become  a  Papist  ? 

Oates.     He  does  it  for  nothing  but  to  quarrel. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  did  you  leave  the  Church  of 
England? 

Oates.     My  Lord,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  bench  to  ask 

me  that  question 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  ought  to  answer  it,  though  it  be 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

OiUes.     Either  in  February  or  March  167^. 
Langhom.     I  desire  to  know  if  he  had  any  beneBce  ? 
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Oatea.     Tea,  I  was  sometime  Vicar  of  Bobbing in  Kent: 

but  I  suppose  this  is  to  make  nie  accuae  myBelf  of  something, 
whiTeliy  I  might  forfeit  my  living :  for,  my  Lord,  I  have  a 
I'i^ht  iu  a  point  of  equity  still  to  thut  liviiig.  but  only  for  goL 
beyond  sea  without  leave  of  my  ordinary,  I  am 
of 

Laiif/hom.     When  did  you  come  to  your  Vii 

VaUg.     In  1672. 

Lnnghom.  You  became  a  Papist  in  1C77.  Did  he  leave 
bis  liviug  before  he  turned  Papist  1 

Oatet.     My  Lord,  I  am  not  willing  to  answer  that  qneBtion. 

Lord  ChUj'  Jtulice.  When  did  you  leave  yonr  living}  did 
you  leave  it  before  you  went  away  J  J 

Oales.  It  was  not  very  long  before  3  but  the  reason  why  fl 
am  not  willing  to  tell,  is,  when  I  left  the  pariBli,  I  left  it  in  tb> 
charge  of  Mr  Thomas  Turner,  Vicar  of  Milton,  and  I  did  go 
near  about  Chichester,  and  served  a  sequestrution  tliere.  Tbv 
air  was  not  a  good  air  in  that  part  of  Kent,  and  I  had  not  my 
health ;  aud  tliat  was  one  reaaon,  and  for  other  reasons  best- 
known  to  myself. 

Lnnghorti.  After  he  became  a  Papist,  I  deiiiro  to 
whether  he  became  a  Jesuitl     Were  you  in  any  order  thsrel 

Lord  Chiff  Jiuitioe.  Jlr  Langhorn,  it  is  not  a  proper  ques- 
tion, w»  ought  not  to  ask  it  him :  you  aru  a  man  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  any  person  a 
question  about  a  crimioa!  mutter  that  may  bring  himoelf  in 
danger. 

Langliom.     I  take  him  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  has 
pardon. 

Lord  ChifJ"  Juelice.     I  do  not  know  what  his  pardon  is, 
how  far  it  reaches,  nor  whether  tliis  be  contained  in  it;  but. 
Mr  OatcB  ]ileiises  to  answer  that  question,  he  may. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Though  ho  has  his  pardon,  he  may 
in  danger  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 

Lord  Chitf  Justice.     He  says,  he  will  not. 

Langhorn.     I  will  give  ytu  another  reason  why  I  aafc 
because  in  one  of  his  narratives  lie  seems  to  call  himself  so; 
says,  There  came  over  nine  of  ub,  all  Jesuits^  I  suppose  him  to* 
be  one  of  that  order ;  this  I  took  to  be  a  ground,  why  I  might 
properly  call  him  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Narratives  are  no  evidence, 

Lanijliorti.     That  gave  occasion  to  ask  the  qnestion. 

Oales.  I  cannot  answer  it,  because  it  tends  rather  t 
a  debate  in  the  court,  than  conduces  to  the  question,  to 
or  condemn  the  (irisoner. 
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Mr  Justice  Pemberion.     Yon  are  not  bound  to  answer  it. 

Lard  Chuf  Justice,  He  tells  you,  he  is  not  bound  by  law 
to  answer,  and  he  refuses  to  answer. 

Langhcrn.  Did  he  ever  see  me,  or  converse  with  me,  from 
the  time  he  acquainted  me  with  the  consult,  and  saw  the  com- 
miasions  in  my  chamber  1 

Lord  Chief  Jitsiice.  How  often  did  you  converse  with 
Mr  Langhom  ? 

Oates,  After  I  returned  in  July  and  August,  once  or 
twice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  often  in  April  and  May? 

OtUes,     Twice,  I  think,  about  the  time  of  the  consult. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  you  cnme  over  again? 

Oates,     Twice  more,  I  think ;  twice  or  thrice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  So  he  has  been  four  or  five  times  in 
your  company. 

Oates,     Ho  would  not  let  me  come  to  his  house,  for  he 
aaidy  his  wife  was  but  Autns-ace  turned  from  a  devil;   and  i 
therefore  he  would  not  have  me  there. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     Mr  Bedloe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Bedloe,  I  ask  you  but  one  short 
question,  because  I  would  not  interrupt  you  afterwards.  That 
paper  you  saw  signed  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  whence 
bad  you  it  ? 

Bedloe.     I  had  it  at  Mr  Daniel  Arthur  s. 

Langliom.     What  is  that  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  an  instrument  signed  and  sealed, 
jost  as  the  things  were,  which  Mr  Oates  says  he  saw  in  your 
chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  And  besides  you  must  take  no- 
tice, that  this  was  found  a  long  time  after  Mr  Oates  had  given 
his  testimony  publicly,  fur  his  closet  was  not  searched  till  a 
great  while  after. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  shew  you  what  seals  they 
used  to  have  to  their  commissions.  Mr  Oates  describes  several 
commissions  he  saw  in  your  study,  so  sealed  and  subscribed ; 
after  the  searching  of  Mr  Arthur's  being  a  papist  study,  that 
commission  is  found.  Now  though  it  be  a  thing  of  a  private 
concern,  a  church  matter,  not  relating  to  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion, yet  this  commission  is  subscribed,  signed  and  sealed,  as 
Mr  Oates  described  those  to  be  in  vour  chamber. 

Bedloe,  Because  it  was  exactly  the  hand  and  seal  that 
I  saw  to  the  commissions  in  Paris,  I  took  pai-ticular  notice  of 
the  paper,  and  brought  it  to  the  council. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Go  on  with  your  evidence.  I 
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Bedloe.  I  will  only  ask  this  qui^stion  of  the  court,  whether 
a  known  Homan  Catholic  may  take  notes  of  tlio  evidence  la 
such  a  cause  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Tnily  no,  I  think  not. 

Bedloe.  There  ia  a  honourable  lady  in  that  gallery,  the 
Mai'chiouess  of  Winchester,  that  has  token  notes  of  aJ]  this 
trial. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.  She  will  do  herself,  nor  nobody  else 
any  great  hurt,  by  what  she  writes. 

Bedloe.     I  only  speak  it  for  the  information  of  the  court. 

Lord  Ck^f  Justice.  A  woman's  notes  will  not  signify  much, 
no  more  than  her  tongue. 

Bedloe.  About  three  years  since,  I  was  sent  by  Mr  Htur- 
court  and  Mr  Coleman  to  Le  Cheese  with  some  letters  for  the 
carrying  on  of  this  design.  With  these  letters  Mr  Coleman 
asked  me  if  I  could  go  with  Lini  as  far  as  the  Temple.  I  have 
no  particular  acquaintance  with  Mr  Langhorn,  I  wna  but  twice 
at  bis  chamber,  once  with  Mr  Harcourt  and  once  with  Mr 
Coleman.  I  waited  upon  Mr  Coleman  to  Mr  Langhoni's 
chamber  in  the  Temple ;  there  ho  registered  sucli  letters  as  Mr 
Coleman  brought  him,  afterwards  Mr  Colemau  auaied  them  up, 
and  gave  them  me  to  carry  to  Le  Cheese. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutice  How  do  you  say  ?  when  you  went  with 
Mr  Coleman  to  Mr  Laughorn'a  chamber,  were  the  tetters 
there  1 

Bedloe.     The   letters   were   written   at  Coleman's   house, 
brought  open  by  Coleman  to  Mr  Langhorn)  be  read  tham  sad,! 
registered  them,  Coleman  sealed  them  up,  and  gave  lh«m  sMJI 
to  carry  a  way,  ^M 

Langhorn.     What  letters  were  these  1  " 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Do  you  kuow  what  the  efieet  of  tboae 
lettere  was  1 

Bedloe.  Some  of  the  letters  were  read  at  the  King's  Bench 
bar,  at  Coleman's  trial :  one  of  them  was  written  by  Mr  Har- 
court, another  by  Mr  Coleman,  to  L«  Cheese. 

Mr  Justice  Pemiierlon.     What  was  the  effect  of  them  ? 

Bedloe.  To  let  Le  Cheese  know,  that  they  only  waiu^  for 
his  answer,  how  far  he  had  proceeded  with  the  French  King, 
for  sending  money ;  they  only  wanted  mnuey,  all  other  thingn 
were  in  rendiuesa.  That  the  Cutholios  of  England  were  in 
safety,  had  made  all  places  and  all  offices  to  be  disposed  of  to 
Catholics,  or  such  as  tliey  thought  would  be  so ;  that  aJl  gam- 
sons  were  either  in  their  own  bands,  or  ivady  to  be  put  into 
them ;  that  they  had  bo  fair  an  opportunity,  (I  r«member  tliat 
was  one  of  tba  expressions  iu  the  letter  to  Father  Stapletwi) 
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Hoai,  they  had  so  fair  an  opportunity,  having  a  King  so  easy  to 
l>elieve  what  is  dictated  to  him  by  our  party,  that  if  we  slip 
this  opportunity  wo  must  ilcBpitir  of  ever  introducing  popery 
into  Englaud ;  for  Iiuvin};  a  King  of  England  so  easy,  and  a 
*"  kch  King  so  powerful,  they  must  not  miss  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Lard  Chief  Justiee.     For  what] 

BetUot.  To  send  over  money  foi"  the  carrying  on  the  cause, 
ihey  only  wanted  that-,  all  elae  was  in  I'eudiness.  And  the 
other  letters  were  to  the  eame  effect,  though  in  other  words. 
TTist  letter  was  lii  English,  but  the  letters  to  Le  Cheese  and  the 
Nuncio,  were  in  French. 

Lvrd  Chief  Jiulice.  But  you  understand  French,  don't 
youl 

Bfdloe.     Yes,  my  Lord,  T  do. 

Lord  ChUf  Justice.     Did  he  copy  them  while  you  ^ 
there  1 

Btdlon.     He  registered  them  before  me. 
Lord  Chief  Jii»tiee.     Did  he  write  them  into  a  book!  and 
WWA  yon  there  all  that  time } 

Scdl<ie.  I  and  Coleman  walked  in  the  chamlier,  whilst  he 
it  in  and  wrote,  as  he  did  othei-  things ;  for  he  registered 
■U  their  accounts.  There  was  not  a  penny  of  money  either 
ivceived  or  laid  out,  nor  anything  almost  done  in  relation  to 
tilis  concern,  but  he  kept  a  register  of  it ;  I  cannot  say  he  ever 
Wfced  anything  before  me  of  the  Kirig's  death,  he  talked  of 
tiw  w}ioIe  design.  About  a  ycsr  and  a  half  since  Mr  Harcourt 
it  another  packet  of  letters  by  me  to  Mr  Langhom  to  be 
xed ;  he  looked  strangely  upon  me,  and  received  the 
and  sent  nn  answer  to  Mr  Harcourt  that  Mr  Williams 
,ffor  I  went  then  under  the  name  of  Captain  Williams)  had 
<deliveTed  him  such  letters,  and  that  he  should  have  them  again 
'to-morrow,  after  he  had  co]iied  them  and  registered  them.  Mr 
Sarconrt  read  the  answer  to  me,  and  in  the  letter  it  was  Mr 
Wlltiams.  Said  I  to  Mr  Harcourt,  I  thought  I  might  have 
registered  by  my  right  name,  because  when  anytliing 
lAould  take  effect  and  occasion  aer\-e,  I  resolved  to  bear  my 
Alas,  says  he,  this  does  not  signify  at  all,  for  as 
r  this  register  it  is  not  so  considerable :  there  shall  be  a  new 
gjstv  made,  of  things  of  weight  and  moment,  this  is  only  a 
ind  register  amongst  ourselves.  The  two  lettera  I  brought 
itn  Hajvourt,  one  was  from  Sir  William  Godolphin,  that  I 
d  brought  before  from  Spain. 
Lord  C/tif/ Justice.  Who  was  that  directed  tot 
Jiedhe.     To   Lord    Bellasis;  about    thi-ee   weeks  afler   I 
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WHS  sent  to  Kir  Langhorn  to  have  it  I'egistcrod  ;  l^e  other  wa^ 
from  the  Irish  College  of  Jesuits  io  StJamanco.  The  lett«r 
from  the  rector  specified  that  thej  wotild  have  Lord  Bellasis, 
the  rest  of  the  Lords  concerned,  and  the  re«t  of  the  party  in 
England,  to  be  in  readiness,  and  to  have  this  communicated 
with  all  expedition ;  for  they  had  provided  in  Sjiaiu,  under 
the  notion  of  pilgrims  for  St  Jago,  some  Irish  cashiered  soldiers, 
that  had  left  their  country,  some  for  religion  and  some  for 
crimes,  and  a  great  many  lay-brotbem,  whom  they  procured 
and  gathered  together  under  the  notion  of  pilgrims,  to  be 
ready  to  take  shipping  at  the  Groine,  to  land  at  Millbrd  Haven, 
to  meet  Lord  Fowis,  and  an  army  he  was  to  raise  in  Wales  to 
further  this  deeign.  These  letters  said  they  had  almost  brought 
it  to  a  period,  that  they  only  expected  a  return  from  England, 
to  shew  in  wliat  readiness  they  were  here,  that  accordingly 
they  might  proceed. 

Lord  Chief  Junllce.     Did  Mr  Langhorn  see  these  letters  1 

Sedloe.  He  took  tlieSB  letters  from  me,  and  told  me  Mr 
Harcourt  should  have  them  again,  when  he  had  transcribed 
them,  and  a  letter  to  Mr  HarcourE  that  Mr  Williums  had 
brought  him  such  letters. 

Lord  Ckiff  Jiutticf.     And  he  did  transcribe  tliera  1 

Jiedloe.  I  suppose  so,  for  he  afterwards  sent  them  back  to. 
Mr  liar  court. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     Was  it  a  good  large  book  that  bo  n 
tered  tbem  in  I 

Bedloe.  I  know  not  what  book  he  registered  them  in,  noft 
those  letters. 

Laitghora.     He  said  I  i-egistered  those  letters  before  hino. 

Sedloe.  I  say  I  saw  hiui  in  his  study  transcribe  Coleman's 
letter,  whilst  Coleman  and  I  walked  in  hia  chamber. 

Lord  Chi/f  Justice.  Into  what  kind  of  book  did  he  register 
that  %     Had  he  more  books  than  one  pray  1 

Sedloe.  I  cannot  tell  that,  I  judge  it  might  be  the  same 
book.  I  saw  the  book  then,  it  was  a  large  jtarchment  book; 
but  I  did  not  see  it  when  Harcourt's  letters  were  registered. 
When  Coleman  and  I  came  there,  he  went  into  his  study,  and 
left  us  in  the  chamber,  I  saw  him  transcribing  tbe  papers 
that  lay  before  him :  but  when  I  brought  those  letters  from 
Mr  Harcourt,  I  only  delivered  them  sealed  up,  and  his  answer 
to  Harcourt  was,  that  Mr  Williams  had  brought  so  many 
lett«ra,  and  be  should  have  them  again  as  soon  as  he  had 
transcribed  them. 

Lord  Chie/  Justice.  Mr  Langhorn,  you  would  do  well  to 
shew  ns  tbe  book,  and  that  would  make  the  matter  plain. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  NortL  Could  you  see  how  far  ho  had 
gone  in  the  book,  and  what  room  there  was  left  to  write  other 
btten? 

Bedloe,  It  was  a  book  at  least  three  inches  thick,  and  as 
near  as  I  could  guess,  he  had  got  through  two-thiixls  of  the 
book. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  you  should  show  us  your  book, 
Mr  Langhoru. 

Langliorn,  If  I  had  such  a  book,  it  must  needs  be  found 
in  my  study;  if  I  had  it,  it  must  be  there,  for  I  never  re- 
moved it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    That  was  not  a  book  fit  to  be  left  there. 

Bedloe,  Pritchard  told  me,  that  the  commissions  were 
oome,  that  Mr  Langliorn  had  them,  and  things,  said  he,  are 
BOW  in  readiness.  Tlien  said  I,  when  shall  I  have  my 
commission  1  Sai<l  he,  those  that  Mr  Langhom  has  are  only 
for  the  general  ofQcers;  you  must  have  yours  from  Lord 
BellasiB. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  money  to 
be  raised  by  the  Benedictine  monks  :  £6000 1 

Bedloe,  In  May,  1C76,  among  the  letters  I  carried  to  Le 
Cheese,  one  of  them  was  directed  to  Stapleton  a  Benedictine 
monk,  to  raise  the  money  they  had  promised  to  remit  to 
England. 

Lord  Chuf  Justice,     Did  they  name  no  sum  ? 

Bedloe,  No,  they  had  no  particular  promise,  but  only  that 
they  made  it  their  business  to  raise  what  they  could. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  was  it  ]  Do  you  know  of  any 
sum  of  money  that  was  raised,  and  by  whom  ? 

Bedloe,  Le  Cheese  told  me  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
anspect  him  or  his  intei-est  with  the  French  King,  for  he 
had  laid  that  sure  enough.  That  when  ho  found  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity, the  money  was  ready  to  be  remitted  to  England, 
Hnd  he  had  remitted  some  of  it  already  to  Mr  Coleman  and 
Ireland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  know  but  what  Lo  Cheese  told 
yoni 

Bedloe,     Na 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  speaks  what  Le  Cheese  told  him, 
that  he  would  raise  money,  and  that  he  had  sent  some  to  Mr 
Coleman  and  Ireland. 

Bedloe,  Yes,  and  that  the  rest  should  follow  when  he 
found  there  was  absolute  occasion ;  he  would  not  part  with  his 
money  till  he  had  assurance  of  their  being  in  r^uiiness  here, 
and  likely  to  further  and  carry  out  the  design. 
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Mr  Justice  Atkint.    Mr  Bodloe,  had  you  any  discourse  v 

the  prisoner  about  any  commissiona  t 

Bedloe.     No,  it  is  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  a 


l/ord  Chief  Justice.      Did   lie 


liad  any  comm 


Bedloe,     No,  Mr  Pritchard  told  me  he  bad  B' 
Lord  CKief  Justice.     You  have  seen  the  commiasiona  I 
£eiUo^     No,  1  never  saw  any  in  Mr  Langhorn's  hand. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  did  you  see  them  tlicnl 
Bedloe.     Sir  Henry  Tichbourn  shewed  me  three  coi 
stona  in  Paris,   signed   by  the   general    of  the  order,   seaJeo 
with  the  Jesuits'   seal,  which   made  ine  take  up  this  pnjier, 
which  lias   been  shewn,  though  it  were  a  thing  Jndifi'erent, 
because  it  was  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  sealed  with  tba 
same  seal  that  the  commissions  were  that  I  saw  at  Paris.  ^H 

Mr  Belwoad.     Did   Mr  Langboru  Icnow  anything  of  tl^| 
treason  to  murder  the  King,  by  Pickering  and  Grove  1  ]^| 

Bedloe.  That  I  know  only  by  report ;  but  when  Grovuff 
Pickering  and  Coiiyera  were  going  to  Newmarket,  I  was  At 
Harcourt's  chamber,  and  had  a  design  to  go  to  Windsor,  to 
observe  what  they  did ;  aud  I  asked  Father  Harcourt  to  give  me 
leave  to  go  and  see  a  friend  of  mine  take  ship  at  Plymouth, 
to  send  some  commendations  to  my  friends  in  Italy;  says 
Father  Harcourt  yon  cannot  be  spared,  you  must  not  go 
now,  for  we  do  not  know  what  return  these  gentlemen  will 
make  of  their  journey,  and  what  occasion  there  may  bo  fur 
you,  if  there  should  bo  any  good  effect  of  it :  I  Raid,  I  will 
go  and  writ«,  and  send  it  by  a  friend  down  to  be  sent  into 
Italy:  he  said,  you  must  stay  a  while  till  I  come  back; 
going  to  Mr  Langhorn's  chamber  in  tlie  Temple, 
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the  minutes    of  what    they   li 
was  the  contrivance  of  sending 
market  to  assassinate  the  King. 

Mr  Juatice  Allehu.      That  i 
priBoner,  because  it  ie  by  hearsay. 

Lord  Chief  Ju»tiee.  It  is  right,  and  the  Jury  ought  to 
notice,  that  what  another  man  said  is  no  evidence  against 
prisoner,  for  nothing  will  be  evidence  against  him.  but  what  is 
of  his  own  knowledge.  But  Mr  Bedloe,  as  well  as  you  can, 
repeat  the  effect  of  one  of  the  most  material  lett«ra  Mr 
I«nghom  transcribed. 

ISedloe.  Though  I  was  not  go  exact  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
nicety  of  the  tongue,  yet  I  understood  enouglt  to  learn  tlie 
sense  of  those  lett«rB.     —•—■■■■ 
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aUck  he  transcribed,  was  to  this  effect;  that  Coleman  and 
Ittooarty  naming  themselves  we,  (that  is,  we  and  the  Jesuits, 

Sit  was  to  the  Rector  of  the  English  Monks  in  particular, 
I  missed  the  Rector,  and  Mr  Stapleton  received  it;)  I 
Wjy  the  effect  of  that  letter  was,  they  would  have  a  certain 
wwer  from  them — 

Lcanghom,     When  was  it  ? 

Bedioe.  It  was  in  76.  The  effect  was,  that  they  would 
kve  a  final  answer  from  those  religious  at  Doway  and 
liuis,  to  know  how  far  they  had  proceeded  with  the  English 
inBgious,  and  all  their  friends  beyond  sea,  in  making  col- 
llHiions,  and  remitting  money,  for  there  was  only  money 
i^iiting;  for  the  arms  of  the  Catholics  were  all  ready, 
liMl  they  had  all  a  good  mind  to  the  business,  their  arms 
Wii  heiuls  were  ready,  and  the  easiness  of  the  King  of 
Ingland,  and  the  strength  of  the  power  of  France,  made 
III  in  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected :  that  the  garrisons 
y^n  reaHdj  to  be  put  into  such  hands  as  they  could 
ikost 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  there  such  an  expression  in  the 
upon  your  oath,  that  they  had  such  arms,  and  that  the 
were  ready  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  whose 
they  were  ready  to  be  put  into  ? 

Bedloe,     There  were  such  expressions,  and  they  would  have 

igurisons  only  in  such  hands  as  they  could  trust. 

lard  Chief  Jvstice,     Did  he  transcribe  those  letters  ? 

BecUoe,     He  transcribed  those  three  while  we  were  in  his 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     Was  there  any  mention  of  exciting 

I  Vrmch  Eling  to  invade  this  kingdom  ] 

Bedloe,     There  was  in  the  French  letter  to  Monsieur  Le 

which  he  transcribed  too. 
Langhom,     That  was  in  French,  he  says. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     I  suppose  you  understand  French  too, 
the  you  could  not  do  what  you  did  1 
Langhom.     I  understand  Law  French. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Mr  Bedloe,  did  you  ever  hear  him 

in  French  1 
Bedloe,     No,  my  Lord. 

Oatea,     I  cannot  write  nor  read  French,  but  I  can  trans- 
it 

Mr  Recorder,     If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  him,  you 
iqraak  him. 
Langhani,     How  many  letters  did  I  transcribe  % 
Bedloe.    Three,  my  Lord ;  one  was  to  the  English  Monks 
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at  FariR,  another  was  to  Monsieur  Le  Cheese,  another  to  til 
Pope's  Nuncio. 

Lintghoni.  Were  they  long  or  short  ones  1  I  ask  tor  thi 
reason,  liecause  I  observe  that  in  the  narrative,  Coleman^ 
letters  are  very  loujr;  of  what  length  might  they  lie  T 

Bedtoe.     The   best  part  of  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  for  1 
Coleman  wrote  a  curious  fine  small  hand,  and  would  pat  a  grt 
deal  of  business  into  a  little  paper ;  the  Pope's  Nuncio's  letta 
was  very  short. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  transcribe  them  all  before  y 
weut  away  t 

Jiedtoe.     Whilst  we  walked  in  hia  chamber,  lie  registered 
them  :  we  took  a  great  many  tiima  about  in  the  chamber,  a 
1  saw  the  papers  l)efoi'e  hinj,  and  his  book, 

Langhorn.  DiH  those  letters  express  what  the  money  wai 
to  be  raised  for,  or  did  they  leave  it  to  be  undiTwfexid  t  SQ 
meaning,  my  Lord,  of  my  question,  is  this,  whether  Mr  C0I9 
man  wrote  to  bim  to  hasten  the  money,  and  said  it  was  fo) 
'such  a  particular  use,  or  only  in  general. 

Lvrd  Chief  Jutttce,  He  has  answered  it  already,  but  hi 
■will  do  it  again. 

Bedloe.  My  Lord,  though  it  was  not  expressed  la  tb 
letter,  but  only  we  want  nothing  else  from  beyond  sea,  bO 
your  assiataucB ;  though  it  was  not  e^tpreaaed  in  the  letter  b 
destroy  the  King  and  the  Protestant  religion,  yet  the  full  oi 
the  discourse  betwixt  Mr  Coleman  and  Mr  laiighom,  was  ti 
tliis  effect :  we  only  stay  for  money,  when  we  have  got  that,  wi 
will  put  ourselves  inU>  a  posture. 

JJord  Chief  Jualice,  If  you  observed  it,  he  said  so  befony 
when  we  asked  him  what  the  effect  of  those  letters  wai( 
that  all  things  were  ready,  it  ia  a  good  opportunity  now  fbe; 
the  effecting  of  our  design,  having  so  easy  a  King  to  deal  with 
and  your  King  having  so  pon^ei-ful  a  treasury  ;  do  you  but  go^ 
the  money  of  hjin,  and  we  shall  do  well  enough. 

Bedtoe.     Though  it  was  not  specified  in  the  letters,  wha 

I  money  waa  for,  yet  in  the  discourse  between  Mr  Colemaa 

and  Mr  lAnghorn,  it  was  so  worded,  that  it  was  plain  it  

to  destroy  the  government,  and  introduce  popery. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     Js  this  all  that  you  charge  upon  h 

Bedlot.     I  cannot  say,  that  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  a|_ 
a ;  things  may  occur  to  my  memory  hereafter,  which  i 


Lord  Chief  Jtiatice.     But  a 
more,  do  you  1 
Bedlos.    No. 


this  time  you  remember  1 
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jtfr  Jiiatiee  Atkins.     But,  to  my  apprehension,  what  you  I 

I  Inst  wns  most  materiiil,  that  is,  the  discourse  between  him 
Mr  Coleman,  for  ihat  rivpta  the  whole.  When  lie  said, 
(hftt  if  we  had  but  a  relurn  of  this  money,  then  we  have  made  ' 
onraelveB  safe,  or  words  to  that  efl'ect ;  but  it  wns  to  the  full  \ 
meaning  of  this,  that  the  Protestant  religion  could  not  stand 
any  longer  here,  having  assistance  from  France 

Lord  Chi'-f  Jiutke.  So  they  consulted  together  after  the 
letters  were  transcribed,  did  they  t 

Bedlo9.     Yes  my  Ldrd. 

OaiM.  My  LiorJ,  I  omitted  one  thing  that  was  very  ma- 
terial in  my  evidence,  which  has  come  in  my  mind  since.  The 
congregation  at  Rome  contributed  800,000  crowns,  to  be  sent 
into  England,  and  Mr  Langhorn  enquired  concerning  that 
money,  and  had  knowledge  of  the  receipt  of  it  in  Ftaooe,  a 
Ur  I^nghom  said,  in  the  mouth  of  July,  or  Aognat. 

L^rd  Chvf  Ju»tiee.     Did  he  say  it  to  you  ? 

Oales.     He  did  to  Father  Harcourt.  Father  Raines,  and 
Father  Fonwick,   that  were  there,  800,000  c 
France. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  What  said  he  then,  concerning  the 
800,000  c; 

Oatei.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  mouey's  being  lodged  at 
FuJa. 

I^rd  Chief  Justice.  Yon  hear  what  he  sa}^  that  you 
gum  ao  account  of  800,000  crowns  that  were  raised  abroad, 
that  it  was  lodged  a' 


i  that 

I  recollect  something  more  now,  though  I  waa 

not  in  Mr  Langhorn's  chamber.     I  met  Father  Kaines,  one 

I  day,  sud  he,  I  must  go  and  speak  with  Mr  Langhorn,  pre- 

I  Mntly ;  and  when  he  came  out  again,  he  brought  a  letter  in 

e  went  to  a  tobaccn-shop  in  Wild-street,  and  Father 

f  S&inea  t«ld  me  the  eflbct  of  the  letter.     He  told  me,  it  waa  a 

■'dilding  lett«r  from  the  Secretary  de  propaganda  Jide,  Cardinal 

tSarb&rino,  to  Mr  Longhom,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 

ftCor  not  going  on  faster,  when  they  had  so  fair  on  opportunity. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  the  letter  directed  to 

r  langhorn  t 

JBedloe.     Father  Kaines  told  me  the  effect  of  it,  and  he 

cl  the  letter  from  Mr  Langhorn. 

Lord  Chief  Jiuitice.     He  told  you  so ;  well,  but  this  evi- 

t  to  the  plot  in  general,  but  not  to  Mr  Langhorn 

lin   partio\)lar.      But  that   which  he  charges  you  particularly 

Vvith,  ia  this,  your  transcribing  the  letters,  wherein  there  was 

Kah   expression  made,  of  your  being  all  in  readiness,  as  for 
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amis  and  the  gamsoiiG ;  and  your  discourse  aflerwards  with 
Mr  Coleman,  in  what  a  poature  all  things  were  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  government,  and  the  bringing  in  Popery,  and  there 
wanted  notLing  but  money,  for  eSbcting  the  whole  design. 
Sir  Cr.  Lev'tnx.    My  Lord,  thora  is  one  witness  that  we  b 


e  began  to  give 


;  account  of  i 


say  of  any  dea 


e  you  of) 
s  hia  conk, 
lerved  hini? 


not  ready  here,  when  v 
general  plot,  Buss. 

Lord   ChAtf  Justice.     What  can   yo 
upon  the  King'  lifel     What  is  your  nau 

£w».     My  name  is  Thomas  Buss. 

Lord  Chief  JusHce.     AVhat  professioi 

£uii».     I  serve  the  Duke  of  Monmm, 

Lord  Chiiif  Junlice.     How  long  have  j 

Busi.     Thirteen  years  I  have  lived  n 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  have  you  to  say ) 

Bua».     lu  Soptember  last,  being  at  Windsor,  with  on  o 
acquaintance,  one  Handkinson  who  was  then  newly  coma  fl 
Itaiy,  we  were  drinking  together,  for  I  lind  not  suen  him  ti 
many  years,  tlterc  was  one  Anthony  in  the  com|iany,  said  bSf  U 
I  am  newly  come  from  Italy,  and  I  am  going  agait^  and  I  am 
come  to  take  my  leave  of  uy  friends.     "  When  do  you  go 
awayl"  satd  I,  "I  believe  I  go  to-inorrow,"  said  he  ;    "but 
pray,"  said  he  to  Anthony,  "have  a  speciiLl  care  of  those  four 
worthy  gentlemen."  "What  gentlemen)"  said  1;  "Four  worthy 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "that  I  brought  over  with  me."    "What, 
said  I,  "from  Italy!"    "No,"  said  he,  "they  are  four  worthy 
Irish  gentlemen :  they  are  very  worthy  persona,  said  he,  havo  *J 
special  care  of  them,  for  they  will  do  our  business." 

Lord  Chiff  Jitiliee.     What  said  you  to  that ) 

Buaa.     Nothing ;   for  I    knew   nothing  of  it,  till   '. 
Coleman's   trial,  where  it  speiiks  of  the  four    Irishmen   tlut 
were   to  kill  the   kiug  at    Windsor,  then   I   bethought  me 
of  it) 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Would  you  not  ask  him  what  that  -j 
business  was,  or  sol 

Sum.     No,  I  did  not  know  at  that  time. 

Lard  Chiff  Jtulice.  No  man  in  England  but  would  faavi 
asked  such  a  ((ueHtion. 

Bum.  No,  he  said  they  were  four  strangers  :  but  said  I, 
did  ynu  bring  them  out  of  Italy  1  No,  said  he,  tbey  are  font 
Irish  gentlemen,  that  I  brought  over  with  mo,  worthy  persona. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Sorlh.     And  what  religion  < 
that  said  sot 

Bu»».     He  was  a  Catholic,  one  that  brought  all  into  R  oi 
lege,  that  did  so  hero  before  he  went. 


i 
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Prance.  He  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  my 
loid,  in  the  Savoy. 

Lord  Chief  JitsHce,  And  what  was  he  that  he  spoke 
to! 

Bu88.  He  was  a  Catholic  too,  he  was  servant  to  one  that 
Uongs  to  the  Queen's  Chapel. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice  North,  Did  you  understand  what  the 
haness  was,  they  said  they  were  to  do  ? 

Buss.  Not  till  I  read  Mr  Coleman's  trial,  and  then  I 
gieBsed  these  were  the  persons  that  were  to  have  killed  the 
King  at  Windsor. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  saw  them  not,  did  you  1 

Buss.  No  ;  they  were  in  charge  of  this  Anthony,  that  is 
taw  in  some  place  in  the  Queen's  Chapel. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  Did  he  speak  to  Anthony  to  have  a 
•re  of  them,  or  to  you  ? 

Buss.  To  Anthony,  he  was  the  person  that  was  to  take 
to  of  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  Anthony  a  Papist? 

Buss,  Yes,  a  veiy  strong  Papist,  and  we  used  to  be  often 
|%ether ;  but  now  he  is  jealous,  and  will  not  come  near  me, 
pstelk  with  me,  as  we  used  to  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Now  I  understand  the  reason  of  it, 
lAj  he  did  not  ask  the  question ;  it  was  not  likely  he  should, 
■fk  it  was  not  spoken  to  him,  but  he  stood  by,  all  the  while 
i^  discourse  was  to  Anthony,  another  man,  and  it  was  to  him 
mi  he  spoke,  to  have  a  care  of  the  four  Irish  men,  for  they 
*tMild  do  their  business.     What  did  Anthony  say  ? 

Buss.  He  promised  he  would  have  as  much  care  of  them, 
H  of  his  own  life. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Where  is  this  Anthony  to  be  found? 
Bedloe,      My   Lord,   Anthony  is  a   Portuguese,  and  the 
hieen's  confessor's  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  him? 
Bedloe,     He  was  seen  this  morning,  they  call  him  Siguier 
bitonio. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  You  should  have  an  order  to 
Ike  this  same  Anthony  into  custody,  but  in  order  to  the 
bding  of  him,  let  him  go  to  Lord  Ossory. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Tisser,  we  give  you  an  order  for 
king  this  Siguier  Antonio,  you  will  iind  him  at  Somerset- 
for  doing  of  this,  we  do  advise  you  to  wait  on  Lord 
;  and  tell  him,  that  you  have  such  an  order,  but  that 
t  of  reverence  to  the  Queen,  we  have  also  ordered  you  to 
it  upon  him,  to  desire  him  to  send  him. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  Whiat  is  become  of  this  Hand- 
kinson  ? 

JBu88,  He  is  abroad,  beyond  the  seas,  for  he  said  he  im 
come  thither  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  and  was  to  go  the 
next  morning  into  Surrey,  and  so  away. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Well,  what  have  you  now  to  »y, 
Mr  Langhorn? 

Langkom,    I  conceive  this  last  witness  says  nothing  to  ma 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  He  speaks  only  to  the  plot  in 
general,  as  the  first  witnesses  did ;  but  that  which  is  upon  70Q, 
is  as  to  Mr  Oates,  who  speaks  to  every  article  of  the  indiet^ 
ment  expressly ;  and  Mr  Bedloe  says,  he  did  not  only  see  70a 
transcribe  and  copy  out  that  treasonable  letter,  but  he  canied 
other  letters  to  you,  which  you  promised  to  transcribe;  and 
these  are  overt-acts,  that  make  you  a  party  to  the  ti'eason. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Besides  your  discourse  with  CoiemaD) 
after  the  letters  were  transcribed. 

LangJiom.  These  two  gentlemen  were  parties  in  thil 
supposed  crime ;  the  two  witnesses  which  concern  me,  Mr 
Oates  and  Mr  Bedloe,  and  they  both  of  them  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  same  ti'eason  that  I  suppose  they  chargi 
me  with :  I  desire  to  know  whether  they  have  had  thdr 
pardon,  or  no  ? 

Jjord  Chief  Justice,  I  believe  they  have.  Mr  Oatea^  and 
Mr  Bedloe,  have  you  your  pardons  1 

Bedloe,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have  three. 

Oates,  I  have  two  pardons  under  the  broad-seal,  bat  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  But  make  your  objection  ho* 
you  will;  whether  they  had,  or  whether  they  had  not^  thef 
are  witnesses. 

Bedloe,    I  never  gave  any  evidence,  till  I  had  my  pardon. 

Langliom.  I  ask  for  this  reason ;  I  look  upon  your  Lord- 
ship and  the  court  as  my  counsel,  to  advise  me  in  mattera  of 
law,  whether  these  be  good  witnesses,  or  not  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  We  tell  you,  that  if  we  had  M* 
judged  them  to  be  witnesses,  we  would  not  have  heard  them. 

LangJwm,  They  come  under  the  same  reason  of  law  wiA 
an  approver,  having  had  their  pardon ;  I  don't  say  they  aW 
directly  approvers,  but  I  conceive  they  come  under  the  8MB8 
reason  of  law;  if  the  approver  be  pardoned,  by  the  law  tba 
appellee  ought  to  be  discharged;  and  methinks  by  the  aaa 
reason,  these  men  having  been  participes  crtmtnw,  and  having 
got  their  pardons,  ought  not  to  be  substantial  witnetMi 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.     I  have  one  thing  yet  furthtr 
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to  aaky  I  desire  to  know  whether  they  have  not  received  any 
TCwards  or  gratifications,  for  the  discovery  they  have  made,  and 
the  service  they  have  done )  And  whether  they  do  not  expect 
foiiher  rewards  1 

Lord  Chirf  Jtutice.  Is  there  any  allowance  to  be  made 
to  you  f 

Oaiea,  I  have  received  a  reward,  by  disbursing  6  or  7002L 
oat  of  my  pocket,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  it  again. 

Jir  Justice  FetnbertorL  Mr  Langhorn  supposes  tliat  the 
vitneBses  are  corrupted  and  bribed;  do  you  think,  Mr  Langhorn, 
that  the  King  will  bribe  his  witnesses ) 

Langhorn,     My  Lord,  I  only  propose  it  as  a  question. 

Lard  Chirf  Justice.    Would  you  answer  that  question  your- 

•dff 

Lard  Chi^  Justice  North,  If  you  suppose  there  was 
tny  sabomation  or  corruption,  call  your  witnesses,  and  prove 
it;  bat  for  their  receiving  sustenance  and  maintenance  from 
the  Kingt  that  is  but  reasonable,  and  can  be  no  objection.  And 
Toa  yourself  know,  that  an  approver,  while  he  is  in  that  service, 
hftS  a  penny  a  day,  which  in  ancient  times  was  a  great  matter 
lor  livelihood  and  sustenance;  so  that  any  reward  that  they 
have,  if  you  cannot  prove  it  by  corruption  or  subornation, 
you  cannot  make  an  objection. 

Langhorm  My  Lord,  I  am  informed,  by  a  prisoner  in  the 
gaol,  that  Mr  Bedloe  has  received  500^. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  can  prove  anything  do,  prove 
what  you  can. 

Mr  Recorder.     That  500/.  was  about  a  particular  fact. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  pray,  what  is  his  name  ? 

Langhorn,     His  name  is  Mr  Reading  \ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  He  is  an  infamous  person,  he 
has  stood  in  the  pillory,  we  cannot  take  him  for  a  witness ;  but 
now  I  will  tell  you,  for  the  £500  it  is  a  thing  we  all  know  of. 
It  was  a  reward  for  a  particular  business,  not  relating  to  the 
plot,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  I  think  Mr  Prance  is  here,  who  will 
give  an  account  of  that,  for  Bedloe  discovered  him. 

Bedloe.  I  am  so  far  from  having  any  benefit  by  this  dis- 
covery, that  I  am  £700  out  of  pocket. 

Mr  Justice  EUys.  You  shall  have  the  liberty  to  make  what 
good  defence  you  can  for  yoiu'sclf,  and  prove  what  you  can  ] 
you  must  not  go  this  way  to  work. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     It  is  pretty  reasonable  for  us  to  give  a 

1  See  ante^  p.  618. 
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public  satisfaetioii  to  a.11  the  world,  tliut  we  do  nothiug  uniler- 
linnd,  but  that  we  do  in  thia  caae,  oa  in  all  other  eases;  any- 
thing that  is  fit  to  be  answered,  they  shall  answer,  and  par 
chance  in  this  caae  sometliing  more  than  can  be  strictly  required 
of  MB.  It  ia  notorioiiB  enough,  that  Mr  Gates  and  Sir  Bedloe 
have  been  fed  at  the  King's  charge,  and  it  cannot  be  objected 
aguiuflt  them,  and  need  not  be  winked  at,  for  they  were  parties 
in  the  plot.  And  when  they  came  to  make  the  discovery, 
without  which  we  should  never  have  known  the  plot,  for  you 
know  it  ia  hurd  to  diacuver  any  crime,  forgery,  or  the  like,  but 
by  one  that  Las  been  privy  to  it,  and  a  guilty  person ;  yet 
these  men  a.lwaya  have  been,  and  tire  in  law,  witnesses,  and 
it  is  juat  they  should  have  a  cumpetency  to  maintain  them, 
Bince  they  came  for  the  public  good  to  make  such  diacoverien. 

iord  Chief  Jastiae  Narlh.  And  that  pdi'ticulur  sum  of 
money  was  paid  to  Mr  Bedloe,  in  pursuance  of  the  King's 
proclamation,  which  we  nil  know  was  all  publicly  done. 

Langhorn.  The  reason  why  I  preas  thia,  was,  because  of 
the  proclamation,  which  was  to  invite  jteraons  to  come,  touching 
the  discovery  of  thia  plot ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  it  by  a 
promise  of  reward,  I  think  it  may  be  reasonable  enough, 
where  any  person  charged  with  a  crime  is  absent,  to  propose 
a  reward  for  bringiug  liim  in.  But  I  think  it  is  hard,  tliat 
when  a  prisoner  is  in  custody,  witneasea  ahould  be  brought  in 
against  him  by  such  means. 

Lord  C/iurf  Jwtlue  iVurtA.  You  do  artificially  go  off  from 
the  point :  answer  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  agaiuBt 
yoa,  and  you  shall  be  beard ;  but  you  labour  very  much,  and 
trouble  yourself  to  anawer  another  matter  that  is  not  pertinent. 

Lord  Chi'/ Ju»ti«e.  Does  your  defence  consist  wholly  of 
this  sort  of  matter,  objecting  the  incompetency  of  the  witnesaeal 
Can  yoa  make  no  answer  to  the  ^tl 

Langhorn.  My  whole  defence  must  run  to  disikble  the 
witnesses;  I  was  committed  to  Newgate  the  17th  of  October, 
and  I  have  been  kept  there  a  close  prisoner  till  thia  day 
was  sennight,  or  Friday  the  laat  week  ;  and  I  never  con- 
versed with  any  friend,  or  any  relation,  nor  knew  anything 
of  noWB,  but  only  with  some  few  persons  sent  by  authority 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  or  the  Council.  And  X  was  never 
examined  by  any  since  I  was  committed.  I  never  heard 
what  was  charged  against  me,  and  I  could  not  foresee  what 
these  men  could  testify,  bocanso  I  wat  not  confident  where- 
upon they  would  proceed ;  therefore  I  can  have  no  defence^ 
nnless  by  lessening  their  credit ;  it  is  impoasibhi  I  should. 
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any  witnesses  to  take  off  their  credit,  or  contradict  them,  call 
them. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  You  seem  to  put  a  very  ill  construction 
upon  the  King's  proclamation,  as  if  it  were  to  invite  and  en- 
courage persona  to  come  and  swear  about  a  plot,  when  there 
was  none ;  it  was  to  invite  people  to  make  a  further  discovery 
of  a  plot  that  lay  close,  and  we  could  not  fully  discover,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  King  and  kingdom,  without  such 
means. 

Langliom.     He  proposed  a  reward. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  Ay,  in  order  to  a  further  discovery  of 
that  plot  which  we  had  evidence  before. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  And  so  you  would  be  close  in  all 
your  accounts,  and  none  should  be  rewarded  that  could  make 
lis  any  discovery  of  them,  but  presently  their  testimony  must 
be  gone.     It  is  very  fine  !  but  the  Court  over-rules  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Laoghorn,  whatsoever  you  object 
of  this  kind,  flies  in  the  face,  and  reflects  upon  the  integrity 
and  wisdom,  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  For  it  was  done  by  the  advice 
of  all  three. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  will,  go  on,  prove  any  thing, 
but  pray  don't  spend  our  time  to  no  purpose. 

Langhom.    Call  Parrey,  Townley,  Doddington,  and  the  rest. 

Oates.  My  Lord,  here  are  Papists  come  into  the  court 
with  their  swords  on. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     They  will  not  draw  them  here. 

Lord  Mayor.  It  is  well  enough,  it  is  well  enough,  Dr  Oates, 
you  are  safe  enough  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  will  you  have  first? 

Langluym,     Hilsley. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  would  you  ask  him  ? 

Langhom,  Your  Lordship  has  heard  Dr  Oates  affirm  he 
came  over,  such  a  time,  in  the  packet-boat  with  Mr  Hilsley; 
I  desire  to  know  whether  that  be  time,  or  no? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  can  help  you  in  that,  for  we  had 
him  and  his  companions  here  yesterday  * ;  but  however  we  will 
hear  them  again,  if  you  will  have  them.  Do  you  know 
Mr  Oates  ? 

Hilsley,     1  do,  my  Lord,  very  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  did  you  come  over  from  St 
Omersi 

Hilsley,     I  came  over  the  24th  of  April,  new  style. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Did  Mr  Oates  come  with  youl 
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Biltley.     No,  he  did  not. 

OaUg.  No,  toy  Lord,  he  left  mo  there,  but  I  overtook 
him  at  Calais. 

Lord  Cliief  Juetiee.     Lrmk  yon  there  now,  you  left  him 
there,  but  he  overlook  you  at  Calais.     Did  you  leaTS  1 ' '"" 
there  1 

UUshnj.     I  did. 

Lord  Chi''/  Jttgtioe.     Ay,  but  he  overtook  you,  did  he  u 

HiUtey.     No,  ho  did  uot 

Lord  Ghiff  Jiutice.  IIo  answers  as  he  dtil  yesterday,  that 
he  did  not  come  over  with  him.     You  lost  your  money  1 

Ililslei/.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  lose  it  at  play  1 

HiliiUy.     It  is  no  matter  how ;  I  did  not  lose  it  at  plajd 

Oalea.  I  will  tell  the  Court  how  he  loat  it ;  be  lent  B.  _ 
deal  of  money  to  a  gentleman,  who  went  away  with  1 
'  money,  and  left  him  to  pay  the  reckoning. 

Lord  Chief  JuHice.     What  say  you  to  that  i 

IliUky.     That  is  very  true,  and  I  confess  it ;  but  what  i 
all  this  to  the  matter?    He  wus  told  this  by  somelKidy  < 
never  saw  him,   nor  ever  any  man  in  the  nhip  s 

Lord  Chief  Juatice.  I  will  tell  you  what  then  ;  first,  )ier9~v 
something  now  that  you  would  not  confess  yesterday,  nor 
indeed  would  you  confess  it  now.     I  asked  you  how  you  lost 

r  money;  you  see  Kir  Oates  can  tell  you  how  it  was,  though 
you  will  not  tell  us;  bo  that  tboug^h  this  is  a  secret,  he  knows 
it;  and  bow  could  he  know  tbia  secret,  unless  he  were  tharoT 

llilgle'j.     One  I  met  by  the  way  told  biin  this  story. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.      Did  you  see  Mr  Gates,  Uifford '  1 

Giffurd.     YcB,  my  L<jrd, 

Lord  Chiff  Juntice.  Wbnt  discourse  had  you  with  hiru 
concerning  flilsley  1 

Giford.     Why  he  told  ns  of  his  departure. 

Lord  Chi^f  Jutlice.     When  T 

Giffard.     After  ha  was  gone  away. 

Lirrd  Chief  Jugtiff..     How  long  aftert 

Gifford.     Three  or  four  duys. 

Lord  Chief  Juitiee.     What  said  he  to  you  i 

Gifford.     He  only  told  us  he  was  gone. 

Lord  Ghitf  Justice.     What  else  said  yon  of  him  T 

Gifford.      He  only  said  he  departed  out  of  the  college  ti 

Lord  Cki'f -fuaice.     What  did  you  Eay  to  Oatcs  about  it  I 

Gifford,     I  do  not  remember  what  1  said  in  particular 
1  Sm  WUtebtnd'i  use,  ante,  p.  671. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Hilsley,  call  up  the  other  person  that 
you  say  told  Mr  Gates. 

HtUley,  He  is  not  here,  my  Lord,  but  here  is  one  that 
was  in  the  company  when  he  told  it 

Lard  Chief  Juatia.     Who  was  by? 

Gifford,     Mr  Bumaby,  who  came  thither  the  1st  of  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Hearken  to  me ;  when  you  talked 
with  Mr  Gates,  concerning  Mr  Hilsley's  being  gone  from  the 
college,  was  there  anybody  by? 

€r\ff6rd     I  cannot  tell. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  Mr  Bumaby  by,  when  Mr  Gates 
and  you  talked  about  Mr  Hilsley  ? 

Another  witness  *  started  up  and  said:  Yes,  my  Lord,  there 
was  Mr  Gates  with  me,  and  Mr  Burnaby  put  himself  into  our 
company  in  the  garden,  and  he  acquainted  me  with  this  story. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  said  he? 

Third  Witness.  He  said  he  met  this  gentleman,  and  that 
this  gentleman  was  cheated  of  his  money. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  did  he  tell  you  he  was  cheated? 

Third  witness.  I  do  not  know  the  occa&ion,  but  he  said  a 
fellow  cheated  him  of  the  money. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  that  all  he  said  1 

Third  witness.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  remember  upon  what 
occasion ;  he  said  he  was  clieated  by  a  shirking  fellow. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  name  the  place  he  met  him  at? 

Third  witness.  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  whether  he  men- 
tioned it  or  no. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  So  that  Mr  Gates  nsimes  the  place, 
which  he  was  never  told ;  and  unless  he  was  there,  how  could 
he  then  tell  it  1 

Third  witness.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  I  speak 
against  my  conscience,  that  does  not  agree. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you,  the  answer  is  this,  Mr  Lang- 
holm. You  would  charge  Mr  Gates  with  falsity  in  saying  he 
came  over  in  the  packet-boat  with  Hilsley,  and  you  call  him  up, 
and  he  says,  he  did  not  come,  but  he  left  him  at  St  Gmers ; 
Mr  Gates  comes  and  says,  it  Ls  true,  he  left  me  there,  but  I 
overtook  him  at  Calais,  by  this  very  token,  you  were  cheated 
of  your  money,  by  a  pei-son  that  you  lent  it  to,  who  went 
away,  and  left  you  to  pay  the  reckoning.  When  I  asked 
Mr  Hilsley,  how  he  could  tell  if  it  were  true  that  he  was  not 
with  him,  he  answered,  he  was  told  it  by  anotiier;  but  when 
I  come  to  know  what  that  other  person  said,  it  was  no  more 
than  this,  he  said,  in  Mr  Gates's  hearing,   Mr  Hilsley   was 

^  qy.  Palmer,  see  his  evidence  in  Whitebread's  case,  ante^  p.  073. 
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cozened  of  his  money,  but  did  not  nB.y  how,  nor  by  whom,  nor 
where. 

Langkom.  Now,  to  prove  that  wliat  Mr  Hilsley  said  is 
true,  and  that  therefore  Mr  O^tes'  knowledge  must  come 
by  another  hand,  I  desire  that  the  witness  may  be  asked,  how 
lung  Mr  Dates  was  at  St  Outers  I 

Lard  Chiff  Jtieliee.    How  long  was  Mr  Gates  at  St  Omerat 

Third  vntness,     From  December  till  June,  he  ' 
except  one  particular  day  that  he  went  to  Watton. 

Lord  Ckief  Jitsliee.     And  you  saw  Lim  almost  every  d»y^ 

2'hird  witness.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Juatice.     You  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  i 
that  will  say  all   this ;    hnt  yet,   if  you  will,   wc  will  cu! 
tfaom.     Do  yon  know  when  he  went  away  } 

Third  witness.     In  June,  I  cannot  certaiuly  say  the  day. 

Lord  Chief  J  utile/!.     Well,  cull  another. 

7'hird  witneii.  Pray,  my  Lord,  lot  me  sjienk,  if  yoi 
ship  please  to  let  me  give  you  my  reuson,  why  I  might  ) 
him  ;  I  saw  tim  in  the  i^efectory;  he  hiid  a  little  table  by  him-  ■ 
self,  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  dining  together  in  a  [>ublic 
place,  il  was  impossible  hut  wo  should  see  his  place  empty,  if 
he  were  gone :  and  I  know  the  number  of  my  own  school,  and 
can  toll  whether  auy  ono  be  abxent. 

Lord  Cfii<if  Jmtice.     WltHt,  liecans6  he  sat  at  a  labia  ) 
himself,  therefore  you  think  ho  was  there  all  Iho  while  t 

Third  witness.     Certainly,  if  I  may  believe  mine  own  e 
I  saw  him  there  every  dny. 

Lord  Chiff  Saron.     Were  you  there  every  dny  yourself t 

Third  witness.  I  was,  I  did  not  miss  one  day,  I  h»d  I ' 
inlimiitr. 

Latujlurrn.     Mr  Gates  has  affirmed  that  there  was  1 
him,  when  ho  came  over  in  April,  Sir  Robert  Bi-ett, 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.     He  only  says  he  lielieves  so;  lie  i 
positively,  ho  came  over  in  the  company  of  Sir  John  Wan 
Sir  Thoma»  Pi'cston,  and  he  thinks  Sir  Robert  Brett,  but  I 
not  positive. 

Lnnghorn.     This  he  affirmed,  both  iu  his  narrative,  a 
upon  oath  in  the  Lords  Honse. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutiee.     Shew  anything  Uiat  he  n 

Mr  Justice  AtJcinx.     But  what  says  this  lad  moret  let  i 
speiik,  for  he  is  very  f'lll  of  it. 

Third  witneM.  The  Ist  day  of  May  Z  saw  him  in  tlie 
garden,  with  a  lay-brother,  at  kittlu-pins,  in  the  view  of  all  tlie 
coU^e. 
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Langlioi'n.  Let  us  examine  Lim  as  to  persons,  and  then 
refer  it  to  the  Lord«'  register. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why,  if  you  will  prove  something 
Mr  Gates  has  sworn  there,  that  you  can  contradict,  6rst  prove 
what  he  swore,  and  then  contradict  it. 

Mr  Jtistice  Pemberton,  Pray  take  notice,  you  must  not  go 
to  oppose  him  in  anything  of  that  oath,  unless  he  has  sworn 
it  here ;  whatsoever  there  be  there,  except  he  has  sworn  the 
same  here,  it  is  in  vain  to  object  it,  for  he  cannot  be  intended 
to  have  witnesses  to  make  good  what  he  swore  there. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,     Let  us  hear  what  he  offers. 

Langhorn,  Under  favour,  Mr  Oates  has  acknowledged 
what  he  swore  there  was  true. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Langhorn; 
indeed  when  you  asked  him  that  question,  he  said  as  far  as 
what  concerned  what  he  swore  here,  was  true,  and  he  is  bound 
at  this  time  to  answer  no  more. 

Langlwm.  Then  as  to  Sir  John  Warner,  I  desire  my  wit- 
ueBses  mav  be  examined. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  suppose  they  may  be  here,  and  say 
the  same  they  did  yesterday;  that  he  did  not  stir  from  his 
house  at  Watton,  all  April  and  May. 

Fourth  witness^     He  lived  there  all  that  while. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  year  ? 

Fourth  unt7iess.     1678. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  the  time  that  Mr  Oates  says 
he  came  over  with  him.     You  saw  him  almost  every  day  1 

FourtJi  witness.  Yes,  I  did,  only  four  days  I  was  absent, 
being  sent  by  him  to  St  Omers,  at  a  great  feast. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  when  you  came  back,  you  found 
him  there  ) 

Fourth  witness.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  are  his  gardener,  are  you  not] 

FourtJi  witness.     Yes,  I  am. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  stay  all  those  four  days  at 
St  Omers  % 

Fourth  witness.  I  was  sent  to  the  high  kirk,  and  carried 
some  instruments  for  the  music,  and  there  I  stayed  four  days, 
and  the  last  day  of  A})ril,  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  May. 
And  I  saw  Mr  Oates  there  in  the  house,  and  I  saw  him  going 
into  the  refectoiy  to  dinner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  says,  that  Sir  John  Warner  was 
at  home  all  April  and  May,  that  he  himself  was  absent  but 
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1B79.      i  ^'^"^  dajB,  that  be  left  liim  there,  and  when  he  came  back  fbiiiut 

—         hini  there ;  and  that  in  the  four  days  he  was  at  St  Omera,  h» 

^J^ff,-    saw  Ml-  Gates,  which  was  tho  last  of  Ajml,  the  first,  second 

-ail.      "       and  third  of  May.     You  do  not  koow  when  Mr  Uates  went., 

tirfena.  away  1 

MS?' X*"  I        ^oHrth  mtnegg.     No,  my  Lord,  not  I. 

Wniiut.       I        Mr  Justice  Pemibtrlon.     Was  Sir  John  Warner  there 

Uh  Wilnat     June  J 

Fourth  witness.     My  Lord,  I  cannot  tell  that,  I  only  speak 
1  to  April  and  May. 

Lord  CId'/  Justiee.     Those  are  the  two  months  that   fit 


I 


Mr  Juslioe  Penibertnn.     Why  how  come  yon   not   to   le- 
ember  that,  as  well  aa  the  other  two,  for  that  is  since) 

Fourth  toUiifss.  Because  I  took  not  so  much  notice  of  him 
in  those  times. 

Lord  Chi'/ Juslire.     How  came  yon  to  take  more  s 
notice  of  those  two  months,  than  of  the  otli^r: 

Fourth  witnegg.     Because  our  Rector  then  came  into  E 
land,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  house  in  the  Sector's  a 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  he  come  t 

Fourth  wiilnesa.     He  came  the  24th  of  April. 

Mr  Justice   Dolben.     Who  is  your  Eectorl  whs.t  jii  1 

Fourth  ufitn^ss.     Sir  Francis  Williams. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Where  wm  Sir  John  Wamw  In  Juaa 
and  July  1 

Fourth  witness.     I  cannot  tell. 

Mr  Jimtiee  Peiitherlon.     Where  in  August  and  Septem 

Fourth  witness.     Out  of  town,  where  1  am  not  certain. 

Lord  Chi^  Juatice.     You  were  gardener  there  then  I 

Fourth  wiliiesi.     Yea,  1  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  cannot   you   aa  well    tell   \ 
then,  where  he  was  in  June  und  July,  as  in  April  and  B" 
iswer  me  plainly. 

FourUt  wilnesa.     I  think  he  was  there  uU  that  time,  I 
cannot  be  certain. 

Lord  Chiif  Justice.  Why  not  so  ceitain,  for  tho&e  two 
months,  as  you  are  for  the  other  1 

Fourth  viitness.     Because  I  did  not  take  so  much  notice. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  How  came  you  to  take  more  notice  of 
the  one,  than  the  other?  that  he  was  there  in  April  and  Hq 
rather  than  that  he  was  there  in  July  I 

Fourth  untneas.     Because  the  question,  my  Lord,  t 
came  for,  did  not  fall  upon  that  time. 
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Lord  Chief  Jugtice.      Now  ho  lias  answered  plainly;   when         xtTB. 
I  ftsked  tbe  question,  why  he  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of ,       — 
those  noDths,  oa  he  rfid  of  April  and  May!  he  answered  me,  |  Janate^ 
Becaoae  the  question  did  not  fall  upon  those  months;  and  that,  I  mu. 
without  ail  question,  is  a  pluin  and  ua  honest  answer.  |  d^imi. 

Mr  Juttitx  Dolben.     Indeed  he  has  forgot  his  leeson  ;  you 
should  l)ave  given  him  better  instructions. 

Lord  Chitf  Juatiet.  Look  you,  Mr  Langhom,  if  he  is  to  Cmtndit- 
be  believed,  and  that  he  does  not  speak  falsely,  or  more  than  ^m'i^' 
he  knows,  it  is  impossible  that  Oates's  testimony  and  his  can  ,  ^^'^'•'■ 
stand  together ;  for  he  directly  affirms,  he  saw  Mr  Dates  the 
last  of  April,  the  Ist,  2ad,  and  3rd  of  May.  Now  Mr  Gates 
says  he  was  here  then ;  so  that  these  two  cannot  stand  together. 
The  question  is,  whether  he  is  to  bo  beliecedl  and,  whether 
he  does  not  come  wilfully,  or  pi-eparedl  The  jury  have 
heard  what  a  kind  of  testiiuouy  he  gives,  when  the  question 
was  asked  him,  how  he  came  to  take  iiotiee  of  tho  months 
of  April  and  May,  more  than  of  June  and  July!  and  why  he 
was  more  sure  Sir  John  Warner  was  there  at  the  one  time, 
than  at  the  other!  Why,  said  he,  because  the  question  falls 
apoa  those  former  months,  and  not  ujion  those  of  June  or  July. 
Now  that  shakes  all  that  was  said  before,  and  looks  as  if 
he  came  on  purpose,  prepared  for  those  months;  and  now 
this,  I  am  afraid,  will  go  through  all  your  St  Oraers  men. 

Lord  Chief  JiisCuie  North.     Indeed  I  doubt  it  wiQ  go   a 
great  way,  to  shake  all  their  testimony. 

Sir  Cr.  Levitn.     You,  gardener,  what  do  you  say  was  your 


Aector'B 

Fourth  toitju^. 

Sir  Cr.  Levim. 
hel 


Sir  Francis  Willis  ma 

And  he  came  over  in  April  or  May,  did 


The  24th  of  April. 

Why,  that  is  the  time  that  Mr   Oatea 
B  of  the  persons  that  he  said  came 


Fowth  Wilnett. 

Sir  Cr,  Leviiiz. 
came  over,  and  he  was 
over  with  him. 

Fourth  Witneu.  So,  he  came  alone,  only  with  a  certain 
officer  of  the  college. 

Langhom.  Fray  let  GiSbrd  ba  asked  the  same  question 
about  Sir  John  Warner;  for  if  he  came,  as  he  says,  from 
Watton  to  St  Omers,  at  that  time,  be  must  see  him  at  St 
Oniers,  for  he  was  at  St  Omers  then.  The  question  is  about 
Sir  John  Warner,  if  he  were  at  Watton,  or  St  Omers,  then 
lie  ooold  not  come  over  with  Mr  Oates, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  Sir  John  Warner  J 

afford     I  saw  him  about  June,  or  thereabouts. 
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i  me  over^^l 
e  the  turn,  j^^| 
waa  a  grj^ 


Lord  Chief  Jtalice.     Wliere  did  you  aee  him  t 

Gifford.     I  saw  him  there  in  St  Omers  house. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutice.     When  1 

Giford     In  June  or  July,  when  he  inviti 
Walton. 

Lord  Chief  Jvelice.     Tliis  roan  does  not  ser 
does  not  know  the  month  upon  which  the  qucsti 

FifUt  Witneta.     The  first  day  of  May  then 
feast,  St  Fortunatus  and  Gordianus,  and  I  saw  Mr  Oatesfoui- 
days  and  he  was  there  all  the  month  of  May. 

Lord  Chief  JuiCice.     Where  waa  Sir  John  Warner  theji  T 

Fi/Vt   Witne»».     I  cannot  tell ;  I  saw  Mr  Poole  and 
Bobert  Brett  at  8t  Omers  at  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Jusliee,     Did  Mr  Poole  come  over  with  you  V 

Oatea.     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  did. 

Lord  Chief  JnMiee.     When  did  Mr  Pools  leiivp  8t  Oi 

Fifth  Witneai.     He  came  first  to  St  Omers  wilh  Mr  WliH 
bread,  he  waa  n)usic  master,  he  taught  me,  and  il 
possible  ho  should  be  miasing  without  my  knowkdi;^. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  he  viaa  gone  to  Elnglsnd  long 
fore  that ;  and  be  could  not  be  at  Gnglund  and  Ht  Omera 
the  same  time. 

F\fih  Wilnest.     You  say  right,  he  could  not. 

lord  Chitf  Justice.     Wlien  came  lie  Irom  St  Onicrsl 

Fifth  Wilnesg.     In  the  month  of  Juno  or  May. 

Lord  Chief  Jtt»t!ce.     Or  April. 

Fifth  Witness.     No,  it  was  tlie  month  of  Juno. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.  These  are  but  colloteml  oiAtters,  1 
Langhom,  for  you  to  stand  npon  this,  it  apends  time  to  d 
purpose;  but  the  ^r^at  question  is,  friend,  whether  you  do  a 
mistake  the  month  t 

Fifllt  ll'iVnw*.     Yes,  yes,  (at  which  the  i>eople  Ungheil,)  n 
no,  I  do  not  mistake  the  month,  1  only  speak  the  truth  mix 
ing  to  ray  knowledge. 

Lord  Chiif  Justice.     How  can  yon  so  pi-cciaely  » 
in  the  month  of  May  ho  was  there  t  for  when  I  tisked  yon  wld 
he  went  away,  you  could  hardly  toll  the  motiili. 

Fifth  Wittiest.  Mr  0at«8  saya,  in  the  month  of  May  he 
was  in  Elngland,  but  1  saw  Mr  Poole  at  St  Oinero. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  the  grt-at  qnention  is,  whetli«r 
yon  are  to  bo  believed  ?  We  know  you  answer  the  <{ue>tion 
powtively,  but  my  reaaon  why  I  fear  you  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, is,  hecaUBB  you  are  so  precise,  that  Mr  Poole  taught  yo<i 
all  May :  but  I  ask  you  oncu  more,  was  it  in  June,  or  wu  it 
in  lAayl 
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Fifth  Witness,     It  was  about  June. 

Lord  Chief  JtLstice.  May  is  about  June.  Why  then  you 
cannot  tell.     Was  it  in  June  ? 

Fifth  Witfiess.  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was ;  it  was  about  June. 
And  this  is  nothin<:^  but  what  I  know,  for  I  actually  saw  JVlr 
Gates  there  at  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  will  tell  you  what,  Mr  Langhom, 
use  your  discretion,  call  whom  you  will,  and  we  will  hear  them 
as  long  as  you  will ;  but  we  had  sixteen  of  them  yesterday  that 
did  all  speak  to  the  same  purpose;  but  in  answer  to  these 
sixteen  witnesses,  Mr  Oates  produced,  and  he  will  produce 
again  six  or  seven  witnesses,  and  one  of  them  a  papist,  if  not 
a  priest,  who  swore  that  Mr  Oates  was  hei^  in  April  and 
May;  I  will  tell  you  beforehand,  do  as  you  will. 

Bailie',  a  foreigner,  examined  by  an  interpreter,  was  the 
next  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Where  did  you  see  Sir  John  Warner 
in  April  and  May  ? 

IfUtrpreter,     He  saw  him  actually  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What,  all  the  month  of  May] 

Interpreter.     He  conversed  with  him  all  the  month  of  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  was  he  there  all  April,  and  con- 
versed with  him  then  1 

Interpreter.  Yes,  he  says  every  day,  of  both  months.  He 
says  he  saw  him  from  the  first  Sunday  in  April  to  the  14th 
of  May,  and  conversed  with  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Where  did  Sir  John  Warner  go  the 
UthofMay? 

Interpreter.  My  Lord,  he  says  he  went  for  one  day  only  to 
St  Omers,  and  came  back  again. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Ask  him  how  he  knows  this? 

Interpreter.  He  says  he  was  employed  about  a  building  by 
Sir  John  Warner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Carpentier',  when  did  you  see  Mr 
Oates,  and  where  ? 

Carpentier.     I  speak  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Preston. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  say  you  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Preston? 

Carpentier,     I  saw  him  at  Liege. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  ? 

Carpentier.   All  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  went  he  away  ? 

Carpentier,     In  the  time  of  the  vacancies. 

Lord  Chi^ Justice.     When  is  that? 

^  See  Ids  evidenoe  in  Whitebread's  case,  ante,  p.  688. 
»  Ih.  p.  689. 
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Carpentier,     From  the  begltmlug  of  August  till  the  e 
September. 
■  Lord  Chu"/  Justice.     When  came  he  again! 

Ca/rpeiUier.     When  they  came  to  sahool  agiiin,  and  that  H 
on  the  second  or  tliii'd  of  October. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhea.     Where  you  with  him  all  that  timet  J 

Carptntier,     Yes,  I  was:    he  haa   not   been   in    ~ 
these  three  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  have  you  been  ther 

Carpentier.     I  have  been  there  four  years,  and  ne\-i 
that  he  was  absent,  but  in  the  time  of  the  vacancies.  

The  next  wiCaess  was  a  Dutchman',  not  s|>eal<iug  English, 
an  Interpreter  was  called. 

Lord  Chief  Jmtice.     Well,  what  conies  he  for  1 

Interpreter.  To  testify  that  Sir  John  Warner  WM  i 
Watton  in  April;  he  saw  him  there  from  the  14th  of  April  h| 
the  25th  of  April. 

Lord  Chiif  Justice.     And  then  to  what  timel 

Interpreter.     He  says  he  was  there  till  the  1 6th  of  May  t  % 

Mr  Justice  Peviberton.  Where  was  he  tbe  beginning  ^ 
Aprin 

Interpreter,     lie  says  he  was  superior  there  in  the  hot: 
and  governed. 

Lard  CMef  Justice.    Where  was  he  the  latter  end  of  Ma;rn 

Interpreter,    In  the  house,  save  only  one  day,  when  he  « 
toStOmerat  _ 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  he  might  have  said,  in  short,  ha 
was  there  all  April  and  Klay. 

Laiighorn.      Call  John  Joseph*. 

Joseph.     What  I  say  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  Preston  wi 
liege  in  March,  April,  May  and  June,  in  the  year  1678. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  him  every  dny  in  t 
months  1 

Joseph.    That  I  cannot  well  telL 

Lord  Chi^ Justice.     Did  you  see  him  every  other  day! 

Joseph.     I  believe  I  did,  once  in  two  or  tliree  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  he  in  July  1 

Joseph.  He  was  ut  Liege  too :  he  was  obliged  to  be  ■ 
but  in  the  time  of  the  vacancies  in  August  he  was  absent. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  you  say  he  was  all  thoM  montk 
March,  April,  May,  June  and  July  there. 

Joseph.     Yes,  those  four  months  I  am  st 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  became  of  him  in  August,  wha| 
>  q?.  BartlatI,  see  ^niilebread's  case,  onu.  p.  6 
'  lb.  p.  BSe. 


e  went,  during  tbe  vacancies,  abroad  1  Do  you  know  whiUier 
he  went  1 

Sir  Cr.  Levins.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  into  Eng- 
land t 

Joeeph.     I  never  heard  that  he  was  in  England. 

Lorti  Chief  Jttttice.     When  did  he  return  again  T 

Joseph.  When  they  begitn  Kbool,  and  that  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

Lord  Chi*/  Jutliee.     Well,  witness,  what  say  youl 

Tenth  WitneM.  That  Mr  Gates  never  stirred  out  of  the 
college  at  the  time  when  he  eays  he  came  to  England,  that 
is,  he  says  he  came  upon  Monday  the  25th  of  April,  but  he 
did  not,  for  that  day  he  went  into  the  infirmary,  and  be  stayed 
at  St  Oniers  all  April  and  May. 

Lord  Chief  Juatice.     And  how  much  longer  t 

Tenth    Witnfsi.     A  great  part  of  June. 

Lord  CKi>f/  Justice.     Was  he  there  the  20th  of  June  J 

"     *  mre  he  was,  but  how  much  longer 


Tenth   WUtkss. 
1  cannot  tell. 

Lard   Chief  Jvatic 
March  1 

Tenth  Wilntts.     Hi 


Where   was    he    in    February   and 


s  there  too ;  in  January  he  lay  out 
one  night,  and  that  was  at  Watton,  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not 
come  over  the  24th  of  April,  new  style,  as  be  says. 

Mr  Seeorder,  Now  he  says,  it  is  new  style,  not  old  style,  an 
he  said  yesterday. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutiee.     Well,  witness,  what  do  you  sayl 

Sleventh  Witness.  Mr  Poole  was  sick,  and  I  can  remember 
his  nephew  went  to  him  to  the  infirmary  before  he  went 
awayfrom  the  college,  and  gave  him  good  counsel.  I  remember 
Mr  Brett  waa  sick  at  Watton,  and  came  home  again  na  horse- 
back, I  believe  he  did  not  stir  out;  Mr  Poole  was  at  St  Omera, 
I  am  sure  I  saw  hhn  once  in  two  or  three  days  all  April  and 
May.     He  went  by  the  name  of  Killingbeck , 

Lord  Chiff  Jii*tice.  But  he  does  not  positively  say  he  saw 
Sir  Robert  Brett  every  day  there,  he  says  he  believes  he  did. 

BUventh  WiCnesa.  He  came  into  the  school  and  gave  the 
boys  questions  to  dispute. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Witness,  when  did  you  see  Mr 
OateaatStOmersI 

Twelfih  IFidiMs,  Almost  every  other  day  from  the  time 
he  came  till  he  went  away. 

Lord  Chief  Jvjtiice.    When  was  the  first  time  you  saw  himJ 

Tioelfth  Witnets.     The  beginning  of  December. 

Lord  Chief  Juatice.     Did  you  sec  him  there  in  April  1 
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TvielfOi  WitnesB.     Yes,  I  saw  him  there  at  an  action. 

Lord  Chi'/ Justice.     And  did  you  see  liiin  in  Miiy  theret 

Twe^JVi  Witness.     Yea,  I  c*n  testify  I  saw  him  the  first  day 
of  May  in  tlie  gariJen. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  stayed  te  there  1 

Ttoel/th  Witness.     Till  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    How  came  you  to  take  such  j 
notice ) 

Tweljih  Wlhicss.     By  his  very  place  I  cnuld  not  but  take 
notice  if  he  were  missing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  can  yon  say  you  saw  him  in  the 
garden  the  lirat  of  May  I 

Ttoelfih  Witness.  I  wilt  tell  your  Lordship  why,  because  tl 
3  a  great  feast,  and  he  played  at  nine -pius  in  the  gardeii 
an  tell  what  they  played  for. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  say  you  as  to  Mr  Novil,  and  S 
Robert  Brett  being  at  St  Omera'l 

Twelfth  Wit'tiess.  I  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of  t 
Bobcrt  Brett;  as  for  Kevil,  I  thiiik  I  saw  him  once  in  tbt 
days. 

Afr  Justine  Pentberton.     There  is  nothing  said  of  him  hei 

Lord  Chiif  Jiulice,     Witness,  when  diit  you  tirst  b 


Oates  at  Bt  Omers  1 
ThirteerUh  Witneu. 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 
ThirleeiUh  Witiitss, 
Lord  Chief  Jiulice, 
Thirteenth  Wit,ie 


In  the  nionth  of  December. 
Did  you  see  Lim  in  April  and  Mayfl 
Yt«,  my  Lord,  1  did, 
Was  he  there  all  those  mouths  I 
en,  my  Lord,  he  was. 
Lord  ChiffJualim  Norlk     All  tJie  month  of  June? 
T/UrleerUh  Wilitess,     He  went  away  towards  the  latter  a 
of  June. 

Loi'd  Chief  Jitstice  ^orth.     Yesterday  you  said  tha  lat 
end  of  July.      Come,  witness,  you  hear  the  question,  Did  J 
e  Mr  Oates  at  St  Omera,  in  the  month  of  Apiil  I 
FourleerUlt  ffifnest.      He  was  there  all  April. 
Lord  Chiif  Jusliee.     Was  ho  there  all  the  nionth  of  Mi^ 
FourtneiU/i  Witnetji.     Yes,  iny  Lord,  he  was. 
Afr  Jiulice  Pembcrlon.     And  a  good  part  of  June! 
Fourteenth  Witness.     Yes,  my  Ixird. 
Laitghom.     What  do  you  say  as  to  Mr  Poolel 
Fourteenth  Witness.     I  saw  Mr  Poole  in  the  inQnoaiT  fl 
third  day  of  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  A'orlh.  How  came  you  to  take  t 
of  it,  so  well  OS  to  remember  it,  that  it  was  tks  I'  ~ 
Mayi 
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Fourteenth  Witness,  It  was  a  festival  day,  the  Invention 
li  the  holj  Cross.  We  bad  the  action  the  day  before,  and  some 
diat  were  in  the  infirmary  would  have  it  acted  over  again  to 
iiem,  and  we  did  so.  One  or  two  days  after,  Mr  Hilsley  went 
kway,  I  discoursed  with  Mr  Oates  about  half  an  hour ;  within 
k  day  or  two  after  ho  came  out  of  the  infirmary,  and  I  saw 
dm  walking  in  the  gallery.  The  2nd  of  May  I  Raw  him  walk- 
ng  with  Mr  Bumaby,  who  arrived  the  1st  of  May,  and  I  saw 
um  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  in  Bumaby 's  company ;  I  saw  him 
;he  26th  of  May,  with  a  band  about  his  bead  in  order  to  con- 
irmation,  for  they  always  have  a  linen  cloth  bound  about  their 
iMad  at  such  a  time. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Call  another.     What  can  you  sayl 

Fifteenth  Witness,  Between  the  said  month  of  December, 
1677,  and  June,  1678,  which  is  the  time  in  question,  Mr  Oates 
WIS  never  out  of  the  college  above  one  night,  when  he  went 
to Watton  in  January;  and  this  is  certain,  that  from  the  time 
tittt  I  saw  him  first,  till  the  time  he  went  away  altogether, 
tfcere  were  not  two  days  wherein  I  did  not  see  him,  except  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  when  be  was  in  the  infirmary  the 
14th  of  April,  but  then  I  heard  that  he  was  there — 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  did  tell  you  so] 

Fifteenth  Witness,     The  man  that  keeps  that  part  of  the 

louse ;  coming  in  to  my  office  after  my  recovery  a  week  before 

CIristmas  or  thereabouts,  I  saw  Mr  Oates,  the  servitors  of  the 

house  said  they  were  glad  to  see  me,  and  Mr  Oates  being  in 

^  place  at  the  refectory  assigned  to  him,  I  asked  who  he 

mM,  they  told  me,  I  had  beard  of  his  admission  a  few  days 

hsfope.     Mr  Oates  was  thei*e  when  Mr  Hilsley  came  for  Eng- 

Itod,  about  the  24th  of  April,  he  was  present  in  the  refectory 

with  some  of  the  scholars.     Mr  Richard  Burnaby  came  to  the 

ttUege  about  a  week  after  Mr  Hilsley  went  away,  and  Mr 

Oites  was  actually  there  then,  afid  we  did  very  much  wonder 

ihit  he  became  acquainted  with  him  so  quickly  after  his  arrival. 

Ostes  was  there  when  Mr  Killingbeck  and  Mr  Conquest  came 

^  England  about  the  3rd  of   May,   I   had   some  discourse 

^th  Mr  Oates,  and  some  others  of  the  scholars,  that  Mr  Con- 

H!*88fe  would  by  no  means  get  out  of  his  bed  betimes  that  day 

he  was  to  go  away,  being  unwilling  to  leave  the  college.     He 

^w  there  the  26th  of  May,  the  Bishop  dined  there  that  day, 

,  tod  Mr  Oates  was  confirmed  that  day.     Mr  Oates  was  there 

•ta)  in  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Yes,  he  was  there  in  June,  he  does  not 
deny  it 

^^  Justice  Femberton.     And  was  he  there  all  May  1 
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Fi/le«nfh  Witness.     Yea,  and  all  April,  except  the  time  hi 
was  in  the  infimiiiry,  \vhtcb  was  three  or  fuur  days. 

LaaigliOTn.     Wluit  do  you  say  as  to  Poole  and  NevilT 

F\fte«rUh    Wilnenn.     Tliey  were   there  the  whole    time 
<]aestion,  and  they  wei-e  never  absent  sufficient  time  to 
to  England. 

iMrd  Chii-f  Justice  NoHlt.     We  must  not  allow  that,  yi 
ranst  tell  us  what  time  they  were  there,  that  we  may  know  it 

lyUinlA  WUnesg.     They  were  there  in  March,  April,  Ma] 
June  and  July. 

Lord  CItiiif  Juvliee.     But  did  you  see  Lira  every  day 
the  beginning  of  Christmas,  to  the  time  ho  went  away 
Junel 

Fi/teenlh  Witntag.    Yes,  except  the  time  be  was  at  Watl 
and  when  lie  wiis  in  the  infirmary. 

Mr  Recorder.     But  was  nut  Mr  Gates  twice  in  the  in- 
firmary 1 

Fijieenth  Wifti«ft.     He  was  there  on  St  Thomas  of  Can. 
terbury's  duy,  and  he  was  there  in  AprU. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     I  heurd  enmething  of  somebody  that 
absent  five  or  six  days,  was  it  you 'I 

Fifteenth  Wilnaie.     I  was  sick  in  March,  and  waa  in 
inGrmary  till  about  the  12th  or  14tb. 

SiT  Cr.  Ltvinz.    Did  you  see  him  there  all  that  Uinel 

Fifteenth   Witnesn.      I  excepted  tliat  time,  I  hoard  Ilia  i 
once  in  that  time,  in  the  next  room  to  the  iiiRrmHry,  wbi 
I  was ;  he  used  to  come  to  a,  table  by  himself,  it  was  near  tbs 
door,  and  Kevil  and  Fuole  were  there. 

Mr  Jtecorder.     He  speaks  much  more  to  the  purpose  to-dajr, 
Mr  Langbom,  than  he  did  yesterday, 

Iiorrl  Chi'/ JueCice  A'orth.     And  much  louder. 

Langhom.     I  hf^jje  your  Lordsliip  will  take  notice 
ipeaka  likewise  of  the  residence  of  Mr  Poole,  Sir  Robert 
and  Mr  Nevil, 

Lord  Chi^JiMtiee.     Yea,  1  do.     Cull  another  wituesa 

16th  witness  l)eing  a  foreigner,  his 

Lord  Chi'/J«4tict.     Ask  him  what  he 

IntfTprtter.     He  imw  Mr  Gates,  he  was  there,  till  about 
25th  of  June. 

ioni  ChUfJtulice.      Wliero  did  hn  see  him  I 

Jnterpreta:     Either  in  the  hnuse,  or  in  the  ganien. 

Lord  Chirf  Juntice  North.      When  was  that,  that  he  wa« 
the  infirmary  I 

Interpreter.     He  was  in  tlio  infirmary  tcwArds  the  latl 
end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  Jauaary. 
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Seventeenth  Witness, 
Lord  Chv^f  JtLstice, 
Seventeenth  Witness. 
Lard  Chie/ Justice. 
Seventeenth  Witness. 
Lard  Chief  Justice. 
Seventeenth  Witness. 
Lord  Chie/  Justice. 
Seventeenth  Witness. 


Lard  Chief  Justice.  What  does  he  say  about  Nevil  and 
Poole. 

Interpreter,  They  were  there  all  June,  Mr  Poole  went 
away  in  the  month  of  July  ;  he  being  a  waterman,  he  carried 
Williams  and  March  in  his  boat  the  last  Sunday  in  April. 

Lard  Chief  Justice  North.  Who  is  your  next,  Mr  Langhom? 
let  him  stand  up :  17th  witness.  When  did  you  see  Mr  Oates 
at  St  Omers  1 

April,  1678. 
And  in  May  too  was  ho  1 
Yes,  he  was. 

Was  Mr  Poole  there  all  that  time  ? 
Yes,  and  Mr  Nevil  and  Mr  Brett. 
Where  is  Nevil  now  ] 
I  believe  I  left  him  there. 
What  are  these  persons  1 
The  one  is  a  prefect,  and  I  believe  he 
18  there  still.     In  the  month  of  May  I  made  Mr  Killingbeck 
a  suit  of  clothes,  Mr  Oates  came  into  the  shop,  and  asked 
me  whose  clothes  they  were?     I  said  Mr  Killingbeck's :  said 
he,  how  can  that  be  1   they  are  black  :  said  I,  they  must  be 
black,  for  he  is  in  mourning. 

Langhorn.  Mrs  Grove.  Mr  Oates  has  sworn,  and  given 
us  sevenil  circumstances  of  his  coming  over,  and  being  here  at 
what  he  calls  the  consult,  that  he  lay  at  Mrs  Grove's  three  or 
four  nights ;  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  did  so  or  no ) 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  Mr  Oates,  Mrs  Grovel 

Grave.     No,  I  never  saw  him. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  Were  there  any  lodgers  at  your  house 
April  twelve-month  1 

Grave,     Yea,  my  Lord,  there  were. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  use  to  have  lodgers  that  you 
do  not  know  ? 

Grave,  My  house  was  full  of  lodgers  at  that  time.  I  did 
not  know  them  tUl  they  lay  there. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz.  Why  then,  Mr  Oates  might  be  there,  and 
you  not  know  him. 

Grave,     If  he  lay  there,  I  must  needs  know  him. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  Why  might  not  a  man  lie  with  any 
of  your  lodgers  three  or  four  nights,  and  you  not  know 
himi 

Grove,     Who  should  he  lie  with,  my  Lord  ? 

Oates.     I  had  a  bed  to  myself  when  I  lay  there. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Oates^  describe  the  chamber  as 
well  as  you  can. 
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OaUs.     It  WHa  a  place  ttik^u  out  of  another  root 
two  men  were  taken  out  tliat  were  eomiuitted  to  pris 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Were  there  any  persona  taken  out  ( 
your  liouae,  and  sent  to  prison  1 

Grove.     Yea,  my  Lord. 

Lord  C/tiff  Justics.     In  that  very  I'oom  he  lay  out  o 
those  iwreons  were  taken. 

Grove.     He  did  not. 

Oatet.     Upon  my  oath  I  lay  there  three  or  four  nighty 
more  or  leaa. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz.     You  were  in  a  disgiiiEe,  eir,  at  that  tiraiy 
were  you  not,  and  went  by  another  name,  and  so  thi 
might  not  know  you  I 

Oate».     Yea,  I  did  bo. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  cannot  niiike  any  groat  matt<>rT 
of  this ;    she   had   some  lodgers  and  she  knew  tbem,  but  h« 
went  by  a  wrong  name,  and  was  in  a  disguise, 

Langhoni.     Mrs  Grove  says,  she  knew  alt  the  lodgeis  that 
then  lay  there ;  pray  ask  her  if  alie  did  not ) 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  remember  who  lodged  in  you*  1 
house  April  twelve-month  1 

Grove.     Yea,  I  do. 

Lord  Chv-f  Juitice.     Kama  them. 

Grow.     Mt  Strange  by  uame,  Mrs  Fitiherbert,  and  abovt 
my  aiater. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutiee.     What,  all  the  month  of  May  i 
April) 

Grove.    Tea, 

Lord  Chi^  Juitice.    And  not  in  June  1 

Grove.     1  am  not  demanded  of  June. 

Lord    Chief  Justice.      She    answers  exactly   to   the  tw 
months,  what  say  you  to  Man.'h  ) 

Grove.     They  were  there  in  March. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  luy  in  ttie  room  from  whence  t] 
men  were  taken  tliat  were  carried  to  prison  1 

Grove,     Master  Crupper,  and  another  young  man  that  la]| 
with  him. 

Lord  Chief  Jutttee.      Wliy  might  not  that  be  Mr  Oalea  I 

Orove.     He  was  one  that  waa  a  priiioncr  by  Mr  OatM'8 
order.     And  Mrs  Fitzherbert  lay  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justicr-.     What,  in  that  room  whence  the  younj 
men  were  taken  out  in  April  or  May  1 

Grove.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Well,  what  say  you  to  the  other  roonthu 
March,  and  June  nnd  July  1 
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Grove.  I  was  not  to  be  examined  further  than  the  two 
months  I  spoke  of  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  she  says,  that  for  April  and 
May  two  gentlemen  had  the  lodging  that  Mr  Oates  says  he 
lay  in ;  but  for  any  other  time  she  was  not  to  be  examined. 
Well,  have  you  any  more  witnesses  % 

Langhoni.     Here  is  Mrs  Grove's  maid. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Maid,  can  you  tell  who  lay  in  Grove's 
house,  in  April  and  May  twelve-month  1 

Maid,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  can. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  were  they? 

Maid,     Mistress's  brother  and  sister. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  Do  you  know  them  all  1  What  men 
lay  there) 

Maid,     None  but  Master  Strange,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Grove  said,  that  her  house  was  full. 

Maid,     There  was  her  brother,  Mr  York,  and  his  wife. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    But  who  is  that  Fitzherbert  ? 

Maid,     She  is  a  gentlewoman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Who  lay  there  in  March?  and  who  lay 
there  in  July  ? 

Maid,     Master  Strange,  and  Mrs  Fitzherbert. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  did  they  lie  there  ? 

Maid,     In  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  She  says,  they  lay  there  in  March, 
April,  May,  Juno,  July  and  August,  and  her  mistress  said,  they 
were  there  but  a  quarter  of  a  year,  only  she  said  she  was  to 
be  examined  no  further. 

LangJiom.  My  Lord,  I  desire  to  prove  a  copy  of  the  record 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  not  to  be  given  in  evidence 
here. 

Mr  Recorder,  You  know  how  far  such  a  thing  will  be  evi- 
dence, manage  your  own  evidence  well. 

Langhom.  It  is  an  extract  out  of  the  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  particular  do  you  pitch  upon? 

Langhom.  About  those  persons  who,  he  says,  came  over 
with  him  from  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  Do  you  think  it  reasonable, 
that  any  man  should  come  to  answer  now,  all  that  ever  he  has 
sworn  in  his  life  1  If  you  can  shew  any  record  to  contradict 
what  he  has  sworn  here,  shew  it.  Do  you  think  he  can  come 
prepared  to  justify  all  he  has  sworn  in  any  other  place  ? 

Langhorn.     He  referred  to  that  himself. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     No,  he  does  not, 

Langhofn.  But  he  said  over  and  over,  that  Sir  John 
Wamep  came  over  with  him,  Sir  Thomsa  Preston,  and  Poolo. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  What  should  you  ui'go  that  book  fort 
Can  you  make  any  other  proof) 

Lnnghorn.  I  would  Lave  the  persons  called  that  took  the 
narrative  of  Ii-el.ind's  trial. 

Lord  C/iief  Justice.  If  you  haro  nnj  more  vitnessesy  call 
them. 

LangJtorn.  Will  not  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  prove  !■/ 
witnesses,  what  lie  afliFnied,  ill  relatioD  to  me,  at  another  trial  4 

Lord  Cliief  Jantiee.  By  no  meaua,  you  must  not  meddle 
with  that. 

Lavghorn,  Pray,  my  Lord,  why  notl  I  will  prove  tbe 
words  spoken  hy  a  wituess. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  A'orlli.     Vou  must  not;  that  is  no 
deuce  againat  you,  nor  run  it  be  evidence  for  you. 

Langhom,     I'hen  you  take  o£f  the  deEuuce  tliat  I  have, 
make  it  ob  if  I  Lad  never  any. 

Mr  Jwitiai  Atkins.     That  it>  not  evidence  in  &  civil 
and  therefore  must  not  be  evidence  hero. 

Lord  Chif/ Jiisliee.     Are  you  Lord  Castleniuini 

A".  CastltriuMn.     I  am. 

Lord  C/iin/  Justice.     Does  your  Lonlaliip  come  m  t^  vH 
for  Mr  Lwigloral     Do  you  call  Lord  Oiistleuinin  1 

Langluim.     My  Lord,  I  do  not  kuow  wliut  he  oomea 
whethi^r  he  comes  as  &  witness  for  me,  or  uoC;  pei'ha).<B  n« 

E.  Casllcmain.  I  come  to  wait  upon  your  Lordship  &nd 
the  Court,  to  give  an  account,  tliat  suiu(>  of  the  witnessos  tliat 
summoned  here  for  the  prtsmiers,  are  so  beat«-ii  and 
abused  without,  that  they  dare  not  cume  to  give  theii-  evidence, 
fur  fear  of  being  killed. 

Lord  Chi'f  Justice.  That  is  a  tiling  ihut  is  not  to  be  suf- 
fered ;  let  na  but  see  any  [loi'son  who  dares  but  offer  to  meddle 
with  them,  and  I  assiire  you  we  will  take  cure  to  see  thum 
punished,  iiccording  as  they  desprvo. 

Lord  Chirf  Juttiee  North.    It  is  a  very  nnjuattfiable  tlun^i 
iig  that  we  will  very  severely  puuish,  if  they  bo  hindi — ' 
of  free  ingress  and  regress. 

Mr  Justice  Alkimt.     Indeed  it  is  a  very  horrid  thing 
they  should  be  so  abused ;    they  ought  to  have  their  libortv 
of  coming  and  giving  their  evidence  here,  without  any  molcs- 
talin 
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them  was  so  beaten  and  bruised,  that  we  cannot  tell  but  it 
may  cost  him  his  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Nay,  we  must  look  to  such  a  thing  as 
that ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed.  If  your  Lordship 
will  but  tell  us  who  they  are,  we  will  take  care  for  their 
punishment;  we  will  shew  ourselves  just  and  fair,  and  give 
them  all  the  fair  play  that  can  be. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Mr  Langhom,  have  you  any  more 
witnesses  ? 

Langhorn,  Call  the  woman  that  kept  the  White  Horse 
tavern. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  To  what  purpose  do  you  call  this 
woman  9 

LangJwrn.  I  desire,  my  Lord,  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr 
Oates,  touching  the  consult  at  the  White  Horse  tavern  in  the 
Strand  ;  how  many  persons  met  there  ? 

Oates,  Before  that  question  be  asked,  I  pray  your  Lordship 
would  ask  her,  when  she  came  to  the  White  Horse  tavern,  to 
keep  it. 

Witness,     I  do  not  keep  it  now. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  did  you  keep  it? 

Witness,  I  kept  it  in  June,  and  I  left  it  the  beginning  of 
July. 

Oates,     She  does  not  come  to  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  keep  it  all  the  year  before 
that? 

Witness,     I  kept  it  Reven  years  before,  till  July  last. 

Langhorn,  I  would  know  of  Oates,  how  many  might  be 
at  that  consult. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  number  of  persons  do  you  say 
met  at  that  consult  ? 

Oates,  That  question,  if  it  please  your  Lordship,  has  no 
reference  to  this  trial,  ueither  is  it  at  all  mateiial ;  because 
I  have  given  the  prisoners  so  much  freedom,  they  impose  upon 
me  with  questions. 

Lord  Chuf  Justice.  It  is  a  question  they  cannot  expect  a 
precise  answer  to  from  you ;  but  yet  I  would  have  you  give 
them  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as  you  can,  what  number  there 
might  be  there  at  a  time. 

OcUes,  My  Lord,  I  think  there  might  be  at  the  White 
Horse  tavern,  at  a  time,  about  eighteen  or  twenty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  they  in  one  room,  or  in  several 
rooms? 

Oates,     They  were  in  two  or  three  rooms. 

Witness,     Is  this  Mr  Oates,  my  Lord  ? 
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Lord  Chief  J u«f  ice.     Yes,  that  is  he. 

Wilne3t.     I  nevfir  saw  liim  in  my  house  in  my  lifi-. 

Lord  Chi^  Ju»tiee.   Was  tiiere  noboJy  uever  tn  your  i 
but  wiio  you  knew  1     What !  con  you  t«ll  all  the  people  t 
were  ever  in  your  tftvem  J 

WitneM.    The  most  of  my  company  were  people  that  I  k 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  is  your  cotn|>ttny  1 

Wilitets.     Those  that  frequRnteJ  my  house. 

Lord  Chief  JuHtiee.     Can  you  suy  who  was  in  your  hoi 
April  24,  1678  J 

Wiltiets.  No,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  unclertAke  that,  bat,'] 
will  give  you  as  true  an  aucount  aa  I  can. 

Langliom.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  this  question.  Mr 
Oates  said  in  his  depoaitions  before  the  Lords,  there  mat 
fifty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice ,     At  several  times  in  the  day. 

LaiighoTn.     But  thia  must  all  be  in  the  morning. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  hoI  suppose  tUero  met,  of  that 
company,  twenty,  in  the  morning,  aud  then  some  went  awkj^ 
antl  otliers  come  in  their  room,  and  so  they  did  for  divers  ti 
in  the  day,  is  not  this  properly  said,  that  there  might  I 
about  fifty  at  that  consult  1 

Langhom.  He  says,  in  Coleman's  trial,  there  met  fifty, 
upon  the  34th  of  April,  aud  afterwards  thoy  adjourned  into 
lesser  colloquies. 

Oatee.  I  say,  they  met  there  the  24th,  but  the  consult 
was  not  dissolved  till  the  ^6th  at  night. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  You  miist  go  only  upon  what  ia 
sworn  now.  And  we  ask  the  question,  upon  your  pro|>oBal, 
how  many  were  there  at  a  time?  aud  he  says  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  at  a  time.  Now  if  he  proves  there  wore  eighteen  at 
one  time,  twenty  at  another  tune,  and  ten  at  another,  that 
makes  about  fifty. 

Lord  Chit/  Justice.  Good  woman,  is  your  house  a  little 
liouse  t 

Witness.  It  is  a  small  inconsiderable  house,  there  is  not  a 
room  in  it  that  will  hold  above  a  dozen,  I  never  remembered  m 
great  n  company  was  in  my  house  at  one  time,  but  once,  in  all 
my  seven  years,  and  that  was  a  jury  of  the  parish,  and  they 
could  not  be  together,  but  were  divided  into  tiiree  rooms. 

Lo}'d  Chi^  Justice.  Well,  sir,  do  you  know  the  Whtl* 
Horse  tavern  in  the  Strand  1  ^^ 

First  Witness.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do,  very  well. 

Lord  Chpf  Jtalice.     Do  you  know  the  biggest  room  ia  d 
hou»e1 
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First  Witness,     Yes,  I  do,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  many  may  dine  there? 

First  Witness,  It  may  be  twenty  people.  I  have  seen  a 
dozen,  or  sixteen  there  often. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutice,  Did  you  know  the  tavern  a  year 
ago? 

First  Witness,     Yes,  my  Lord,  this  was  a  year  ago. 

A  second  witness  said,  that  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  might 
dine  in  one  room  that  was  backward,  and  another  that  was 
forward.  A  third  attested,  he  was  at  a  wedding,  and  there 
dined  above  twenty,  in  one  room  next  the  street. 

Mr  Recorder,  If  she  make  a  jury  to  be  in  three  rooms,  that 
is  but  four  in  a  room. 

Mr  Jtbstice  Femberton,  Those  juries  are  sixteen,  generally, 
or  more. 

Langhom.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  this  tavern  myself; 
but  I  thought  it  very  considerable,  if  they  had  not  a  room  that 
would  hold  such  a  number  as  he  spoke  of,  fifty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  you  see  how  unfortunately  it  hap- 
pen&  The  matter  had  not  been  much,  if  it  had  been  proved ; 
but  it  is  very  unlucky,  that  these  persons  should  be  here  in 
court,  by  whom  the  other  is  contradicted.  It  had  been  better 
it  were  never  meddled  with.  That  she  should  be  so  peremp- 
tory, in  what  standers-by  know  to  be  false,  makes  this  contra- 
diction in  one  thing  to  give  a  suspicion  that  all  your  witnesses 
may  be  false  in  all  the  rest. 

Sir  Cr,  Levinz,  Here  is  a  gentleman  of  good  quality,  that 
says,  there  have  been  fifty  in  a  room. 

Langhom,  My  Lord,  I  hope  neither  the  Court  nor  the  jury 
will  reflect  upon  me  for  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  it  cannot  do  that ;  but  it  reflects 
upon  your  evidence,  especially  this  woman. 

Langhom,  I  have  been  a  prisoner  so  long,  and  I  know 
nothing  but  what  friends  and  relations  inform  me. 

Lirrd  Chief  Justice,  The  thing  was  reasonably  oflfered,  but 
it  proves  so  unfortunate  it  will  not  hold.  Have  you  any  more 
witnesses  to  call  % 

Langhom,  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  desire  I  may  examine  them 
after  the  King's  counsel  have  done.  I 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  You  may  say  what  you  will,  for 
your  defence,  but  you  must  examine  no  new  witnesses  then. 

Langhom.  I  must  ask  Mr  Gates  a  question  or  two,  if  the 
court  think  fit. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Propose  them  to  the  Court ;  what  is  it 
you  would  have  ? 
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Langliom,  My  Lord,  it  is  in  relation  to  a  matter  tliat 
happened  at  Ireland's  trial,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  proper, 
but  the  question  I  would  ask  is,  whether  Ireland  were  here  in 
August,  or  not  ] 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  lias  given  you  no  occasion  to  ask 
this  question  at  this  trial ;  and  is  there  any  reason  that  we  should 
examine  him  to  such  a  thing]  Do  you  think  it  reasonable,  or 
according  to  law,  that  Mr  Gates  should  be  examined,  in  yonr 
trial,  concerning  what  he  said,  of  Ireland's  being  here  in 
August,  or  not  being  here,  when  it  is  no  part  of  the  accusation 
he  brings  against  you?  Can  he  be  imagined  to  be  prepared 
for  such  a  justification,  since  he  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  it 
here  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  Since  he  gave  not  any  occa- 
sion or  use  for  such  a  proof  now  at  this  time,  it  is  not  fit 
he  should  be  examined  about  it:  indeed  yesterday  he  gave  it  in 
evidence,  because  it  concerned  a  circumstance  of  time  tkii 
related  to  the  prisoners  then  to  be  tried. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  true,  as  my  Lord  says,  that  itwn, 
yesterday  proper,  because  he  gave  evidence  that  Fen  wick  tnl{ 
Ireland  were  here  in  August  together.  Now  that  did  sonW' 
way  concern  him,  but  you  have  no  concern  at  all  in  it. 

Mr  Justice  Pemhertoiv.  That  brought  it  in  at  that  time^bot 
this  is  a  foreign  matter,  it  cannot  be  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  witnesses? 

Langhom,  Mr  Gates  has  affirmed,  when  I  asked  him 
touching  his  receiving  a  reward,  he  had  his  reward,  fof 
he  had  been  out  of  purse  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds;  ii»i 
my  desire  to  examine  a  couple  of  witnesses,  touching  the  pro- 
bability of  that ;  for  he  was  so  very  j)Oor,  before  this  happene^i . 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  a  pui*se  being  made  for  him,  to": 
lay  out  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Look  you,  here  is  the  thing,  he  gi'*? 
you  an  answer,  to  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  bound,  norisi^;! 
to  be  charged  by  you ;  he  says  he  is  out  seven  hundred  poondi^ 
but  that  is   not   evidence,   nor  is  the  jury  to  take  notice  d\ 
it,  nor  is  it  to  affect  him.    And  would  you  have  him  gire  nsi* 
account  how  he  came  by  that  money  1 

Langhom.    My  Lord,  I  will  tell  you  how  far  it  concenuiiAj 
the  proving  of  his  indigency  before  this  thing  happened, 
concern  me  thus  far 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     If  you  should  prove  this  man  in 
indigent  condition,  what  is  that  to  the  present  purpose?  it 
to  no  part  of  the  evidence. 

Langhom.     I  ask  the  question  for  this  reason,  if  he 
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him  of  late,  I  heard  from  liiin  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  have 
not  seen  him."  "  Then,"  said  I,  **  I  can  tell  you  news  of  him." 
Here  was  such  a  gentleman  in  my  shop  that  says  he  met  him 
in  Leicester  Fields,  but  in  a  disguise,  and  he  told  me  what 
habit  he  was  in. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Butler',  how  long  have  you  known  Mr 
Gates? 

Butler.     I  have  known  him  two  or  three  years  before  he 
went  beyond  sea. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  him  last  year  ? 

Butler.     When  he  came  back,  he  came  to  my  master's  house 
the  beginning  of  last  May  twelve-month. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  is  your  master? 

Butler.     Sir  Eichard  Barker,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  he  come  there  for? 

Butler.     To  enquire  for  Dr  Tongue. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  know  him  ? 

Butler.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  sure  that  is  he  ? 

Butler,     This  is  the  gentleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  what  said  he? 

Butler.  I  was  in  the  gtite  about  my  coach,  he  came  and 
asked  if  Dr  Tongue  was  within.  I  told  him.  No  :  at  present 
I  did  not  know  him,  because  he  was  in  such  a  disguised  habit ; 
I  knew  him  very  well  before,  because  he  went  in  such  a  habit 
as  he  does  now :  this  is  the  man,  and  Titus  Oates  is  his  name. 
Said  I,  Mr  Oates,  you  are  welcome  into  England  again :  but 
he  took  no  notice  but  went  forward  into  the  house,  he  made 
but  little  stay  there,  and  came  out  again ;  somebody  had  af- 
fronted him,  and  laughed  at  him,  because  he  was  more  like  a 
shepherd  than  a  minister  :  his  hair  was  cut,  he  had  a  grey  coat 
on,  plain  shoes,  and  a  flopping  hat;  he  went  out  of  the  gate, 
and  would  not  take  any  notice  of  me,  or  what  I  said. 

Langhorn.  How  does  he  know  it  was  in  1678,  and  not 
in  1677?  He  says  it  was  in  the  month  of  May  twelve- 
month. 

BiUler.  By  this  circumstance :  in  February  I  went  into 
Lincolnshire,  I  came  up  again  the  same  month  :  Sir  Bichard 
Barker  was  sick  and  in  the  country,  there  he  was  a  great 
while ;  when  he  came  to  town  I  acquainted  my  master  that 
Dr  Oates  was  there  to  enquire  for  Dr  Tongue,  in  the  strangest 
habit  I  ever  saw  man  in  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  long  after  he  had  been  thei'e  did 
you  tell  your  master  ? 

*  See  antet  p.  714. 
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and  to  whom  ]   for  lie 


diHti'ibuted  noy  of  those  c 
said  I  dill, 

Oatt'8.  Wliat  I  Gay,  is  tlii«,  tboso  commissions  tliat  I 
uaineJ,  were  distributed,  but  tlio  porsima  I  do  not  know ; 
I  know  the  coiiimisaious  were  for  those  live  persons,  and  in 
July  or  August  he  said  he  had  distributed  them,  but  he 
^aid  not  to  whom,  one  he  sent  by  hi^  son,  to  the  eldeat  8oa 
of  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  to  he  Oommissftry  General^  wJlj^H 
came  back,  and  said,  it  was  delivered.  |^| 

Laiigltom.     You  do  not  speak  of  any  other  1  ^H 

Oaten.     I  do  not  recollect  I  know  of  any  other.  ^^| 

Lanyluim.^  I  ask  for  this  reason,  becimse,  in  the  Hoase 
of  Lords,  he  charged  nie,  that  I  sent  Lord  Arundel's  com- 
tnisaion,  tliat  1  sent  it  by  my  son,  that  lie  saw  a  letter  in 
my  clianibecs,  of  the  i-eoeipt  of  it. 

Oates.  My  Lord,  there  i»  some  pari  of  the  evidence, 
that  reflects  upon  the  Lords,  which  I  clinrgo  not  upon  Mr 
Langhom,  l>ecause  I  would  not  discover  my  evidence  against 
the  Lords.  He  goes  now  to  expatiate  iipou  the  informatiouti, 
but  I  hope  the  court  will  excuse  me,  becuuae  I  reserve  it  fgr 
another  trial. 

Langhorn.  I  desire  Mr  Lydcot  may  be  asked,  whether  he 
did  not  hear  Master  Oates,  at  Coleman's  trial,  say  that  he  came 
to  me  the  next  day  alter  the  consult,  and  conmiuuicutcd  it  to 
me,  and  that  lie  never  saw  me  afterwards. 

Lord  Chief  Juelice.  Do  you  know  any  testimony.  Master 
Oatcs  gave  concerning  Master  Langhom  1 

LaiHgKorn.  You  are  not  the  pemou  that  took  the  trial,  <u« 
youl 

LydcoU  I  know  nothing  of  the  business,  at  all.  I  waa  ^i 
the  tris],  but  I  cannot  purtiuulaily  s|wak  what  wiia  said  tltCn^H 

Lamjliom.     The   persons  that  took    the  trhil  were  ai^^| 
moued  to  be  here.      Mr  Blayney.  ^^| 

Lord  Chi'f  Jtuitict.     What  would  yon  Bsk  himi  ^* 

Lanijliom.  I  would  know  of  him,  what  Mr  Uutes  testified 
concerning  met 

Lord  Chief  Jiatiee.     Do  you  l 
concerning  Mr  Langhoro  1 

Blnyney.     Wlicn,  my  Lord  1 

LoTighom.     At  Coleman's  trial. 

Bhli/nfi/.  My  Lord,  I  was  present  at  Coleman's  trial,  I 
I  reniember  Mr  Oatea  said  something  about  J^Ir  lAngboi 
but  I  have  not  my  book  here,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  was. 

Lnwjhom.     Here  is  the  book,  Sir,  hero  ia  the  narrative  |_ 

Biayn^,     That  was  not  printed  by  my  copy,  sir. 
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Langhom,     Who  were  they  that  took  it  ? 

Blayney,  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know  whose  copy 
it  was,  but  by  hearsay. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  was  taken  as  well  as  it  could  be 
taken,  but  you  must  not  urge  that  which  is  but  an  historical 
narrative  against  him. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  Mr  Langhom,  do  you  think  to 
convict  a  man  by  a  history  ?  To  say  a  man  is  forsworn  be- 
cause he  does  not  swear  as  that  history  says  he  did  swear  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  We  will  do  you  all  the  right,  and 
give  you  all  the  fair  play  we  can;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
signifies  nothing,  that  you  can  make  no  use  of  it. 

LcmglMrn.  If  I  can  have  no  light,  how  can  I  imagine 
what  they  will  charge  me  with  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Have  you  in  any  other  case  observed 
it!  If  a  man  be  indicted  of  felony  or  treason,  any  capital 
crime,  he  is  clapped  up,  and  is  not  permitted  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  he  cannot  by  law. 

Langhom.  They  know  something  of  what  they  are  ac- 
cused for,  they  are  confronted  before  a  Justice  of  Peace. 

Mr  Justice  Feniberton.  Why,  suppose  you  had  been 
examined,  do  you  think  your  examination  would  have  been 
evidence  for  you  here  1 

Elizabeth    Sylliard    was    called,    but   affirming,    that   she  |  MnSyl- 
dare  not  speak  unless  the  Court  would  promise  her  protec-  ;  dtnM.'^' 
tion  against  the  rabble,  because  some  of  the  witnesses  had  been  | 
abused;  the  Court  not  being  able  to  do  this  otherwise  than 
by  promising  to  punish  those  that  offered  to  meddle  with  her, 
if  she  brought  them  before  them,  she  was,  by  Mr  Langhorn's 
consent,  set  aside. 

Langlwm.  She  comes  in  relation  to  a  point  that  happened 
at  Reading's  trial,  where  Mr  Bedloe  deposed  that  he  did 
not  say  all  he  could  have  said  against  Mr  Whitebread  and  Mr 
Fenwick,  but  that  he  knew  more  against  them  than  he  gave 
in  evidence  at  their  first  trial. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     What  is  that  to  you  ? 

Langhom.  That  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of  perjury  in  him; 
for  they  are  sworn,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Is  this  material  in  your  case  what  he 
said  about  Whitebread  and  Fenwick  ? 

Langhom,  It  makes  it  material  to  make  him  uncredit- 
aUe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Whitebread  made  that  objection, 
he  was  answered;  he  was  told,  that  he  could  not  tell  all 
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thnt  lie  k&en'  at  that  time,  because  he  was  in  treatj  with 
Mr  Bi^ading  about  the  leadening  of  his  evidenue  against  the 
Lorda  ill  the  Tower,  and  tiie  Lords  were  to  judge  what 
measure  t]iey  should  have  from  hini,  by  his  kindness  to  White- 
bread  and  Feuwick.  If  jou  have  no  more,  the  King's  Couoaili^ 
will  go  on. 

Sir  Cr.  Lei^nz.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  j 
have  heiird  the  evidence  that  Mr  Longhorn  has  given  I 
his  defence,  which  has  been  priucipully  to  reflect  upon  T 
Oates;  he  calls  Mr  Hilsley  to  prove,  that  whereas  Mr  Oat« 
swore  lie  came  over  with  him,  he  did  not ;  but  Mr  Gates  h 
counterproved  him  by  such  a  circumstance  as  contradict*  h 
in  what  he  said  ;  speaking  of  the  loss  of  his  money,  Hilsla 
said  somebody  else  hod  told  him  of  it ;  but  i>roducing  I ' 
nesB,  he  only  aflimia,  that  Mr  Oatcs  in  hia  compoDy  -9 
tl)at  Mr  Hilsley  had  lost  his  money,  but  not  liow  uor  wher6 ; 
Mr  Gates  gives  you  a  particular  circumstance,  he  was  cheated 
by  a  person  he  lent  his  money,  who  left  him  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing, which  Mr  Hilsley  confesses  is  true,  anil  which  he  could  not 
hear  from  the  others,  for  the  others  never  knew  it.  Gentlemen, 
they  have  brought  you  a  great  many  witnesses  to  prove,  thnt 
Mr  Gates  was  not  in  England  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  time 
he  says  he  was,  and  they  all  agree  as  t«  that  time,  though  ■ 
to  other  times  tlioy  are  not  so  exact;  hut  we  will  give  you  ■ 
plain  and  as  full  evidence  that  he  was  here  at  that  time,  i 
that  you  are  there  now,  and  siiliafy  you  in  it.  For  Sir  Jd 
Warner,  and  Str  Tliomas  Preston,  they  are  matters  that  'n 
transacted  beyond  sea,  to  bo  sure  they  did  not  coiui 
those  names,  no  more  did  Mr  Gates  himself ;  therefore  \ 
would  be  hard  to  find  out  these  persons,  or  to  give  you  so  p 
ticular  an  acconut  of  them  that  were  thus  disguised,  and  1 
changed  tht^ir  names ;  truly  if  that  were  a  matter  c* 
England,  it  were  far  more  easy  for  us  to  confront  their  ti 
mony  iu  that ;  for  matters  that  are  done  here  lie  more  i 
for  our  proof,  than  those  that  are  done  beyond  sea;  for  th* 
woman  he  called,  about  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  her  evidence 
would  have  gone  as  punctually  fur  truth,  if  it  had  been  a  matter 
done  in  Flanders,  as  any  thing  could  be  in  the  world;  but  it 
happening  to  bo  near  home,  it  had  the  ill  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  vety  sudden  answer,  which  is  a  manifest  proof  how  they 
stretch  to  help  themselves,  and  In  my  opinion  this  contradic- 
tion overthrows  all  thuir  evidence.  We  will  call  our  witnee 
and  prove  as  plainly  as  any  thing  can  be,  tliat  Mr  Gates  i 
here  at  that  time.     William  Walker'. 

1  Sm  'Wolkor'fl  evidence  in  Whitebresd's  case,  ante.  p. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Mr  Gates? 
Walker.     I  have  known  him  seven  or  eight  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  did  you  see  him  in  England 
list  year? 

Walker,  I  saw  him  the  latter  end  of  March  1678,  or  to 
"Wtfds  the  middle  of  April,  I  saw  him  then  in  a  disguise,  inso- 
BKich  as  I  knowing  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  been,  could 
not  recollect  the  face  of  the  man,  and  it  was  a  great  trouble  to 
IM^  having  known  him  so  many  years,  I  should  not  know  him 
tiMO.  I  went  home,  but  could  not  recollect  that  night ;  before 
[  rose  next  morning,  I  recollected  it  was  Titus  Gates,  I  pre- 
ie&tily  turned  myself  out  of  my  bed,  and  went  to  a  gentlewoman 
whose  name  I  did  not  know,  to  inquire  of  her  about  it.  Said 
I, "How  does  Mr  Gates?"  said  she,  knocking  her  hand  upon 
Bie  counter,  "He  is  an  undone  man."  **Why,  what  is  the 
Mtter/'  said  I  ?  "  He  is  turned,*'  said  she,  "  to  the  Church 
of  Rome."  "Do  you  know  where  he  is,"  said  I?  "No,"  said 
Ae^  "but  he  is  lurking  up  and  down  the  town,  and  only  dares 
ifpear  in  the  evenings."  "Well  then,"  said  I,  "I  saw  him 
Ite  than  you  did ;  for  I  saw  him  between  St  Martin's  Lane 
nd  Leicester  House  yesterday,  but  he  was  in  a  disguise :"  and 
t  told  her  what  habit  he  was  in. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  time  was  that  ? 

Walker.     It  was  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

£ord  Chief  Justice.     But  what  time  of  the  year  was  it? 

WtUker.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  middle  of 
^. 

Mr  Juries  Pemherton,     It  was  before  the  end  of  April  ? 

Walker,     Ay,  ay,  my  Lord. 

yLord  Chief  Justice,  And  that  contradicts  all  your  wit- 
hMes;  for  they  say,  that  he  was  there  all  March,  and  all 
ifril,  and  all  May,  nay  from  December  to  June. 

Lamghom.  He  said,  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  middle 
If  April.     I  would  have  him  be  as  certain  as  he  can. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  cannot  be  certain;  for  those 
UngB  in  point  of  time,  you  know,  and  all  mankind  must 
^grae,  that  a  thing  done  a  year  ago  that  was  of  no  great 
i^iortance  at  that  time,  cannot  so  easily  be  remembered,  or 
w  he  should  take  such  special  notice  of  the  critical  day. 
Rttt  man  in  the  world  does  remember  or  take  notice  so  as  to 
iMge  himself  in  what  week  or  what  month  such  an  accidental 
hiog  as  this  happened  ?  but  to  satisfy  Mr  Langhorn  I  ask  you, 
im  you  speak  any  more  particularly  than  you  have  done  ? 

Walker.  Because  I  would  not  be  mistaken,  or  do  any  one 
\j  WTongy  I  do  rather  take  an  uncertain  time  than  a  certain, 
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but  I  do  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  April,  and  towards 
niddle  of  the  month ;  that  is  all  I  can  say, 

Lang/torn.     But  how  is  he  sure,  since  he  ifl  so  lULoertain 
Lis  memory,  that  tJiis  was  1G78,  anil  not  1(577  t 

Walker.     BecnuBe  it  was  but  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ace,  oud  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  year  as  well  as  another. 

Lord  Chit/  Juttioe.      Do  you  remember  what  yoii 
about  1 

Walker.     I  was  wont,  about  that  time  of  the  year,  to 
ceive  money  of  Lord  Thomas  Howurd,  and  upon  that 
I  came  to  town  then. 

Lord  Chiff  Juiliee.  Are  you  eure  it  was  Mr  Gates 
eawl 

Walker.     Yes,  according  to  my  apprehensioa  I  knew 
C6  when    I  fir.st  miw  It,  but  I  could  not    recollect   who 
waa  till  I  lind  refreshed  my  memory,  the  next  moming  I 
>,  and  concluded  it  was  he. 

Mr  Justice  Dotbrn.     How  came  you  hither  1 

Waiktir.     I  was  brought  here  a<i  a  witDesa. 

Mr  Jiulice  Biitbea.     Did  you  discover  this  to  Mr  OateS) 
did  Mr  Oat«B  come  to  you,  to  put  you  in  miud  of  it ) 

Walker.     1   had  discoursed  with   some   persons  about 
after  the  plot  was  discovered,  so  I  suppose  it  came  by  accident 
to  him. 

Lord  Chief  Jiulic*.     Well,  Ifrs  Ives',  what  say  you  1 

Ivea.     This  is  the  gcntleuian  that  told  me  this  butuncBS. 

Lord  Chief  Jmtiet.     What  did  he  tell  you ) 

Ivet.     He  asked  me  when  I  saw  Titua  Oittes  I     I  told  him 
I  had  not  sei-n  him  a  long  time,  that  ha  was  gone  beyond  sea ; 
he  asked  me,  if  I  never  saw  nor  heard  from  him  sino-'l     I 
liim.  No ;  but  of  late  some  of  his  friends  had  told  me.  that  he 
about  the  town,  and  that  they  had  seen  him,  but  they  did 

w  the  place  whei-e  he  lodged.     Then  said  he,  I  have  scon 

e  you ;  for  X  was  yesterday  going  in  Leicester  Fields, 
going  along  I  saw  hiin,  fur  he  was  in  coloured  clothes,  and 
much  altered  from  wliat  he  hail  been. 

Lord  Chxi\f  Justice.     When)     How  long  was  this  ago? 

Jvet.  About  the  middle  of  April  twelve-month,  I  re 
ber  it  by  a  very  good  token ;  for  his  father  Mr  Uat«3  came 
to  my  house  to  see  me,  and  that  is  the  first  month  tha 
new  thin  cheeses  come  in,  1  asked  him,  if  he  would  not 
in  and  eat  some  new  thin  cheese ;  when  he  was  come  ii 
sat  down  eating  cheese,  and  drinking,  I  said  to  him,  ** 
sir,  when  did  you  see  your  ton )"  Said  he,  "  I  have  not 
'  See  her  evidence  in  Wlutebread's  cose,  anit,  p.  711. 
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lun  of  ]ate,  I  heard  from  him  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  have 
I  Bot  seen  him."  "  Then,"  said  I>  "  I  can  tell  you  news  of  him." 
Here  was  such  a  gentleman  in  my  shop  that  says  he  met  him 
in  Leicester  Fields,  but  in  a  disguise^  and  he  told  me  what 
libit  he  was  in.  « 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Butler',  how  long  have  you  known  Mr 
Ofttesi 

Butler.     I  have  known  him  two  or  three  years  before  he 
iwnt  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  see  him  last  year  1 

BtUler.  When  he  came  back,  he  came  to  my  master's  house 
Ike  b^;inniDg  of  last  May  twelve-month. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  is  your  master? 

BtUler.     Sir  Eichard  Barker,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  he  come  there  fori 

Butler.     To  enquire  for  Dr  Tongue. 

Lord  Chief  JtLstice.     Did  you  know  him  1 

Buder.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Are  you  sure  that  is  he  ? 

Butler.     This  is  the  gentleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  what  said  he? 

Butler.  I  was  in  the  gate  about  my  coach,  he  came  and 
irind  if  Dr  Tongue  was  within.  I  told  him.  No  :  at  present 
I  did  not  know  him,  because  he  was  in  such  a  disguised  habit ; 
I  knew  him  very  well  before,  because  he  went  in  such  a  habit 
m  ke  does  now :  this  is  the  man,  and  Titus  Oates  is  his  name. 
8ud  I,  Mr  Oates,  you  are  welcome  into  England  again :  but 
Ib  took  no  notice  but  went  forward  into  the  house,  he  made 
:kl(  little  stay  there,  and  came  out  again ;  somebody  had  af- 
ifbODted  him,  and  laughed  at  him,  because  he  was  more  like  a 
ttipberd  than  a  minister  :  his  hair  was  cut,  he  had  a  grey  coat 
pi^P^Q  shoes,  and  a  flopping  hat;  he  went  out  of  the  gate, 
pd.  would  not  take  any  notice  of  me,  or  what  I  said. 

Langhom.  How  does  he  know  it  was  in  1G78,  and  not 
h  16771  He  says  it  was  in  the  month  of  May  twelve- 
moaOL 

BkUer.  By  this  circumstance :  in  February  I  went  into 
linoolnshire,  I  came  up  again  the  same  month  :  Sir  Richard 
Bvker  was  sick  and  in  the  country,  there  he  was  a  great 
iille;  when  he  came  to  town  I  acquainted  my  master  that 
Ir  Oates  was  there  to  enquire  for  Dr  Tongue,  in  the  strangest 
■fait  I  ever  saw  man  in  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  after  he  had  been  thei'e  did 
HI  tell  your  master  ? 

^  See  antCt  p.  714. 
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BiUler.     As  soon  as  xaj  master  came  back,  as  i 
Lim,  it  might  be  a  we^k. 

Lord  Chief  Ju»licc.     Was  it  about  a  week  or  i 

BulluT.     I  do  not  know  exiictly. 

Lord   Chief  Juslicc.     Cicily  Mayo',  do  you  know  D 
Gates  \ 

Mayo.     I  never  saw  Lis  fuce  before  that  time,  nor  had  3 
taken  notice  of  him  t}ien,  but  that  tUuro  was  a  young  u 
lived  with  Sir  Richard  Barker,  who  hud  a  greut  acquaintaiMl 
with  him,  who  seeing  him  in  that   giirb  called   m 
window,  and  said,  "  Mr  Gates  is  surely  turned  Qunket 
by  the  change  of  his  habit :"  "  No,"  said  I,  "he  ia  & 
for  he  has  got  a  periwig  on." 

Lord  Chief  Jmtict.     When  waa  thial 

Mayo.     This  was  before  Whitsuntide, 

Ixyrd.  Chief  JuMtice.     Which  Whitsuntide  I 

Mayo.     Whitsuntide  twelve-month. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutux.     How  long  before  that  was  it 

Mayo,      It  was  a  matter  of  a  fortnight  birfoie,  as  I  nr 
member. 

Lord  Chief  Juetiee.     Are  you  sure  you  know  him  now  t 

Mayo.     Yes.  this  is  the  man. 

Lord  Chiff  Juntice  NutIK.     Did  yon  tell  your  master  of  it  I 

Mayo.     1  was  hot  So  Well  iicqiisiiited  with  1  ' 
to  Sir  Richard  Barker  about  it,  the  other  aeri'unta  told  him 

Mr  Selieovd.     Philip  Page',  do  you  know  Mr  Gales  1 

J'i7f/e.     I  have  known  him  tliese  five  years. 

Lord  Cfiief  Jtulice.     When  did  you  aee  him  5 

I'age,     About  May  twelve- month. 

Lord  Chief  J>i$lic«.     Where ) 

Pa^     In  Sir  Kichard  Barker's  house. 

Lwd  ChiefJaititx.     Aie  you  sure  thia  waa  tVie  mant 

Page.     Yea,  I  am  sure  it  was  he. 

Lanffhorn.     What  time  iu  May  was  Itt 

Pa^e,     About  the  beginniug  of  May. 

Lord  Chi^  Juitiet.     And  you  take  it  upon  your  oa,tk  ti 
lU  saw  Mr  Gates  the  beginning  of  Klay  twelve-month  i 
Sir  Richard  Barker's  honsel 

Page.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Mr  Jtintice  Atkin».     What  is  become  of  the  boy  that  spokv 
to  the  woman  about  him  t 

Mayo.     He  is  dead,  my  Lord. 
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Lord  Chief  Jttstice.  Sir  Richard  Barker  *,  do  you  know  Dr 
Oates,  Sir  1  \ 

Sir  Rich,  Barker,  I  have  known  him  many  years,  I  have 
known  him  from  a  child. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  him  about  a  year  ago? 

Sir  Rich.  Barker.  I  did  not  see  him  then ;  I  was  out  of 
town,  but  as  the  servants  tell  your  Lordship,  they  told  me, 
when  I  came  home,  that  Mr  Oates  had  been  there  in  a  strange 
kind  of  habit,  that  he  was  either  turned  Quaker,  or  Jesuit. 
I  wondered  very  much  at  it,  for  I  had  seen  his  father  but  a 
little  while  before,  and  he  told  me  nothing  of  it.  I  had  a  mind 
to  have  given  him  a  living  while  he  was  in  our  Church. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  did  your  servants  tell  you  they 
saw  him? 

Sir  Rich.  Barker.  They  told  me  when  I  came  homo,  which 
was  in  the  latter  end  or  the  beginnins:  of  Whitsun  week. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  it  in  Whitsuntide  ? 

Sir  Rich.  Barker.  It  was  about  that  time;  they  told  me 
the  odd  kind  of  costume  he  was  in,  and  that  young  fellow  that 
they  speak  of  told  me  several  passages  of  Mr  Oates.  (He  is 
now  dead.) 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  they  speak  of  it  to  you? 

Sir  Rich.  Barker.  When  I  came  home,  two  or  three  of 
them  told  me  of  it  with  great  admiration,  as  they  have  told 
your  Lordship  and  the  court;  and  T  said  to  one  of  them, 
What !  did  he  leave  no  message  ?  They  told  me  he  enquired 
for  Dr  Tongue,  and  asked  for  me,  that  was  all  that  they  told 
me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Come,  was  it  in  May  ? 

Sir  Rich.  Barker.  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  in  May  twelve- 
month. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  do  you  know  it  was  May  twelve- 
month ? 

Sir  Ric/i.  Barker.  It  was  last  year,  about  the  beginning  of 
May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Nay,  he  tells  you  this,  when  you 
asked  him  the  question,  Whether  he  knew  Mr  Oates  ?  Yes, 
said  he,  I  did  know  him  formerly ;  and  when  he  was  of  our 
Church  I  intended  to  have  given  him  a  benefice. 

Langhom.  Certainly  his  change,  that  is,  his  becoming  a 
Koman  Catholic,  could  not  be  a  thing  so  strange  that  he  should 
intend  then  to  give  him  a  benefice. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  But  hark  you.  Sir,  I  suppose  you  re- 
member it  by  your  own  sickness  very  well  ? 

1  See  bur  evidence  in  Whitebread's  case,  ante,  p.  714. 
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Sir  Rich.  Barker.  Yes,  my  Loi'd,  very  well  j  I  had  a  litUs 
tlist«mpcr  upon  mc,  and  Dr.Needham  of  the  Charter  Uoiiaa 
came  to  see  me ;  and  I  laj  sick  a  matter  of  six  or  seven  week% 
and  the  latter  end  of  my  sickness  I  continued  taking  phyi ' 
i^wj^  till  I  came  to  town. 
Sir  Ridutri  Lord  Chief  Juitice.     Are  you  sure  of  the  year  by  that  t 

Sir  Eidiard  Barker.     Yes,  my  Lord ;  and  yesterday  I  ehoi 
have  acquainted  your  Lordship  and  the  Court,  that  there  nro 
some  persons  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  bench,  if  not  near 
allied  to  them,  and  that  is  Sir  William   Tyrril's  lamily,  of 
Lincolnshire,  his  grandson,  who  had  been  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  came  to  visit  me,  though  I  happened  not  to  be  at  h( 
(they  being  my  wife's  relations)  and  it  was  before  Whitaimt 
because  he  came  to  take  the  advantage  of  that  season  of 
year :  and  he  conversed  with  Mr  Oates,  but  he  is  not  in  t 
at  present ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  Ooiversity 
conversed  with  Mr  Gates  at  tlmt  time. 

Mr  Juttiee  Pemltrtori.     Are  they  here  1 

Sir  Sidi.  Barber.     I  only  tell  it  you  for  a  circumstance. 

Lord  Chip/ Justice.     Mr  Clay',  do  you  know  Mr  Oat£iSl 

Clai/.     Yes,  I  know  him  very  well. 

Lord  Chief  Ju»liee.     How  long  have  you  known  hiinl 

Cla^.     Since  last  April  twelvemontli. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Where  did  you  see  him  thenT 

Cin;/.     I  saw  him  at  Mr  Howard's,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jtisliix.     What  Howard  ?    One  of  Lord  N( 
folk's  brothers ! 

CUty.     Yea,  my  hotd. 

Lord  Chiff  Jiutiee.     What  is  his  Christian  name  1 

CJay.     His  name  is  Mr  Charles  Howard,  my  Loi 

Lord  Ckiff  JuKtiee.     Where  was  itT 

Clay.     In  his  bouse 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  his  house  1 

Clay.     Part  of  Arundel  House,  it  is  now  a  new 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  speak  with  him  there  1 

Clajf.     Yes,  we  saluted  one  another,  and  ho  said,  "' 
servant,  Sir."     I  am  sure  I  saw  him  there. 

Lord  Chief  Jualiai.  How  often  did  you  see  him  in  that  hi 

Ctay.     Twice, 

Lord  ChiffJuxlkc.     In  April  and  JfayT 

Clay.     Yos,  in  Ajiril,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Langhom.     I  ask  you  if  you  remember  any  circa 
to  bring  this  to  your  memory  1 


'  Sco  liis  eiidnoco  in  Whitebread's  case,  ai 
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Ini  of  Jate,  I  heard  from  him  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  have 
aot  seen  him.'*  "  Then,"  said  I>  "  I  can  tell  you  news  of  him.*' 
Sere  was  such  a  gentleman  in  my  shop  that  says  he  met  him 
in  Leicester  Fields,  but  in  a  disguise,  and  he  told  me  what 
kibit  he  was  in.  , 

Lord  Chief  JvAiice,    Butler',  how  long  have  you  known  Mr 
OitesI 

Butler,     I  have  known  him  two  or  three  years  before  he 
mat  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  did  you  see  him  last  year  1 

Butler,     When  he  came  back,  he  came  to  my  master's  house 
Ik  beginning  of  last  May  twelve-month. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  is  your  master? 

Butler,     Sir  Eichard  Barker,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  he  come  there  for  1 

Butler.     To  enquire  for  Dr  Tongue. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  know  him  ? 

Butler,     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  sure  that  is  he  ? 

Butler.     This  is  the  gentleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  what  said  he? 

Butler,  I  was  in  the  gate  about  my  coach,  he  came  and 
Mked  if  Dr  Tongue  was  within.  I  told  him.  No  :  at  present 
I  did  not  know  him,  because  he  was  in  such  a  disguised  habit ; 
I  knew  him  very  well  before,  because  he  went  in  such  a  habit 
IB  he  does  now :  this  is  the  man,  and  Titus  Oates  is  his  name. 
Slid  I,  Mr  Oates,  you  are  welcome  into  England  again :  but 
ke  took  no  notice  but  went  forward  into  the  house,  he  made 
hit  Httle  stay  there,  and  came  out  again ;  somebody  had  af- 
fittited  him,  and  laughed  at  him,  because  he  was  more  like  a 
Aflpherd  than  a  minister  :  his  hair  was  cut,  he  had  a  grey  coat 
9^  plain  shoes,  and  a  flopping  hat;  he  went  out  of  the  gate, 
9tA  would  not  take  any  notice  of  me,  or  what  I  said. 

Langhom.  How  does  he  know  it  was  in  1678,  and  not 
tt  1677 1  He  says  it  was  in  the  month  of  May  twelve- 
aionth. 

BUtier,  By  this  circumstance :  in  February  I  went  into 
Uooohishire,  I  came  up  again  the  same  month  :  Sir  Richard 
Bilker  was  sick  and  in  the  country,  there  he  was  a  great 
^e;  when  he  came  to  town  I  acquainted  my  master  that 
w  Oates  was  there  to  enquire  for  Dr  Tongue,  in  the  strangest 
Wnt  I  ever  saw  man  in  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  long  after  he  had  been  thei'e  did 
ywi  tell  your  master  ? 

*  See  antet  p.  714. 
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Smith.     He  came,  aud  dined  with  inc. 

Lord  Chiff  JtuHcit.     Where  1 

Smith,     At  Islington,  at  my  housn  tticre. 

Lord  Chief  JuaCiee.     How  long  was  he  with  yout 

.Smith.     Three  or  four  hours. 

Lord  Chiff  Jvstiee.     Whnt  time  was  it  % 

Smith.  The  first  Monday  in  May.  and  I  give  this  ret 
for  reinemberiiig  it  was  in  May,  bi^cause  we  dined  by 
fireside,  being  cold,  of  which  we  t^ok  {lartii-ulur  notice. 

Lord  C/kief  Jiutiee.  And  you  wondered  that  you  abl 
dine  by  the  fireside  in  May. 

Langlwm.     Was  it  on  a  Monday  in  May  I 

SmilL  It  was  on  the  first  Mondiiy  in  Jday,  to  the  b«* 
my  remembi-ance. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  there  none  of  the  family 
besides! 

Smith.     Yea,  my  wife  waa  there. 

Lord  Chi'/ Justice.     Why  did  you  not  bring  her  to 
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Oates.     He  cannot  find  his  wife. 

Lord  Chi'/  Justice  Jforth.     How  long  do  you  say  n 
.  with  you  I 

Oateg.     Three  or  four  hours. 

Lord  Chif/ Jmtice.    What  did  you  talk  ofT 

Smith.     We  talked  about  his  travels,  about  his  joomej'  is 
Spain,  and  to  Valladolid  aud  Salamanca. 

Mr  JuBliee  PeinherUm.     Was  he  in  a  priest's  liabit,  or 
another  habit  I 

Smith.    In  a  cinnamon-coloured  suit,  trimmed  with  g 
ribbons. 

Sir  Cr.  Lrvinz.     We  have  done  witli  oar  evidence,  i 
Lord. 

Lord  Chie/ Justice.     Now,  Mr  LBnghom,  the  King's  o 
Bel  have  done  with  their  witjieases. 

Langholm.     Pray  call  Mr  Charles  Howard  and  hia  wifa 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.     I  do  not  Uiink  Mr  Charles  Hovi 
will  a[>fM>ar.  *^| 

Lord  Chit/  Justice  NorUi.     I  believe  he  does  not  think  It 
safe  to  coroo  here  ;  we  know  iijion  whut  account. 

But  after  &  while  he  appeared. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  Mr 
Howard  1 

mghorn.  It  has  been  afGrmeil  here  by  Mr  Clay,  that  old 
genilenian,  that  about  the  end  of  April,  or  be^nning  of  May 
twelvemonth,  he  met  Mr  Gates  at  Mr  Howard's  house. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Howard,  you  have  heard  the 
questioD,  do  you  know  Mr  Gates  ? 

Howard.    Yes,  my  Lord,  very  well. 

Lord  Cht^f  Justice,     How  long  have  you  known  himi 

Howard,     Above  two  years. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     When  was  he  at  your  house? 

Howard.  He  was  at  Arundel  House  about  two  years  ago, 
and  several  times  since. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutice,     Was  he  there  about  a  year  ago  1 

Howard,     Thereabouts  he  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  think  he  was  there  about  May 
twelvemonth  ? 

Howard.     After  July  I  remember  he  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  he  there  in  May  ? 

Howard.     No,  my  Lord,  not  to  my  remembrance. 

Langhom,     Pray,  Sir,  wlien  did  your  son  die  1 

Howard,     The  fifth  of  May,  1677. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.  Why,  how  does  that  appear  to  be  any- 
thing in  this  case  1  he  did  not  say  that  Mr  Howard's  hon  was 
there. 

Langhom,  He  said  he  was  in  the  house,  but  he  could  not 
tell  whether  he  was  in  the  room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  asked  him  whether  he  talked  any 
Latin,  or  asked  him  any  questions ;  and  he  says  he  cannot  tell 
whether  the  son  were  there  in  the  room  or  no. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  He  says,  About  two  years  ago  I 
remember  he  was  at  my  house,  and  about  a  year  ago ;  which 
contradicts  all  your  witnesses. 

Langliom,  No,  he  says,  About  two  years  ago  I  remember 
ho  was  there,  and  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  after  July ;  but 
he  cannot  remember  whether  he  was  here  in  April  and  May 
twelvemonth. 

Howard.  Mr  Gates  was  in  my  lodging  in  April,  1677,  and 
then  my  child  was  alive,  and  dined  together  with  him  and  Mr  Clay. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  is  two  years  ago? 

Howard.  Two  years  ago  Mr  Gates  was  there  with  Mr  Clay, 
but  not  since. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Call  Mr  Clay  again  to  confront  him  in 
that. 

Gales.     I  did  not  know  Mr  Clay  two  years  ago. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  are  mistaken,  I  believe,  for  Mr 
Clay  pretends  that  he  just  began  to  know  Mr  Gates  April 
twelvemonth,  and  so  Gates  swears. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  And  he  says  nothing  whether  you 
had  a  child  died  or  no. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,    When  was  the  time  that  you  6ratlE 
Mr  Dates  I 

Clay.     The  latter  end  of  April,  last  year. 

Lord  Chit/ Justice,     Did  you  ever  know  Lini  l>efore  that" 
timel 

Claj/,     I  never  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  remember  that  ever  you  dined 
with  him  1 

Clay.    I  do  not  remember  the  day  exactly,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member that  ever  I  dined  with  hitn. 

Mr  Justice  Peiuberlon.     But  be  ia  poBitive  that  he  did  n 
know  him  but  n  year  aga 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  remember  whether  Mr 
ard'e  son  was  alivel 

Clay.     He  hud  a  eon  alive  at  that  time. 

Oittiai.     He  bud  one  eon  indeed  that  died  a  year  before  Mr 
Clay  and  I  met  there. 

Howard.     I  apeak  of  my  eldest  son,  wbo  died  two  years 
ago. 

Cla;/.     I  never  knew  him. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Well,  it  ia  plain  there  waa  a  mistake 
in  it,  be  spoke  of  a  eon  that  waa  then,  and  is  now  alive,  andyov 
apeak  of  your  eldest  son  that  died  two  years  ago.  Hivva  \ 
any  more  witnesses,  Mr  Liinghom  1 

Lang/ioni.     No,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  more  witnpssea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Well,  would  you  any  anyttiii 
you  would,  nay  what  you  have  to  ssy. 

Lamjhom,  My  Lord,  1  am  charged  here  by  two  witnai 
the  first  is  Mr  Oat«8 ;  if  I  can  prove  any  one  point  (in  e 
to  that  wbicli  be  has  given  in  evidence)  not  to  be 
tlien  I  conceive,  be  ought  to  be  set  aside  i  and  I  tljlntc  it 
lius  been  clearly  proved,  that  whereas  he  said  Sir  Thonus 
Preston  came  over  with  bim  in  A])ril,  he  was  then  at  Liege; 
whereas  he  baa  affiiined,  Sir  John  Warner,  Mr  Poole,  and  two  or 
three  more  that  were  at  St  Oinera,  uauie  over  with  him,  I  have 
proved  tliat  not  to  be  true  ;  then,  as  the  witnesses  about 
hia  own  not  coming  over  in  April,  Mr  Hilaley  says  be  came  nut 
over  with  him  in  the  packet-boat ;  and  the  others  suy  that 
he  was  sick  in  the  inhruiary  afLer  Hilsley  cuine  away : 
these  puinta  being  thus  proved,  I  think  there  can  be  no  credit 
given  to  what  he  says ;  for  I  can  say,  and  I  know  it  to  1; 
truth,  that  from  November,  1 677,  to  this  very  day,  I  never  ■ 
him.  I  have  been  a  close  prisoner  so  Ion;*,  and  have  I 
but  one  week's  time,  and  therefore  mnst  be  : 
auch  inforouition  oa  my  friends  and  relations  could  pick  offM 
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nnswBi-  what   he  said  in  his  narrative! 
have  said  the  same  here  j  thei-efore  1 
better  defence. 

Lord  Ckir/JtiMKe.     Did  you  never  know  Mr  OutfsT 

Lanyhom.     I  have  Been  him  once  or  twice. 

Lord  Chi-/ Jvaliee.     When  was  that  ? 

Lani/kom.     lu  MichnehniLs  temi,  1077. 

Ltyrd  GMrf  Jutlice.     Uiion  what  occasion  J 

Lanijhmn.  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  my  younger  son 
in  Spain,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  St  Omeie;  he  said  he 
could  not  be  nettled  in  any  of  the  colleges  in  S[>aiii,  ami  therefore 
would  go  to  St  Omers :  from  that  day  I  never  saw  him  till  I  saw 
him  in  court:  I  hope,  truly,  I  have  pi'oved  that  he  whs  Dot 
bere  in  England  when  he  Buys  he  was,  but  that  I  mast  leave 
to  the  jury  :  but  surely  tlicse  boys  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
Mij  design,  or  to  he  bribed  by  any  reward,  for  I  never  saw  the 
taae  of  any  of  them,  till  now. 

Lord  Chief  Juttiee  North.  They  are  all  papists,  and  speak 
in  a  general  cause. 

Langhom.  If  that  he  an  objection  against  them,  I  think 
it  is  hard  if  they  are  not  to  be  believed  because  they  are 
papists  and  friends ;  then  the  others  are  not  to  be  believed 
because  they  are  enemies:  I  think  it  is  clear  he  did  not 
lodge  at  Grove'a  house  ;  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  come  over 
in  the  packet-boat  with  Hilaley,  that  Sir  Thomas  Preston  did 
not  come  over  with  hiin,  nor  Warner,  nor  Poole ;  and  if  any 
of  these  points  be  clenr  for  me,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  set 
asida  Now,  as  to  what  Bedloe  says,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  examine  any  witnesses,  and  tliat  I  think  will  be  your 
Lordship's  opinion ;  it  will  not  seem  probable  that  one  that 
vas  in  iny  way  of  practice  should  become  a  clerk  to  register 
letters,  and  to  keeji  aecoimts  of  any  particular  religious  order, 
aa  he  makes  me  to  do ;  or,  if  I  were,  that  I  Khould  admit 
Ur  Bedloe  to  be  piivy  (o  those  accounts ;  that  I  must  leave 
io  the  court ;  my  Lord,  it  ia  impossible  to  piove  a  negative : 
Mr  Bedloe  is  a  person  1  have  no  acquaintance  with,  ti'uly  I 
do  not  know  I  ever  saw  him  before  in  all  my  life;  though  it 
is  poa»ble  I  may  have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not  know  I  did :  that 
I  should  admit  such  a  person  to  such  a  privucy  in  accounts  of 
thii  nature  (if  I  were  guilty  of  them),  ia  very  improbable ;  but 

£t,  aa  I  said,  it  in  im[tosBible  to  prove  a  negative.  If  I  had 
own  what  he  would  have  charged  me  with  belbre,  I  might 
liava  made  a  better  defence ;  and  for  those  witnesses  that  I 
liave  had,  they  were  prejtared  by  such  friends  as  thought  they 
would  be  useful  for  me.     These  men  have  had  time  to  get 
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their  witnesses  together;  I  never  saw  one  of  mine  till  thcf 
came  into  court.  I  hope  I  sliall  find  no  disadvantage  is 
coming  Iiere  upon  the  account  of  my  religimi,  for  thiit  would 
seem  us  if  you  condemned  ilie  merely  for  thnt :  I  disclaim  all 
priuciplea  of  dialoyntty ;  and  I  do  assure  your  Lordship,  I 
believe  it  is  damnation  to  any  one  that  shall  go  about  to  Icill 
the  King,  or  deprive  him  of  hia  goveiiimeut ;  I  shall  leKn 
the  rest  to  your  Lordahip  and  the  juiy.  "" 

Xorrf  Chir/  Justice.  Look  you,  gentlemen,  you  have  hadlj 
account,  in  the  tirat  part  of  llie  evidenee,  in  genenU,  \' 
there  was  a  general  design  of  bringing  iii  popery  ;  and  in  ai 
to  that,  as  the  best  and  <(uiukest  means  to  accomplish  it,  t 
destroy  the  King.  And  withovit  doubt  they  were  in  the  right, 
for  that  matter ;  to  destroy  the  King  was  the  most  cSectoal 
course  to  introduce  jTOpery  they  could  take.  Wl.etlier  ther 
would  do  it,  or  no,  is  not  now  the  question ;  but,  how  maai 
the  prisoner  at  the  liar  is  concerned  in  iti  And  that  dejwnds 
upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

The  testimony  that  Mr  Uatea  gives  Against  him,  amounts 
but  to  this  much  :  I  cannot  affirm,  says  he,  that  ilr  Langhom 
was  at  the  consult,  on  the  Slth  of  Apiil,  at  the  White  Horse 
tavern,  where  they  sipped  the  agreement  to  destroy  the  King: 
this  I  can  say,  that  the  next  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two,  I 
went  by  order  from  the  fathers,  Whiiebread  and  Ilaivourt,  to 
Langhom's  chambers,  and  udjuainted  him  with  what  they  had 
agreed  upon.  Mr  Ijanghorn  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyta,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  give  them  good  success.  He  tells  you  further, 
after  some  talk  with  him,  about  bringing  in  of  pojiery,  and 
destroying  the  King,  he  had  dincourse  concemiug  aeverul  com- 
missionBi  he  saw  about  seven  or  eight  of  them,  that  Langhom 
told  him,  he  hod  moi-e  ;  one  for  Lord  Bellasis  to  be  geul^ral, 
and  one  for  himself  to  l>e  odrocate-genentl,  with  others ;  hot 
those,  he  says,  he  saw,  and  prrused :  thuugli  he  does  not  know 
of  the  delivery  of  those  scveiitl  commissi  on  s,  yet  he  knows 
of  the  delivery  of  one  to  his  son,  to  be  carried  to  Lord  Arundel's 
eldest  son  :  and  he  says  Langhom  tAld  him  he  had  sent  it;  and 
he  had  some  discourse  with  him,  concerning  killing  the  King. 

Bedloe  swears  that  he  was  there  twice,  that  he  saw  him 
transcribe  letters;  the  tflect  of  one  of  them  was,  they  wen?  pre- 
pared with  arms,  and  all  things,  but  money.  That  the  gnrrisuna 
were  ready  to  bo  delivered  up  to  them,  but  they  etnyed  only 
for  this,  and  £6000  would  do  it,  which  the  Benedictines  were 
to  raise.  If  that  came,  then  nothing  was  wanting.  Tbey  had 
an  easy  King,  whom  they  could  destroy  as  they. pleased ;  ■ 
army  in  rea^ness,  everything  in  good  postui 
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-ike  this^  to  bring  in  popery :  which  discourse  was  before  Mr 
^Ueman.  Here  is  the  effect  of  those  letters  which  by 
iim  were  written  into  a  book,  and  in  which  this  plot  and  this 
^trivance  was  mentioned.  These  were  transcribed  by  Mr 
lughorn,  says  he,  while  Mr  Coleman  and  I  walked  in  his 
ikmbers.     I  saw  him  write  them. 

Now  the  matter  is  this;  if  these  two  witnesses  swear 
Irae^  then  this  indictment  of  treason  is  highly  proved.  For 
Ae  contriving  to  bring  in  popery,  to  levy  war,  and  to  kill  the 
Xing  (which,  when  he  was  acquainted  with,  he  lifted  up  his 
llmds  and  eyes,  begged  of  God  to  give  it  good  success; 
yhick  Bedloe  says  was  the  effect  of  the  letters  that  he 
iJhaDBcribed  into  the  book),  Mr  Lant^horn  himself  will  not  deny 
M  be  high  treason :  and  when  this  is  sworn  by  two  wit- 
MMB,  he  must  either  invalidate  their  testimony,  or  acknow- 
lldge  it  just,  if  you  find  him  guilty  of  the  indictment  with 
|mch  he  is  charged.  Now  the  question  is^  what  defence  is 
iMre  against  it  t 

^  Mr  Langhom  says.  If  I  can  disprove  a  witness  in  any  one 
ittterial  thing  that  he  says,  that  will  take  off  from  his  credit 
il  ererything.  First  as  to  Mr  Oates ;  he  says,  I  knew  him, 
S  mist  confess,  but  I  never  saw  him  since  the  year  1677. 
She  thing  that  Mr  Oates  charges  him  with,  is  in  April  or  May, 
w78,  or  thereabouts.     Mr  I^nghom-  says,  he  never  saw  him 

E)  1677.  Mr  Oates,  he  says,  was  not  then  in  England;  and 
aces  a  great  many  witnesses,  that  came  from  beyond  sea,  to 
^ythat  Mr  Oates  was  there  in  April  and  May,  and  longer. 
$!ad.  whereas  Mr  Oates  says,  there  came  over  in  his  company, 
tr  John  Warner,  Sir  Thomas  Preston,  Mr  Poole,  and  others ; 
proves  by  some  witnesses,  that  Mr  Oates  was  there  both 
;  and  by  others,  that  Sir  John  Warner  was  at  Watton, 
Sir  Thomas  Preston  at  Liege,  and  Poole  at  St  Omers,  at 
time  that  Mr  Oates  says  they  came  over  with  him :  this, 
mjB,  will  be  plain  evidence  why  you  should  not  believe  Mr 
l^vvtes;  the  rather,  because  these  witnesses  are  such  that  I  do 
|M  80  much  as  know  their  faces ;  so  you  will  not  presume  that 

Ke  to  whom  I  am  wholly  a  stranger,  should  come  from 
ners  to  testify  a  lie  for  me. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  it  is  no  good  argument  for  all 
Ail;  for  though  I  believe  they  are  strangers  to  him,  they  are 
ioi  strangers  to  the  errand  they  came  about.  They  came  to 
Mend  the  Homan  Catholics,  whom  we  would«  hang  here  for 
I  {dot;  and  are  sent  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  their  testi- 
Wfoaj  can  go.  How  far  that  is,  though  they  are  not  upon 
heir  oaths  (for  the  law  will  not  permit  it),  I  must  say  to  you, 
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in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  I  did  to  the  jury  yet 
terday,  you  must  not  take  it,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  mere 
talk,  and  no  more ;  nor  reject  them  too  much  because  they  do 
not  swear :  they  would  swear,  it  is  likely,  if  the  law  would 
allow  it.  One  remark  I  must  observe  to  you  upon  thdr 
own  evidence :  one  of  them,  the  St  Omers  gardener,  takes 
upon  him  to  give  a  very  exact  account  of  Mr  Oates,  in  Uie 
months  of  April  and  May ;  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  what 
he  knew  of  him  in  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  he  tells  you, 
those  were  not  the  months  in  question. 

But  on  the  other  side,  did  not  the  principles  of  their  i«- 
ligion  so  teach,  and  make  us  know,  that  they  will  not  stick 
at  any  wickedness  to  propagate  it :  did  not  the  best  and  chi^eii 
doctors  of  their  church  preach  and  print  it :  did  not  his  holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  allow  it ;  and  never  condemn  any  one  book  in 
the  world  that  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  deposing  and  killing 
kings  for  separating  from  their  religion :  did  not  they  teadi 
and  practise  all  soi*ts  of  equivocations,  that  a  lie  does  Clod  good 
service,  if  it  be  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith:  were  not 
these  young  boys  capable  of  having  this  doctrine  instilled  into 
them;  were  not  they  bred  up  in  colleges  chiefly  to  sem 
that  end;  then  Mr  Laughom  had  said  something.  Neithei 
are  these  things  artificially  objected  against  them,  for  tiM 
doctrines  of  their  church  are  so  false  and  pernicious,  so  destroo 
tive,  so  bloody ;  and  the  way  they  take  to  come  off  from  all 
vows,  oaths,  and  sacraments,  by  dispensations  beforehand,  a 
indulgence  and  pardons  afterwards,  is  a  thing  so  much  wone^ 
that  they  are  really  unfit  for  human  society.  They  shooU 
get  their  Pope,  if  they  would  not  have  it  thrown  into  then 
dish,  and  have  it  believed  by  us ;  to  decry  and  anathemadae 
such  doctrines  of  deposing  and  killing  kings,  and  dischargin| 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  :  but  that  will  never  be ;  for  hn 
holiness,  the  Pope,  will  keep  himself  where  he  is,  and  wiD 
part  with  nothing  that  he  has  of  advantage  over  any. 

Gentlemen,  thus  much  I  cannot  omit,  with  a  good  oon- 
science  to  say,  the   profession,  the  doctrines,  and   the  disa* 
pline  of  the  Church  of  E,ome  is  such,  that  it  does  take  airay 
a  great  part  of  the  faith  that  should  be  given  to  these  wit* 
ne.sses ;  nevertheless,  we  must  be  fair,  and  should  hear  thcm^ 
if  we  could  not  answer  what  they  allege,  by  evidence  to  tfcs 
contrary.     Mr  Oates,   therefore,    to  justify  himself,  has  pio* 
duced  seven  or  eight  witnesses,  that  prove  that  he  was  hai 
in  the  latter  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  which  Oflfr 
ti*adicts  all  their  testimony,  who  say,  he  was  abroad  all  aio9§, 
from  December  to  June,  and  that  they  saw  him  every  other  di/. 
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It  IB  true,  if  we  were  certain  tbnt  what  these  ynitni;  men 
wtiAt  were  indeeil  aa  tliey  say,  it  is  impossilile  for  Mr  Oates's 
testimony  to  be  believed.  If  I  were  satiafietl,  that  really  and 
truly  Mr  Oat^y  was  not  Iiere,  but  was  six  months  together 
Uiere,  and  thut  lie  invented  this  story,  und  made  this  Iiim- 
Mrlf;  I  could  no  longer  conGde  in  the  man,  nor  find  Mr 
Xanghoi-n  guilty  :  the  time  ia  really  the  Buhstance  of  the 
tbing,  he  hiis  made  it  so  now,  because  the  consult  was  the 
S4th  of  April,  at  which  lio  was  present ;  and  ho  went,  he  says, 
to  Mr  Langhom,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  to  accjuaiut  him 
with  the  resolutions  of  it. 

To  this  end  Mr  Oatos  produced  seven  or  eight  witnesses 
that  Bwear  they  saw  him.  He  produced  a  minister,  that  Bars 
liQ  saw  him  in  a  disguise,  but  having  known  him  before,  recol- 
lected him  to  be  the  man.  He  produced  a  woman  that  a^eef 
with  that  story ;  for  she  says  tliat  he  came  and  talked  with 
her  about  it,  and  told  her  he  hud  seen  Mr  Gates  the  day  before, 
.aud  gives  you  a  token  why  it  was  about  that  time  of  year. 
""  \^■,  i£  this  be  not  a  new  matter,  and  new  found  out,  thia 
{if  she  Bweare  true)  justifies  the  other  in  what  ho  s»d 
ago,  when  they  could  never  imagine  any  great  weight 
iment  should  be  laid  upon  that  accident  of  his  seeing 
les  in  the  strwit.  He  produced  the  uoachman  of  Sir  Kiuhnrd 
Barker,  who  suya  he  knew  lijm  well,  when  he  carae  to  his 
master's  house.  There  he  cnlled  him  by  his  name  ;  that  asking 
for  Dr  Tongue,  but  not  finding  him  within,  he  went  away 
presently ;  that  he  was  in  disguise ;  that  they  acquainted  tlieir 
master  with  it,  ils  soon  as  he  camo  home ;  and  their  master 
aays  they  did.  And  the  person  that  Itvtd  in  the  houiie,  nod 
is  now  dead,  said  to  the  rauid,  "  Yonder  is  Mr  Oales,  I  think 
be  ia  either  turned  quaker,  or  priest ;  what  a  kind  of  habit 
be  ia  got  iuto ! "  "  No,"  said  the  maid,  "  he  cannot  be  a  quaker, 
because  he  wears  a  periwig ;  but  she  says,  he  named  Oates 
to  her,  and  that  this  is  the  man,  she  knew  him  since.  It  is 
tbe  same  man  that  the  young  man  spoke  to  her  about. 
He  produced  further  one  of  their  own  religion,  one  that 
is  a  papist  still,  and  he  says,  he  saw  him  twice  at  Mr 
Charlea  Howard's  in  Arundel  House.  There  was  indeed  some 
perplexity  they  would  have  put  upon  it,  by  reason  of  Mr 
Howard's  son  being  dead  a  year  before ;  but  the  witness  says 
ha  did  not  know  the  son.  A  p^ipist  he  confesses  himself  ex- 
pressly to  be,  if  not  a  priest ;  and  1  would  not  ask  him  the 
question,  because  it  is  not  fair  to  make  him  accuse  himself:  but 
be  swears  expreiisly,  he  saw  Mr  Oates  at  Mr  Charles  Howard's, 
in  April  or  May,  which  contradicts  all  their  wibnessea.     He 
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also  produces  a  schoolmaster,  who  says  he  dined  with  bim 
the  beginning  of  May  :  and  I  remember  it,  he  says,  verf 
well,  for  we  dined  by  the  fireside,  which  gave  me  occasioii  to 
wonder  at  it,  in  May,  and  remember  it  He  says  moreover 
that  he  staid  three  or  four  houra  with  him,  and  talked  of 
all  his  travels  in  Spain.  Now  all  these  people  must  be  down- 
right perjured ;  it  can  be  no  mistake,  they  are  all  falsely  fo^ 
sworn,  if  there  is  no  truth  in  it  And  when  here  are  seven 
or  eight  witnesses  positively  swearing  against  the  affirmatiflQ 
of  so  many  others,  we  le^ive  the  credit  of  both  sides  to  you,  who 
are  the  judges  of  the  fact. 

There  is  indeed  (and  I  will  repeat  it  for  you,  for  I  "would 
not  miss  anything,  as  near  as  I  can,  that  would  make  fw  the 
prisoner's  advantage) ;  there  is  proof  concerning  Sir  John 
Warner,  and  Preston,  and  Poole,  that  they  were  there  at  the 
time,  and  there  has  been  no  answer  given  to  it :  but  I  eaj 
still,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  for  if  you  do  not  believe  those 
witnesses  to  speak  true,  wlio  affirm  that  Gates  was  there  all 
the  time,  but  rather  believe  that  he  was  here,  by  seven  or 
eight  people  that  testify  it :  I  say,  if  you  cannot  believe  hs 
was  there,  you  will  never  change  your  mind  for  one  circum- 
stance, whether  he  came  over  with  Sir  John  Warner  and  others 
or  not  j  for  it  is  but  a  circumstance. 

Langhom,     They  are  not  the  same  witnessea 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  true,  they  are  not;  you  hxn 
four  or  five  witnesses  that  speak  apart,  but  two  of  them  da 
say  that  they  knew  Oates  also  was  there  at  the  same  tima 
they  speak  that  Sir  John  Warner  was  at  home. 

Langhom,  Not  those  two  of  Liege,  my  Lord,  aboat  Sir 
Thomas  Preston. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     No,  they  do  not,  for  I  leave  it  to  y«l 
of  the  jury,  upon  the  whole  matter;  there  is  little  more  to  be 
said  by  me.     If  so  be  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  witneani 
of  Oates,  more  than  to  the  others,  then  you  must  find  him 
guilty,   and   the   rather,   because  I  suspect,  they  come  owr 
instructed,  to  say  what  they  do.     You  find  they  apply  them- 
selves to  the  thing  they  came  for ;  and  not  only  the  gardaur, 
but  another  could  tell  you  (which  has  a  very  great  influence 
upon  me,  as  to  their  credit)  that  the  months  of  April  tnd 
May  were  the  months  in  question,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
examined  any  further.     So  that  it  looks  as  if  these  young  men 
were  sent  on  an  errand,  and  though  you  do  not  know  them, 
Mr  Langhom,  and  are  innocent  as  to  any  tampering  with  thoB, 
yet  I  am  afraid  they  are  come  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause,  It 
they  call  it     For  they  are  very  well  taught^  and  they  keep  to 
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Hose  months  of  April  and  May,  of  all  the  months  in  the  year. 
Then  they  bring  the  woman  of  the  White  Horse  tavern,  where 
the  consult  of  the  24th  of  April  was ;  and  what  is  the  use 
\.  tiiey  would  make  of  her  ]  why,  it  is,  that  Mr  Oates  should 
liake  a  story  of  fifty  fathers  being  in  her  tavern  at  one  time 
(bat  he  insists  now  there  was  a  matter  of  twenty)  when  there 
was  not  a  room  in  her  house,  that  would  hold  ten :  but  you 
hear  how  she  was  answered,  from  testimony  rising  up  in  the 
[.  court  of  themselves,  that  were  acquainted  with  her  house,  and 
know  that  forty  people  may  dine  in  two  of  her  rooms :  and 
tbe  King's  counsel  observed  well,  how  chance  had  put  to 
dence  this  evidenca  So  that  when  matters  are  alleged  to  be 
faie  at  home,  there  is  not  so  great  a  ditticulty  as  in  proving 
thbgs  that  are  done  abroad. 

I  leave  it  to  you,  Sirs.  Here  is  a  gentleman  that  stands 
It  the  bar,  upon  his  life,  on  the  one  haud  ;  but  if  Mr  Oates 
ttys  true,  all  our  lives,  and  liberties,  our  King,  and  religion, 
ire  at  the  stake,  on  the  other  hand.  God  defend  that  innocent 
L  Uood  should  be  shed,  and  God  defend  us  also  from  popery, 
p:  liid  from  all  popish  plots,  and  from  all  the  bloody  principles 
of  papists,  which  are  very  cruel,  as  we  know  by  experience; 
ttd  you  cannot  blame  us  to  look  to  ourselves.  For  I  must 
tdl  you,  the  plot  is  proved  as  plain  as  the  day,  and  that  by 
Oates;  and  further,  Oates's  testimony  is  confirmed  by  that 
liiidi  can  never  be  answered.  For  when  he  comes  at  his 
tnt  testimony,  and  says,  that  upon  the  24th  of  April,  such  a 
eoQsolt  was  summoned  and  held,  it  falls  out  that  five  days 
ifter  a  letter  is  found  amongst  Harcourt's  papers  (a  principal 
\  pnon  in  the  design),  which  does  order  the  meeting  upon  the 
iitli  of  April,  being  the  day  after  St  George's  feast,  and  gives 
them  a  caution  that  they  should  not  come  too  soon  to  town ; 
Y  ^  they  should  not  appear  too  much  in  London,  for  fear  of 
Aeovering  the  -  design,  and  of  disclosing  that,  the  nature  of 
^^ich  requires  secrecy.  Plainer  than  this  is  hardly  to  be  writ 
ftom  a  Jesuit,  especially  in  so  dangerous  a  matter.  And  what 
cm  be  answered  to  this  letter,  that  is  found  in  a  priest's  hands, 
fair  days  after  Mr  Oates  had  given  his  information  about  it  1 

Pat  all  this  together,  and  if  you  be  satisfied  herein,  you 
iBay  judge  the  better  as  to  the  particular  business  of  Mr  Lang- 
mi,  how  fiur  the  testimony  of  Oates  and  Bedloe  afiect  him. 
Tea  know  what  you  do.     For  Bedloe,  it  is  true,  what  he  says, 
ttat  there  is  noUiing  to  be  said  to  his  evidence,  because  no 
nan  can  prove  a  negative;  and  he  swears  expressly,  that  he 
tad  this  discourse  with  him,  of  these  treasonable  matters,  killing 
the  King,  and  altering  religion.     If  this  be  so,  and  you  are 
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satisfied  in  that  particular  (and  that  a  man  may  very  well  be, 
as  to  the  substance),  I  do  not  see  any  considerable  answer  thit 
is  given.  I  say  once  more,  there  is  the  life  of  a  gentlem&a  at 
stake,  and  there  are  all  our  lives  at  the  stake  :  follow  you  yovr 
consciences ;  do  wisely,  do  honestly,  and  consider  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  With  my  Lord*s  leave,  because 
there  has  been  mention  made  of  this  letter,  which  goes  much 
in  confirmation  of  Mr  Oates*s  testimony ;  it  is  in  court,  but  it 
has  not  been  produced  at  the  bar,  I  desire  it  may,  if  your 
Lordship  please. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,  It  is  here  in  court,  my  Lord,  we  will  giw 
your  Lordship  an  account  how  we  came  by  it.  Swear  Sir  Tho- 
mas Doleman.     Which  was  done. 

Sir  Cr.  Levinz,  Sir  Thomas,  did  you  find  the  paper  among 
Mr  Harcourt's  papers  ] 

Sir  T/tomas  JDolemaru  I  found  this  letter  among  his  papers 
that  were  committed  to  my  search. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  did  you  find  it.  Sir  1 

Sir  Thotnas  Doleman,  It  was  five  or  six  days  after  Mr 
Oates  had  given  in  his  information  to  the  Eling  and  coimciL 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  mark  it^  gentlemen  1  After 
Mr  Oates  had  told  the  council  of  the  consult  on  the  24th  of 
April,  is  this  letter  found. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  It  is  in  confirmation  of  Mr 
Oates's  testimony. 

Then  the  letter  was  read*. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  This  letter  is  only  as  to  the  plot  ia 
general,  and  not  to  be  applied  to  Mr  Langhom  in  particular. 

LangJiorn,  Mr  Oates  might  very  well  be  able  to  speak  o( 
this  meeting  of  this  congregation,  as  they  call  it,  before  this 
letter  was  taken,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  because  Mr  Oates  being 
at  St  Omers,  I  suppose  like  letters  of  summons  might  come 
over  to  St  Omers,  to  fetch  some  of  them  over  hither. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  well,  but  if  you  have  but  the 
luck  to  give  me  an  answer  to  a  thing  or  two,  you  ¥rill  have 
better  fortune,  and  more  skill  than  the  priests.  It  is  trae,  he 
might  perchance,  know  of  the  consult,  if  he  were  at  St  Omere: 
but  will  you  tell  us  what  that  design  was  %  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  putting  those  words  into  the  letter,  that  they  ehouU 
not  come  too  soon  to  London,  nor  appear  too  mudi  about 
town,  for  fear  of  discovering  that  design,  which  they  knew 
required  secrecy  in  its  own  nature  ? 


^  See  the  letter  set  out  in  Whitebread's  case,  anU^  p.  657. 
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Lanrjlwrn.  My  Lord,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  take  to  be  the 
meftiiing  of  that  letter.  The  deaign  was  the  holding  of  s  con- 
gregation. There  were  divers  of  them,  aud  it  was  like  the 
meeting  of  a  dean  and  chapter  in  a  coUej^,  iind  he  bids  them 
not  to  cnrnc  too  long  before  the  time,  for  they  were  certainly  in 
very  grent  danger  to  be  taken. 

Lord  C/tief  Justice.  What!  at  that  tinie)  What  danger 
wore  they  in  I 

Langlioni.     Yea,  my  Lord,  Parliament  wna  tlien  sitting. 

Lord  CMff  Justice.  But  you  know  what  indulgence  there 
waa  to  all  papists  at  that  tjme,  if  they  would  be  but  quiet. 
Well,  but  put  it  all  together,  they  were  to  come  to  London,  not 
too  soon,  nor  to  appear  too  much,  because  Parliament  was 
attting,  for  fear  of  discovering  the  design.  What,  wai  that 
only  for  Mr  Whitdiread,  and  hi»  fellows,  to  make  on  officer  I 
Can  it  be  answered  by  that  1 

Lanffkom.  Certainly,  hohling  &  congregation  in  England 
requires  secrecy. 

Lonl  ChirfJuglice.  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  thing,  this  is 
only  evidence  to  the  plot  in  general,  that  there  is  a  )>lot,  and 
jrou  xaay  make  what  rea-^ionable  use  you  think  fit  of  it.  It  ia 
not  evidence  against  Mr  Langhom,  only  it  shews  there  was 
m  plot,  and  you  have  heard  what  they  say  to  him  in  particular 
■bout  it  And  i  will  telt  you  one  thing  mom,  which,  if  Outes 
Kwcars  true,  concerns  you  very  much.  He  says,  they  were 
R  talking  of  the  £10.000  that  Sir  George  Wakemon  waa  to 
have  for  poisoning  the  King,  when  their  other  attempts  had 
failed,  and  that  he  would  not  take  under  XI6,000;  you,  Mr 
IiSngbom,  were  very  angry,  and  said  it  was  a  twuo,  covetous 
thing  in  him  ;  and  it  being  such  a  public  cause,  it  would  have 
been  no  matter  if  he  had  done  it  for  nothing.  I  have  repeated 
BB  much  as  I  con  well  remember,  without  any  prejudice  to  Mr 
lASghom's  testimony.      And  so  I  leave  it  with  you. 

The  jury  convicted,  whereupon  Jefftries  observed,  "  It  is  a    C 
verdict  according  to  the  justice  of  the  evidence."     Upon  which 
there  was  a  very  great  shout. 

Jefferies  as  Becorder  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  death,  lie    i 
%as  executed,  protesting  his  iiuioccnce  to  the  last. 

Langborn's  case  was  a  repetition  of  Whitebreod'a     Gates 

and  Bedloe  swore  here,  as  they  had  sworn  there,  a  series  of 

^ventions,  which  if  the  jury  believed,  were  amply  sufficient 

'  ensure  a  conviction.     Langhom's  defence  was  that  Gates 

id  Bedloe  were  parties  to  the  crime,  and  so  nut  legal  witneeseB, 

if  pardoned  they  wei-e  not  credible  aa  they  would    be 

rewarded  for  the  evidence  they  gave,  the  discoveries  they  made, 
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and  their  evidence  was  given  in  hope  of  a  reward.  ThatOata  i 
was  at  St  Omers  when  he  alleged  he  was  in  London.  Thk 
rested  on  the  same  evidence  as  was  given  in  Whitebretd'i 
case.  On  it  there  was  a  direct  conflict  of  testimony.  Oatei 
swore  he  slept  at  a  Mrs  Grove's.  Mrs  Grove  and  her  servant 
swore  he  did  not,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  which  of  the 
two  they  believed. 

Oates  objected  to  Langhom's  cross-examination,  and  asked 
that  questions  might  not  be  put  to  him  directly  by  the  prisoner, 
but  through  the  court,  which  Mr  Justice  Atkins  said  nu 
the  proper  way.  Oates*s  object  evidently  being  to  get  time  to 
answer  the  questions.  Another  question,  if  he  was  a  Jesuit; 
Oates  declined  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  rather 
to  raise  a  debate  in  the  court  than  conduced  to  the  question  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence.  Mr  Justice  Pemberton  assumed 
that  Oates  was  not  bound  to  answer  it.  K  any  proof  was  want' 
ing  to  shew  how  complete  a  mastery  Oates  had  acquired 
over  the  court,  this  would  suffice,  a  witness  to  dictate  to  the 
court  what  questions  he  would  or  would  not  answer. 

On  Bedloe  stating  a  certain  conversation,  Mr  Jostiev 
Atkins  objected  to  it,  saying  it  was  hearsay,  and  no  evidenes 
against  the  prisoner;  this  Scroggs  affirmed,  what  a  maneajt 
is  no  evidence  against  the  prisoner;  nothing  will  be  efi* 
dence  but  what  is  his  own  knowledge.  The  Judges  would 
not  hear  a  suggestion  by  Langhom  that  the  witnesses  had  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  plot,  and  were  therefore  not  to  bo 
credited  ;  Oates  declared  he  was  out  of  pocket  by  it. 

The  following  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the  matter ^ 

1679,  June  16.  "  On  Friday,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  were  tried 
5  priests,  viz.  Whitebread,  Fenwick,  Harcoui-t,  Gawen,  and 
Turner,  who  were  convicted,  notwithstanding  that  16  ycmg 
students  came  from  St  Omers  (with  leave)  to  invalidate  Mr 
Oates  his  evidence,  but  he  brought  in  such  good  proof  againii 
'em,  of  which  one  of  his  witnesses  is  a  known  papist,  that  be 
was  undoubtedly  credited  at  this  trial.  Some  words  happened 
between  Judge  Scroggs  and  the  Lord  Mayor  about  peopled 
writing  the  trial,  which  the  Judge  forbad  any  one  to  do  bf 
what  authority  soever  set,  nay,  though  by  my  Lord  Mtyof 
himself.  Upon  which  the  Lord  Mayor  bid  one  write,  and  the 
Judge  disputing  it,  the  Lord  Mayor  told  him  he  was  judge  et 
that  court,  and  they  were  only  his  assistants,  so  Scroggs  yiddel 
to  him.  On  Saturday  Langhorue  was  tried  and  convicted,  M 
that  the  whole  six  that  day  received  sentence  to  be  drami, 
hanged,  and  quartered.   ♦   *   *  Wakeman  was  indicted  only 

^  7th  Bep.  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  p.  472. 
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ktiglit,  nnd  he  being  a  bnroaet  (tbo'  I  think  his  patent  was 
never  eealecl),  anew  indictiueut  waamade,  but  he  was  not  trk-il 
'tis  thought  because  Jiis  trial  cannot  be  without  the  i 
aoue  gi'eat  lady. 

"  Jun.  19,  1GT9.  Lan^home  is  reprieved  berause  of  the 
vritingH  that  are  in  his  hands  of  several  men's  eHtalea.  I'is 
reported  also  that  one  of  tho  condemnnl  priests  is  reprieved, 
aud  some  say  Sir  Qeorgs  Wakeman  will  confess. 

"  Jun.  26,  1 679.  Some  say  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  going 
to  the  Sjut,  others  that  her  Majesty  will  Uo  the  same,  while 

9  believe  she  will  return  to  Portugal.  She  was  lust  night 
in  the  park  very  mcny.  A  day  or  two  ago  the  judges  were 
csUed  to  the  Privy  Council  concerning  her,  but  the  result  of 
.thftt  meeting  I  know  not,  tbo'  I  have  heard  divers  reports. 
Solon  do  question  whether  Wakeman  will  be  brought  to  trial 
whilst  slie  is  here,  or  before  Michaelmas:  others  say  he  will 
plead  guilty  (and  then  no  evidence  will  be  further  examined  at 
8  trial),  and  procure  a  pardon,  but  this  I  do  not  believe. 

"10th  July,  1679.  Some  say  Langhome  hatii  discovered 
X68,000  per  annum  :  that  the  Jesuits  have  in  England  be- 
'  sida  a  bank  in  money,  and  tliut  the  King  hath  sent  for  his  two 
lona  out  of  Spain  lest  they  should  be  miscbieved  for  their 
ikther  confessing  that  hitherto  he  saith  not  anything  as  to 
the  plot  One  Clement,  a  servant  to  a  Yorkshire  knight,  is 
4tonie  to  town,  and  before  Sir  Robert  Clayton  hath  made  a  fur- 
ther discovery  tliat  he  (at  his  master's  persuafion,  and  the  pro- 
■  leof  jEIOOU  reward)  was  to  kill  his  saci-ed  Alajesty,  and  that 
Kxteen  or  seventeen  more  were  employed  in  the  same  design'. 

"July  17,  ICTO.  On  Monday  Lftngbome  was  executed,  de- 
nying all,  as  tbe  rest  have  done.  Kid  friends  buried  him  in  the 
'Temple.  Uis  back  was  found  to  be  full  of  stripes,  which  was 
tliought  to  be  a  penance  for  discovering  some  of  the  Jesuits' 
Wakemnn  is  to  be  tried  to-morrow.  Fitzgerrard  that 
Sb  lately  come  in  is  not  tbe  right  man,  so  it  is  only  a  trial 
-to  make  out  some  counter  plot" 

The  Whigs  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  by  tho  result  of 
.these  trials :  so  far  an  indictment  for  ttie  plot  had  been 
synonymous  with  a  conviction  for  the  plot,  and  as  Oates, 
Sedloe  and  Dugdale  had  been  believed  by  all  the  juries  be- 
jbre  whom  they  appeared  there  seemed  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  so  be  for  the  future.  Uates  bad  bt-en  emboldened 
by  his  success  to  accuse  the  Queen  on  ontb  before  the  Privy 
Council  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  and  of  the  design  to  kill 

'  See  Sir  Thomas  Oascoigne's  case,  pO't. 
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the  King.  The  Whig  party  were  argent  to  bring  Sir  € 
Wakeman,  the  Queen's  phjaicjan,  to  trial,  but  the  Govern 
ment  Eeem  to  hai-e  felt  great  doubt  and  hesitation  upon  tti 
At  last  they  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  pi'oceeded  wid 
Wafcenian's  trial.  This  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  trial 
for  the  plot,  altliough  nominally  the  trial  of  Wakeman  it  w«a  it 
fact  the  trial  of  the  Queen  herself  on  Oatea'  accusatioti ; 
sides  felt  this,  both  determined  to  make  more  than  ordinal] 
efforts  ovtr  what  waa  the  teat  case  of  the  plot 

On  the  10th  July  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Upon  Fridq; 
the  18th  of  July,  1CT9,  at  the  Scesions-Uouse  at  the  Old  Bailer) 
Sir  George  Wolteraan,  William  Marshal,  William  Rumley  a 
Jamee  Corker  were  indicted. 

For  that  the  said  Sir  Georgp  Wakeman,  William  MarahAL 
and  William  Rumley,  the  30th  day  of  August,  in  '' 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  aaid  Sovereign  Lord  ]  _^^^ 
Cliarles  the  Second,  at  the  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fiehil 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  falsely,  maliciously,  sabtill] 
advisedly,  and  traitorously  did  purpose,  compiiss,  imagine  ■  ^^ 
intend,  sedition  and  rebellion,  within  this  kingdom  of  England 
to  move,  stir  up,  and  procui-e,  and  miserable  slaughter  amo  ~ 
the  subjects  of  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  to  cause  ai 
procure,  and  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  from  ] 
royal  stAte,  title,  power  and  government  of  his  btid  kingdod 
of  England,  wholly  to  deprive,  depose,  cast  down,  and  d' 
inherit,  and  him,  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  *o  dea 
and  final  destrucrtion  to  bring  and  put,  and  the  govcnunent  0 
this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  sincere  religion  of  God,  witldi 
the  same  rightly  and  by  the  laws  of  the  same  established,  t 
your  will  and  pleasure  to  change  and  alt«r;  and  the  state  H 
this  whole  kingdom  of  England,  through  all  its  partB  m' 
instituted  nnd  ordained,  wholly  to  subvert  and  destroy ;  aj 
war  against  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  within  th 
kingdom  of  England  to  levy ;  and  to  accomplish  and  fill 
those  j'our  most  wicked  treasons,  and  traitorous  iuaginatjoi 
and  purposes,  you,  the  said  Sir  George  Wakeman,  Willis 
Marshal,  and  William  Rumley,  and  other  false  traiton  n 
known,  the  aforesaid  30th  day  of  August,  with  force  and  amis 
at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  malicionalj, 
Bubtilly,  advisedly,  and  traitorously  did  assemble,  unite,  and 
gather  yourselves  together ;  and  then  and  there,  fnlsdj.., , 
maliciously,  subtilly,  advisedly,  devilishly  and  traitorously  d' 
oonsiilt,  consent  and  agree,  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  F ' 
to  death  and  final  destruclion  to  bring  and  put:  and 
religion  within  this  kingdom  of  England  rightly  and  by  t 
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laws  «f  the  same  ealAbliEhnl,  to  change  and  niter  to  the 
■Ufentitiuii  of  the  Church  ot  Borne;  utid  to  move,  jirocui'e, 
RiidperauHdi'lheiii.thetuLid  WiUiuui  Mnrshal,  William  Rutnley, 
And  other  false  traitora  uaknown,  the  agrtN^meiit  afon^said  to 
futtil  and  aoooniijiish,  you,  the  said  Bir  (jleorge  Wakeman, 
kfW,  to  wit,  the  iMid  3Utli  day  of  August,  in  the  pariah  afore- 
■aid,  in  tho  county  aforeaaid,  to  them  tlie  said  Wiliiam 
Manilla],  Williaui  Kumley,  and  other  faUe  traitors  iiQknown, 
did  twitiirotiHly  proniisu  to  give  your  aasistanw,  the  govera- 
nient  of  this  Itiugdoin  to  subvert,  and  the  true  worship  of  God, 
in  thin  realm  rightly  and  by  the  laws  thereof  established  and 
noed,  to  the  supt^ratition  of  tlie  Church  of  Kome  to  alter :  and 
tliat  yiiu,  the  sttid  Sir  George  Wakeman,  then  and  there,  falsely, 
tnalidoualy,  subtilly,  advisedly,  derilJKhly  and  traitorously, 
did  undertake  to  kill  and  munler  our  said  Sovereign  tiord  tljg 
King :  and  in  further  prosecution  of  the  treasons,  traitorous 
Donejiiracioa,  intentions  and  sgreementa  aforesaid,  you,  the  said 
Bir  (Jeorge  Wakeman,  the  said  30th  day  of  August,  at  the 
parish  nforesuid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  falsely,  traitorously, 
wid  against  the  duty  of  your  allegiance,  did  receive  and  had 
(from  a  certain  pereon  unknown,  pretending  to  bo  provincial 
«f  the  Jesuits  in  England,  and  claiming  authority  for  the 
granting  commissions  iu  that  part  from  the  See  of  Kome)  one 
conunissiou  to  institute  and  authorize  you  the  said  i^ir  George 
Wakeman  to  be  jihysiciau-general  of  the  army,  to  be  raised 
for  the  waging  war  against  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
within  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  same  oommisaion 
1  and  there  falsely,  advisedly,  maliciously  and  iraitorouiily 
inspect  and  read  over,  and  traitorou-ly  did  keep  in  your 
[wsseasioo,  and  to  the  aama  falsely,  knowingly,  advisedly  and 
tnitorously  did  consent  and  agree,  with  tliat  iutetitiun,  that 
you  (he  said  Sir  George  Wakeman  should  have,  roceiro  and 
«xercise  tJie  pluce  and  olEce  of  physician -genorul  of  the  army 
aforesaid,  when  you,  the  siiid  Sir  George  Wakeman,  William 
Marshal,  William  Runiley,  and  the  said  other  false  traitors  un- 
known, &lionld  have  performed  and  accompliiihed  your  treasons, 
uoni [Musings,  imaginations,  purposes,  and  traitorous  agree- 
ments aforesaid,  And  that  you,  the  said  William  Marshal 
and  William  Kumley,  in  further  prosecution  of  your  treasons, 
traitorous  conspiracies,  intentiona  and  agreements  aforesaid, 
the  said  30th  day  of  August,  in  the  perish  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  did  falsely,  subtilly  and  traitorously  consult, 
conclude,  consent  and  agree,  that  you,  the  said  William 
Hanhat,  William  Rumtey.  and  other  lalse  traitors  unknown, 
should  puy  the  sum  of  ilOOOO  towards  furthering  nod  con- 
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summating  the  traitorous  agreements  aforesaid,  amongst  ihe 
said  false  traitors  had,  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
to  kill  and  murder,  the  true  worship  of  God  within  this 
realm  rightly  and  by  the  laws  of  the  same  established,  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Church  of  Kome  to  alter,  and  the  govem- 
meut  of  this  kingdom  of  England  to  subvert,  against  the  duty 
of  your  allegiance,  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  against  the  form  of 
the  statute  in  this  case  made  and  provided. 

They  all  pleaded  not  guilty.  Corker  who  had  been  pre- 
viously arraigned,  and  pleaded  not  guilty,  was  put  at  the  bar. 
The  jury  were  sworn  and  the  prisoners  given  in  chai^ 
Mr  Ward  opened  the  indictment. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  My  Lord,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  with  whom  you  are  charged, 
stand  indicted  as  principal  actors  and  instruments  of  that  late 
most  Catholic  and  bloody  plot  some  time  since  discovered ;  and 
I  ho|)e,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  in  a  great  measure 
prevented.  The  design,  gentlemen,  was  against  the  King  and 
the  church  ;  both  church  and  state  were  too  little  a  sacrifice  to 
be  offered  up  to  the  universal  supremacy  of  Rome.  They  well 
knew,  gentlemen,  that  so  long  as  God  should  preserve  the  life 
of  our  Prince,  and  as  long  as  those  legal  pales,  wherewith  the 
Church  of  England  is  encompassed,  continued  firm,  neither  the 
gates  of  hell  nor  Rome  could  prevail  against  it.  And  I  wish 
that  all  Protestants  were  of  the  same  mind.  I  shall  not 
enter  now  into  any  large  discourse  of  it,  nor  trace  the 
several  steps  of  this  plot,  which  is  so  well  known  to  all  men 
of  this  nation  at  this  day,  but  only  touch  upon  those  parts 
of  it  that  do  concern  the  prisoners  now  at  the  bar,  unless 
they  shall  give  me  occasion  to  recur  to  any  former  passages. 
Gentlemen,  we  shall  prove  to  you,  that  the  24th  of  April, 
1678,  there  was  a  very  great  consult  of  a  numerous  company  of 
Jesuits  here  in  Londcm ;  and  there  was  the  foundation  laid,  or 
at  least  the  execution  was  determined  of  brinfjing  this  plot 
to  its  accomplishment.  To  this  consult  we  rIuiU  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  were  privy  and  consenting. 
I'he  King  must  die,  that  is  resolved  on,  and  you  have  heard 
formerly  of  the  several  ways  that  it  was  to  be  acted ;  some 
persons  were  designed  to  shoot  him,  these  have  received  their 
trial  and  condign  punishment;  then  there  was  another  set» 
they  were  to  stab  him,  some  of  these  have  been  brought  to 
justice;  but  then  there  was  a  third  sot  (for  they  did  invent 
all  the  imaginable  ways  of  death),  and  that  was  poi.soning  ;  and 
that  will  come  priucipally  before  you  at  this  time.     And  thej 
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had  chosen  out  a  very  proper  instrument  for  it,  a  gentleman 
whose  experience  rendered  him  able,  and  whose  near  relation 
to  and  dependence  upon  the  royal  family,  gave  him  a  great  op- 
I)ortunity  to  commit  that  horrid  crime.  £ut,  gentleuicn,  though 
his  persuasion  might  go  a  great  way,  yet  he  would  not  do  it 
gratis,  and  thereupon  he  must  be  hired  for  a  great  sum  of 
money,  not  uuder  £15,000,  then  he  undertook  that  great  em- 
ployment. We  shall  prove  to  you,  that  this  was  his  bargain, 
tliat  part  of  his  wages  he  had  received,  for  he  would  be  sure  of 
something  in  hand  before  the  work  was  done.  We  shall  make  it 
appear,  gentlemen,  that  he  was  i)rivy  also  to  the  consult  (for  I 
apply  myself  at  present  peculiarly  to  him)  and  ajjproved  of  it. 
And  as  a  further  reward,  besides  that  of  money,  he  was  to  be 
preferred  to  be  phyi»ician-general  of  the  army  that  was  then  to  be 
raised,  that  employment  was  designed  for  him  ;  nay,  he  accepted 
of  the  commission,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you. 
We  shall  also  prove,  that  the  other  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  the 
other  malefactors  that  stand  there,  were  privy  to  the  great 
consult  of  the  death  of  the  King.  That  there  was  £G,000  which 
was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Benedictine  monks  ;  for  though  the 
Jesuits  were  the  great  engineei*s,  yet  all  the  other  orders  were 
to  contribute,  and  XG,000  was  to  be  furnished  by  them.  And 
in  the  course  of  our  evidence  we  .^'hall  give  you  several  instances 
which  will  concern  all  these  particular  prisoners  now  at  the  bar ; 
and  one  truly  that  there  was  such  a  design  of  poisoning,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  and  that  wtis  from  a  very  great  engineer 
that  has  suflered  already,  that  was  Mr  Ireland  ;  and  wherein 
I  must  desire  that  you  would  observe  another  thing  that 
falls  but  very  materially,  that  though  Mr  Ireland,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  all  along,  disowned  that  he  was  here  in 
London  in  August,  and  with  great  asseverations  atiirnicd  it, 
it  will  appear  by  the  course  of  our  evidence  that  he  was  hei*e  in 
London  tlien,  and  had  frequently  discourses  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  take  off  the  King  by  poison  :  and  for  that  purpose 
I  mention  it  to  you  as  an  instance  that  poison  >vas  one  of  the 
great  ways  they  intended  to  murder  the  King  by.  And, 
gentlemen,  you  will  collect  from  that  evidence,  what  credit  is  tit 
to  be  given  to  the  words  of  such  dying  men,  and  whether 
living  witnesses  that  are  upon  their  oaths,  are  not  rather  to 
be  believed,  than  those  whoso  concern  it  is  for  more  reasons 
than  one  to  persuade  the  people  they  are  innocent.  And  you 
will  hkewise  collect  that  those  who  have  lived  in  the  fc^in  of 
committing  such  horrid  crimes  as  these  are,  will  not  stick  to 
protect  that  same  church  (which  they  would  propagate  by  those 
crimes)  by  denying  the  plainest  truth.     We  will  not  trouble 
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you  any  further  with  opening  the  evidence,  because  the  wit- 
nesses are  many,  and  their  testimony  various;  but  we  will«ll 
our  witnesses,  and  let  them  tell  it  you  themselves.  We  call 
first  Mr  Dugdale  to  give  you  a  general  account  of  the  plot,  not 
so  much  for  the  proof  of  the  things  here  charged  particalarij 
on  the  prisonei-s,  as  the  general  design. 

^fr  Ward.  Pray,  Sir,  speak  your  knowledge  of  what  yoi 
know  concerning  the  plot  in  general. 

Dugdale.  I  have  for  these  seven  years  known  something  of 
it,  but  nothing  particularly  till  within  these  two  years.  About 
two  years  since  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Ewers, 
Mr  Gavan,  Mr  Peters,  Mr  IjCwsou,  and  some  other  priests, 
I  cannot  now  remember  their  names,  and  they  persuaded  me 
to  be  of  the  management  of  the  business,  for  carrying  on 
the  design,  for  introducing  their  religion,  and  for  killing  of 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  both  those  twothingl 
were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Gavan,  Mr  Ewers,  Mr  Feten^ 
Mr  Lewson,  and  Lord  Stafford, 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  What,  Mr  Gavan  that  was  executed, 
do  you  mean  ] 

Dugdale.  Yes,  he  was  the  man  :  I  have  had  several  packeti 
of  letters?  which  concerned  the  plot  :  all  the  letters  that  caali 
from  Mr  Harcourt,  or  from  any  others  concerning  the  plot,  w€rt 
directed  to  me :  I  have  had  sometimes  eight,  sometimes  nioe^ 
sometimes  more  letters  at  a  time,  but  I  never  saw  any,  almost 
but  they  all  tended  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Scrag gs.  Did  they  shew  you  tbess 
letters,  or  did  you  open  them  ? 

Dugdale.  I  opened  several  of  them,  a  great  many,  vA 
some  of  them  that  I  could  not  handsomely  seal  up  again,  I 
kept. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     They  did  not  know  you  opened  tbent 

Dugdale.     No,  they  did  not  all  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  JuMice.     To  what  purpose  did  they  write  t 

Dugdale.  To  give  instructions  to  Mr  Ewers  how  he  sbooH 
manage  the  affairs  for  carrying  on  the  design,  how  he  mn^ 
go  about  for  raising  money,  and  for  engaging  gentlemen  in  tfc* 
country,  as  particularly  Mr  Gerard  of  Hilderson,  and  lb 
Howard  of  Horecross,  and  Sir  James  Simons,  and  one  gw^ 
man  that  is  dead.  Captain  Atherley.  Several  other  gentle 
men  were  engaged  in  it,  to  be  officers  when  they  bad  aooo*' 
plished  their  business  of  killing  the  King. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,      You  say  they  were  to  be  offioBBj" 
what,  were  they  to  be  military  officers,  or  what  % 

Dugdale,     Yes,  they  were  to  be  military  officers. 
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Sir  Robert  Sawyer,     Was  there  an  army  to  be  raised  ? 

Dugdale,     Yes,  there  was  an  army  8|)okeu  of  to  be  raised. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer     By  whom  1 

Dugdale,  There  was  money  ready  in  July  last,  for  I  saw 
acquittances  that  came  from  St  Omers  that  tlie  money  was 
paid.  But  then  there  was  a  caution  ^iven  to  be  sure  not  to 
make  any  rumour  of  arms  or  any  thing,  till  the  King  was 
despatched. 

Lord  Chief  JxLstice,     Did  they  write  that  in  a  letter  ] 

Dugdale.     They  wrote  that  in  a  letter  directed  to  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     To  youl 

Dugdale.     Yes,  to  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  wrote  that  letter  1 

Dugdale,  I  cannot  be  certain  at  present  who  it  was ;  upon 
recollection  I  can,  may  be,  remember  who  it  was :  it  contained 
that  there  should  be  a  caution  given  to  all,  to  be  sure  that 
none  should  mention  arms,  or  any  thing,  till  the  King  w^as 
deapatched. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,     From  whence  did  that  letter  come  1 

Dugdale.  From  Mr  Hsrcourt,  I  am  cei-tain,  and  in  Mr 
Grove's  |>acket ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  person  that 
wrote  the  letter,  but  I  can  recollect  hereafter  perhaps. 

Lord  Chi^'  Justice.  JJid  it  come  from  beyond  sea,  or 
London  1 

Dugdale.  It  came  from  London,  but  I  suppose  it  came 
thither  from  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  letter  came  to  you,  you  say ;  was 
it  dated  from  any  place  1 

Dugdale.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  dated  from  any 
place ;  there  were  several  letters  that  came  from  all  }mrtA,  »ome 
from  St  Omers,  some  from  Paris,  some  from  Rome. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Pray  what  do  you  know  of  any  corre- 
spondence between  your  principal' agents  in  Staffordshire,  and 
those  conspirators  here  in  London  1 

Dugdtde,     There  was  a  correspondence  between  them. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     Between  whom  ]     Name  them. 

Dugdale,  Betwixt  Mr  Ewers,  Mr  Gavan,  and  Mr  Vavasor, 
these  were  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  betwixt  Mr  Ireland,  Mr  Har- 
court,  Mr  Fen  wick,  and  Mr  Grove,  these  I  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  were  these  last  1 

Dugdale,  In  London  these  [)ersons  were,  they  wrote  con- 
stantly three  times  a  week  letters  into  Statfordshire  about  this 
Imsiness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  pray  was  there  anything  mentioned 
in  any  of  these  letters  concerning  killing  the  King  f 
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Dttgdale,     Yes  there  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  there  anything  plain  of  that  in 
those  letters  ? 

Dugdale.     There  was  in  one  from  Mr  Whitebread. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  did  that  letter  say  ? 

Dugdale.  One  from  him  gave  a  caution  to  Mr 'Ewers,  that 
he  should  be  sure  to  choose  no  persons  but  such  as  were  stout 
and  hardy,  or  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  do  what  1 

Dugdale.     To  kill  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  that  expressed  in  the  letter  f 

Dugdale.     Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  they  write  that  they  should  choose 
hardy  persons  to  kill  the  King]    Was  that  the  subject  of  iti 

Dugdale,     Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was. 

Lord  Chip/  Justice.     Did  it  come  by  the  common  post  1 

Dugdale.  It  did;  but  they  had  devised  it  so,  that  care 
was  taken  they  should  not  be  discovered ;  they  would  set  but 
two  letters  of  their  names  to  them,  and  they  were  directed 
all  to  me,  so  that  I  was  to  bear  all  the  danger. 

Sir  Bob.  Sawyer,  How  was  the  direction  1  Was  it  directed 
plainly  to  you  on  the  outside  1 

Dugdale,  Yes,  it  was ;  and  if  it  were  discovered,  I  was 
sworn  by  Mr  Ewers  to  deny  it,  and  then  they  could  not  be 
discovered. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  Did  they  give  you  any  oath  to  that 
purpose  1 

DugdcUe,  Yes,  I  was  sworn  ten  times  at  least  to  secrecy, 
and  promised  it  on  the  sacrament. 

Sir  Hob.  Sawyer.  Besides  what  came  in  those  letters,  had 
you  any  discourse  with  any  touching  killing  the  Kiug  ? 

Dugdale.     Yes. 

Sir  Rob.  Sawyer,     With  whom  ? 

Dugdale,  With  Mr  Gavan,  Mr  Ewers,  Mr  Lewson,  and 
Lord  Stafford. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Would  they  have  persuaded  you  to 
have  done  it  ] 

Dugdale.  Yes,  I  was  to  have  been  employed  as  an  actor  in 
it,  either  to  have  taken  his  life  away  by  shooting,  or  by  stab- 
bing, or  some  way. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  they  propose  it  to  you,  and  how, 
in  what  manner  would  they  have  you  do  it? 

Dugdale,  No,  my  Lord,  I  was  not  told  absolutely  in  what 
manner ;  but  I  was  directed  to  come  to  London,  and  I  should 
have  instructions  about  it  there. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Tell  us  again  who  they  were  that  did 
solicit  you. 

Dugdctle,  Mr  Ewers,  Mr  Gavan,  Mr  Peters,  Mr  Lewson, 
and  Lord  StaflTord. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,     Lord  Stafford  you  say  ? 

Dugdcde.     Yes,  I  said  so  before,  ray  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  They  engaged  you  in  the  business  in 
general,  you  say,  and  you  were  to  have  directions  about  it  in 
London,  that  Ls  what  you  say  % 

Dugdale,     Yes,  Mr  Ireland  was  to  take  care  of  me  there. 

Sir  Rob,  Saxoyer,  Pray,  Sir,  had  you  discourse  of  the  several 
ways,  what  ways  were  to  be  taken  1 

Dugdale.  I  had  no  particular  way  mentioned,  but  I  was 
told  that  it  was  easy  to  be  done  by  shooting  or  stabbing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  ever  come  to  London  upon 
that  errand  ? 

Dugdale,     No,  never. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  they  had  engaged  you  to  do  the 
thing,  why  did  not  they  send  you  about  it  ] 

Dugdale.     I  was  not  to  come  till  October. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  was  it  that  you  were  engaged 
fintt 

Dugdale,  I  had  particular  intimation  of  the  matter  of  the 
plot  about  two  years  before,  but  I  was  not  to  come  up  till 
October. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Which  October? 

Dugdale,     Last  October. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why,  you  were  engaged  a  great  while 
before,  how  chanced  it  you  were  not  to  come  up  till  October  1 

Dugdale,  I  was  engaged  a  year  and  a  half  before,  but  it 
was  not  then  positively  said  to  me,  that  I  was  to  be  instru- 
mental in  killing  the  King,  till  that  time,  which  was  about 
July,  when  Lord  Stafford  came  down,  and  I  was  to  come  up  in 
October. 

'  Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  thought  you  had  said  that  you  were 
engaged  in  it  a  year  and  a  half  before. 

Dugdale,     That  was  only  in  the  plot  in  general 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  there  no  time  appointed  for  the 
killing  the  King  then  1  When  was  it  that  you  were  first  en- 
gaged to  be  an  instrument  to  take  away  the  King's  life  % 

Dugdale,  Two  years  ago  I  was  spoken  to  about  the  plot, 
but  I  was  not  particularly  assigned  till  the  last  summer,  and 
then  I  was  appointed  to  come  to  London  in  October. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  said  they  then  to  you  1 

Dugdale,     Lord   Stafford  offered    me  £500,   ho  told  me 
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I  should  have  that  for  a  reward  at  present,  and  if  things  wdii 
on,  I  should  have  a  better  reward  when  the  thing  wis  lo- 
complished,  this  was  for  my  present  encouragement 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice,     When  were  you  to  have  the  money) 

Dugdale.     When  I  came  to  London. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Why  did  not  you  come  to  London  theni 

Dugdale,  I  was  to  come  to  London,  but  the  plot  was  broken 
out  and  discovered  first. 

Mr  Ward,  Pi'ay,  do  you  know  of  any  letters  about  the 
death  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  t 

Dugdale,  Yes,  there  was  a  letter  came  down  to  Ix)rd 
Aston's,  directed  to  Mr  Ewers,  it  contained,  "  This  very  nigbt 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  dispatched:''  those  were  the  words 
of  the  letter  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  night  was  that  ? 

Dugdale.  I  have  well  remembered  it  since,  and  it  wss 
Saturday  night,  which  was  about  the  twelfth  of  Octol»er,  or 
thereabouts,  as  I  remember;  it  had  those  words,  "This  veiy 
night  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  dispatched ;"  and  it  wentoi 
with  more  things  relating  to  the  plot,  which  I  cannot  Y^ 
ticularly  now  remember.  I  caught  Mr  Ewers  reading  it,  vA 
said  to  him,  **  Do  you  think  this  is  the  way  to  have  the  dpeiji 
succeed  ?  if  this  do  not  overthrow  the  plot,  I  will  be  hanged." 
"Not  so,"  said  he,  "be  patient,  and  do  not  mistrust  it;  he  wss 
a  man  that  was  used  to  punish  debauched  persons,  and  it  will 
rather  reflect  upon  them  than  us." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  that  letter  come  to  your  hands  1 

Dugdale.     Yes,  it  did,  but  it  was  written  to  Mr  Ewers. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     What  day  did  it  come  to  youl 

Dugdale,     Upon  Monday  morning. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,     When  was  it  written? 

Dugdale.     It  was  wiitten  the  Saturday  night  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  Mr  Ewers  shew  it  you  1  or  didyoo 
break  open  the  letter  ? 

Dugdale,  Mr  Ewers  shewed  it  me  for  encouragemeoti 
that  one  of  our  enemies  was  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Mr  Justice  Wyndliam.     Did  you  rejwrt  it  to  any  body  t 

Dugdale,  Yes,  to  the  parson  of  the  town,  a  relation  ci 
Lord  Aston's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  his  name  ? 

Dugdale,  Mr  Sandwich ;  I  said  to  him  and  Mr  FhilUfii 
"  Do  you  not  hear  of  a  knight,  a  justice  of  Westminster,  thai  il 
killed  ? "  "  No,"  said  they,  "  we  hear  nothing  of  it :  *  bttk  4 
seems  Mr  Sandwich  went  to  dinner  and  there  reported  it 

^  See  Whitehread^a  case,  ante^  p.  644. 
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Lord  Chif/ Juetice.  Why  did  they  look  upon  Sir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey  as  such  an  enemy  to  tlieni ) 

Dagdale.  They  hud  trusted  liiin  before,  but  he  began  to  be 
strict  with  Dr  OutMi,  seurcliing  and  Jirying  into  all  tlie  whnie 
concern,  uH  Mr  Ewera  told  me  (for  1  knew  do  more  than  lie 
informed  me  of)  no  they  thought  good  to  take  him  oC 

Sir  Rob.  Sawyer.  UeulltMueii,  will  you  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions? 

Corhr.  I  would  linve  been  glad  to  haTe  heard  what  he 
said,  but  T  could  not  beiir  the  teutb  part. 

Sir  Rah.  Sav-yer.  GeiUlemea,  there  ia  nothing  that  does 
particularly  reflect  upon  you  at  tlie  bar,  but  only  proves  the 
pmontl  design  of  the  plot. 

Sir  Georfft  }}'u&ema}t.  It  is  the  worst  made  out  that  ever 
I  tbiiik  wati  tried. 

ihigdale.  If  tliere  be  any  more  questiooB,  that  your  Lord- 
ship  or  tlie  court  will  be  pleased  to  ask  me,  I  will  be  sure  to 
wiawi^r  them. 

Lord  CKi^Jiutitx.  I  will  tell  yon  the  effect  of  what  he 
says,  and  tliat  is  this ;  ho  Bi^aka  in  gpiierat,  that  thei'e  was  a 
l^ot  to  bring  in  popery,  and  in  ordrr  to  that,  the  best  way 
was  to  kill  the  King ;  und  ia  that  jiurpose,  there  were  several 
letters  aent  weekly  into  Btalfordshire,  and  very  often  directed 
by  the  cover  to  him,  whert^in  were  seven  or  eight  several 
letters,  8«  from  Ireland,  Harwiurt,  and  Grove,  to  people  that 
were  in  Staffordsliire ;  that  is,  to  Ewera,  Lewsou,  and  Varaaor; 
uid  many  times  tliey  wrote  concerning  going  on  with  this  jilot 
of  killing  the  King,  that  they  muRt  uue  great  secrecy  in  it,  and 
made  mention  of  what  oiBcera  they  should  have  for  an  army 
■to  iupport  that  niatlf^r,  when  they  had  done ;  they  enguged 
bim  particularly  first,  about  two  years  ago^  to  be  one  in  it,  but 
more  precisely  in  last  June  or  July  twelvemonth,  and  he  sUonld 
faave  gone,  he  says,  in  October  to  London,  in  order  to  it ;  and 
ther«  Le  should  have  directions  from  Ireland,  how  he  should 
manage  fainiseir.  And  he  gives  you  an  account,  that  Lord 
Btaflbrd  promised  him  he  shatild  have  XoOu  as  part  of  his 
reward,  and  when  the  work  was  done,  he  should  be  better 
gratified ;  and  he  sayn,  he  intended  to  have  gone  up  in  October 
to  this  purpose,  but  the  plot  broke  out,  and  he  was  prevented. 

Sir  Rob.  Saioyer.  Piay,  Mr  Dugclnle,  you  have  been  for- 
merly examined,  did  you  hear  anything  of  a  massacre  t  or  of 
any  particular  persons  to  be  murdered,  besides  the  King  and 
Duke  of  Monmouth } 

Dttgdale.  I  do  not  remember  any  in  particular,  but  those 
two ;  but  in  general,  they  intended  to  cut  off  all  Protestants. 
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Mr  Ward.     All  Protestants  f 

Dugdale.     Yes. 

Mr  Jtistice  Atkins,  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  induce  them  to  have 
so  much  confidence  in  you  ?  Had  you  any  such  zeal  for  their 
religion  ] 

Dugdale,  Yes,  insomuch  that  they  thought  I  was  a  prieii 
in  the  country. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  Had  you  been  free  of  your  purse  1  did 
you  give  them  any  money  1 

jiugdale.  Yes,  I  gave  them  f<Jr  this,  and  for  praying  for 
my  soul,  £400,  secured  upon  a  deed  of  land ;  I  promised  them 
another  £100  when  they  made  moan  for  the  want  of  monej; 
when  Mr  Peters  said  if  they  did  not  make  more  haste 
with  their  contributions,  they  should  be  at  a  great  loss; 
and  Mr  Gavan  promised  me,  I  should  be  canonized  for  ft 
saint. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  had  you  given  the  £400 1 

Dugdale.  I  had  given  it  them  in  money,  it  was  upon  ft 
deed  of  land,  which  was  conveyed  to  Mr  Gerrard,  and  was  to  bl 
sold  for  raising  the  money. 

Corker.  Mr  Dugdale,  you  make  mention  of  a  certain  let- 
ter sent  from  London  here,  from  Mr  Harcourt ;  but  not  Mr 
Harcourt  s  letter,  in  which  letter  you  say  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  King  should  be  killed,  and  that  an  army  should 
be  raised,  and  some  such  matters  of  grand  design.  Sir,  do  DOt 
you  know  from  whom  that  letter  came  1 

Dugdale.  I  cannot  directly  at  present  call  to  mind  thi 
person's  name,  I  may  by  and  by,  perhaps. 

Corker.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  appeal  to  the  court,  and  b^  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  whether  a  letter  of  that  vast  conoenh 
ment,  about  killing  the  King,  the  destruction  of  the  natioi^ 
and  the  raising  of  an  army,  should  be  sent  from  a  man  that  he 
himself  does  not  know,  nor  can  tell  his  name,  nor  the  pUce  tUl 
letter  came  from.  That  a  man  should  be  so  mad  to  send  bf  ^ 
the  common  post  a  letter  of  such  vast  concern,  and  yet  nei* 
ther  the  party  to  whom,  nor  the  party  from  whom  it  caiM^ 
be  remembered. 

Dugdale.  I  can  give  you  satisfaction,  as  to  some  letM 
I  have  received,  I  can  tell  you  in  particular  from  wheaiflft 
they  came.  One  came  from  Paris  to  St  Omers,  and  so  from  81 
Omers  to  London,  and  from  thence  by  a  special  messengato 
Tixall  in  Staffordshire ;  and  Lord  Aston  and  Mr  Ewen  xtfl 
it  one  night,  in  my  sight,  in  the  parlour. 

Corker.     Just  now  he  said  it  was  by  a  special 
before  he  said,  the  letters  came  by  a  common  post. 
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Dugdale,  I  speak  of  another  letter  now,  than  those  1 
spake  of  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  did,  indeed,  say  before,  that  there 
was  a  letter  as  you  repeat  it,  that  had  the  importance  of  kill- 
ing the  King,  but  he  could  not  particularly  charge  himself 
with  the  person  that  wrote  it,  but  said  he,  I  can  now  remem- 
ber another  letter,  sent  by  a  special  messenger,  and  he  will  tell 
you  who  that  letter  was  written  by,  and  who  it  came  from. 
From  whom  came  it  ? 

Corker,     That  was  only  to  correct  a  former  lie. 

Dugdale,  There  was  J.  W.  written  to  it,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  from  Sir  John  Warner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Where  was  it  dated  1  Whence  did  it 
oomel 

Dugdale,  There  was  one  from  Paris,  it  was  first  begun  at 
Paris,  where  advice  was  first  to  be  had,  and  assistance  was 
promised,  how  it  should  be  carried  on,  and  they  thought  it 
was  the  best  way,  after  they  had  killed  the  King,  for  the  pa- 
pists to  give  the  first  alarm,  that  it  was  the  still  King>killing 
Presbyterians  that  had  done  that  act,  and  that  then  the 
Church  of  England  men  would  be  more  willing  to  join  with  the 
papists  to  cut  them  off. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter? 

Dugdule,  This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter.  And 
the  letters  from  London  said,  they  thought  it  good  advice, 
there  were  several  lords  in  England  set  their  hands  to  it,  ac- 
knowledging it  as  good  advice :  and  in  that  very  letter  there 
was  an  army  mentioned,  that  there  should  be  an  army  ready  to 
cat  off  those  that  should  escape  having  their  throats  cut. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  brought  that  letter  ? 

Dugdale,  I  do  not  know  who  brought  it  from  London  to 
Boscobel,  but  there  was  a  special  messenger  bi*ought  it  thence 
to  Tixall,  and  his  name  was  Carrington. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  several  lords  set  their  hands 
to  it ;  what  lords  were  they  1 

Dugdale,  I  have  formerly  mentioned  them,  there  was 
Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Bellasis,  and  Lord  Arundel. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  To  what  purjx)se  did  they  set  their 
hands  to  it  1 

Dugdale,     That  they  approved  it  as  good  advice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then,  gentlemen,  this  is  that  he  says. 
Here  is  a  letter  brought  by  one  Carrington,  to  Lord  Aston's, 
the  substance  of  it  was  to  justify  killing  the  King,  by  the 
raising  an  army,  and  that  this  letter  came  from  St  Omers, 
and  that  it  had  the  letters  J.  W.  subscribed  to  it,  which  was 
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supposed  to  be  Sir   Jobn   Wuruer,   aud   that   thb   le>tter  i 
loiiketl   Ujioa  by  some  iq   Londtin,  and  tbey,  approving   it, 
their  huuds  to  it  aa  good  advice,  atid  tLea  sent  it  down  in 
the  country. 

Corker.  Was  the  letter  dated  from  St  Omere  I  Was  I 
Omera  written  iu  the  inside,  whiit  aay  you)     Speak. 

Dugdale.     There   were   three    lett^ra    that   can 
packet  from  5t  Omera ;  one  came  from  Faiis,  another  Iroi 
St  Omers,  and  another  from  I,ondon. 

Lord  Chief  Jjnttice.     And  all  these  in  one  cover! 

Dugdale.     Yes. 

Sir  Georgt  Wakeman.  How  could  the  aame  cover  corer  A 
those  lettt^rs  1 

Diigdftle.     All  the  iBttcrs  were  covered  in  Grove's  packet. 

Lord  CkiefJugtiee.     Here  is  the  matter ;  he  eiipposes 
'was  a  letter  written,'  first  at  Paris,  aud  that  is  thtin  sent  to  I 
Omers ;  and  then  there  was  a  letter  writti'n  then:,  by  Sir  Jot 
Warner,  or  some  of  tlieni,  and  sent  to  l^ndon,  aud  perused  i 
Eugliuid,  by  the  Ixirds,  and  all  sent  iu  one  cover  into  StsSur 

CorJcer.  Your  Ijordnliip  makes  sense  of  it,  but  Le  tnai 
none  Imt  con  trad  iction^.  and  said  he  did  not  know  whnu 
it  came,  nor  who  wrote  it.  You  suy,  sir,  you  were  one  of  tho 
to  kill  the  King ;  pray  wh^n  were  you  to  kill  the  King  t 

Dvytialt.  in  October,  1  was  to  have  done  it,  when 
came  up. 

Corker.     My  Lord,  here  is  a  plot  and  a  design  driven  a 
several  ways,  to  murder  the  King.      Ir  Oatet,  in  liia  uamti* 
as  I  perceive,  gives  us  a  description  of  several  oontrivances  ii 
were  made  use  of  to  commit  this   murder,     He,    in   all 
descriptions,  tclts  us  only,  us  I  bike  it',  of  three  wuys  of  kiUio 
tho  King,  the  one  by  Uriivc  and  Pickeiing,  another  by  l' 
ruffians,  I  know  not  whum,  a  third  by  |K>ison  ;  now  ]>r  Ottta 
in  all  his  relations,  makes  not  any  meiitioa  of  a  fourth  deeig 
to  kill  the  King,  or  of  any  other  plot   or  design  in  Londa 
to  kill  the   King;  but  he  Buys,  if  Grove  and  Pickering  miai 
carried,  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  four  i-ufiians,  aud  they  nut 
carrying,  it  was  to  be  domn  by  {loison,  now  comes  h«  with 
thing  that  never  was  thought  of  before,  that  Oates  never  givii 
any  relation  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  then  1 

Corker.     He,  my  Lonl,  telU  us,  that  this  was  to  be  dons  i 
October,  when  all  the  other  things  that  were  to  be  dut 
past;  and  why  should  they  design  to  kill  the  King  iu  Ootoboi 
when  it  was  to  be  done  before  in  July  or  Auguiit } 
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Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Look  you,  the  first  part  of  your 
objection,  wlu»rein  you  say  he  names  but  three  ways  of  killing 
the  King,  what  do  you  infer  from  that?  that  because  this 
gentleman  says  there  was  a  fourtli,  there  was  not.  Dr  Gates 
told  you  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  matter,  but  he  does  not 
undertake  to  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  plot  or  ])lotters  in 
this  affair.  If  you  make  any  reasonable  objection  against 
Mr  Du^ifdalc*B  testimony,  I  will  allow  it,  but  tht'se  inferences 
I  must  not.  That  this  is  a  strange  story  of  Mr  Dugdale's, 
because  it  is  not  part  of  Oates's  discovery,  is  that  a  reasonable 
objection  ?  But  for  the  latter  j)art,  that  Dr  Gates  stiys  the 
King  was  to  hare  been  killed  in  July  or  August,  therefore 
what  should  they  think  of  killing  him  in  Gctober,  he  tells  you, 
that  in  June  and  July  they  engaged  him  in  the  general  plot, 
first  to  be  instrumental  in  killing  the  King,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  gone  till  Gctober  to  London  to  do  it. 

Corker.     When  the  thing  was  done. 

Mr  Justice  Wipidham.  No,  no,  because  the  thing  was  not 
done,  or  because  it  might  miscarry  by  others,  therefore  he  was 
to  come  then. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  They  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be 
done,  or  by  what  hand  it  would  be  done ;  therefore  they  were 
engaging  as  many  as  they  could,  provided  the  thing  were  not 
done. 

Marshal,  Amongst  other  things  that  seem  to  render  his 
testimony  suspected,  there  is  one  which  is  taken  from  the 
common  practice  of  all  men,  in  cases  of  like  nature,  for  where 
thei^  is  danger  in  matters  of  cone  rnment,  men  are  very 
circumspect  who  they  choose,  and  make  choice  of  as  few  as 
possible;  but  now  here  is  |)erson  after  person,  conspiring 
without  end,  and  letters  to  this  person,  and  to  that  person,  and 
nothing  is  proved  to  be  done  \x\k>u  it,  so  that  here  is  the  greatest 
confusion  imaginable,  an  hundred  of  men,  nay,  almost  a  whole 
nation  are  aa^uainted  with  it,  when  a  few  might  serve  the 
turn. 

Sir  Bob,  Satn/er.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  known  to  the 
whole  nation,  when  it  was  so  close  a  conspiracy  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  You  that  are  at  the  bar;  we  do 
not  object  to  what  you  say,  as  to  the  way  of  it,  but  as  to  the 
time  that  you  deliver  it  in ;  it  ia  the  course,  that  you  deliver 
}Our  objections  when  the  King's  evidence  is  done;  indeed 
when  the  King's  counsel  have  done  what  questions  they  have 
to  ask  of  the  witnesses,  then  you  may  ask  them  what  questions 
you  will,  but  for  the  observations  that  you  would  make  by 
way  of  objection  to  the  evidence,  and  as  to  their  credit,  you 
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should  reserve  tLat  to  the  last,  wliea  the  King's  evideo 

Prisoners.     My  Lord,  we  desire  we  may  be  allowed 
ink  and  pajier. 

Mr  Recorder  Jefferiea.     Let  them  have  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Indeed  there  is  one  thing  very  con- 
siderable on  your  eide,  and  it  is  fit  there  should  be  an  act.*ount 
^iveD  of  it.  It  is  very  strange,  that  a  thing  of  that  nature 
should  be  written  so  plain,  I  mean  the  killing  of  the  King,  in  a 
letter  that  should  be  sent  by  the  common  post ;  what  suy  yon 
to  thati 

Dugdale.  Mr  Ewers  did  it  for  no  other  end  in  the  world, 
but  that  they  int^ndal,  if  it  should  be  discovered,  all  ^oold  ' 
flung  upon  ma ;  I  waa  awom  to  deny  it,  they  were  to  go  fl 

Lord  Chief  JiLttics.     What  were  the  words  of  the  letter] 

Dugiiale.     In  that  of  Mr  Whitebread's,  i 
downright  plainly,  he  should  choose  such  as  were  hai'dy, 
ttie  killing  of  the  King. 

Lord  GltUf  Justice,     And  how  did  that  letter  come  t 

Dwjdaie.     By  the  coniinoii  post. 

Sir  George  Wakenmn.     No  man  living  can  believe  it, 

^fr  Justice  I'eml/crloii.  There  was  no  mention  of  Ewet% 
on  the  outside,  nor  no  name  to  it,  was  thet'el 

Dugdale.     None  at  all,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.     No  name  to  the  lettenit 

Dugdale.     Only  the  two  first  letters  of  their  nameiL 

Marshal,  ^ould  they,  in  Bitch  case,  can  any  mat 
be  so  mad  as  to  venture  their  lives,  and  all,  for  tliey  k: 
what )  "Would  the  Lords,  whose  names,  he  says,  were  sub- 
scribed to  one  of  the  letters,  engage  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  signing  of  a  letter,  wherein  both  were  so  much  endangered, 
and  commit  it  to  such  hazard  1 

Mumley.  Would  they  set  their  handfi  to  such  iv  lettor,  aa 
they  could  not  be  certaitj  into  whose  hands  it  might  comet 
and  he  eaya,  he  does  not  know  who  it  came  from. 

Mr  Justice  Pumberton.  Mr  Dugdate,  waa  tliat  lettei"  by  t- 
common  post,  that  the  Loi'ds  set  their  hands  to  J 

Ihtgdale.      No,  it  wa.s  by  n  special  messenger. 

Lord  Chief  Juslia.  Liiok  you,  gentlemen,  the  an!)Wi>r  that 
he  gives  to  your  objection  is  thitt ;  yon  say  it  is  strange,  und 
indeed  it  is  so,  thnt  such  a  design  should  be  written  so  plain  in 
English,  in  a  letter ;  but  ha  Buys  there  was  nobody  in  danger 
by  it,  but  himself,  for  there  waa  nobody  coiild  tell  from  whence 
it  came,  because  only  two  letters  of  the  name  wei-e  suliscribed ; 
and,  says  he,  it  was  directed  to  me  only,  and  iio  I  might  bikve 
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suffered,  but  Ewers's  name  was  not  mentioned,  to  whom  it  was 
intended  to  go. 

Eumley,  Yet  he  says  he  does  not  certainly  know  who  it 
came  from. 

Mr  Recorder.  Gentlemen,  you  have  your  proper  time  for 
that,  if  you  will  make  any  remarks. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Will  you  ask  him  any  more  questions? 
As  for  your  arguments,  you  must  not  use  them  now. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Isorth,  But  they  have  desired  pen,  ink, 
and  paper ;  is  it  given  to  them  ? 

Mr  Recorder.  You  must  allow  the  prisoners  pen,  ink,  and 
|iaper,  if  they  desire  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Ay,  all  of  them,  if  they  would  have  it. 
Mr  Dugdale,  this  letter  that  came  from  Whitebread,  it  came 
with  others,  did  it  not  ? 

Dugdale,     Yes,  my  Lord,  it  did. 

Lord.  Chief  Justii'e.     The  cover  was  directed  to  you. 

Dugdale,     Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Had  the  other  letters  particular  di- 
rections, to  particular  persons  1 

Dugdale.     Every  letter  was  directed  to  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What,  besides  the  cover  1 

Dugdale.     Yes,  besides  the  cover. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Who  were  you  to  communicate  them 
tol 

Dugdale.  Tliey  had  a  particular  mark  that  they  were 
known  by,  there  was  always  a  black  cross  upon  them.  I  was 
to  give  them  to  Mr  Ewers,  and  he  was  to  communicate  them 
to  others  concerned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  was  upon  the  other  letters  1 

Dugdale,     I  had  no  letters  but  what  I  delivered  to  Ewers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  he  the  only  man  that  they  were 
delivered  to  1 

Dugdale.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    And  he  distributed  them  as  he  pleased  1 

Dugdale.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Had  you  more  marks  than  one] 

Dugdale.     No,  my  Lord,  no  more  marks  than  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  So  you  were  only  agent  between 
Mr  Ewers  and  them,  and  none  else  ? 

Mr  Justice  WyndJiarn.  They  were  all  directed  to  you,  how 
did  he  know  who  they  were  to  go  to  1 

Dugdale.  I  was  to  deliver  them  to  him,  and  he  dispersed 
them  to  the  several  persons,  and  he  rode  constantly  abroad 
about  it. 
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Lord  CInif  Juslke.     Were  there  sevei-al  tiiarka  to 
who  they  were  to  ? 

Dur/duU,  My  Lord,  lie  knew,  by  cnnvctra 
their  sevaral  liands,  and  so  could  tell,  by  whi 
wliat  WB.B  intended,  and  what  the  btislness 
wliora. 

Corker.  There  must  have  been  Bsveral  IransactionR, 
a  man  must  have  received  several  li-tters,  before  he  ki 
anotlier'a  haiid. 

Afr  Juatiee  Pembcrton,     Will  you  ask  him  any  qiiestioiul 
you  muxt  not  argue  upon  it  yet. 

Riimlei/.     How   iiiimy   letters   came    to  you,    pray,   from 
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A  buiidrod,  I  believe,  in  two  years  time. 
From  how  many  sevend  peraounl    Methlnks  yon 
ce  some  of  those  li^  [lei's. 

There  were  letters  from  Sir  John  Warner  very 
not  remember  h11, 
Methinks'  you   might   be    more  ready  in   ' 


evidence,  thiin  U[ion  every  turn  to  suy,  you  cannot  remember. 
Have  you  none  of  tho^e  letteral 

Buff'Iale.  I  burnt  those  letters  I  kept,  before  I  intended 
to  discover  the  pint ;  but  in  a  multitude  of  letters,  it  is  hard  to 
(#11  particulars,  I  tell  you  whut  I  remember  of  them. 

Corker.  You  make  mention  of  kLIing  the  King,  and 
raising  an  army,  and  these  were  specified  in  two  letters,  fn 
those  matters  which  concerned  the  raising  of  an  army,  were 
thers  only  tetters,  no  commissionB  sent,  for  the  raJKing  of  for 
Did  you  never  see  any  of  the  offieefs)  Did  you  neve 
munioate  with  any  of  tiieml 

Zord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  any  commiaaiona  fi 

Dugdale.     No,  I  never  saw  any  of  them. 

Lord  Chlff  Jmliee.     Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  that  w 
intends^  to  be  officers  1 

DugdaU.     Yea,  I  have. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     Kiime  tliem. 

Duffdale.     Sir  James  Symontt,  and   Mr  Howard,  I 
talked  with  them. 

Lord  Chief  Juttiee.     With  thera  two) 

Dugdalt.     And  with  Uaptaiu  Aldcrley,  who  is  dead. 

Corker.     Why,  there  are  three  olUcers  towards  tho  r 
of  several  thousands  of  men. 

Mr  Juttiee  Pembtrtoa.     Look  you,  Mr  Corker,  you  i 
direct  yourself  to  the  court,  and  propose  your  question!  faei . 

Corker.     Mr  Dugdale  tells  us,  that  tor  the  [iromoting  t 
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design,  that  he  gave  £400  and  with  the  same  breath  says,  he 
was  to  receive  £500.     Methinks  this  is  to  do  and  undo. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Pray  keep  this  arguing  of  yours  till 
the  last 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  The  Court  has  told  you  already, 
this  is  not  proper  for  you.  It  is  true,  you  must  have  liberty  to  | 
ask  questions,  because  there  are  some  questions  that  else  may 
be  forgotten,  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost :  but  when  you 
have  asked  those  questions,  make  your  own  observations  upon 
them  in  private  to  yourselves,  and  afterwards  it  will  be  time 
for  you  to  argue  u|X)n  it  to  the  jury,  when  the  King's  counsel 
shall  have  done  their  evidence :  but  now  to  make  these  in- 
ferences will  do  you  little  service,  and  cannot  be  permitted. 

Dugdale,  "My  Lord,  I  desire  to  answer  it  now.  It  was 
liOrd  Stafford  that  promised  .me  the  money,  and  I  went 
to  know  from  Mr  Ewers  what  it  meant,  because  I  had  given 
my  money  before,  and  Lord  Stafford  did  not,  I  suppose,  know 
anything  of  it. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,  How  long  before  was  it  that  you  gave 
the  money  1 

Dn^gdale,  Two  or  three  years  before ;  at  the  beginning, 
when  the  plot  for  introducing  their  religion  was  first  disclosed 
to  me. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,  He  was  a  great  zealot,  but  Lord 
Stafford  supposed  the  money  might  quicken  him. 

Dugdale,  It  was  for  my  encouragement,  I  should  have  a 
greater  reward  afterwaixls. 

Corker,  He  received  the  money,  I  suppose,  when  he  was 
in  prison  for  debt,  rather  than  for  anything  else. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.    You  may  observe  that  by  and  by. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  this  is  what  he  has  said, 
it  is  all  in  general,  and  he  does  not  name  any  of  you  four : 
here  was  a  general  contrivance,  he  says,  to  bring  in  popery; 
I  am  afraid  tliat  is  too  true ;  and  as  the  best  way  to  effect  that,  I 
they  resolved  to  kill  the  King ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  is  too 
true  too,  for  it  was  indeed  the  likeliest  wav. 

Mr  Ward,  Mr  Prance,  pray  will  you  give  the  court  an  Pnne^t 
account,  only  in  general,  of  what  you  know  of  any  design  that  **^"** 
was  on  foot  at  this  time  ? 

Prance,  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  Michaelmas,  I 
went  to  Mr  Ireland's  chamber,  in  Kussel  Street,  where  were 
Mr  Fenwick  and  Mr  Grove,  they  were  discoursing  of  50,000 
men  that  were  to  be  raised,  for  settling  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  1  asked  Mr  Fenwick,  how  that  could  be  done  1  And 
lie  said,  vei'j  easily,  in  a  short  time.     I  asked  him,  what  poor 
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tradesmen  could  do !     And  he  aaid,  I  need  not  fear,  for'H 

luld  have  church  work  enough,  to  make  ci'Ucifixea,  basLos  ■; 
candlestick  a. 

Mr  Jiutice  ACkint.     You  are  a  working  goldsmith  ? 

France.  Yes.  I  asked,  who  should  govern  them  1  And 
he  Baid,  Lord  Fowis,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Arundel,  Lord 
Bellasis,  and  Lord  Petre.  Two  or  three  days  after  that,  Grovo 
came  to  my  shop  to  buy  some  spoons  for  a  christening  ;  and  I 

d  him,  what  office  ho  was  to  have  1  He  said,  he  did  not 
Icnow,  but  Lord  Bellusis,  Lord  Fowie,  and  Lord  Fetre,  had 
commissions  to  govern  the  army.  After  that,  I  went  to  Mr 
Faston  in  Duke  Street,  to  know  how  I  could  direct  a  lettcfj!  | 
after  a  little  time,  we  fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  s  ~  ' 
of  the  times.  He  told  me  the  Lords  had  given  out  commi 
siona,  ono  was  to  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  in  Norfolk,  anotb 
to  Mr  Stonor  in  Oxfordshire,  another  to  Mr  Talbot  of  Longford 
He  said  that  they  had  given  commissions  to  raise  an  army. 

Mr  Ward.     What  was  that  army  to  do  1 

Prance.     To  settle  the  Catholic  religion. 

Mr  Ward.    Did  you  hear  anything  of  killing  the  King  ? 

France.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  C/tie/ Justice.  "Who  told  you  what  you  apeak  of  about 
the  commisaions  ? 

France.    Mr  Paston,  my  Lord,  in  Duke  Street 

Lord  Chief  Justice.      Was  he  a  priest] 

Prance.     No,  but  ho  kept  some  in  his  house,  and  they  « 
asa  every  morning. 

Lord  Chief  JiMlite.     Is  he  of  a 

Franre.     He  was  a  counsellor, 
he  hath  an  estate  of  five  or  six  hnu 

Ltyrd  Ckitf  Juatiee.     Kow  go  o 

France.     He   said,  there  were 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  and  one  Talbot  of  Longford. 

Lord  Chit/ Juittice.     When  was  it  he  told  you  i! ' 

Praxet.     In  August  lost. 

Lord  Chiff  JtuCiee.     Did  he  say  they  had  commtsaiona  b 
to  them  1 

Francs.     They  had  them  in  the  country,  where  they  ^ 
to  raise  their  troops :  I  heard  of  more,  but  I  only  remembered 
those  three. 

Mr  Ward.     Do  you  know  one  Messenger  I 
France.     Yes. 

Mr  Ward.     Wliat  discourse  had  you  with  him  t 
Prance.     My  Lord's  hutier  told  me — 
Lord  Chirf  Jiutice.    Who  told  you  t 
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France.     My  Lord's  butler. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  Lord  ? 

Prance,  Lord  Arundel.  He  waited  then  on  one  Sheldon, 
that  was  almoner  to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  told  me, 
Ibat  Mr  Messenger  was  to  kill  the  King,  and  he  was  to  have  a 
good  reward  for  the  same.  Soon  after,  I  was  going  over  Lin- 
eolns  Lin  Fields,  and  met  Messenger,  I  asked  him  why  he  j 
vonld  kill  the  King.  He  seemed  to  be  surprised,  and  starting 
tiek  said,  "Who  told  you  that?"  Said  I,  "Your  butler  told 
•e."  "Oh,"  said  he,  "we  are  quite  off  that  now:"  I  was 
going  away,  and  he  called  me  back,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  and  drmk  with  him.  "  No,"  said  T,  "  I  cannot  stay  at  this 
timeL"  "However,  pray,"  said  he,  "keep  counsel,  for  we  are 
effthat  now." 

Mr  Ward,     Will  you  ask  the  witness  any  questions  1 

Corker,  Yes,  my  Lord.  Those  commissions  you  speak  of, 
"When  were  fchey  sent  1  in  August  ? 

Prance,  No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  but  that  Mr  Paston  told  me 
cithern  in  August.     I  cannot  tell  the  day. 

Sir  Robert  Saioyer.  If  you  observe,  gentlemen,  he  only 
tettg  you  what  some  of  the  priests  and  persons  of  your  religion 
teqiudnted  him  with ;  not  anything  particularly  against  you. 

Mr  Ward.     Then  next  we  call  Mr  Jennison. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Mr  Jennison,  give  the  court  an  ac- 
■•imnt  of  what  you  know  of  any  design  in  hand,  or  what  dis- 
•wree  you  had  with  any  person  about  such  a  thing. 

Jennison,  In  the  month  of  June,  1678,  I  was  at  Mr 
•wand's  chamber  in  Kussel  Street,  next  the  White  Hart. 
3kt6  arose  a  discourse  about  religion,  and  some  hopes  there 
^•we^  he  said,  that  the  Romish  religion  should  be  publicly 
fffvned  again  in  England;  when  I  came  in,  I  remember  Mr 
mand  said  there  was  only  one  in  the  way,  that  stopped  the 
Wb^  and  hindered  the  Catholic  religion  from  flourishing  in 
K^Iand  again ;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  poison  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  was  by  when  he  said  so  ? 

Jennison,     His  sister. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Name  her.  Sir. 

Jennison,     Mrs  Anne  Ireland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  else  1 
Jennison,     None  else. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Then  there  were  only  you,  and  Ireland, 
Dd  his  Bister.  And  you  say,  that  they  were  discoui'sing  con- 
ming  their  hopes  of  bringing  in  religion,  and  Ireland  said, 
lere  was  but  one  in  the  way,  and  that  it  was  not  a  hard  mat- 
r  to  poison  the  King. 
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Jennison.  Yes,  my  Lord ;  and  so  I  not  knowing  anytluDg 
at  all  of  the  plot,  or  ima^ning  the  design,- answered,  **P6^ 
haps  it  may  be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  very  horrid  thing  if  it 
should."  Then  Mrs  Ireland  rebuked  her  brother,  and  afiked 
him  why  he  talked  so.  He  answered  with  some  salvo  or 
other,  that  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  par- 
sued  the  discourse  about  religion,  and  told  him,  I  thon^t 
it  would  never  come  in  by  violence,  and  that  it  was  a  gml 
scandal  to  religion  for  the  professors  of  it  to  propagate  and 
promote  it  by  any  such  ways :  I  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Gun- 
powder treason,  of  the  ill  success  it  had,  and  the  great  injuiy 
it  did  to  the  cause.  He  answered,  '*That  was  only  a  state 
trick,  an  invention  of  Lord  CeciFs." 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Ay,  they  do  say  so,  I  know;  were  yoa 
a  papist  then  ] 

Jennison,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  one  still? 

Jennison,     No,  my  Lord. 

Ward.  Mr  Jennison,  were  you  with  him  again  at  any 
time  ]  And  what  time  was  it  that  you  met  him,  as  yoa  re- 
member ] 

Jennison,    The  19th  of  August,  after  I  came  from  Windsor 

Lord  Chipf  Justice,     Where  did  you  see  him? 

Jennison,     At  his  own  chamber  in  Russel  Street. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  do  you  so  precisely  remember 
the  day,  that  it  was  the  19th  of  August] 

Jennison.  By  this ;  the  beginning  of  August  I  went  to 
Tunbridge  with  ]Mr  Tonstall  and  another  gentleman,  and  there 
I  stayed  till  the  14th,  when  I  came  to  town,  and  stayed  two 
or  three  days,  and  on  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
Windsor  to  take  my  leave  of  Mr  Bowes,  being  to  go  down 
into  the  north ;  there  I  stayed  all  Sunday,  and  came  bade 
again  on  Monday  morning,  and  came  to  town  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  19th  as  I  have  considered  it  since  it  was,  and  a 
Monday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Tlien  you  went  to  Ii-elaud^s  cham- 
ber 1 

Jennison,     Yes,  then  I  went  to  Mr  Ireland's  chamber. 

Lord  C hief  Justice.  By  the  oath  you  have  taken,  becan« 
it  is  very  material,  not  to  your  cause,  but  it  shews  how  fit  it 
is  that  the  world  should  know  with  what  truth  or  falsehood 
these  men  dare  die,  and  this  man  did  in  particular.  It 
affirmed  by  him  to  the  very  last  of  his  breath,  that  he 
never  here  in  London  after  the  third  of  August,  till 
time  in  September,  but  was  all  the  while  in  Staffordshift}: 
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iad  they  did  at  the  last  trial  produce  Sir  John  Southcot,  and 
lb  coachman,  and  his  lady,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
witnesses,  to  give  an  account  where  he  was  from  the  third  of 
Aigvst,  all  along,  till  the  middle  of  September ;  they  testified 
Ibat  they  kept  sixteen  days  together  in  his  company;  and 
nodaced  people  in  Cheshire  to  say,  that  they  saw  him  there. 
onefore  I  do  now  ask  you  upon  your  oath,  Are  you  sure  that 
JOQ  saw  Ireland  here  the  19th  of  August? 

Jenmson,     Tes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  swear  that  positively? 

Jennison,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  He  will  tell  you  the  discoui*se  he  had 
vith  him  then. 

Jennison.  After  that  I  came  to  Mr  Ireland's  chamber,  I 
udostood  he  was  newly  come  out  of  Stafifordshire.  And  he 
palled  off  his  boots  while  I  was  there  upon  the  frame  of  a  table, 
cr  else  upon  a  jack,  I  cannot  positively  tell  which,  I  believe 
ipoQ  a  frame  of  a  table.  I  asked  how  all  our  friends  did  in 
oiffordshire  ?  He  told  me,  very  well,  and  that  they  would 
te  f^aA  to  see  me  there.  He  asked  me,  whence  I  came,  and 
^ere  I  had  been  ?  I  told  him,  I  had  been  at  Windsor.  He 
iiked,  what  news  ?  how  the  court  diverted  themselves  1  I  told 
lim,  I  understood  his  Majesty  took  great  delight  in  hawking, 
•nd  fishing,  and  chiefly  in  fishing,  and  used  to  go  out  very 
iviy  in  the  morning,  accompanied  only  with  three  or  four 
penions  of  ([uality. 

Lord  Chisf  Justice.  Did  he  ask  you  what  company  he 
ImH    Or  did  you  tell  him  of  your  own  accord  ? 

Jennison.  No,  I  told  him  of  my  own  accord,  that  the  King 
Wwk  out  very  early,  and  had  but  little  company  with  him. 
^lord,"  said  he,  "I  wonder  the  King  should  go  so  thinly 
larded,  he  were  easily  taken  off,  I  wonder  he  should  go  so 
4pin."  Said  I,  "God  forbid,  sure  nobody  would  be  so  wicked;" 
iid  then  he  qualified  it  by  some  expression;  so  that  at  that 
fae  I  made  no  ill  reflection  upon  it,  till  after  the  plot  broke 
ittt^  then  discoursing  of  it  to  my  father  and  my  sisters,  I  said, 
**I  wish  it  be  not  true,  pray  God  there  be  nothing  in  this 
ibt,  because  of  the  discourse  that  happened  between  Mr  Ire- 
■Ml  and  me.  It  is  very  suspicious,"  said  I. 
•  Sir  Robert  Sawyer.  At  that  time  had  you  any  discourse 
rittioe  he  came,  and  about  his  weariness  ? 

Jtrwison.  He  said,  he  came  out  of  Staffordshire,  and  came 
mk  I  understood  ho  came  very  early  that  morning.  I  told 
\m,  tliat  scholars,  such  as  he,  would  rather  choose  to  come 
pm  an  ambling  horse,  and  that  I  was  weary  myself. 
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Sir  Hobert  Sawyer.     Were  you  very  well  acqaamted  ^ 
Mr  Irekud  that  suffered  1 

JennUon.     Tea,  very  well. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer.  Are  you  sure  Ue  was  in  London  % 
19tii  of  August) 

Jmnison.     Yea,  and  I  talked  with  tim  then. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    How  loDg  had  you  known  him  heta 

Jennisott.     A  year  and  a  half. 

Sir  Robert  Suioyer.  "When  did  you  go  out  of  LondoB  to  a 
north )    "What  time  did  you  go  away  1 

Jenni»on.     I  went  the  4th  of    September,  as  the    i 
book  will  make  it  appear. 

Lord  Ckiff  JueCice.  The  evidence  they  gdve  was,  that 
Ireland  did  uui  come  to  town  till  the  13th  of  Se|>teDi1rer,  but 
he  wuB  gone  tlie  4th  it  seems  to  the  north,  and  that  is  before 
that  time.     Well,  will  yon  ask  him  any  questions  t 

Corker.  Ml-  Ireland  had  been  in  Stulfor<UIiir«  1  Had  not 
he)  for  the  15th  you  8ay  he  came  to  town.  It  I  do  not  woU 
remember,  the  design  of  the  ruffians  killing  the  King,  aboat 
which  Oates  speaks,  was  before  the  10th,  at  tlie  consult  of  which 
Irelund  was  so  grand  an  iiistrument. 

Lord  C/tief  Justice.     Thiit  was  in  May,  was  it  not  I 

Corker.     No,  that  of  the  ruffians  was 


I  August,  aa 

n  any  questional 


4 

malca 
II  did 

:ceoI 


Will  you  ask  hii 
upon  liim;  you  sue  how  credible  

Corker.  Did  you,  pray  Sir,  leave  your  religion,  and  nalca 
this  discovery  before  the  pretended  plot  camu  outi  When  did 
you  leave  yoxir  religion  1 

Jennittm.     About  three  months  ago. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Hn  told  you  that  as  soon  as  the  p 
broke  out,  he  told  bis  sisters  and  father  of  it,  and  said,  " 
God  this  plot  have  not  more  in  it  than  we  are  aware  of,  ^iM 
had  some  discourao  with  Mr  Ireland,  which  I  took  no  notice  Q 
then,  because  he  qualifieil  it  at  that  time,  and  eaiti  it  was  not 
lawful,  and  did  make  nothing  of  it  then,  but  now  it  ruus  much 
in  my  mind." 

Cvrkfr.  This,  he  says,  but  this  man  did  not  le 
religion,  nor  make  tliis  discovery  till  it  appeared  advar 
to  Mm  so  to  do. 

Mr  Reeorder.  It  is  an  observation  you  make,  h« 
been  well  if  you,  anil  all  of  that  pereuaaluu,  would  liav 
when  you  saw  what  it  led  to. 

Lord  Chi'f  JualiM.     I  know  not  what  advantage  you  mt 
nor  do  I  see  any  colour  you  have  to  say  so,  for  they  say 
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^tleman's  father  is  one  of  £1,000  a  year,  and  he  is  his  eldest 


Bon. 


Corker.     Are  you  your  father's  eldest  son  % 

Mr  Recorder.     There  is  an  elder  brother,  my  Lord,  but  he  is 


Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  your  elder  brother  a  priest  1 

Jennison.     I  do  not  know,  he  is  in  Kewgate  about  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     It  is  reported  that  he  is  so  1 

Jennison.     I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Corker.  He  does  not  know  it,  and  therefore  he  is  not  the 
kir,  and  therefore  the  advantage  of  his  estate  is  not  such,  but 
Ibat  he  might  lay  hold  of  this  discovery. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer.  I  hope  by  and  by,  gentlemen,  you  will 
ftike  a  better  defence  than  this. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  What  you  say  should  be  by  way  of 
fQestion  proposed  to  the  court. 

Mr  Recorder.  But  you  take  it  upon  your  oath  that  you  saw 
bland  the  19th  of  August?  Was  that  after  you  met  with 
llr  Bowes? 

Jennison.     I  did  not  meet  with  Mr  Bowes. 

Mr  Recorder,     How  long  after  you  had  left  him  was  it  1 

Jennison.  I  did  not  see  him  there,  I  went  to  see  him,  but 
k  was  not  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  says  precisely  that  the  19  th  of 
Almost  he  went  to  Mr  Ireland's  chamber,  where  he  saw  him 
Jmk.  off  his  boots,  and  talkiug,  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  Staf- 
jmahire,  so  that  indeed  he  was  in  Staffordshire,  but  not  all 
flit  time  he  said  he  was. 

Mr  Ward.     Call  Mr  Bowes.     Who  was  sworn. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer.  Pray,  Sir,  will  you  give  the  court  an 
inoant^  when  you  saw  this  gentleman,  and  about  what  time  he 
^mt  out  of  town. 

Bowes.  My  Lord,  I  saw  him  in  August,  the  beginning, 
V  the  middle  of  August,  in  Tunbridge,  before  my  coming  to 

tlViL 

Sir  Rob.  Sawyer.    When  did  he  leave  town  % 

Bowes.     I  cannot  point  blank  tell  the  time,  but  I  could 

KBooUect  myself,  I  believe,  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  Rob.  Sawyer.     Do  you  know  of  his  going  tb  Windsor  1 
Bowes.     I  did  not  see  him  there,  but  he  wrote  a  letter  to 

W  that  he  went  there  to  meet  me,  but  I  saw  him  not  till  he 

ime  to  town  again. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  is  it  you  speak  of? 
Bowes.     Mr  Jennison. 
Sir  Rob.  Sawyer.     What  did  he  write  you  in  that  letter  ? 
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Bowea.  Sir,  the  lett«r  is  in  court,  I  do  Dot  remember  llw 
p&rticuIiLrs. 

Sir  Roh.  Sawyer.    Is  it  tete  in  court ) 

£owe«.     YeB,  it  is,  I  think. 

Mr  Recorder.  Shew  it  him,  for  it  may  refreali  his  oiemorT 
about  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee.     Is  that  tte  letter  1 

JSotofs.     TLia  ia  the  letter. 

Sir  Rob.  Saicyer,     When  did  you  rewavw  it  1 

Bmeta.  It  wuB  in  December  before  ChrisUnaa,  Ii«Fe  ia  ■ 
gentleman  that  then  saw  iL 

Sir  Rub.  Saici/er,  Fray,  Sir,  will  you  please  to  lo(A  VpM 
it,  and  then  acquaint  the  court  with  some  of  the  eoDtenta. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutiee  A'ort/i.  You  are  sui-e,  Sir  Bowes,  that 
Mr  Jenniaon  was  in  town  in  August ) 

Boweg.     He  came  frain  Tunbridge. 

Lord  Chitf  Jastiee.     That  is  all,  we  can  make  no  more  of 

did  he  meet  you  at  Windsor  1 

Bofcea.  No,  my  Lord,  I  was  gone  to  Windsor  befor«,  and 
when  he  came  1  was  gone  out  of  the  town. 

Lord  Chief  Jiisf'ujs.     What  time  wont  you  to  Windsort 

BoVKs.  The  12th  or  13th  of  August;  it  was  Uonday  or 
Tuesday  after  I  came  from  Tuubridge. 

Sir  Hob.  Sawyer.  We  ehall  call  one  witness  more,  and  ht 
will  prove  that  the  17th  of  August  he  met  Mr  Jenuison  going 
to  Windsor.     Call  Mr  Burnet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  yon  know  Mr  Jennison  I 

BuTTieL  I  met  him  as  I  was  coming  from  Windsor  tlie 
day  of  Datehet's  races, 

lord  Chief  Juttiee.     What  day  was  tliatt  ^- 

Bwrnet.     I  ciuinot  exactly  remember  the  day.  ^H 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  month  was  it  t  ^M 

Burnet.     In  August.  ^H 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  it  the  middle  of  August,  or  As 
latter  end  1 

Burnet.     It  was  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.  This  does  uot  so  much  relate  to  yon, 
but  it  is  to  give  sat isfaciioD  to  the  wurld,  that  what  was  rsbmIi*  ' 
by  Mr  Irelind  all  along,  and  at  his  death,  and  seems  to  I 
justified  by  so  many  witnesses  as  were  produced,  to  prove  tl 
he  was  not  here  in  August,  is  utterly  untrue  ;  for  this  genti»- 1 
man,  Mr  Jennison,  swears  lie  saw  him  here  in  town  the  19th 
of  August ;  and  to  prove  tlut  Mr  Jennison  was  here,  here  is 
Mr  Bowes  and  Burnet  come  to  fortiiy  his  testimony,  who 
swear  precisely,  that  the  19th  of  August  he  was  atMr  IreU   " 
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chamber,  where  ho  saw  him  pluck  off  liis  boots,  and  talked  as 
if  he  came  post  there  from  Staffordshire. 

Corker.  I  suppase  it  will  not  be  i>ermittod  lis  to  make  any 
wrgament  upon  this  neither  as  yet. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.     No,  no. 

Sir  Rob.  ISmcyer.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  behoves  you  to  take 
notes,  we  shall  come  home  to  you.     Dr  Oates. 

Mr  Ward.  Tell  your  whole  knowledge  of  this  matter,  and 
apply  yourself  as  near  as  you  can  to  every  one  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar. 

Oatea.  'bly  Lord,  in  the  month  of  July  Mr  Ashby  came  to 
town  sick,  and  being  sick,  and  one  of  the  society,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Sir  Geor;;e  Wakeman,  was  his  physician,  and  being 
his  physician  he  wrote  him  some  instructions  how  he  should 
order  himself  before  he  went,  and  at  Bath  ;  that  he  should, 
in  the  first  place,  take  a  pint  of  milk  in  the  nioi*ning,  and  a  pint 
of  milk  at  night,  drink  no  morning  draught  but  milk,  and 
have  one  liuudre<l  strokes  at  Bath,  at  the  pump ;  I  do  not 
well  undci-stand  what  that  means,  but  I  supi)ose  the  court 
does ;  but  these  were  the  words  of  the  instructions :  in  this  j 
letter  Sir  George  Wakeman  wrote,  that  tlie  Queen  would  assist  | 
him  to  i>oLson  the  King ;  this  letter  was  brought  by  a  messen- 
ger to  Mr  Ashby.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  I  saw  Mr  Ashby 
and  Sir  George  Wakeman  (he  was  so  called,  but  I  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him,  but  just  the  sight  of  him),  I  saw  him 
sitting  in  a  writing  ]X)sture,  I  saw  him  lay  by  his  jx'n,  rise  up 
and  go  away,  and  the  same  hand  that  he  left  behind  him  in 
a  paper  where  the  ink  was  not  dry,  was  the  same  hand  that 
wrote  the  letter  to  Mr  Ashby.  In  that  time  of  converse, 
while  he  was  writing  this,  Mr  Ashby  gave  him  some  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  commission  He  had  received  for  being 
physician  to  the  army.  In  some  few  days  after  there  came  a 
gentleman  for  some  of  the  fathers  from  Wild  House,  that  had 
the  title  either  of  Sir  Kichard  or  Sir  Eol)ert,  a  middle-statured 
brisk  man,  about  the  age  of  four  or  live  and  forty,  with  com- 
mands from  the  Queen  for  the  fathers  to  wait  upon  her  at 
Somerset  House,  I  waited  u]X)n  these  fathers,  Father  Harcourt, 
Father  Kaines,  Father  Langworth,  and  Father  Fenwick,  and 
another,  I  cannot  remember  his  nama  We  attended  at 
Somerset  House,  and  the  fathers  went  in  to  the  Queen,  into 
a  chamber  where  she  was,  I  waited  in  an  ante-chamber,  and  I 
lieard  a  woman's  voice  say,  that  she  would  assist  them  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  her  estate,  that  she 
woald  not  endure  these  violations  of  her  bed  any  longer,  and 
that  she  would  assist  Sir  George  Wakeman  in  poisoning  the 
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King.  When  tliey  anno  out  I  desired  to  see  ttie  Queen,  tnil 
when  I  came  in  I  had,  as  I  believe,  a  gracious  smile  from  brr. 
While  I  wtia  within  I  heard  the  same  yoice  sjicwlc  to  Father 
Harcourt,  ajid  uak  him,  whether  ha  had  received  the  latt 
£1,000,  and  it  whb  the  Bamo  tnngue,  the  same  voice  I  heard 

?n  I  waa  without;  leaw  uo  other  womun  there  but  tie 
Queen,  and  there  were  these  fathers.  In  that  very  moath  of 
July  Sir  George  Wakeman  was  proposed  £10,000  in  the  P^^ 

10  of  Father  Harcourt,  Fathur  Fenwick,  I  think  -wm  tf  ""^ 
and  Father  Ireland. 

Lord  ChiffJuatke.     Were  you  there  ) 

OiUe».     I  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  this  proposal  made  to  Sir  George 
Wakeman  after  the  discourse  you  heai'd  at  Somerset  House  t 

Oaies.  I  will  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  before  or 
after,  but  it  waa  near  that  time.     This  £10,000  he  refused. 

Zord  Chief  Justice.  But  yon  Bay  you  heard  the  £10,000  wu 
proffered  him ;  pray,  who  proposed  it  to  him  1 

Oalts.     Aahby  was  to  do  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  who  did  itT 

Oofcs.     Aahby  in  the  name  of  the.  provincial,  fi-om  ^ 
he  had  received  instruutiona  to  do  so. 

Lord  Chie/ Justiee.  But  you  say,  in  your  hearing  £10,0 
was  offered  him  by  Ashhy. 

Oatea.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  C/ii'!/ Juatiee.     What  said  hel 

Oatea.     He  refused  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  words  did  he  use  1 

Oales.     He  said  it  was  too  little. 

Lord  C/iie/  Justice.     What  was  the  £10,000  to  be  g 
fori 

Oatts.     To  poison  the  King. 

lin-d  Chief  Justice.     Were  those  the  words  1 

Oatfu.    Yes,  they  were. 

Lord  Chief  Jimtiee.     How  did  the  discoorao  be?in  t 

Oatis.     There  was  a  meeting  of  the  fattera  for  this  purpose 
to  treat  with  Sir  George  Wakeimin  before  Ashby  went  to  Batfa, 
ind  being  a  meeting  they  broke  this  business  to  him ;  what  pf"  ' 
amble  they  made  to  it  I  cannot  ri-member.    My  Lord,  aafbrfl 
her  ptiaoners  at  the  bar,  Mr  Corker — 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  before  you  go  from  this  i 
you  Bay  you  know  not  how   thfy  brou;*Iit  it   in,  but   they 
brought  it  in  some  way,  he  was  to  meet  them  for  tiiat  piirpoee, 
and  Ashby  told  liim  lie  ehoidd  have  £10,000,     What  aaaww 

lehel 


Batfa, 

ttpi^ 
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Oates.     He  said  it  was  too  little  for  so  gi^t  a  work. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Is  that  all? 

OcUes.     That  is  all  I  remember. 

Lord  Chie/ Justice,     Did  he  say  what  he  would  hayet 

Oates,     I  cannot  remember,  he  said  it  was  too  little. 

Lord  C hie/  Justice.  Did  he  say  he  would  have  five  more,  or 
aiiy  other  sum  1 

Oates,  No,  that  was  not  then  mentioned  ;  but  letters  were 
presently  despatched  to  Whitebread  to  tell  him,  that  Sir 
George  Wakeman  had  refused  £10,000,  and  then  Whitebread 
ordered  the  fathers  in  London  to  propose  ^ve  more,  which  pro- 
posal was  made  to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  and  was  accepted. 
(This  I  8)>eak  by  hearsay.)  £5,000  of  it  was  received  in  part, 
and  Sir  George  Wakeman's  name  was  subscribed  to  the  entry 
book. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  his  name  subscribed? 

OcUes,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  ? 

OcUes,     To  the  entry  book. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  that  book  kept  ? 

OcUes,  It  was  the  book  that  the  Jesuits  kept :  it  was  then 
in  our  custody. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Whose  custody  ? 

Oates,     The  fathers'  custody. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Whose  particularly  ?  And  at  whose 
chamber  was  it  kept  ? 

Oates,     At  Wild  House. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Do  you  know  who  was  the  keeper 
of  it? 

Oates,  I  cannot  positively  say,  I  suppose  the  secretary  and 
the  fathers. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  What  did  you  see  written  in  that 
book? 

Oates,  That  such  a  day  (which  day  I  cannot  remember) 
in  August  so  much  was  proposed  to  Sir  George  Wakeman  and 
he  accepted  and  received  it :  those  were  the  words,  or  to  that 
purpose. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  those  the  words  written  in  the 
book? 

Oaies,     Tes,  or  to  that  purpose. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  whose  hand  wrote  that? 

Oates,    Yes,  Father  Harcourt  wrote  those  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  George  Wakeman's  hand  was  not 
to  it,  was  it? 

Oates,    Yes,  just  underneath :  Beceived  so  much  money  of 
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Father  Hareourt  by  the  order  of  Edward  ColeniAD  :  iniw  th. 
was  the  goldamith'a  name  to  it,  I  cannot  undertake  to  Mjr  w 
it  was,  but  ia  my  conHcieiice  I  think  it  was  Staley, 

Lord  Chief  Jtt^tiee.     How  much  was  the  money  1 

Oatet.     Five  thousand  poumia. 

Lord  Chi'iJ' Justice.  Was  Sir  George  Wakemau'e  IimhI  bu^ 
scribed  to  that  receipt  ? 

Oalet.     Yes,  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Once  more,  what  were  tHe 
the  book  { 

Oateg.     MemoHinilum.     Buch  a  day  £16,000  was 
to  Sir  George  Wakeman  which  be  accepted.     I  tell  jon  Un 
purport,  and  the  words  as  near  as  I  can. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  it  said  for  what  the  money 
proposed  1 

Oatee.     I  will  not  be  positive  in  that,  I  suppose'  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  yon  say  it  was  wi-itten  such  a 
day  X15,000  was  proposed  to  Sir  George  Wokeinan,  and  If 
him  accepted  1 

Oates.  Yes,  tiien  underneath  it  the  receipt  'was  writtan, 
thus.  Received  in  part  of  this  £15,000  £5,000  of  FkUuc 
Hareourt  by  order  of  Edward  Coleman. 

Geo.  Wakeman, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Wua  the  receipt,  which  siiid  such  a  dtf, 
the  same  day  as  the  other  1 

Oates.     There  was  no  other  date  to  it. 

Lord  Chi^ Justice.     Hud  the  tir&t  a  date  to  it? 

Oaleg.    Yes,  my  Lord,  it  had. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  day  waa  iti 

Oates.     It  was  in  August. 

Corker.     What  day  in  August? 

Oates.     I  cannot  telL 

Corker.     About  what  time  in  August? 

Oale».     Jt  might  be  betwixt  the  beginning  and  the  middle. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  we  will  suppose  for  the  present 
question  a  day:  suppose  it  was  written  the  10th  of  Angnal^ 
There  was  proposed  £15,000  to  Sir  G.  W.  and  l)y  him  ac^cpWd; 
and  then  cornea  afterwards  this  note,  Received  then  £5,000  io 
part  of  this  £15,000  with  his  name  to  it.  Was  there  any  oilier 
date  to  that  1 

Oates.  Ko,  that  was  set  down  as  the  same  day,  Reoeived 
£5,000  in  part  by  the  order  of  Edward  Coleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  then  Sir  George  Wakemut^ 
name  was  set  to  it  at  length,  was  it  1 

Oatee.     Yes,  it  was. 
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Sir  Geo.  W<kkemaru  Where  was  that  received )  In  whose 
chamber? 

Oates.     I  cannot  say  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  there  any  place  mentioned  in 
tlie  note  where.it  should  be  received) 

Oatca,  No,  my  Lord.  I  was  then  sick  of  the  stone,  and 
was  not  at  the  payment  of  the  money. 

Lord  Chief  Juistice,  But  did  the  note  mention  any  name  ? 
Received  of  anybody  ? 

Oates.  It  WHS  by  order  of  Mr  Edward  Coleman  £5,000  in 
part  of  this  £15,000. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakenian,    Does  he  say  tliis  was  in  the  entry-book] 

OcUes.     Yes,  it  was. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman,     Where  was  that  kept  1 

Gates,  Sometimes  at  Wild  House,  sometimes  Mr  Langhom 
had  the  custody  of  it. 

Sir  Geo.  \VaJceman,  I  humbly  beg  of  the  court  that 
Mr  Staley  may  be  sent  for. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     He  only  says  he  believes  Mr  Staley 


pftid  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman, 
received? 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Sir  Gee.  Wakeman, 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 


Does  he  mention  no  pLvce  wliere  it 

No. 

Nor  no  person  it  was  paid  to? 
No,  he  says,  All  I  saw  is  this,  that 
in  the  entry-book  sometimes  kept  at  Wild  House,  sometimes 
by  Mr  Langhom,  there  was  written,  This  day  (wliich  was  some 
day  in  August)  was  proposed  to  Sir  G.  W.  £15,000  and  by  him 
accepted,  and  under  that  a  line  or  two  more,  which  contained, 
Received  £5,000  by  order  of  Edward  Colenuin,  being  part  of 
this  £15,000.  Geo.  Wakeman. 

Sir  Geo.  WaJceman,     Will  your  Lonlship  please  to  give  me 
Iflave  to  speak  something  now,  I  may  forget  it  hereafter. 

Mr  Ward,     We  have  not  done  yet. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     Sir  (George,  they  have  not  yet  done 
wiih  this  witness  for  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Xorth.     Take  a  memorandum  of  it  in 
jonr  paper. 

Sir  Robert  Saivyer,     Pray,  what  do  you  know  more  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  Sir  George  Wakeman  ? 

OiUes,     This  is  all  I  can  recollect  at  present. 

Sir  Rchert  Sawyer.     Do  you  know  anything  of  any  com- 
mission  that  he  had  ? 

OcUea,     I  heard  that  he  received  a  commission  to  be  [^y- 
sician-general  of  the  army. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.    Did  you  ever  see  him  more  tbaa  oooel 

Gates,     Yes,  twice  in  Mr  Asliby's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  two  several  days? 

Gates.    Yes,  two  several  days. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     Where  was  it  that  you  sa 
when  the  writing  you  say  was  green  that  he  left  behind  him! 

Ga4ss.     At  Mr  Ashby's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  never  saw  him  before  that,  diir] 
youl 

Gates,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  often  after  1 

Gates,     But  once  after  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  that  at  the  council  ? 

Gaies.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Look  you  what  he  says,  he  never  ttW^j 
you  but  twice  before  he  saw  you  at  the  council. 

Gates,     I  saw  you  when  the  £10,000  was  proposed  toyoo. 

Sir  Ged.  Wakeman.     Where  was  that  ? 

Gates.     At  Wild  House. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     Did  Mr  Ashby  lie  there? 

Gates.     He  did,  because  the  provincial  was  beyond  sea^ 
he  came  up  to  London  in  order  to  go  to  Bath. 

Sir  Geo,    Wakeman,     What  day  was  that  proposal 
to  me] 

Ga^s,     Before  Mr  Ashby  went  to  Bath. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     In  what  month  1 

Gates.     In  the  month  of  July. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman,     By  whom  1     By  Mr  Ashby  ? 

Gates.     Yes. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman.     In  the  j)resence  of  whom  ? 

Gates.      Father    Harcourt,    Father    Ireland,    and    Fal 
Fenwick. 

Sir   Geo.    WaJceinan.     You  will   be  sure   to  name  th( 
that  can  be  neither  witnesses  for  me  nor  against  pae. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.     Who  can  help  that? 

Gates.     I  reckon  up  such  as  you  did  keep  company  witL 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  when  Mr  Afdiby 
to  Bath  ] 

Gates.    The  latter  en  1  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Augiut^ 
as  I  remember.     This  was  before  he  went :  he  stayed  bat 
teen  or  sixteen  days  in  town. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  says  he  saw  you  but  twice, 
when  you  wrote  that  note,  and  the  second  time  when  thf 
proposal  was  made  to  you. 

Sir  Geo,   Wakeman,     And  you  knew  all  these  thingli  i 
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Oaies,  I  saw  a  letter  subscribed  Qeorge  Wakeman,  it  is 
a  fine  genteel  hand,  after  I  saw  him  in  a  writing  posture, 
I  saw  him  lay  by  the  pen,  the  ink  and  paper  was  wet ;  I  did 
not  indeed  see  him  write,  but  there  was  nobody  in  the  room 
that  could  write,  or  in  a  writing  posture  but  he,  for  the  other 
gentleman  was  lame  of  both  hands. 

Sir  Oeo,  Wakeman.  But  I  pray  give  a  positive  answer  to 
what  I  ask  you ;  have  you  not  said  you  do  not  know  my  hand? 

Oatea,     I  do  not  remember  I  have  said  so. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  But  he  says  now  he  believes  that 
the  hand  that  wrote  the  letter  to  Ashby,  and  the  bill  that  he 
saw  when  nobody  was  by  that  could  write  but  you,  were  the 
same. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  Have  not  you  said,  before  the  King 
and  council,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  all  your  life,  and  that 
yo^  did  not  know  me  1 

Oates.  My  Lord,  you  may  be  pleased  to  know,  when 
I  saw  Sir  George  Wakeman  at  the  council  I  had  been  up 
two  nights  together,  and  the  King  was  willing  to  excuse  me 
from  any  further  examination,  being  so  ill  and  indisposed 
for  want  of  rest,  in  respect  both  of  my  intellectuals,  and  every- 
thing else,  I  might  not  charge  him  so  home ;  but  now  I  have  a 
proper  light  whereby  I  may  see  a  man's  face,  I  can  say  more 
to  him. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  This  is  just  Coleman's  case,  the  light 
was  in  your  eyes. 

Oates.  This  is  the  same  gentleman :  I  desire  he  may 
propose  his  questions  to  the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  This  is  his  question,  whether  you  did 
say  before  the  King  and  council,  you  did  not  know  Sir  George 
Wakeman] 

OcUea.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  did  not  I 
saw  one  called  Sir  George  Wakeman,  and  this  is  that  man; 
bnt  I  will  not  say,  this  was  the  man  that  was  before  the 
oooncil  when  I  was  there. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Did  you  see  the  commission  in  this 
man's  hand  1 

Oates.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  know  this  gentleman  before 
he  was  at  the  council  ? 

Oates.  I  saw  this  gentleman  with  Mr  Ashby,  and  he 
cannot  deny  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  Cannot  deny  it !  Tes.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  prove  it.  You  said  you  never  saw  me  in  your 
life,  before  you  saw  me  at  the  council.  | 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,    Did  you  ever  see  him  more  than  onoet 

Gates,     Yes,  twice  in  Mr  Asliby's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  two  several  days? 

Gates.    Yes,  two  several  dajrs. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     Where  was  it  that  you  saw  Um 
when  the  writing  you  say  was  green  that  he  left  behind  lumf 

Gates.     At  Mr  Ashby's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  never  saw  him  before  tliat,  did 
you] 

Gates.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  often  after  ] 

Gates,     But  once  after  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  that  at  the  council  ? 

Gates,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you  what  he  says,  he  never  saw 
you  but  twice  before  he  saw  you  at  the  council. 

Gates,     I  saw  you  when  the  £10,000  was  proposed  to  you. 

Sir  Ged,  Wakeraan.     Where  was  that  % 

Gates.     At  W^ild  House. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakenian.     Did  Mr  Ashby  lie  there? 

Gates.  He  did,  because  the  provincial  was  beyond  8e%  and 
he  came  up  to  London  in  order  to  go  to  Bath. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakenian,  What  day  was  that  proposal  made 
to  nie] 

Gates,     Before  Mr  Ashby  went  to  Bath. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakenian.     In  what  month] 

Gates,     In  the  month  of  July. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakenian,     By  whom  ]     By  Mr  Ashby  I 

Gates.     Yes. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman.     In  the  j)resence  of  whom  1 

Gates.  Father  Harcourt,  Father  Ireland,  and  Father 
Fenwick. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman,  You  will  be  sure  to  name  thooe 
that  can  be  neither  witnesses  for  me  nor  against  pae. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  can  help  that  ] 

Gates.     1  reckon  up  such  as  you  did  keep  company  with. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  know  when  Mr  Ashby  went 
to  Bath  ] 

Gates,  The  latter  enl  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
as  I  remember.  This  was  before  he  went :  he  stayed  but  four- 
teen or  sixteen  days  in  town. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  says  he  saw  you  but  twice,  once 
when  you  wrote  that  note,  and  the  second  time  when  the 
proposal  was  made  to  you. 

Sir  Geo.   Wakeman,    And  you  knew  all  these  things,  at 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  saw  the  letter  t 

Oatee.     Yes,  I  saw  the  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Jwitiee.    Were  you  acquuinted  with  his 
writing  1 

Oatea.  I  will  shew  you  how  far  I  was  acquainted  with 
hand.  Tliia  gentleman  went  away  in  July,  as 
remember,  1  will  not  be  positive  in  the  time  he  went 
in  June  I  saw  this  gentleman  with  Mr  Ffnwick,  be  had  g^ren 
him  an  account  of  some  friend  or  kinsman  of  his,  at  St  Omers, 
that  had  not  had  hie  pension  paid,  and  gave  a  note  under  bin 
hand,  to  Mr  Fenwick,  where  bo  take  up  so  uucb  money,  and 
the  money  was  to  be  received  of  Mr  Langhom. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  much  moneyl 

OaUs.  About  ;£20  or  £.2,5.  He  Bubacnlied  his  name  to  it, 
James  Corker;  that  is  liia  name,  though  he  is  indicted  bv  the 
name  of  Anthony  :  and  I  have  a  summous  to  give  evidence 
against  Antliony  Corker, 

Lord  Chief  Jtialiee.     He  is  iudicted  by  the  name  of  JatnM. 

Oatea.  I  saw  his  name  tu  an  examination  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Horbord,  and  some  other  justices  that  were  of  iLr 
House  of  Commons  who  took  tiie  e:«iuni nation  of  Corker ;  it  wu 
the  very  same  hand  he  usually  wrote,  only  it  was  not  so  fair,  dot 
80  well,  in  hia  examination. 

iStr  Rob.  Sawytr.     Shew  him  the  hand  to  that  paper, 

Oatea.     This  is  the  same  hand. 

Corker,     la  that   a   copy   of  my   eKamiuation    before 

iicesl 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     It  ia  the  origiuaL 

Corker.     I  urn  gliwl  it  i^  there. 

Lord  Chief  Jaatiet.     Shew  it  the  prisoner. 

Oalet.     Mr  Corker  utied  to  bestow  the  Queen's  charity — 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee,     Is  that  your  hand  1 

Corker.     Yea,  my  Lord, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Shew  him  the  other. 

Corker.     These  are  both  my  hand,  as  far  an  I  can  see, 

OaUa.  That  note  he  gave  to  Fenwick,  fur  receiving  t 
money,  was  the  same  hand  with  this,  and  ao  waa  the  Ivt 
that  came,  as  wo  suppose,  from  Ijvnipspring  in  Cernmny; 
wherein  he  consented  to  giving  this  £6,UU  J  for  the  caiTying  if 
the  deaipn. 

Sio'  Rob.  Sawyer.      What  vas  that  you  liad  now  i 
looted  1 

Oatea,  He  disposed  of  the  Queen's  charity  Mr  Corksr  ■ 
in  the  mouth  of  June,  when  he  wns  with  Mr  Fenwick,  it « 
to  carry  on   the  desiga     What   be   meant   by  the  c 
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leave  to  the  jury  to  judge :  some  parcels  he  distributed,  two  or 
three  shillings  to  some,  forty  shillings  to  another,  to  some 
more,  to  others  less :  a  great  part  of  it  he  used  for  carrying 
on  this  design,  he  said  the  Queen  had  given  him  orders  to 
do  so. 

Sir  Bob.  Sawyer,     What  do  you  know  of  his  being  privy  to  . 
the  consult  of  the  24th  of  April  1 

Oates.  He  knew  of  it.  He  excepted  against  Pickering 
being  chosen. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     To  do  what] 

Oates.  To  do  that  wicked  thing  to  kill  the  King,  for,  said 
he,  Pickering  is  commonly  attendant  upon  the  altar,  and  he 
thought  it  not  so  convenient,  that  he  should  be  employed  about 
that  business,  because  he  might  miss  an  opportunity,  by  being 
at  high  mass,  whereas  another,  a  layman,  might  do  it. 

Sir  Bob,  Sawyer.  Were  you  present  when  the  exception 
was  made  ? 

OcUes.  Yes,  it  was  when  the  order  was  given  about  the 
money  to  Fenwick. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     At  whose  house  was  it  1 

Oates,     At  the  Benedictine  convent  in  the  Savoy. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer.  Was  it  expressed  at  that  time  what 
Pickering  was  to  do  ? 

0(Ues,  His  being  privy  to  the  consult  in  April,  I  had 
only  from  his  own  mouth;  he  wondered  that  the  Jesuits 
ahodld  employ  Pickering  in  that  business,  when  they  might 
have  a  layman,  who  was  more  fit ;  he  being  a  religious  man, 
and  attending  upon  the  altar,  it  was  not  so  convenient. 

Lord  Chip/  Justice,     Where  was  that  £6,000  to  be  raised  ? 

Oales.     Out  of  the  Benedictines'  estates. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  their  president? 

Oates,     Yes,  he  was. 

Mr  Justice  Mlys.  Dr  Oates,  was  he  against  the  thing,  the 
doing  it  at  all,  or  only  against  Pickenng's  doing  it  ? 

Oates.  He  was  only  against  Pickering's  doing  it.  He 
would  have  had  a  layman  employed. 

Mr  Justice  Peinberton,  That  is  plain,  for  he  gave  con- 
aent  that  the  X6,000  should  be  raised  for  carrying  on  the  whole 
design* 

Sir  Bob,  Saucer.  Do  you  know  anything  besides  that 
letter  you  have  mentioned,  which  he  wix)te  to  give  his  consent? 

OcUes.  Nothing,  but  that  because  he  had  given  his  consent, 
the  money  was  paid. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  know  if  it  was  afterwards 
paidt 
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Oatea,  I  believe  the  money  was  paid,  oar  fathers  said  thej 
had  received  it. 

Mr  Recorder,     What  say  you  to  the  rest  of  the  prisoners ! 

Oatea,  Mr  Marshal  I  charge  with  the  same,  that  he  wis 
actually  present  at  the  Benedictine  convent,  when  the  £6,000 
was  agreed  to  be  contributed ;  it  was  not  to  be  paid  till  they 
had  an  answer  from  Mr  Corker. 

Sir  Roh.  Sawyer,  That  letter  you  speak  o^  was  an  answer 
to  it,  I  supfiose  1 

Gates.     Yes,  it  was  so. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,  What  do  you  know  of  the  consalt,  was 
he  privy  to  that  ] 

Oates,  I  will  not  be  positive  as  to  Mr  Marshal's  being 
privy  to  the  consult,  I  know  he  was  privy  to  Pickering's  under- 
taking to  kill  the  King. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,     How  do  you  know  that? 

Oates.  Because  he  was  of  Corker's  opinion,  that  they  hid 
better  take  a  layman. 

Mr  Recorder.     What  say  you  to  Rumley  % 

Oates.  lie  is  a  Benedictine  monk,  or  at  least  a  lay -brother. 
He  was  privy  to  this  consult,  in  which  the  £6,000  was  agreed 
to  be  paid  and  given ;  I  judge  he  consented  to  it,  for  he  prayeil 
God  that  it  might  have  good  success,  and  that  the  Catholic 
cause  might  once  again  flourish  in  England. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice  North,     He  was  there,  was  he  noti 

Oates,  He  was  there,  but  only  as  a  servaut,  a  lay-brother 
of  that  order. 

Lord  Chief  JuMice  North.     Why,  is  he  professed? 

Oates,     Yes,  1  think  he  is. 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice  North.  What  time  was  this,  Mr 
Gates] 

Oates,     In  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.     The  former  part? 

Oates.     I  cannot  be  positive,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,  Can  you  say  anything  more  against  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  ? 

Oa^es,     I  do  not  remember  anything  more  at  present. 

Mr  Ward,  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  to  ask  him  any 
questions,  you  may. 

Ruvdey,      Were  you  there  present  ? 

Oaies,     Yes,  I  was. 

Rumley,     Was  it  in  the  month  of  August? 

Oa^es,     Yes,  it  was. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,  Will  any  of  you  ask  liim  any  more 
questions  ? 
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Corker.  He  says  I  went  in  June  to  Lampspring,  now  1 
would  ask  Mr  Gates  where  Tjampspring  is  ? 

Oatfs.     Wo  8upiK)se  it  to  l)e  in  Gernumy. 

Corker,  It  is  almost  at  the  furthest  end  of  Westphalia, 
and  he  says  that,  being  there,  I  had  discourse  with  Le  Cheese, 
and  the  English  monks  at  Paris,  about  this  design.  I  would 
&in  make  sense  of  this,  if  I  could. 

Oates,  To  satisfy  Mr  Corker,  I  cannot  sav  lie  went  to 
Lampspring,  but  only  as  he  said  himself;  they  used  to  say 
they  go  to  one  place,  when  they  go  to  another :  as  Ti'eland  said 
he  went  to  St  Gmers,  when  he  went  into  Staffordshire. 

Corker,  Where,  and  when,  did  I  consent  to  tiio  design 
about  murdering  of  the  King,  named  on  the  24th  of  April? 

Oates,  This  is  what  I  say  to  the  court,  the  privity  that 
Mr  Corker  ha<l  of  the  consult  of  the  2-ith  of  Apiil,  was  what  I 
had  out  of  his  own  mouth ;  he  declared  that  he  thought  that 
the  Jesuits  had  not  done  well  to  choose  one  of  their  order  to  do 
that  business,  since  he  was  to  attend  upon  the  altar,  but  it 
would  have  been  well  if  they  had  made  choice  of  some  other 
layman  to  match  Grove. 

Corker.     You  say,  I  had  a  patent  as  Bishop  of  London. 

Oates.     I  saw  it  in  your  own  hand. 

Corker,     Who  gave  nie4;hat  patent] 

Oates,     I  did  not  inquire  into  that. 

Corker,  Did  you  hear  me  say,  I  accepted  it,  and  should 
be  Bishop  of  Tjondon  ? 

Oates,  I  heanl  you  say  this,  you  hoped  it  would  not  be 
long  ere  you  should  exercise  your  episcopal  functions.  I  now 
recollect  something  more.  I  remember  Mr  Mai*shal  was 
present  when  Father  Hitchcot  and  Father  Howard,  and  Conyers 
the  Benedictine  monk,  were  present,  about  laying  a  wager, 
whether  the  King  should  eat  any  more  Christmas  pies :  this 
Benedictine  monk,  Conyers,  laid  he  would  not,  and  another 
gentleman  laid  lie  would ;  this  gentleman  Marshal  went  halves 
with  Conyers,  that  he  would  not. 

MarsJiol,  I  desire  you  would  tell  my  Lords  how  long 
you  have  known  me,  where  you  have  seen  me. 

Oates.  I  have  seen  this  gentleman  several  times,  but  had  never 
any  familiarity  with  him,  I  have  seen  him  oflSciate  at  the  altar. 

MarslwX,     How  long  have  you  known  me  1 

Oates,  First  and  last,  two  years;  the  first  time  that  I 
knew  you,  to  hear  you  speak,  was  when  Fatlier  Hitchcot  and 
the  rest  were  there. 

Marshal,  He  says  he  has  known  me  these  two  years, 
and  yet  never  spoke  to  me. 
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Oates,     I  knew  him  hj  sight. 

Marshal  He  looked  upon  me  as  a  priest,  he  knew  me 
to  be  engaged  in  this  business,  as  he  sajs;  I  wonder  he  never 
conversed  with  me. 

Oates.  There  are  a  great  many  I  know  bj  sight,  whom  I 
never  conversed  with. 

Lord  Ch^f  Justice,  What  do  you  infer  from  thatt  It  miy 
be,  you  know  some  of  the  bench  by  sights  whom  yoa  never  i^ke 
to  before,  nor  they  to  you. 

Marshal,     What  day  of  the  month  was  this  consult  f 

Oates.     It  was  in  August. 

Marshal.     But  what  day  of  August  f 

Oates.  It  is  a  great  privilege  I  tell  you  the  month.  It 
was  between  the  first  and  the  middle  of  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  tells  you  it  was  the  former  part, 
but  it  lies  in  his  breast,  whether  he  will  or  no,  tell  yon  the 
exact  day. 

Marshal,  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  defence,  if  circam' 
stances  of  time  and  place  be  not  mentioned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  should  answer,  if  he  can  tell  the 
time  ;  if  he  cannot,  we  cannot  help  it. 

Marshal.  If  he  does  not  name  the  very  day  he  may  name 
the  place.  • 

Lord  Chipf  Justice.  He  names  the  place,  the  Benedictine 
convent 

Marshal.    Why  cannot  he  remember  the  day  ? 

Oates.  If  they  will  tell  me  when  the  Feast  of  the  Assnmp- 
tion  is,  which  is  a  feast  of  their  making,  I  will  give  them 
a  pretty  near  account  when  it  was. 

MarsJiaL  The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  is  the  15th  of 
August. 

Oates,     It  was  either  the  day  before,  or  the  day  after. 

Marshal.     Now  he  has  avouched  this  positively. 

Oates.     '^a.j,  1  will  not  be  positive. 

MarsJiaL  But  you  were  so,  it  was  the  day  before,  or  the 
day  after. 

Oates.     I  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  court 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  he  will  say  it,  let  him,  but  people 
are  not  to  be  snapped  up  thus.  Mr  Oates,  you  are  upon  your 
oath,  and  pray  answer  the  question  asked  by  the  prisoner  as 
positively  as  you  can.  If  you  can,  say  so;  if  you  cannot, 
say  so. 

Oates.     I  believe  it  was  the  day  before,  or  the  day  after. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  sure  it  was  ? 

OcUes.     1  verily  believe  it 
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MonhctL  But  what  accusation  is  it  of  a  thief  or  a  mur- 
;4krer  upon  the  highway,  unless  you  tell  the  time  exactly  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  see  he  will  not  answer  positively. 

Manhal,     Was  I  at  any  other  consult  besides  this  one  ) 

Gates,  Yes,  upon  the  21st  day  of  August,  if  it  fell  upon  a 
"Wednesday. 

Marshal     What  matter  is  it  what  day  it  fell  on? 

(kUes,  If  it  were  a  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  August  you 
mre  at  a  consult.  We  had  letters  from  Archbishop  Talbot, 
wherein  we  had  an  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  how  the 
lash  affairs  stood;  it  did  not  pay  an  Irish  letter's  price, 
4ierefore  I  suppose  it  came  fi-om  this  side  of  the  water,  though 
SEncted  as  if  it  came  from  Dublin.  This  was  read;  there  was 
jh  it  a  prayer,  that  a  commission  might  be  sent :  there  were 
pome  Jesuits  and  some  Benedictines,  amongst  whom  Marshal 
!VBB  one ;  he  consented  that  the  commission  should  be  sent. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  commission  1 

Oates,     For  officers  in  the  army  to  be  raised  there. 

Marshal,     Where  was  that  letter  read  ) 
[     Oates,     At  the  Benedictine  convent. 

Marshal     And  this,  you  say,  was  the  21st  of  August) 
L    Lard  Chief  Justice,     That  was  on  a  Wednesday,  as  the 
Binflc  says. 

I  Oaies,  He  agreed  to  send  the  commissions  into  Ireland 
ir  appointing  officers,  and  consented  to  poison  the  Duke  of 
Ktmond. 

I    Bundet/,     When  was  Pickering  taken  ? 
I    Oaies,     The  night  before,  or  Michaelmas-day  in  the  mom- 

f     Rundey.     Were  not  you  there,  Mr  Oates  1 
Oates.     Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  at  all  the  consults? 
Oates,     No,  I  was  sick  when  Sir  George  Wakeman  was 
rffared  the  £15,000  and  received  the  five. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  consults  were  you  atl 
Oates,     I  will  answer  to  those  consults  that  these  persons 
M  affected  in;  there  was  one  consult  about  the  beginning  or 
iiddle  of  August^  another  the  21st  of  August,  and  another 
ifceroiTi  the  £5,000  was  paid,  or  ordered  to  be  paid,  to  Wake- 
I  was  not  there. 
Bwadey,     Who  was  the  messenger  that  took  Pickering? 
OtUes.     I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  the  consult  of  Sir  George  Wake- 
after  the  2l8t  of  August) 
OaUs.     No,  my  Lord. 
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Mr  Ward,     Will  you  ask  him  any  more  questions! 

Gates,     My  Lord,  I  desire  I  may  have  leave  to  retire^ 
cause  I  am  not  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  must  stay,  Dr  Oates,  till 
their  defence  be  over. 

Mr  Recorder,     If  you  desire  to  have  any  refreshment, 
shall  have  it  got  for  you. 

Sir  Roh,  Sawyer.     Mr  Bedloe,  speak  your  knowledge 
cerning  the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Bedloe,  My  Lord,  before  I  speak  anything  to  the 
ers,  I  desire  there  may  be  a  difference  between  the  clerks  of  ill 
council  and  me  decided;  they  have  mistaken  a  word  in  iq 
evidence,  and  put  in  Newmarket  for  Windsor. 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice,     What  does  that  signify  to  the  preaeil 
business  ? 

Bedloe,     I  desire  it  may  not  be  brought  against  me  in  ii|j 
evidenca 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Then  it  is  only  for  a  caution  befi 
hand. 

Bedloe.  The  latter  part  of  last  summer,  I  think,  al 
the  beginning  of  August,  Su*  George  Wakeman  was  at 
coui-t's  chamber;  I  myself  was  there  first,  when  he  came  i 
he  fetched  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  seeming  angry 
discontented,  and  asked  Harcourt  if  he  had  anything  for  his^ 
Harcourt  asked  him,  how  he  proceeded?  Said  he,  I  do  iii| 
know  whether  I  shall  or  no ;  for  what  reason  am  1  drilled  €^ 
in  such  a  concern  as  thisi  Says  Harcourt,  Sir  Gr€orge,  yni 
need  not  bo  so  hasty  to  blame  us,  for  we  are  better  j>rovMld 
for  you  than  you  think.  With  that  Harcourt  went  to  U 
cabinet,  and  took  out  five  or  six  papers,  and  a  small  bii| 
and  asked  Sir  George  Wakeman,  How  are  you  provided  %  SiiJI 
Sir  George,  I  have  been  ready  long  since,  but  you  have  nol 
l)een  so  punctual  with  me :  what  have  you  there  %  Sill 
Harcourt,  I  have  a  bill  for  ^2,000.  From  whom]  said  fll 
George  Wakeman.  Then  he  named  a  gentleman,  but  I  do  nd 
know  him,  nor  can  remember  him.  Said  be,  I  came  now  fron 
Whitehall,  and  received  it  from  such  an  one,  by  the  Queeo) 
order,  that  he  had  it  fi*om  her.  This  bill  is  charged  upon  sihI 
a  goldsmith,  and  named  him;  he  dwelt  somewhere  aboat  B 
Dunstan's  Church,  but  I  cannot  remember  his  name,  I  irfll 
tell  you  by  and  by  why  I  think  he  dwelt  there.  As  soon  tl 
Sir  George  had  read  it,  It  is  well,  he  said,  if  it  be  accepted 
I  find  more  encoui'agement  from  my  good  lady  and  mistrefl 
than  from  any  of  you.  They  had  some  little  more  discouii 
and   Sir   George  asked  Harcourt,  who  I  was  %     He  Baid|  i 
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that  has  been  long  engaged  in  our  business,  and  is  to 
the  next  great  work  to  yours.    Well,  said  Sir  George,  I  will 
and  see  if  the  bill   be   accepted,  and  you   shall   hear  of 
to-night;  accordingly  he  went.     I  did  not  stay  but  very 
time  after  him,  therefore  I  collect  he  could  not  go  far 
get  the  bill  accepted ;   for  I  crossed  Lincoln's   lun  fields, 
came  down  a  lane  by  Temple  Bar;  between  the  Queen's 
and  Chancery  Lane   I   met   Sir  George  Wakeman  :    I 
Have  you  been  with  your  bill  already,  and  is  it  accepted  ] 
said  he,  it  is  accepted.    And  when  is  it  to  be  paid )    I  am 
FgOy  said  he,  in  the  afternoon,  to  receive  it. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  said  so  ? 
JBedloe.     Sir  George  Wakeman. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  whom  ? 

Bedloe.     To  me.     Seeing  him  return  from  the  city  again, 

eoncluded  it  was  not  far  off,  and  spoke  to  him  as  I  tell 

Sir   Greorge   and   I  were   not  well   acquainted,    I   had 

him  five  years,  and  on  that  character  Mr  Harcourt 

me,  I    thought   I   might  make  bold  with  him,  when  I 

him  and  accosted  him  with  that  short  question,  Is  your 

accepted  1  He  answered  it  was,  and  he  was  to  receive  it 

the  afternoon,  and  thought  it  not  fit  to  dispute  anything 

me. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  do  not  know  wliat  goldsmith  it 
uponl 
Bedloe.     It  must  be  one  that  lives  about  St   Dunstan's 

I,  or  Fleet  Street,  for  he  could  not  go  far  in  that  time. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  Harcourt's  chamber] 
Bedloe.     In  Duke  Street,  next  the  arch.     I  asked   Har- 
afterwards,  whether  this  was  part  of  the  £15,000.     Said 
We  have  not  adjusted  that  matter  yet,  but  he  received  this 
a  present  supply.     In  a  short  time  after  he  received 
ianch  as  made  it  up  X5,000.     I  asked,  whether  it  were  for 
old  business  1     Yes,  said  he,  it  is  for  the  same  design,  if 
ahoold  fail  by  other  means.     (And  so  was  the   discourse 
fir  George  Wakeman)  if  we  should  fail  at  Windsor,  then 
way  is  to  be  taken  j  and  if  this  fail  too,  we  will  make  sure 
i  at  Newmarket. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     What   do   you    know  of  the   other 

tersl 
Bedloe.  Mr  Corker  I  have  seen  with  Kaines  and  Le  Fevre, 
never  in  their  company  but  once,  where  being  in  the  great 
rt  at  Somerset  House,  we  walked  out  of  the  court  into  the 
■HOty  and  there  spoke  of  our  business.  Kaines  said  to  me, 
ton  brought  such  a  letter,  such  a  time,  for  me,  and  I  have 
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lost  it:  I  do  not  know  whab  to  do  for  it.  Said  I.  Do 
remember  the  couteiits !  Yea,  said  he,  I  do.  Said  I,  Toa 
shoulii  take  such  letters  in  such  a  chnructer  as  none  eouM 
read  but  yourself,  and  then  bum  the  letters  themselvM 
Said  he,  I  hope  it  will  not  come  to  light,  for  none  will  mexldie 
with  my  papers,  that  can  do  me  any  hurt,  I  heard  notiuDg 
from  Mr  Corker,  tbat  did  relate  ]K>sitively  to  tlie  murder  of 
the  King,  but  Corkei'  and  Le  Fevro  were  speaking  in  geaenJ, 
about  the  business,  what  letters  they  had  received  from  beyond 
sea,  how  to  manage  their  aSkirs. 

Lord  Gfdff  Juttiee.     About  what  matter^ 

Bedloe,  Abou^  the  plot,  what  letters  they  bad  rec«i»d 
from  beyond  sea,  and  how  forward  they  were  in  their  procetd- 
ings  here. 

Corker.     What  did  we  talk  about  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Wliat  was  it  about  1 

Bedloe.  The  army,  and  wlmt  interest  he  had  'witb  tlx 
people.     It  was  in  general,  I  come  not  to  partioulara 

Corker.  Did  Kaiues,  or  I,  or  any  of  us,  name  any  aocb 
thing  as  plot,  design,  or  the  likel 

Bedloe.  We  were  discoursing  of  the  bnaiueas  in  geuenL 
I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  sjieak  to  jiarticulors. 

Lord  C  kief  Justice.     What  was  it  almut,  say  you  1 

Bedloe,  Buising  an  army,  wJiat  interest  he  had  in  the 
people,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  country,  what  they  had 
done,  and  the  like.  , 

Corker.  Did  you  hear  any  word  of  killing,  army,  or 
design  1 

Bedloe.  Yes,  every  one  of  those  words  were  used.  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  tell  how  the  words  were  plitced. 

Jtord  Chi^  Jutlice.     When  was  this  discoursel 

Bfdioe.     Julv  twelvemonth, 

Mr  Ward.     What  say  yon  to  Mr  Marshal  1 

Bfdioe.  Mr  Marshal  has  reason  to  know  me,  I  suppose 
he  will  not  pretend  to  the  coiitiarv,  he  ainnot  but  remember 
I  knew  him  when  I  went  to  tlie  Gatehouse.  He  has  carrifd 
several  letters  brought  from  biiyoud  sea,  and  others  writteu 
in  England,  into  tbe  country.  I  hnve  been  with  him  in 
Latham's  chamber  in  the  Savoy,  and  Somerset  House,  so  long 
since  as  Latham  was  one  of  the  Queen's  monks.  He  carriod 
the  same  letters  I  have  brought  from  beyond  the  sea,  three  or 
four,  or  more  at  a  time,  to  cummunicate  to  the  country  |  "^ 
men  of  the  Cutholiu  parly,  that  were  assiatanta  to  us, 
ticularly  to  Sir  Francis  Ilatcliff  and  others.  I  ao 
bua  carried,  and  know  the  eSect  of  those  letters,  i 
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wore  the  answers  to  them ;  he  read  them  as  well  as  any  of 
them,  for  I  think  he  is  of  the  same  oi*der,  to  the  best  of  mj 
knowledge,  though  I  never  saw  him  in  his  habit. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  was  the  import  of  the  letters? 
Bedloe,     I  never  brought  any  one  letter  to  the  religious 
Fathers  (and  I  have  brought  a  great  many)  but  what  imported 
what  I  have  now  given  in  evidence,  and  related  to  the  full 
substance  of  what  I  say  now. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,  Can  you  mention  the  particulars  of  any 
one  letter  he  knew  the  contents  of  1 

Bedloe,  One  I  very  well  remember  to  Sir  Francis  Ratcliff, 
because  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Ratcliff's  son, 
I  brought  commendations  from  his  son  to  England. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,     What  were  the  contents  of  that  letter  1 

Bedloe,  It  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Le  Cheese  in 
Paris  to  the  monks  and  Jesuits  in  England,  in  answer  to  the 
first  letters  I  brought  over  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  it  mentioned  in  that  letter  what 
the  design  was  1 

Bedloe,  In  that  I  carried  over  to  Le  Cheese,  it  was, 
that  all  things  were  in  readiness  and  the  time  di*awing  near, 
they  hoped  in  a  year  or  two,  or  in  a  little  time,  to  be  in  a 
capacity  to  put  this  in  practice,  they  did  not  question  but  to 
sabvert  the  oppression  and  tyranny  the  Catholics  were  under  in 
England. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,  Was  Mr  Marshal  acquainted  with  the 
contents) 

Bedloe,  He  was  one  of  them  that  examined  the  answers. 
It  was  partly  written  to  him,  for  if  he  were  not  a  member 
of  their  order,  as  I  think  he  is,  he  was  one  of  the  club  and 
consult  that  saw  the  contents  of  all  lettei*s.  I  have  not  seen 
him  so  often  as  I  have  the  others,  I  believe  he  has  been  there 
as  often ;  he  has  twice  received  letters  to  communicate  into  the 
country  concerning  the  subversion  of  the  government,  and  in- 
troducing Popery. 

Mr  Ward,     What  say  you  to  Mr  Rumley  1 

Bedloe,  I  cannot  be  positive  as  to  my  own  knowledge, 
bat  what  Mr  Harcourt  said. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own 
knowledge  of  him  ? 

Bedloe,  1  havet  been  told  he  communicated  letters  of  this 
business  into  the  country,  he  was  employed  when  any  secret 
letters  were  sent. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    So  you  cannot  declare  upon  your  oath, 
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that  you  know  Mr  Rumley  knew  the  contents  of  any  letters 
relating  to  the  plot  1 

Bedloe.  No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not.  I  have  a  good  remem- 
brance of  faces,  I  do  not  remember  his. 

aS'iV  Geo.  Wakeman.  What  day  was  it  I  had  the  disooane 
with  Harcourt,  and  received  the  bill  from  him  ? 

Bedloe.  You  ask  me  a  question  as  if  I  were  in  the  state  I 
was  formerly  iu,  when  I  might  have  an  indulgence  for  telling  a 
lie.  No,  I  have  no  delight  to  damn  my  soul,  to  make  you 
a  martyr ;  to  satisfy  you  as  well  as  I  can,  it  was  the  beginning 
of  August,  or  part  of  the  beginning.  I  do  not  speak  to  t 
day. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman,  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  bill  d 
exchange  for  this  money  ? 

Bedloe.     You  read  it  aloud. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     Had  I  any  acquaintance  with  you  t 

Bedloe.     No,  but  Mr  Harcourt  told  vou  who  T  was. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  Would  I  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  man 
discover  what  would  endanger  my  life  ? 

Bedloe.  Ay,  and  a  hundred  times  more,  if  Mr  Harcourt 
told  you  I  was  his  confidant. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  were  the  contents  of  that  note? 

Bedloe.  It  was  directed  to  a  goldsmith  whose  name  I  cannot 
remember. 

Si>'  Geo.  Wakeman.  You  are  good  at  remembering  some 
suriiauK^s,  why  cannot  you  remember  this? 

Btdloe.  I  can  remember  names  that  relate  to  any  business, 
but  only  hearing  this  name  by  the  by,  I  cannot  remember  it, 
for  I  did  not  think  it  of  consequence. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     You  do  not  know  me  ? 

Bedloe.     Yes,  I  do. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  I  call  God  to  witness  I  never  saw  yon 
before  in  all  my  life,  that  T  know  of.  You  have  a  very  remark- 
able face,  and  if  a  man  had  once  seen  you  he  must  know  yon 


again. 


Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  subscribed  that  noto? 

Bedloe.  I  do  not  know,  it  was  one  of  the  Queen's  gentle- 
men that  Harcourt  had  it  from.  Sir  Geo.  Wakeman  says  he 
does  not  know  me,  I  took  physic  of  him  at  Bath. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman,     When  was  I  at  Bath  1 

Bedloe,     Some  years  since. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman,     I  never  was  there  but  once,  that  waB 
i  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

'        Bedloe,     No,  sir,  it  is  more  than  that,  for  you  were  there 
I  when  the  Queen  was  there. 
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Lord  Ch^f  Jiiatice,     How  long  is  it  ago  that  you  were 
there,  Sir  George  ] 

iSir  Geo,  Wakeitian.     It  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Bedloe,     It  is  three  years  this  summer. 

Lord  Chuf  Justice,  Theu  that  is  well  enough  ;  for  that  is 
some  years  since. 

Bedloe.  I  had  acquaintance  enough  with  him  while  he 
was  there.  | 

Sir  Geo,    Wakenian.     If  I  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr  [ 
Bedloe,  I  should  have  known  him  to  bo  a  great  rogue,  which  ! 
is  but  what  he  has  said  of  hiuibclf ;   and  I  should  not  have  | 
thought  lit  to  have  trusted  such  an  oue  with  such  a  great,  secret 
as  this. 

Lord  Chief  Jtcstice,  It  may  be  he  calls  himself  a  great 
rogue  for  that  which  you  would  have  applauded  him  for, 
and  canonized  him  too.  It  may  be  he  thinks  he  was  a  rogue 
for  going  so  far  as  he  did;  but  perhaps  you  are  of  another 
opinion. 

Bedloe.  My  Lord,  I  could  not  count  myself  an  honest 
man,  that  liad  consented  to  the  death  of  the  King  and  Sir 
Edmondbury  Gotlfrey. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakaman,  But  though  he  gives  you  an  account 
of  such  a  bill  delivered  to  me,  yet  ho  neither  tells  the  time,  nor 
the  man  upon  whom  it  was  drawn .  here  are  all  the  marks  of 
fidsehood  that  can  possibly  be. 

Lord  Chief  Jiustice,  No,  he  does  not  mention  the  man 
upon  whom  it  was  drawn,  nor  from  whom ;  nor  can  he  say  that 
you  received  it,  you  were  to  receive  it. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman,  How  came  ho  to  omit  that?  because 
1  should  have  no  plea  for  myself  when  I  came  to  be  accused 
of  it 

Bedloe,  Pray,  Sir  George,  do  not  press  me  to  say  more  than 
I  know.     I  tell  you  all  I  can  say  of  myself. 

Mr  Recorder,     Have  you  any  more  questions  to  ask  him  ] 

Marshal,  I  ask  you  this,  why  will  you  damn  your  soul 
to  send  me  to  heaven  ]  Lay  your  hand  uix)n  your  heart,  and 
in  the  presence  of  God  declare  whether  ever  you  saw  me 
in  your  life,  before  you  came  to  the  Gatehouse  ?  Whether 
ever  you  saw  me  in  any  part  of  the  world  whatsoever  ?  And 
whereas  you  say  now  that  I  owned  that  I  knew  you  there ;  it 
was  so  far  from  it,  that  all  the  company  that  were  there,  will 
saj  you  did  not  know  me,  and  declared  yourself  a  stranger 
to  me. 

Bedloe.  Pardon  me  j  you  did  not  deny  you  had  seen  my 
face. 
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Marshal.  All  the  company  that  were  there  will  mj  jm 
owned  yourself  a  stranger  to  me ;  joa  told  me,  Mr  Maiiihil, 
be  not  afraid ;  I  will  do  you  no  hart  But  Mr  Bedlo^  when 
have  you  seen  me  I 

Bedloe.  At  the  Benedictine  convent  in  the  SaToy.  The 
first  word  I  said,  when  I  saw  him,  was.  This  man's  name  if 
Marshal,  and  he  carried  lettens  into  the  country.  Sir  WilHafli 
Waller  can  testify  the  same. 

Sir  William  Waller,  I  went  to  the  prison  to  see  Mr 
^larshal,  Mr  Bedloe  was  there  with  me,  Mr  Bedloe  asked  him 
if  he  knew  him,  and  called  him  by  his  name;  he  dechu!«d  he 
had  seen  him  before,  but  said  he  did  not  know  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  call  him  by  his  name  as  if  he 
knew  him  ? 

Sir  William  Waller,     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  did 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Look  you,  Mr  Marshal,  he  says  yon 
!  owned  you  had  seen  him  before,  though  you  were  not  of  his 
acquaintance. 

MarshaL  What  Sir  William  Waller  says  I  must  oppose^ 
though  I  am  extremely  sorry  so  to  do.  Sir  William,  yon  may 
please  remember  that  you  came  to  me  after  Mr  Bedloe  wai 
gone. 

Sir  William  Waller.  No,  I  was  there  with  yoo  before  he 
came  in. 

Marshal,  I  believe  those  of  the  Cratehouse  remember  I 
spoke  with  Mr  Bedloe  in  private  in  an  interior  room;  what 
you  spoke  was  in  the  open  hall.  You  asked  me  whether  Mr 
Bedloe  had  been  there  ]  I  told  you,  yes ;  that  was  in  the 
public  place;  whereas  Mr  Bedloe  talked  with  me  only  in  a 
private  room. 

Sir  William  Waller.  ]Vfy  Lord,  what  I  have  said  is  upon 
my  oath,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Marshal,  And  I  am  ujion  my  life,  therefore  I  am  very 
sorry  I  must  for  the  truth  sake,  and  defence  of  my  life,  con- 
tradict what  you  say.  What  you  and  I  spoke  was  in  the 
public  room;  but  what  discourse  Bedloe  and  I  had,  was  in 
another  private  room. 

Lard  Chi^f  Justice,  Look  you.  Sir  William  Waller,  were 
yoa  there  when  Mr  Bedloe  was  with  him  ? 

^jV  William  Waller,     1  was,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  ? 

Sir  William  Waller,     In  the  common  room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  did  he  bay  concerning  Mr  Bed- 
loe in  the  common  room  t 

Sir  WiUiam  Waller.     Mr  Bedloe  caUed  him  by  his  name, 
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iflMl  askod  him  if  he  knew  him)  he  said  he  had  seen  his  face, 
Hll  did  not  know  him. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,  Do  you  hear  that^  Mr  Marshal  ? 
ManhdL  It  goes  against  my  heart  to  speak  anything  in 
4|po8ition  to  what  Sir  William  Waller  says.  I  would  not 
iir  all  the  world  reflect  or  say  anything  that  should  glance 
qpn  Sir  William  Waller,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  false  oath : 
lit  all  in  the  Gatehouse,  nay  Mr  Bedloe  himself,  know  he 
^  disoonrse  with  me  in  a  private  room  before  Sir  William 
iFaUer  came. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Bedloe,  speak  yourself;  was  Sir 
"William  Waller  there  when  you  came  to  the  Gatehouse  ? 
^  Bedloe,  I  had  an  order  from  the  council-board  to  go  and 
iee  the  prisoner;  nobody  told  me  his  name,  nor  knew  that  I 
it;  I  would  not  do  it,  1  was  so  cautious,  but  in  the 
ig  and  company  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  went  away 
they  had  called  him  down,  I  went  to  see  if  the  House 
Commons  were  sitting;  when  I  came  back,  Sir  William 
Filler  was  just  coming  thither;  I  went  in  with  him,  for  I 
him  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  We  came  into  the  com- 
room,  thei'e  was  Mr  Marshal  with  the  keeper,  I  was  in  no 
room,  but  the  common  room.  Sir  William  Waller  with- 
to  the  end  of  the  room ;  I  asked  him  some  questions ; 
yon  please  to  ask  Sir  William  Waller  whether  I  did  not 
him  by  his  name  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  ? 
Sir  William  Waller,  He  did :  he  asked  him  if  his  name 
Marshal :  whether  he  did  not  know  him :  he  said  he  had 
his  face,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  him. 
Marshal,     Were  not  you  first  with  me  in  that  room  which 

in  on  the  right  hand  from  the  common  room  ? 
Bedloe.     I  do  not  know  any  such  room  in  the  Gatehouse. 
Marshal,     There  were  your  guards,  Mr  Bedloe,  there  were 
others  in  the  Gatehouse;  they  cannot  but  remember 
room  I  was  brought  into:  and  that  when  Sir  William 
ler  came  to  me,  he  asked  me  whether  Mr  Bedloe  had  been 
me. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.  Look  you,  gentlemen,  they  have  done; 
•D  what  witnesses  you  will,  and  make  your  defence  as  well  as 
fDQ  cao. 

Marshal,  I  did  not  think  or  imagine  any  such  thing  would 
b^ken  of;  or  that  there  would  need  any  attestation  for  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  they  have  done ;  we  will 
flir  what  your  witnesses  will  say  as  long  as  you  will. 

Mwrskal,  Mr  Bedloe  seemed  a  perfect  stranger  to  me 
ben  he  came  to  the  Gatehouse  ;  to  encourage  me,  he  told  me, 
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<<Mr  Marshal  do  not  fear,  I  will  do  you  no  hurt  at  aU: 
did  not  you  send  to  such  an  one,  to  have  Mr  Bedloe  questioiied 
about  such  and  such  things  T'  I  denied,  and  he  did  not 
soem  by  any  word  he  spoke,  to  have  seen  me  before  in  his 
life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  told  Sir  William  "Waller  your 
name  was  Mai^hal,  though  you  went  by  a  wrong  name, 
Marsh. 

Marshal,  He  might  easily  know  my  name,  by  those  that 
took  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  tell  you,  you  went  by  a  wrong  name, 
Marsh. 

Marslud.  My  Lord,  I  am  called  promiscuously  Marsh  and 
Marshal.     But  Marshal  is  the  name  I  own. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     And  that  is  the  name  he  knew  you  by. 

Marshal,  I  did  not  call  myself  Marsh  when  I  was  taken, 
but  told  my  true  name. 

Bedloe,  I  did  not  hear  any  name  at  all,  but  I  said,  ThJB 
is  Marshal,  one  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  as  soon  as  I  came 
in. 

Marshal.  Mr  Bedloe  encouraged  me  to  hope,  and  bid 
me  not  fear ;  said  he,  You  will  have  an  honourable  bench,  and 
a  good  jury.     This,  they  that  were  there  can  testify. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice,     Call  them  :  call  your  witnesses. 

Marshal.  1  did  not  know  anything  of  this.  Sir  William 
Waller's  question  was,  if  Mr  Bedloe  was  with  me  % 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     You  hear  what  he  says. 

Marshal.  I  am  infinitely  loth  to  say  it,  because  he  swears 
it ;  you  well  know,  Mr  Bedloe,  you  talked  with  your  guards 
awhile,  and  then  turned  to  me. 

Bedloe.  I  talked  with  my  guards,  but  Sir  William  Waller 
was  ill  the  room  as  well  as  I. 

Lord  Chief  Jtcstice,     By  what  name  were  you  committed  1 

Marshal.  I  had  letters  about  me,  written  to  me  by  that 
name  ;  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  auswer  to  that  name  that 
the  letters  called  me  by. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Well,  have  you  any  witnesses  1 

Marshal,     This  is  a  surprise. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  witnesses.  Sir  George  I 

tSir  George  Wakeman.     Yes,  my  Lord,  1  have  several. 

Marslud,  But,  Mr  Bedloe,  can  you  say  you  have  seen  me 
anywhere  before  you  saw  me  at  the  Gatehouse  1 

Bedloe,     Yes. 

Marslud.     Where  ? 

Bedloe,     At  the  Savoy. 
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ManhaL    And  anywhere  else  1 
[.     Bedloe,     Yes,  and  at  other  places. 

Marshal,  Name  one  other  place  in  the  whole  world,  and  I 
'^  be  contented  to  die. 

Bedloe,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  cannot  name  any  other 
|hoe  positively.  I  carried  letters  thither,  there  were  the 
40ii8iilt8  about  them,  I  used  to  converse  with  you  most. 

Marshal,  If  you  prove  you  ever  were  in  the  Savoy  in 
joar  life  I  will  be  hanged  without  any  more  to  do. 

Bedloe.  I  have  other  witnesses,  but  at  present  I  cannot 
Iroduce  them :  there  ai-e  some  in  Kent,  some  in  one  county, 
aDme  in  another,  I  reserve  them  for  another  time,  but  there  is 
ibth  made  of  it  before  the  secret  committees  of  the  Lords  and 
.vommons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  can  he  imagine  that  this  should 
p$  put  upon  him  ?  therefore  you  may  well  believe  that  he  has 

r  a  witness  present.  It  may  be  none  can  prove  he  ever 
at  Westminster  Hall  in  his  life,  for  who  could  imagine 
a  question  should  be  put  to  him  ? 

Marshal,     Having  been  there  several  times,  I  suppose  he 

not  go  alone ;  if  they  had  been  with  him  often  there,  ho 
t  prove  it ;  if  he  say  true,  some  could  attest  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     It  is  likely  it  should  be  so,  but  he 

them  not  here. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     Why,  do  you  think  he  can  bring 
itoesses  for  every  act  he  did  in  his  life  1 

Marshal,     If  he  have  them  not  here,  let  him  have  time  to 
oe  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     He  has  a  witness  in  Kent,  would  you 
U8  keep  the  jury  till   he  sends  for  his  witness  out  of 

it) 

Bedloe,     My  landlord  can  testify  it. 

Marshal,     Who  is  that  ? 

Bedloe.  Mr  Cott  a  belt-maker  in  the  New  Exchange. 
Be  has  gone  often  with  me  when  I  have  gone  into  the  con- 
ittit^  his  maid  used  to  carry  the  portmanteau,  wherein  I 
nought  over  the  letters  from  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Can  you  name  any  one  body  that  ever 

you  in  the  Savoy  1 

Bedloe.     I  name  one;  besides,  I  lay  in  the  Savoy  half  a 

at  one  WoodroflTs. 
Marshal,     Was  that  the  place  you  saw  me  in  1 
Bedloe.     No,   nobody  came   there   but    monks  and    mes* 
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Bedloe.  No,  but  I  gave  Sir  William  Waller  directions  to 
search  in  the  most  material  places  of  it. 

Mr  Recorder.  He  says  a  material  thing,  he  gave  directioDS 
to  Sir  William  Waller  to  search  in  the  most  material  places  of 
the  Savoy.     We  will  ask  that  question  of  Sir  William. 

Sir  William  Waller.  Both  Mr  Gates  and  Mr  Bedloe  ga^e 
me  directions  to  search  in  the  Savoy;  they  told  me  of  % 
particular  room  where  Pickering  lay,  where  such  a  closet  waa^ 
and  many  other  things ;  and  it  was  by  their  directions  I  mads 
the  search. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you  what  Sir  William  Waller 
says ;  both  Mr  Oates  and  Mr  Bedloe  described  several  rooms  to 
him  in  the  Savoy,  which  was  impossible  for  them,  if  they  bad 
not  been  there  before. 

Maralwl.     When  was  that  description  given  ? 

Sir  William  Waller.  Two  or  three  days  before  I  took 
Mr  Marshal. 

Marslial.     Mr  Oates  made  searches  there  before. 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice.     But  we  speak  of  Bedloe  now. 

Marshal,     But  Mr  Bedloe  might  have  knowledge  hoOk-. 
him  and  others.  , 

Lord   Chief  Justice.     Do  you   think   he   must  needs  g*"* 
officiously  to  inform  Bedloe  of  what  he  found,  upon  an  imagh:  j 
nation   that   such   a  question   should   fall   out    here?    If  kl 
received   no  information,  how  could  he  describe  the  roooi 
without  he  knew  them  1 

Marslial.  May  there  not  be  several  houses  that  I  may  gift 
a  description  of,  upon  the  hearsay  of  others,  though  I  wesa 
never  in  them  myself] 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No,  I  know  not  very  well  how ;  asA 
there  is  no  reason  you  should  imagine  he  received  informatuiL 
from  Oates. 

Marslial,  There  is  reason  enough,  both  combine  in  thv 
same  accusation. 

Bedloe,  I  gave  Sir  William  Waller  directions  to  seaieh 
a  place,  under  a  bench  in  Pickering's  apartment,  where  lii 
found  the  gun  that  was  to  kill  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Well,  call  your  witnesses.  Sir  Geoifa. 
But  before  they  begin.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  we  must  do  all  ^ 
right  to  every  one  we  can.  I  do  not  find,  by  the  strictall:: 
observation  that  I  have  made,  that  Mr  Bedloe,  who  is  Atf 
second  witness,  says  any  material  thing  against  any  one  afi 
them ;  but  as  for  Bumney  he  says  nothing  at  alL  He  saja,  ^. 
effect,  against  Sii*  George  W^akeman,  no  more  than  this,  llaft 
he  saw  Harcourt  give  him  a  note  for  £2,000  which  he  aail 
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m  fix>m  the  Queen;  upon  which  Sir  George  said  he  was 
.  Bore  beholden  to  his  good  lady  and  mistress,  than  to  any  of 
pkm  all.  He  does  not  know  who  drew  it,  nor  upon  whom  it 
>'VU  drawn ;  nor  does  he  say  what  it  was  for,  more  than  what 
riHarcourt  told  him,  which  was  in  doubtful  words,  that  it  was 
[•boat  the  old  business ;  Harcourt  did  not  tell  him  this  in  the 
Ipneence  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  but  he  spoke  to  Harcourt 
Uboat  it.  It  is  no  more,  than  Sir  George  Wakeman  received 
pbom  Harcourt  the  bill  of  exchange,  he  does  not  know  upon 
[iiioin,  nor  for  what. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,     He  says  more;  he  says  there  was  a 

rarse  about  the   business;    that    Sir   George   Wakeman 

iplained,  that  they  had  not  done  well  with  him,  and  asked 

ly  he  was  drilled  on;   but  when  the  note  was  produced, 

said,   My  matters  are  already  prepared,  but  you  are  not 

ready  to  perform  your  promises.     Then  said  Harcourt,  If 

are  ready  for  us,  we  are  ready  for  you  :  and  told  him,  If  he 

not  do  it,  they  would  do  it  at  Newmarket. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  is  all  this  ?  we  are  now  in  the 

of  men's  lives,  and  pray  have  a  care  that  you  say  no  more 

what  is  true  upon  any  man  whatever.     I  would  be  loth 

keep  out  popery  by  that  way  they  would  bring  it  in,  by 

or  violence ;  I  would  have  all  things  go  very  fair ;  pray 

Bedloe  what,  upon  your  oath,  was  the  first  part  of  Sir 

Wakeman's  discourse  with  Harcourt  when  they  met  ] 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North.     Relate  again  your  whole  know- 
concerning  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  bill  of  exchange, 
the  discourse  after  it;  we  are  now  upon  the  consideration 
iity  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  him. 
Bedloe.     I  was  with  Harcourt  in  the  chamber,  Sir  George 
ceman  came  in,  walked  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  and 
to  be  discontented.     "  How  do  you.  Sir  George]"  said 
)ttrt.     Says  Sir  George,  "For  what  am  I  drilled  on  thus 
itooneem  of  this  importance?"     "What  is  the  matter  with 
&r  George?"  said  Harcourt.    "Why,  is  this  a  business 
be  slighted,"  said  Sir  George,  "as  I  am?  for  I  have  no 
ice  of  your  promises."    "Why,"  said  Harcourt,  "what 
you  have?   we  are  ready  for  you."    "Then,"  said  he, 
L  ready  for  you."     And  then  Harcourt  spoke  merrily 
\Mm^  **  Why  are  you  so  angry,  Sir  George  ? "  and  upon  that 
goes  to  his  cabinet,  and  searching  among  his  bags  he  found 
note  among  them,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  George ;  said  he, 
is  a  bill  for  you :  I  have  been  to-day  at  Whitehall,  and 
m^   it   by  the  Queen's  order,  from  such  a  gentleman:" 
MoBe  name   I  cannot  remember;    "and  it  is  upon  such  a 
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man  for  X3,O00."  I  cannot  remember  the  goldsmitli'a  hum. 
"Well,"  said  Sir  George,  "it  is  well  somebotly  gives  me  en- 
conragementj  I  have  more  encouragement  from  my  good  Udy 
snd  mistress,  than  from  any  of  you,"  "  Nity,"  said  Haiwuri. 
"for  encouragement,  yoa  Bhall  not  want;  for  the  nai  shall 
be  paid  in  duo  time." 

air  George  Wakeman.  If  the  Queen  had  given  mo  ^2,000 
for  the  service  I  liad  done  her,  was  that  any  harm  I  1  hav< 
deserved  it,  I  am  sure,  for  nine  years  »erviou. 

Sir  Robert  Saieijer.     What  other  discoui-se  had  they  th«ii1 

Bedloe.  Said  Uarcoitit,  "  But,  Sir  George,  this  must  be  wtll 
followed,  and  cloitely  ohaerved,  because  bo  much  depends  upo» 
it;  for  if  we  should  miss  to  kill  him  at  Windsor,  or  yon  mitt 
in  your  way,  we  will  do  it  at  Newmarket." 

lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  eaid  ho  % 

Bedloe.     Harcourt. 

Lord  Chi^/  Justice.  Did  Harcnnrt  say,  before  Sir  Geor^t 
face,  "  If  we  miss  killing  him  at  Windsor,  and  you  misa  your 
way,  we  will  do  it  at  Newmarket"! 

Bedloe.  Yes,  he  said,  "  If  we  miss  killing  him  at  Windage; 
and  you  miss  in  your  way  (which  we  hope  you  will  not),  vt 
will  do  it  at  Ifewmarket." 

Lord  Cfiief  Justice.  He  says  now  quite  another  thing  thtti 
he  said  before. 

Lord  C/iief  Justice  Nvrth.^ 

Mr  Recorder.  V  No,  he  said  the  same  before. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer.  ) 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  answered  Sir  George  Wake- 

Bedloe.  "If  I  find  you  ready,  1  will  be  ready  in  all 
things." 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Was  the  word  spoke  of  poisoning) 
Bedloe.  I  have  spoken  that  already.  "If  wo  miss  Bt 
Windsor,  and  you  miss  in  your  way;"  I  do  not  rememlier 
whether  the  word  poison  was  used ;  but  I  know  by  what 
Mr  Harcourt  and  others  had  told  ms  that  [loisoa  waa  mouit 
by  it. 

Lord  Chief  Juntxce.     Was  all  this  one  entire  discouree  1 
Bedloe.     Yes,  my  Lord- 
Here  Sir  George  said  to  his  fellaw-prisoners,  "  There  is  nty 
buaineaa  done;" 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer.  Here  is  a  positive  proof  of  the  receipt 
of  money,  coujiled  with  what  Uates  snys,  and  the  discoune 
that  Mr  Bedloe  tells  you  of,  makes  it  out  what  it  was  for. 
This  was  paid  in  part,  was  it  not,  sir  1 


CbarUs  II. 

Bedhe.  The  unswer  that  Mr  Harcourt  gnva  to  Sir  George, 
was,  that  he  should  have  the  rent  in  due  time. 

Lord  CJikf  Jugtice.  But  what  aay  you  to  Marshal,  but  that 
lie  carried  letters  % 

Sir  Geo,  Wnkernan.     Was  nobody  present  but  youl 

BeiUor.     Only  Harcourt,  you,  and  I. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutice.     But  what  say  you  to  C'orkert 

Sedlof.  Corker  has  been  in  the  company  with  Le  Faire, 
tolkiDg  of  news,  what  eneouragement  they  had  by  letters  from 
beyond  sea,  as  those  they  had  from  Franoe ;  siich  and  aucb 
letters  speak  that  they  are  in  rettdiiiess  with  money,  men,  and 
arma ;  if  we  are  ready  here,  they  ate  ready  for  ua.  This  was 
usually  the  discoui-se,  all  upon  the  same  design.  When  we 
iKtked  of  this  business,  we  did  not  say  the  word  plot,  but  we 
ftll  knew  what  was  intended  bv  it,  that  is  the  plot. 

Lord  Chi'/ Jimlice.     Wlmt  said  Corker? 

Bedim.  He  said  it  was  well.  He  knew  what  readiness 
each  and  such  |jersi)ua  were  in,  when  the  design  wai  likely  to 
take  effect.  1  know  not  their  naniea;  we  were  talking  of 
aeveral  persons  several  times,  some  in  England  and  some  beyond 
leo. 

Lord  Chief  Ju»lie«.     Wliat  can  yon  say  to  Marshal ) 

Bedloe.  That  he  has  been  totifiisult  of  the  return  of  letters 
which  were  the  answers  to  those  I  brought  from  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  JiistiM,  Did  lie  know  the  contents  of  those 
Jeiteral 

Bedloe.  Tes,  he  has  been  in  consult  what  answer  to 
moke. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  was  all  this  about  the  plot  J 

Bedloe.  Yee,  for  aubverting  the  Protestant  religion,  bring- 
ing in  popery,  and  raising  an  army. 

Marshal.  Cnn  you  provo  I  knew  any  of  those  gentlemen 
the  1ett«rs  were  carried  to? 

Bedloe.     I  name  one.  Sir  Francis  Ratcliff. 

Marehat     How  does  he  know  I  know  Sir  Francis  Ratcliff  t 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Sir  George,  call  your  witnesses. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakenvvn.  Mr  Chapman.  My  Lord,  there  was  a 
letter  or  note  of  directions  from  me  to  Mr  Ashby;  it  is  affirmed 
'ly  Hr  Oatcs,  that  in  that  letter  I  should  let  Mr  Ashby  know 
'I  i^>proved  of  the  proposals  made  to  me  to  poison  the  King, 
that  the  Queen  would  assist  me  in  it ;  that  in  the  same  letter 
there  were  directions  given  what  he  should  take,  and  how 
lUany  strokes  of  the  pump  he  should  make  use  of,  and  several 
other  thtugs  fit  for  a  phyxician  to  direct  his  patient.     I  will 

re   by    lUs  gentlemun,    who   ig  Mayor  of  Bdth,   that  he 
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received  this  very  note  from  Mr  Asliby,  he  read  it  from 
beginning  to  the  end ;  there  was  no  word  in  it,  or  mentum 
of  the  King  or  Queen,  in  the  whole  letter,  unless  it  be  of  the 
King  or  Queen's  bath.  I  think  he  has  a  piece  of  this  letter 
still,  that  pai-t  that  was  the  physical  part  he  tore  off,  and  kept 
himself.  It  is  none  of  my  hand,  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to 
Ashby  upon  any  occasion  whatever;  I  did  not  write  tbat 
letter,  I  hope  by  a  providence,  for  I  ever  used  to  write  my 
physical  directions  with  my  own  hand.  I  came  home  kte^ 
and  was  very  ill ;  Ashby  sent  to  me  for  his  note,  he  was  to  go 
out  of  town  next  morning ;  I  laid  me  down  on  the  couch,  sent 
for  my  man,  who  is  an  apothecary  now,  and  better  able  to 
write  such  a  letter;  I  dictated  the  letter  to  him,  all  my  familj 
can  testify  the  same ;  he  knows  very  well  my  hand,  and  hM 
part  of  it  to  produce ;  when  the  Queen  was  there,  I  mado  xm 
of  him  for  my  apothecary,  and  the  physical  directions  I  seol 
down  for  Bath,  I  sent  always  to  him.  He  is  a  very  good 
witness  as  to  my  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  you  may  speak  of  one  letter,  an! 
Mr  Gates  of  another. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakenian.  Why,  did  I  write  two  letters  of  diwo- 
tions  ?  what  need  that  1  he  says  he  saw  a  letter  with  my  nama 
subscribed  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Ye5»,  that  you  should  be  assisted  hj 
the  Queen  to  poison  the  King;  being  asked  how  he  knew 
that  was  your  hand  1  he  said,  I  did  not  see  him  write,  bat  I 
saw  him  in  the  posture  of  writing ;  when  he  went  away,  thew 
was  left  on  the  table,  and  the  ink  was  not  dry,  a  phy^cal  bil^ 
which  was  the  same  hand  that  the  letter  waa 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeniaii.  He  does  not  call  that  a  letter,  but  a 
physical  bill,  and  not  a  letter;  so  that  there  was  but  ca^ 
letter. 

Lord  Chip/  Justice.  But  there  was  a  note  of  phyHical  diiefr" 
tions  in  the  letter. 

Oates.  That  letter  was  at  least  half  a  sheet  of  a  side,  gIos0 
written,  wherein  were  those  passages  that  I  mentioned ;  but  I 
cannot  give  an  account  of  all  contained  in  it;  but  this,  I 
remember,  that  he  should  take  a  pint  of  milk  in  the  moruingi 
and  a  pint  of  milk  in  the  evening,  and  should  have  so  masy 
strokes  at  Bath ;  this  was  several  days  before  Ashby  went  to 
Bath,  I  believe  at  least  ten.  Presently  after  he  came  to  town. 
This  letter  that  the  court  asks  how  I  prove  to  be  his  band,  I 
prove  :  I  saw  him  write  a  bill  to  an  apothecary  for  Mr  AflUq 
to  take  something  when  he  was  in  town. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.   But  was  that  business  of  being 
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l»kill  the  King  in  the  same  letter  that  the  physical  directions 
meini 

0(Ue9.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Svr  Oeo.  Wakemcm.     Then  it  is  the  same  letter. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  How  does  that  follow?  might  there 
tot  be  two? 

Sir  Geo,  WaJceman.     There  is  only  that  part  of  it  which  is 

physical  prescriptions,  he 'has  torn  off  the  other  part. 

Ckapmcm.  The  17  th  of  July  last  Mr  Thimbleby  came  to 
Biih;  a  man  of  about  fourscore  years  of  age,  a  very  feeble 
i&d  infirm  man.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  me,  he  told  me  that 
(far  Qeorge  Wakeman  recommended  me  to  him,  and  desired  me 
ll  provide  a  lodging  for  him  as  near  the  King  or  Queen's 
~        as  I   could :   I  did   so ;   he  shewed   me   a  letter  from 

George,  whereof  this  was  the  lower  part  of  half  a  sheet  of 
t^ere  was  full  directions  how  to  take  the  physic,  and 
taking  the  bolus,  to  drink  the  waters  so  many  days,  and 
%ak  to  use  the  bath,  and  after  that  the  pump,  and  after  that 
1b  was  to  take  a  dose  of  pills  after  bathing.  I  took  off  this 
kitin   bill    that  concerns    me,  and   gave   him   the  English 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  read  the  English  part? 

Chapman,     My  son  read  it,  as  well  as  I,  who  should  have 
up,  and  testified  the  same,  but  that  it  is  impossible  for 
my  son  and  me  to  leave  the  shop  and  come  together, 
of  my  employment. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  in  that  letter  there  was  nothing 

tttioned    of    killing    the    King,   was    there?    nor   of   the 
?Qmnt 

?    Chapman,     No,  my  Lord,  except  it  were  the  King  or 
^jliieea's  bath. 

A  paper  was  shewn  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Whose  hand  is  that  ?  do  you  believe 
Ik  h  Sir  George's  hand  ? 

Chapman,     No :  I  have  brought  some  of  Sir  George  Wake- 
IMd'b  bills  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  whose  hand  it  is? 

Chapman.     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,     What  name  was  subscribed  to  that 
litter? 

Chapman,     There  is  none  subscribed  to  this  paper. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  there  no  name  to  it  ? 

Chapman,     I  did  not  take  notice  of  that. 
.  Lard  Chief  Justice,     But  look  you,  this  cannot  be  that  let- 
e^  because  that  letter  Mr  Oates  speaks  of  was  of  Sir  George's 
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own  Lojid,  aa  he  Uunks  by  comparison,  and  liis  name  subsctitwd 
to  it, 

Sir  Geo.  Wnkeman.  I  nerer  wrote  any  other  letter,  hx\ 
what  was  dictated  to  my  man,  and  sent  by  AsLby  to  the  Bath. 
Hb  ]i&h  owned  it  himself  before  the  House  of  I/jnls,  thu 
I  wrote  but  one  lettpr,  and  I  had  my  liberty  before.  Ifow  ii 
wtts  told  liim  there,  that  if  he  hod  mentioned  that  letter  vha 
I  was  examined  before  the  council,  I  had  been  certainly  takeo 
into  custody  then,  and  should  never  have  liad  my  Ubert]''  so 
long.  I  had  my  liberty  from  the  lust  of  September,  and  coold 
have  gone  to  Constantinople  in  the  time  I  had  my  liberty^  and 
certainly  I  should  have  provided  for  myself,  if  I  Lad  known 
myself  guilty,  seeing  bo  luany  cast  into  priaoti  ujkhi  that  k- 
count. 

Afr  Recorder.  It  ia  not  probable  that  Mr  Aaliby  would 
communicate  such  a  letter  to  this  gentleman,  that  had  auch  a 
deaigu  in  it. 

air  George  Wakeman.  But  if  any  one  can,  let  him  prove 
that  I  had  any  other  business  with  him,  than  merely  the  bm 
nesB  of  a  physician  with  hia  patient.  I  have  a  physician  Id 
town,  that  will  testify,  I  waa  to  meet  him  in  coufultatioa 
about  Ashby. 

Iiord  Chi^/Jvitice.  The  answer  is  no  more  than  this,  Hut 
you  vrot«  a  letter,  or  tbero  was  a  letter  written  by  your  duw 
tions,  to  Ashby,  which  has  not  any  such  matter  in  it  tt 
Gates  aiieaks  of  ;  but  this  answers  not  Mr  Oates's  testimonr; 
it  IB  true,  the  question  will  be  upon  Mr  Oates'a  credit^  how  fat 
the  jury  will  believe  him  1  if  Mr  Gates  swear  true,  then  job 
wrot«  another  letter,  and  this  is  not  the  letter,  and  then  is  no 
contradiction  in  your  answer,  to  what  he  Bays,  but  Mr  Oatd 
stands  with  the  jury  how  far  they  will  believe  him. 

Sir  Geo.  Wa&eman.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  take  notiM^ 
I  never  wrote  any  letter  but  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  does  that  appear  t  if  Mr  Oatee 
swears  true,  you  wrote  another  letter, 

Mr  Justice  A  Ucitis.  Mr  Chapman,  was  there  any  mention 
of  milk  in  that  letter  % 

Chapman.  No,  my  Lord.  It  is  ridiculous  to  drink  mOk 
with  tlie  waters,  it  will  make  it  curdle. 

Oates.     That  is  not  the  hand  the  letter  I  saw  was  in. 

Lord  Chi^  Juatice.     Ue  says  it  is  not  the  same  hand. 

Oatea.     It  was  another,  a  genteel  hand. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     And  there  waa  no  mention  mi 
milk  in  it,  the  contents  are  not  the  same. 

Hir  Geo.   Walxman.    The  contents  were  the  same: 
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for  the  milk,  it  is  bo  ridiculous  a  thing,  that  never  a  physi- 
cian in  England,  but  will  say  it  is  perfect  poison.  I  appeal  to 
Mr  Chapman,  who  has  so  long  known  the  way  there  used,  if 
any  one  prescribed  milk  to  one  that  took  the  waters. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Oates,  was  there,  in  the  letter  you 
saw,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  strokes  that  were  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  pump,  any  mention  of  milk  to  be  taken  ? 

Oates.  The  direction  of  the  milk  was  for  the  time  he  stayed 
in  town. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  The  milk  was  to  be  used  while  he 
stayed  here,  was  it  ? 

OcUes.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  There  were  two  things  that  he  should 
do,  one  was  to  be  done  while  he  was  here,  that  was  the  milk ; 
the  other  when  at  Bath,  that  was  the  strokes. 

Sir  George  Wakeman.  No,  it  is  no  such  thing;  for  he  went 
away  two  days  after  that  letter  was  written. 

ifr  Justice  Femberton,  Mr  Chapman,  is  this  part  of  the 
body  of  the  letter  ? 

Chapman.     Yes,  I  tore  it  off  myself. 

Mr  Justice  EUys.  If  Dr  Oates  swears  true,  it  cannot  be  the 
Mune  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Your  answer  to  it,  which  should 
make  it  probable,  is,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  prescribe  milk.  Now 
he  says  those  were  directions  what  he  was  to  do  before  he  went 
to  Bath. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman.  Why  should  I  repeat  the  number  of 
tlie  strokes  twice,  and  write  two  letters  about  one  thing  ? 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,    Is  there  any  date  upon  that  letter  1 

Chapman.     No. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  Off  what  part  of  the  letter  did  you 
tearitf 

Chapman.     Off  the  bottom  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  What,  it  was  written  cross,  was 
itt 

Chapman,     Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  The  truth  of  it  is,  this  is  no  evidence, 
and  ought  not  to  be  offered  as  such,  for  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  thing, 
which  we  do  not  know  what  it  was  in  the  whole. 

Chapman,  1  can  give  it  upon  my  oath  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  the  King  or  Queen,  except  the  King  or  Queen's 
bath. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Oates,  if  I  remember  right,  you 
say  the  directions  that  you  saw  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  letter. 
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e  or  two  of  compliments. 

9  there  any  receipt  for  plijdc,  ia 


Oateg.  He  was  very  weak  when  be  caiue  to  town,  and  hii 
directions  to  him  were,  that  he  should  tnke  a  pint  o(  milk  is 
the  morning,  that  when  he  went  to  Batli  he  tiliuuld  Imn  t 
hundred  atrokea,  or  thereabouts. 

Lord  Chitf  Justice.  Was  this  in  the  beginning  of  ifc 
letter  1 

Otilti.     It  was  after  a 

Lord  C /tie/  Justice. 
Latin,  in  it  t 

Oales.  There  was  not :  it  was  half  b,  sheet  of  paper ;  fall 
of  itsoif  to  the  bottom  ;  this  ia  not  the  letter. 

Mr  Justice  PevAerton.  Ho  sayB,  this  is  neither  the  ImumI, 
nor  the  nune  subacribod,  nor  the  contents  of  the  letter, 

SirQeo.  Wakanan.  I  will  tell  you  the  renson  wliy  toyiiMnr 
was  not  subRoribed,  I  was  sick,  my  man  is  here  to  wiliuvs 
that  he  carried  it  himself,  and  delivered  it  to  Achby. 

Mr  Justice  Fernherlo/t.  Sir  George,  you  do  not  obmn^ 
to  the  letter  he  saw,  yoor  name  was  subscribed. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakemaji.  This  ia  what  I  desire  may  lie  tain 
notice  of ;  It  is  not  probable  I  should  write  two  letters  for  Uir 
same  thing,  I  never  wrote  any  other  letter  in  my  lif<\ 

Lord  C /lief  Justice.  You  say,  it  is  not  probable  you  should 
write  two  letters  fur  the  same  directions  how  he  might  um  tba 
bath. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  This  might  be  written  to  um  k 
turn  very  well. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  The  reason  my  name  is  not  to  it,  wu 
I  was  very  ill  after  I  had  dictated  that  letter  to  him,  and 
went  immediately  to  bed.  It  was  not  written  very  fair,  or 
something  was  left  out,  which  he  interlined,  so  he  transcribed 
it  again  in  his  own  chnraber.  I  was  asleep,  so  did  not  put  my 
name  to  it;  be  went  away  two  hours  in  the  morning  befon  I 
awoke. 

Mr  Jmtiee  At/eins.  Who  wrote  the  letter  1  Was  the 
letter  you  tore  oET  in  the  man's  name,  or  in  Sir  Qoorge'i 
uamel 

Chapman.     I  know  not  who  wrot«  it. 

Mr  Justify  Aiki?is.  Wua  it  said  to  be,  by  my  mut^r's 
directions!     What  were  the  contents  of  the  letter! 

Chapman.  "  Aa  soon  as  you  come  to  Butli,  iift«r  resting  a 
day,  in  the  first  pluee  take  your  bolus,  and  after  di-ink  thfi 
waters."     Which  he  did,  for  six  days  together. 

Oatea.  I  would  answer  to  this :  this  was  not  the  letter,  fur 
therein  he  only  told  him  what  he  should  do  before  he  west 
to  Bath,  and  how  many  strokes  he  should  i 
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there  was  not  one  syllable  of  the  bolus  in  the  letter,  or  what 
bath  he  was  to  go  into ;  but  when  he  came  there,  he  was  to 
receive  so  many  strokes  of  the  pump. 

Sir  Geo,  Waketnan.     Nor  one  syllable  of  the  milk  in  it  t 

Oates,  Yes,  there  was ;  he  took  milk,  night  and  morning, 
f(xr  I  attended  upon  him. 

Sir  Geo.  WaJceman,     This  witness  is  a  Protestant. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  Mr  Oates,  you  say  the  letter  that 
you  saw  was  written  ten  days  before  he  went  to  Bath  1 

OiUes.     Yes,  if  not  more. 

Sir  Geo,  WcJceman,  Why  should  I  tell  him  of  an  hundred 
strokes  so  long  before  he  went  to  Bath  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  might  mention  it  to  give  him 
Batisfaction. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman.  Call  Hunt.  This  is  my  man.  What 
do  you  know  concerning  a  letter  of  directions,  sent  to  Mr 
Asliby  ]     Give  an  account  of  it. 

Hunt.  My  master  was  out  late;  coming  home,  I  told 
bim,  Mr  Ashby  had  sent  for  some  directions  for  Bath ;  being 
weary  and  indisposed  (for  it  was  late,  and  he  was  not  well) 
said  he,  "I  cannot  write  myself,  do  you  take  my  pen  and  ink, 
and  write.''  I  took  the  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote;  and  when  I 
had  written,  something  was  false  in  it;  "Pray,"  said  he,  "  correct 
that:"  I  did  so,  and  interlined  it*,  when  my  master  was  in 
bed  I  wrote  it  over  again;  the  next  morning,  before  he  was 
awake,  I  carried  it  to  Mr  Ashby  myself,  there  were  only  direo- 
tions  in  it  what  to  do  at  Bath. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     When  was  Ashby  to  go  to  Bathi 

UurU.     He  was  to  go  the  next  morning. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  what  Mr  Oates  swears,  be  true, 
this  letter  that  he  saw  was  ten  days  before,  so  what  he  speaks 
is  quite  another  thing. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     I  never  wrote  any  such  letter. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr  Ashby's 
drinking  milk  while  he  was  here  ) 

Hunt.  No,  he  was  saying  he  was  advised  by  a  friend  to 
drink  milk. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When,  at  Bathi 

Hunt.     No,  when  he  was  in  town. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  he  was  in  townl  that  is  con- 
sistent with  Mr  Oates's  testimony. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  There  is  a  physician  that  was  in 
ooDSoltation  with  me  about  Mr  Ashby,  I  think  it  of  great 
oonsequence  to  shew  that  I  came  to  him  about  no  treasonable 
•IBur,  I  vow  to  Almighty  God  I  did  not.  Elizabeth  Henningham. 
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Hmminghatn.  I  was  pvesent  at  the  writing  th«  Islbr. 
His  servant  wrote,  be  dictated  to  him,  every  word  of  ttie 
letter  I  saw,  but  there  was  uo  such  thiug  in  it. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.  I  am  veiy  conSdent  that  this  ia  tn» 
that  you  say,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  Mr  Oates  churgea  y<m 
with :  that  you  wrote  such  a  letter  as  these  people  mentJiK, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  it,  hut  like  a  physiciaD's  direditmi 
to  his  patient,  I  believe,  and  this  was  juat  when  he  was  gubg 
to  Bath ;  but  Mr  Gates  telb  you  (if  he  aays  true)  that  ^ 
letter  he  speaks  of,  to  which  Sir  George  Wakeman  was  sob- 
scribed,  was  teu  days  before  he  went  to  Bath  ;  that  there  wis 
no  mention  of  wiy  bolus  in  that,  but  the  direction  was  in  liM 
first  part  how  he  was  to  use  hiniBell',  while  he  stayeil  in  toira 
to  drink  milk,  and  when  he  came  to  Bath,  to  use  the  puinpi 
BO  that  what  your  witnesses  sny,  and  you  ui^e,  is  ti-ue,  but  nut 
pertinent 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  I  Bay,  it  ia  not  probable  I  sbooH 
write  directions  so  long  before  he  went 

Henningham.  Ho  sttiJ  he  wanted  dlreciions  to  go  (a 
Bath,  in  my  own  hearing. 

Mr  Jiistice  Pemberfon.  Yes,  he  might,  and  indeed  he  did 
so,  for  the  first  contained  none,  but  how  he  should  belun 
himself  while  he  was  here. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  1  have  this  to  say,  as  I  told  you  befoR^ 
I  had  my  liberty  for  twenty-four  days  after  my  examiiwtioa 
before  the  counuil.  Mr  Gates  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  ol 
Commons  gave  an  account  of  this  very  letter  he  mentions  now, 
Thereupon  the  Commons  sent  an  address  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  ostoniahmeut  that  I  was  not  under  confinement  j  Mr 
Gates  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wu 
commanded  to  give  an  account  what  it  v/aa  he  knew  concemitig 
me,  that  should  create  such  asUinishnient  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  told  them  of  this  letter,  and  the  Lord  Cliancellor  said 
to  him,  "Do  you  know  it  was  Sir  George  Wakeman's  hand!" 
"No,"  said  he.  "How  do  you  know  it  was  his  letter  then!'"  "I 
know  it  only  by  this,  it  was  subscribed,  George  Wateman.'' 
If  he  had  such  proof  as  he  says  he  has  now,  if  he  had  a 
me  writing,  and  came  into  the  room  where  the  paper  I  v 
was  yet  wet,  would  he  not  iiave  mentioned  it  when  he  i 
examiaed  about  the  knowledge  of  mj'  hand  1 

Lcrrd  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you,  Mr  Oates,  to  itl 

OaCes,  Sir  George  Wakeman  had  his  libei-ty  bec&UBe 
was  so  weak,  by  reason  of  being  up  two  nights  together,  c 
whereof  was  so  very  wet,  and  being  hot,  wet,  and  cold,  all  ii 
few  hours  time,  I  thought  it  would  have  coat  me  a 
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wixig  used  to  such  hard  services,  I  did  not  charge  Sir  George 
D  fdllj :  it  may  be  objected  to  this  court,  that  I  was  bound 
0  speak  the  whole  truth ;  so  I  did,  as  opportunity  and  health 

C¥e  me  leave.  As  to  the  letter,  and  what  I  said  about  it  in 
e  House  of  Lords,  Sir  George  is  mistaken.  He  says  I  said 
[  knew  his  hand  no  otherwise,  but  by  seeing  Sir  George 
Vakeman  subscribed  to  it. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman,     I  will  prove  it  by  the  record. 
OcUes.     I  humbly  desire  that  he  may  propose  his  questions 
lb  the  court :  and  I  desire  to  know,  whether  I  said,  I  did  not 
know  it  any  other  way  but  by  its  being  signed  George  Wake- 
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Lord  Chisf  Justice.     Mr  Gates,  did  you   mention  in  the 
Bouse  of  Lords,  whether  you  knew  his  hand  or  not  ] 

OctUs.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  what  I  then  said.  I  said, 
t  saw  such  a  letter,  signed  George  Wakeman;  but  if  he  will 
bring  the  record,  and  one  who  will  swear  those  were  the  words, 
I  will  leave  it  to  the  jury.  I  would  add  this;  the  words  I  said, 
IS  near  as  I  can  remember,  were  these :  they  asked  me,  how 
tknew  Sir  George  Wakeman's  hand?  I  said,  I  saw  such  a 
■Iter  signed  George  Wakeman.  Upon  this  information, 
■ley  thought  fit  to  take  Sir  George  Wakeman  up  and  secure 
i;  now  I  come  face  to  face,  and  am  not  only  to  satisfy 
but  a  jury,  T  shew  you  what  reasons  I  have  to  believe 
and  what  they  may  have,  that  it  was  his  hand:  I  say,  I 
him  in  a  writing  posture,  I  saw  him  lay  by  the  pen,  I  saw 
withdraw  from  the  paper,  I  saw  none  but  another  gentle- 
there,  that  was  lame  of  both  his  hands,  and  the  ink  was 
dry,  and  it  was  the  same  hand  with  the  letter. 
jStr  Geo.  Wakeman.  Was  my  name  to  that  note  ] 
Oates.     No,  I  will  not  swear  that ;  but  the  character  of  the 

was  the  same,  if  I  may  judge  of  writing. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Noi-th.      Look  you.   Sir  George,  you 
tooke  of  witnesses  you  would  call  to  prove  what  he  swore  in 
w  House  of  Lords;  if  you  can  call  any  witnesses  for  that,  do. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     I  hope  your  Lordship  will  please  to   Reewdj^f 
llbw  me   this   advantage    (I   know   not   whether   it   be   an 
idvantage)  that  the  record  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  be 
fettde  use  of  as  a  record  here.     If  I  prove  it  by  the  record,  it 
irill  be  good  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  that  record  herel 
Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.     I  have  a  copy  of  that  record,  and  a 
fitness  that  will  swear  it.    Sir  Philip  Lloyd. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  do  you  ask  Sir  Philip  Lloyd? 
Sir   Geo*    Wakeman.    What  Mr  Gates  said   before  His 
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Majesty  and  the  Council,  the  last  day  of  September;  you  wen 
pi^sent,  and  sent  by  the  Kiog  to  me,  and  commanded  to  bniij 
me  in  to  the  CouncU. 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd.  I  will,  my  Lord,  as  weU  as  I  txa, 
recollect  and  teil  you,  what  Mr  Oates  then  accused  him  o£ 
It  was  upon  tLe  30th  of  September,  Mr  Oates  said  he  had 
seen  a  letter,  to  the  beat  of  his  remembrance,  from  Mr  While 
to  Mr  Fenwicfc  at  St  Omers,  in  which  letter  he  wrote  wofd, 
that  8ir  George  Wakemau  bad  undertaken  poisoning  ilm 
King,  and  was  to  have  £15000  for  it;  of  which,  ;£ 3000  had 
been  paid  him  by  Coleman.  Sir  George  Wakemtin,  u{kfd 
this,  was  called  in,  and  told  of  this  accusation ;  be  uttrrijr 
deoieil  all,  and  carried  himself  as  if  he  were  Dot  conoernnl 
at  the  accusation,  but  told  tlie  King  and  Council,  he  hoped 
he  should  have  reparation  and  satisfaction.  Cor  the  iujary 
done  to  hia  honour.  His  cairiage  was  not  well  liked  by  the 
King  and  Council;  being  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  thii 
wa«,  they  were  willing  to  know  further  of  it;  because  Havf 
thought  this  evidence  was  not  proof  enough  to  give  tbrai 
occasion  to  commit  him,  being  only  out  of  the  letter  of  a  third 
person,  they  called  in  Mr  Oatea  again.  The  Lord  Cliancelioc 
desired  Mr  Oatea  to  tell  him,  if  he  knew  anytliing  perBonally 
of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  because  tliey  were  in  a  matter  of 
moment,  and  desii'ed  sutHcient  proof,  whereupon  to  ground  % 
commitment ;  Mr  Oates,  when  he  came  in  again,  and  was  asked 
the  question,  lifted  up  his  hands  (for  I  must  tell  the  truth,  let 
it  be  what  it  will)  and  said,  "No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  cay 
anything  against  Sir  George  Wakeman,  for  I  kDow  nothing 
more  against  him."  I  reler  to  the  whole  Council,  whether  it 
was  not  so. 

OiUee.     I  remember  not  one  word  of  all  this. 

Sir  George  Wakeman.     Thia  ta  n  Protestant  witness. 

Oatea.  Give  me  leave  to  make  an  answer;  when  1  reported 
this  Iett«r,  the  council  asked  me  whether  Sir  George  was  auy 
ways  concerned  in  this  letter  1  I  replied,  I  had  it  by  report, 
that  Sir  George  had  received  £5,000  of  this  moi 
Council  did  not  press  me,  to  my  knowledge ;  1  will  ni 
tive ;  but  if  the  Council  pressed  me,  and  I  made  that  anai 
I  appeal  to  the  whole  Board,  whether  I  was  in  a  condition 
make  any  answer  at  all,  when,  by  ri-oson  of  my  being  hi 
up  and  down,  and  sitting  u]),  I  was  scarce  Compot  taenlia 

Lord  Vhief  Juttiee.     What,  must  we  be  amiised  witli 
know  not  whati  fur  being  u[>  but  two  nightti  you  were 
able  to  give  an  answer;   that  when  they  call   and   aend 
Mr  O&tes  again  to  give  a  positive  charge,  you  tell  ua  9.  Story 
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remote :  what,  was  Mr  Oates  so  spent,  tbat  he  could  not  say, 
I  have  seen  a  letter  under  Sir  George  Wakeman*s  own  hand  ! 

Oates,  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  I  made  mention 
of  that  letter  Sir  George  Wakeman  wrote,  before  the  Board. 
I  say,  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge ;  but  I  will  not 
be  positive  in  it. 

Lord  Ch^f  Justice.     You  have  heard  what  Sir  Philip  Lloyd 

JUr  Justice  Dolben,  Did  Mr  Oates  make  any  mention  of 
this  letter  ? 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd,  Truly,  I  cannot  remember  that  there 
was  any  such  letter  mentioned.  I  tell  you  what  I  do  remember; 
and  afterwards  because  he  came  and  gave  this  deposition  before 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  tbat  he  found  such  a  letter  upon  the 
table  from  Sir  George  to  Ashby,  I  very  much  wondered  at  it ; 
it  made  me  reflect  upon  that  other  [)assage  at  the  Council,  of 
liis  denying  accusing  Sir  George  further,  and  it  has  been  in  my 
mind  ever  since. 

IfOrd  Chief  Justice,  And  you  declare,  that  when  the 
Iiords  of  the  Council  asked  him,  whether  he  knew  anything 
more  particularly  against  Sir  George  Wakeman,  he  lifted  up 
Iiis  hands  and  said,  '^No,  God  forbid  I  should  charge  him  any 
further,  I  know  no  more  against  him." 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd,     Yes,  my  Lord,  so  it  was. 

Oates,  I  believe  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  is  mistaken ;  but  I  was 
80  weak,  and  the  King  and  Council  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that 
the  King  had  like  to  have  sent  me  away  once  or  twice  before, 
because  he  found  I  was  so  weak. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  did  not  require  such  a  deal  of 
strength  to  say,  I  saw  a  letter  under  Sir  George's  own  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Well,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
jury  :  if  you  have  any  more  witnesses  call  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Oates,  Sir  George  Wakeman  ui^jed 
it  right,  that  he  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  have  his 
liberty  so  long,  if  you  had  charged  him  home  then. 

Oaies,  To  speak  the  truth,  they  were  such  a  Council  as 
would  commit  nobody. 

Mr  Recorder,     That  was  not  well  said. 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  He  reflects  on  the  King,  and  all  the 
Council. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  have  taken  a  great  confidence,  I 
know  not  by  what  authority,  to  say  anything  of  anybody. 
But  this  is  natui*ally  true,  that  when  the  Council  were  offended 
at  the  carriage  of  Sir  George  Wakeman  at  the  Board,  and  there- 
fiire  sent  for  Mr  Oates  again,  doubting  in  themselves,  whether 
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what  they  had  would  be  sufficient  to  eommit  Iiim  ;  for  it 
only  a  wild  thing,  of  what  was  mentioned  in  a  letter  rf 
third  person's,  that  Sir  George  had  accepted    £15,000,  i 
received  X5000;  therefore,  said  they,  we  will  know  of  MrOi 
some  more  particulai'a,  and  sent  for  him  in  ftgaio,  and  mI 
him,  "Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledgcl" 
he  had  come  in  then  and  said.  Yes,  I  have  aeea  a  letter  ( 
Bcribed  under  Sir  George  Wakeman's  hand,  would  not  ti 
have  committed  him]    aurely   they   would.      And    now 
Council's  not  committing  liim,  is  an  argument  tliat  they 
not  BufBcient  evidence,  and  Dates  omitted  at  that  time  to  i ' 
hjr"  with  this  letter. 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  Mr  Lydcot,  have  you  a  copy  of 
Lords'  record! 

Lydcot.     Yes. 

Sir  Oeorye  Wakejnart.  What  did  Mr  Dates  say  to 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lfirdsl 

Lord  Chit/  Justice.  You  must  have  what  is  proper  < 
dence :  you  shall  have  all  the  fair  dealing  that  can  bei,  and 
that  can  be  admitted  for  your  defence  shall  he. 

Sir  George  Wakeman.     I  humbly  tliank  you.     I  find  iL 

Lord  C'/iief  Jugtiee.  This  is  what  the  clerk  writes  dawn 
minutes.  It  is  a  haid  construction  to  make  this  evidei 
Were  you  present  when  Mr  Oates  was  there  and  «aid  thist 

Lydcot.  No,  my  Lord.  All  I  suy,  is  this.  This  ia  «  o< 
of  the  record  in  the  Lords'  House. 

Lord  Ckif/  Justice.  Did  Mr  Oates  set  his  hand  ifi  tl 
record  1 

Lydcot,  Yes,  in  some  places.  It  is  Titus  Oat€«  set 
diverse  places  as  his  hand  to  oxnroiDations. 

Lord  Chief  Juttvx.     But  ia  Mr  Oatea'a  own  hand  Bet 
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Lydeot.     I  feoQiw  nothing  of  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Thb  is  the  objeclion.     It  will  be  1 
if  a  cterk  takes  the  depositions  of  Oates  or  any  one 
and  takes  them  as  near  ea  be  can,  but  be  never  subscribw 
and  you  prove  only  it  is  a  cii]iy  of  what  tJie  clerk  wrote,  1 
cannot  be  allowed  as  evidence. 

Lydeot.     It  ia  a  copy  in   moat  places  of  what  is  ui 
Mr  Keifs  own  hand. 

Lord  Chitf  Juttice.     You  cannot  awear  the  clerk  w 
tniel 

Lydcot.     No,  that  I  cannot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     It  nmy  be  an  entry  of  what  the  Hi 
of  Xtords  did  upon  the  examination ;  that  is  not  evidence  hi 
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Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  If  you  can  produce  any  one  that 
beard  Mr  Gates  give  in  his  information,  you  say  well 

Sir  George  Waketnan.  I  believe  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  entry-book,  and  the  book  of  records ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  look  upon  the  book  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
highest  evidence,  beyond  any  verbal  averment.  My  life  is  in 
your  hands,  I  ask  you  whether  it  be  not  so,  or  no  ? 

Lord  C hie/  Justice  JVortL  If  there  be  a  record  in  any 
court  of  record,  that  such  a  man  appeared  in  court,  it  is 
evidence  that  he  was  in  court,  and  a  record  for  it ;  but  when 
there  is  an  examination  in  a  court  of  record,  these  not  passing 
the  examination  of  that  court,  but  being  taken  by  the  clerks, 
we  always  expect  there  should  be  somebody  to  prove,  that 
such  an  examination  was  sworn,  and  subscribed  to. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Have  you  any  witnesses  here,  that 
were  by,  and  heard  wliat  Mr  Gates  deposed,  and  can  testify 
what  Mr  Gates  said  when  he  was  called  in,  and  particularly 
what  answer  he  made  to  that  single  question  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's,  how  he  came  to  know  it  was  your  hand  ] 

Sir  George  WakeJtian.  I  can  bring  none  but  these  recoi-ds, 
or  the  Lords  themselves,  and  I  cannot  ex])ect  it  from  them. 
What  they  call  a  record,  I  am  not  able  to  judge  whether  it 
be  a  record  or  no. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  there  not  others  called  with 
him  into  the  Lords'  House  ] 

Sir  George  Wak&man,  No,  there  were  none  but  the  Lords 
theniselves. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  should  have  had  the  clerks  here 
that  made  the  entry,  or  saw  him  set  his  hand  to  the  examination. 

Ixyrd  Chief  Justice  North,  This  is  nothing  but  a  transcript 
out  of  the  Journal. 

Lydcot,  I  believe  it  is  written  under  Mr  Relfs  own  hand. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  contains  the  whole  narrative 
that  Gates  gave  in. 

Lord  Cui*'f  Justice  North,  You  desire  to  give  in  evidence 
what  Mr  Gates  said  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  what 
the  Lord  Chancellor  asked  him ;  if  you  have  any  witnesses 
that  can  prove  it,  they  shall  be  heard. 

Sir  George  Wakeman.  My  Lord,  I  have  no  witnesses,  only 
the  record. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     This  is  only  a  copy  of  a  narrative. 

Sir  George  Wakeman.  If  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a 
record,  I  cannot  help  it 

Mr  Recorder.  This  is  no  part  of  the  record  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  cannot  be  allowed. 
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Mr  Recorder,     Sir  George,  here  is  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  here- 
now,  what  would  you  ask  him  ? 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  Sir  Philip  Lloyd,  I  desire  to  know 
concerning  the  last  examination  of  Mr  Oates  and  Mr  Bedloc^ 
before  the  Council ;  (you  were  there  present,  I  am  informed) 
will  you  tell  what  you  know  1 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd,     To  what  point,  sir  ? 

aS'iV  George  Wakeman,     To  their  whole  evidence. 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd,     I  suppose   what   they   have  given 
lately,  they  have  acquainted  the  Bench  with  already.     It 
some  day  this  month,  but  I  would  know  what  it  is  Sir  Georp^ 
would  have  me  speak  to  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  there  relating  to  Sir 
Wakeman  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,     Pray  consider,  whether  it  be 
question  fit  to  be  asked  of  the  clerk  of  the  Council,  what 
done  in  Council.     I  do  not  think  he  is  bound  to  answer 
question  without  leave. 

Mr  Justice   Pemherton,     Sir  George,   ask    him   any 
particular  question. 

Sir  George  Wakeman,,     I  have  done  with  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Mr  Marshal,  have  you  any  witnesseil 

Marshal,     I  cannot  say  I  have  any   direct  positive 
nesses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Tliink  not  that  you  shall  be  concluc 
we  are  not  iu  haste,  you  shall  have  time  to  say  what  you  will;] 
but  if  you  would  use  any  witnesses,  call  them. 

Marshal.     For  the  present  I  shall  have  no  use  of  any. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Mr    Rumley,   have   you    any 
nesses  ? 

Rumley.     I  think  I  have. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  cannot  tell  of  any  need  you  have 
any,  for  there  is  but  cue  witness  against  yon. 

Corker.     He  desires  his  witnesses  may  be  heard,  it  is  Wi 
short. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer.     There  is  no  need  of  it,  Mr  Rumley,  iw 
cannot  insist  on  it  against  you,  you  must  be  acquitted. 

Mr  Recorder,     Will  he  have  his  witnesses  called  1    If  1* 
will,  ho  shall,  though  there  is  no  need  of  it 

Rumley.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Then,  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  would  tc» 
say  anything  more  for  the  King,  before  the  [nisoners  maks.j 
their  defence  1 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,     There  is  one  thing  which  I  wonli 
have  answered,  that  is,  the  variance  between  what  Mr  Oata 
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niid  before  the  Council,  and  what  ho  says  now,  upon  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Philip  Lloyd,  who  says,  that  he  gave  no 
testimony  of  this  letter,  under  Sir  George  Wakeman's  hand ; 
being  asked,  whether  ho  knew  anything  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  said,  he  had  only  met  with  a  letter  from  White 
to  Fenwick,  wherein  it  was  said,  so  much  was  proposed  to, 
Mid  accepted  by  Sir  George  Wakeman :  that  he  should  then 
declare  that  he  could  say  no  more ;  and  lifting  up  his  hands, 
affirm  with  a  protestation  he  knew  no  more.  Gentlemen,  we 
hojie  to  give  you  satisfiiction  in  this  matter,  for  it  was  after 
a  long  and  tedious  examination;  we  shall  prove  to  you  that 
he  was  in  great  confusion,  being  almost  tired  out  with  exami- 
nation, which  is  not  impossible  to  happen  to  any  man,  though 
of  the  strongest  constitution  and  memory,  after  two  nights 
waking,  and  continual  hurrying  up  and  down.  We  shall  call 
Sir  Thomas  Doleman  to  prove,  that  he  was  under  great  con- 
fusion, and  that  the  King  and  Council  were  so  sensible  of  it, 
that  some  of  tliem  would  have  had  him  gone  away  a  great 
while  before  he  did  go  away.  Sir  Thomas  Doleman,  tell 
your  knowledge  of  this  matter  ? 

Sir  Thoniaa  Doleman.  Mr  Gates  appeared  before  the  King 
and  Council,  I  think  on  the  Saturday,  before  Michaelmas  eve. 
The  Council  sat  long  that  morning,  the  Council  sat  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Mr  Gates  was  employed  that  night,  I  think,  to 
search  after  some  Jesuits,  who  were  taken,  that  was  the 
work  of  that  night.  The  Council,  I  think,  sat  again  Sunday 
afternoon,  Mr  Gates  was  examined,  the  Council  sat  long,  and 
at  night  he  was  sent  abroad  again  to  search  the  lodgings 
of  several  priests,  and  to  find  out  their  papei*s,  which  he  seized, 
one  of  the  nights  in  that  season  was  very  wet;  he  went 
either  with  a  messenger,  or  with  a  guard.  Gn  Monday 
morning  the  Council  sat  again,  he  was  further  examined, 
and  went  abroad;  Monday  night  Mr  Gates  was  in  as  feeble 
and  weak  a  condition  as  ever  I  saw  man  in  my  life;  and 
was  very  willing  to  have  been  dismissed  for  that  time ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  in  very  great  weakness  and  disorder,  so  that  I  be- 
lieire  he  was  scarce  able  to  give  a  good  answer. 

Sir  Rob,  Sawyer,  Was  that  the  time  Sir  Philip  Lloyd 
Bfieaks  of? 

^tV  Tho8,  Doleman,  I  think  Sir  George  was  called  in  on 
Monday  night. 

Sir  Geo,  Wakeman.  I  received  the  summons  on  Saturday, 
by  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

Sir  ThoB.  Doleman.  You  were  called  in  on  Monday  night, 
the  night  before  the  King  went  te  Newmarket. 
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Sir  Geo.  Wakemnn.  I  appearwl  upon  Sunday,  and  wh 
diamiased  by  Sir  Philip  Lloyd,  wLo  came  out  anil  let  tnc  kno> 
tliat  the  King  aiiid,  he  would  hear  it  himself,  the  next  lUy. 

Sir  Thomas  Doleman.  Yon  were  called  in,  njjd  you  giT» 
your  anawer;  and  the  whole  Couninl  was  amoKc^d  at  it:  fn 
you  did  not  deny  it  so  positively  as  one  that  was  innoceal 
would,  but  used  many  gi'eat  expressions  of  your  owd  gn»t 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  of  your  family,  and  ibt 
services  they  had  piiid  the  crown,  and  requii-ed  saltafacUoQ, 
and  reparation  for  the  injuiy  done  to  your  honour. 

Sir  George  Wakenmn.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  accouut  of 
it ;  I  leave  it  to  you,  whether  I  bciiaved  myaelf  ill ;  I 
might  have  behaved  myself  more  HuhniiBsivdy.  My  t«ri 
Chancellor  told  me,  1  wns  accused  of  the  blackest  uf  cnaet; 
I  had  undertaken  to  jioiaon  the  King.  I  aske<l  who  »u 
my  accuser,  he  told  me  Mr  Oatea.  Says  I,  Mr  Oatps,  do  ynn 
know  me)  Did  you  ever  see  mo  befoi*)  Mr  Oo,t«s  sjuif, 
"No."  Why  then,  said  I,  how  come  you  to  bo  my  accitsert 
Said  he,  I  was  at  St  Omers,  where  there  was  a  (consult  of  tlw 
Jeauits,  at  which  Mr  Ashby  the  rnotor  of  the  College  *tft 
Omera  pi-csided  ;  and  in  tlmt  consult  it  was  debated  wbo 
was  the  fittest  peraoa  for  [loiaouing  tlie  King,  and  it  vm 
unanimously  agreed  that  you  were :  now  he  says  it  wu 
debuted  ia  England.  Then  (s-iid  I  to  my  Loiil  Chaaoellof,,) 
here  is  no  proof,  therefoi-e  1  hope  there  is  no  need  of  uit 
defence.  Said  he,  There  is  no  amoko.  but  there  ia  som«  Bit. 
I  said  if  you  undenitaod  hy  that,  there  cuu  be  no  aociBi- 
tion  without  some  guilt,  I  should  be  eorvj  I  Hhonld  not  under- 
stand both  sacred  and  profane  history  bett<»r  than  to  thiiiV  80. 
He  pressed  me  to  know  what  I  oould  say  for  mysrlf,  I  said, 
I  come  of  a  loyal  family,  my  father  sufl'i-red  very  much,  to  (lie 
value  of  eighteen  thousatid  pounds  and  more  for  the  royal 
family,  My  brother  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  King,  and 
served  him  i'rom  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end.  He  xnt 
major  to  the  MiirqiiLs  of  Worcester,  at  Worcester  (Iglit,  and 
lost  his  life  by  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  King's  service. 
Aa  for  my  own  part,  I  travelled  very  young,  and  camu  ant 
when  Ireton  was  lord  mtiyor,  and  both  by  my  religion  and  nqr 
name,  was  suspected  to  be  a  favourer  of  the  roynl  party,  ■  * 
therefore  was  imjirisoned,  and  did  not  come  out  ttU  I) 
given  great  security:  I  watt  committed  a  second  time,  wlu' 
entered  into  a  plot,  the  only  plot  I  was  guilty  of,  with  Capl 
Lucy  and  sevend  others  for  his  Majesty's  restoration,  when  ftv 
durst  appear  for  him.  I  was  seized  in  my  bed ;  eoveral  anru 
were  found  in  my  apothecary's  cellar,  we  were  both  i>ommitt«l 
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to  prison ;  and  we  should  both  certainly  have  suffered  death,  if 
his  Majesty's  happy  restoration  had  not  prevented  it.  When 
my  Lord  pressed  me  to  say  what  I  could  for  myself,  as  to 
irbat  was  charged  on  me;  I  told  him  I  am  under  the  most 
foul  and  false  accusation  that  ever  innocent  gentleman  was, 
and  I  expect  reparation  ;  they  were  offended,  and  I  was  bid 
to  withdraw.  I  added  that  there  was  not  a  family  in  £ngland 
that  was  so  much  instrumental  in  his  Majesty's  restoration  as 
my  family  was ;  that  Colonel  Charles  Gifford  was  my  near 
kijisman,  so  was  Colonel  Carlos;  and  that  the  Pendreb  were 
menial  servants  to  the  family ;  and  I  hope  they  deserve  some 
favour. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  have  you  to  say,  Sir  George,  in 
your  present  defence  here?  Make  what  observations  you  will 
upon  the  testimony  given  against  you. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakenvan,  I  say  if  it  had  been  allowed  me,  to 
use  the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  have  made 
mil  things  evident  and  clear,  then,  when  Oates  was  called  to 
that  bar,  to  give  an  account  what  he  had  declared  to  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  me,  he  gave  an  account  of  this 
letter. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Sir  George,  you  must  not  make 
mention  of  things  that  could  not  be  given  in  evidence. 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  have  no  more  to 
say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you,  Mr  Corker? 

Corker.  I  hope  the  Court  will  not  require  I  should  bring 
any  particular  evidence  in  confutation  of  what  is  here  alleged 
against  me^  before  I  came  to  this  bar,  I  did  not  know  any 
particular  accusation  that  was  against  me;  and  therefore  I 
could  not  be  ready  to  answer  it,  and  make  my  defence,  or 
bring  particular  witnesses  to  evidence  and  shew  my  innocency. 
It  is  a  known  general  maxim,  that  a  positive  assertion  is 
easy  to  be  made,  to  prove  a  negative  is  oft  times  hard, 
if  not  impossible.  Men  may  easily  devise  crimes,  and  frame 
accusations  against  innocent  men  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  contrary  cannot  possibly  be  demonstrated.  No  mortal 
man  can  tell  where  he  was,  and  what  he  did  and  said  every 
day  and  hour  of  his  whole  life.  I  think,  it  is  not  only  positive 
heie  swearing,  but  it  is  probable  swearing,  that  must  render  a 
man  guilty  of  a  crime.  Ocljerwise,  it  would  be  lawful,  and 
in  the  power  of  Oates  and  his  companions  here,  to  hang,  by 
turns,  upon  bare  oath,  all  the  innocent  men  in  the  whole 
nation,  though  never  so  innocent,  for  crimes  never  so  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd.     He  that  swears  against  another  ought  first 
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to  be  himself'  a  credible  witueea;  and,  secondlr,  etrer*t 
by  probable  circiimstaiioes ;  droiimstdnces  that  bring  iiioDgii 
tliein  some  probable  evidence  distinct  from  the  fritncawa  tl 
selves ;  othei'wise,  the  party  accoaed,  without  any  proof  M 
Hide,  ought  to  remain  in  the  posseHsion  of  his  own  ii 
There  will  be  never  one  of  iheae  two  necessKiy  c 
found  in  the  evidence  against  me ;  the  wituesGea  a^^aiust  ■ 
are  persona  tliat  are,  or  at  least  formerly 
scandulouH  lives. 

Lord  Chief  JusiiCK.  Yon  should  prove  it,  before  yoo  uj 
it.  You  ehnll  have  all  tiling  allowed  you  that  are  tit;  bnl 
yon  must  not  heap  up  contumelies  itjJon  meu  unproved,  or  oil 
men  names,  when  you  have  proved  nothiiif;  against  tbem.  If 
you  can  prove  anything,  in  tlod's  nunio  do  it. 

Corktr.  I  only  say  this,  tliey  have  been  reported,  ned 
owned  by  themselves,  as  men  thut  have  been  of  Bctuidaloui 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  If  llie  jury  know  it  of  their  own  knuv- 
ledge,  I  leave  it  to  them  ;  hut  jou  have  jn-oved  nothing. 

Corker.  In  the  next  place,  neither  will  the  positivA  oatb 
of  men  formerly  infamoua,  he  any  convincing  argument  of  tm 
guilt:  as  to  other  circumstances  that  should  render  me  guilt;, 
Mr  Oates  does  not  make  me  guilty  alone  of  this  gmnd  eoo' 
apinicy,  but  involves  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  Catholics,  in  this  treason.  I  refer  it  to  the  judgment  ii 
the  Court,  whether  so  many  persons  as  he  names,  and  ihoer  of 
such  eminent  quality,  and  of  such  considerable  estates  la  thdir 
counties,  persons  settled  under  so  good  a  King,  in  so  peacMtUii 
a  kingdom ;  bo  quiet  in  condition ;  men  of  good  and  virtuow 
lives,  and  unblemished  conversations,  before  this  hour,  shoull 
hazard  their  honours,  their  lives,  their  &milieB,  tLcii'  1 
their  souls,  their  all  in  such  a  design  ! 

Lord  Chief  JuilKe.     What  in  this  to  your  case  t 

Corker.     If  this  be  not  probable,  I  hope  I  am  free  of  tit* 
plot. 

Lord  Chi'/  Jiutiee,  But  what  is  this  to  your  cnsP  1  Vou 
are  making  a  sjieoch  against  Mr  Oates  and  Mr  DedliM 
that  tht^y  accuse  people  of  great  honour  and  quAlity;  ho  km 
given  no  accusation  against  any  na  yet,  that  you  are  to  take 
notice  of.  You  ought  to  muke  use  of  nothing  as  an  argument 
to  the  jury,  but  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  lo 
the  jury.  If  you  can  make  use  of  anything,  that  Mr  OutM  or 
Mr  Bedloe  said  here  to  contradict  thpm,  or  invalidute  their 
testimony,  yon  say  veil.  But  to  tolk  of  such  a  stury  ol 
Bi^ctuting  noblemen,  and  such  like,  when  there  is  uolhiug,^ 
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tbat  befoi'e   you ;   you  must  first  prove  what   yuu  will  infer  ; 
from. 

Corker.  I  tako  it  to  be  of  very  great  concern  to  myself, 
Uiat  since  the  truth  of  this  evidence  depends  u|)on  the  certainty 
of  the  plot,  and  this  pretended  conspu*acy  against  his  sacred 
Majesty ;  if  there  be  no  such  plot  and  conspiracy,  and  if,  by 
circumstances,  I  render  it  improbable,  I  hope  tlie  jury  wiU 
take  it  into  consideration. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Ay,  ay,  I  am  of  that  opinion,  if  thou 
can  satisfy  us  and  the  jury,  that  there  is  no  plot,  thou  shalt 
be  acquitted  by  my  consent. 

Corker,     I  will,  my  Lf)rd,  shew  you  the  improbability  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  but  give  us  one  probable  argu- 
ment, (you  being  a  learned  man  and  a  priest,)  why  wo  should 
believe,  there  is  no  plot. 

Corker.  I  would  have  endeavoun^d  to  have  shewn  you 
the  improbability  of  it,  but  I  would  not  urge  it,  because 
it  may  not  be  grateful  to  your  Lordship.  To  me,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  so  many  honourable  and  virtuous  persons 
should  be  involved  in  a  plot  so  dangerous,  so  horrid  and 
detestable  in  itself;  wherein,  ho  says,  so  many  thousands  of 
people,  even  a  whole  nation,  were  to  be  overwhelmed : 
if  a  discovery  had  been  made  by  any  person,  it  would  have 
prevented  the  utter  ruin  of  so  many  millions.  It  is  not 
lational  or  probable,  that  such  vast  whole  armies  should  be 
raised,  and  foreign  nations  concerned  in  the  plot  All  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  made  of  this  plot, 
is  only  their  positive  swearing. 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice,  Just  now  you  made  your  objection, 
that  it  was  a  strange  thing  that  such  a  design  should  be  com- 
miinicated  to  so  many ;  now  you  make  it  a  wonder  why  so  few 
should  know  it,  only  Gates  and  Bedlof*.  Your  argument 
before  was,  tbat  it  was  a  wonderful  thing,  that  so  great  a 
concern  should  be  communicated  to  any  one,  and  now  you 
wonder  more,  that  none  should  know  it  but  they  two. 

Corker,  Therefore  I  argue  that  since  there  is  no  other 
evidence,  nor  further  proof  of  it,  than  Mr  Gates,  and  Mr 
Bedloe,  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  For  your  army,  there  is  more;  do  you 
remember  what  Mr  Dugdale  and  what  Mr  France  sayl 

Corker.  Yes,  considering  these  persons,  what  they  are, 
their  vile  oaths,  the  encouragement  they  have  met  with,  by 
such  endearments  and  caresses,  as  they  have  found,  their 
credit  is  not  much  to  be  weighed.  Now  to  the  accusation 
against  myself. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  your  best  way,  it  would  haw 
been  an  hard  task  for  you  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  pklt 
We  were  in  great  expectation  what  arguments  you  would 
bring  for  it. 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  My  Lord,  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
observe  one  thing  more  to  your  Lordship  and  the  Comtl 
Mr  Oates  mentions  in  his  narrative,  of  at  least  thirty  or  for^ 
pages,  all  upon  oath  (so  he  says  at  the  end),  that  there  il 
not  a  letter  dated  in  France,  or  in  the  Low-Countries,  or 
received  here,  but  he  swears  positively  to  the  date  and  reoep^ 
tion  of  it ;  now,  when  he  comes  to  mention  anything  who*- 
in  a  man's  life  is  concerned,  he  will  not  tie  himself  to  t^ 
month. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes,  he  does,  and  to  part  of  a  montk  i 
He  tells  you,  it  was  the  beginning,  or  middle,  or  latter  endjj 
and  he  speaks  punctually  as  to  the  twenty-first  of  August 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  But  in  all  his  whole  narrative,  lltj 
speaks  to  a  day. 

Mr  Recorder,     As  my  Lord  says,  he  speaks  punctually  toj 
the  twenty-first  of  August.     And  as  to  the  letters,  he  took 
date  of  them  in  his  memorial. 

Corker,     At  first,  Mr  Oates  thought  to  take  advantage 
some  words  of  mine,  at  my  examination ;   he  told  you  I 
gone  into  France,  but  I  denied  it  when  examined  before 
Justice  of  Peace.     I  deny  this ;  the  Justice  of  Peace  examiorfj 
me  where  I  had  lived 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     We  have  nothing  of  this  matter 
before  us. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     You  are  to  answer  what  he 
now. 

Corker.     It  is  what  Mr  Oates  says  now,  I  knew 
of  it  till  now.     I  did  not  deny  it  before  the  Justice  of  Pei«j 
that  examined  me;  I  told  him,  I  lived  with  a  certain  bdfj 
twelve  years,  till  she  died;   and  during  that  time,  I  ne^ 
was  beyond  the  sea  but  once,  which  was  five  years  since,  IV: 
the  cui*e  of  a  quartan  ague,  I  went  over  to  France ;  otherwia^ 
during  all  the  time  I  was  with  my  lady,  I  did  not  go  beyond  j 
sea.     Upon  this,  the  Justice  began  to  ask  me  other  questiooi}! 
whereupon,  I  recollected  myself,  and  said.  Sir,  I  told  yottlj 
had  not  been  beyond  sea  during  the  time  I  had  been  with 
lady,  but  that  time,  five  years  since;  but  my  lady  being 
I  went  over  last  August  to  perfect  the  cure  of  that  ague ; 
I  had  it  seven  years,  spring  and  fall.     This  I  told  him  myfld(] 
without  asking.     The  last  summer  I  went  over,  and  stayed  till 
two  days  before  September;  therefore  I  committed  no  mistaktfl 
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in  vrhat  I  said,  or  used  any  cloke  to  cover  it.     He  says,  I 
.went  to  Lampspring,  which  is  iu  the  farther  end  of  Germany. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     He  says,  yon  said  so. 

Corker.  Pray  ask  him  how  he  knows  it  1  he  says,  by  my 
letters:  if  this  man  were  privy  to  those  great  conspiracies 
which  he  charges  me  to  be  a  partner  in,  it  is  probable  that  I 
should  tell  him  where  I  went ;  if  I  did  tell  him,  I  must  go 
thither  and  back  again  in  six  weeks  time,  which  was  morally 
impossible  to  do,  to  go  thither,  and  to  return ;  for  I  was  but  | 
six  weeks  out  of  town.  I 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  you  argue,  he  says,  you  told 
him,  you  went  to  Lampspring:  say  you,  certainly  I  would 
tell  him  true,  because  he  was  engaged  with  me  in  conspiracies ; 
bat  this  cannot  be  true,  because  of  the  length  of  the  way.  Is 
this  a  way  of  arguing  1  may  not  you  tell  him,  you  go  to  one 
place,  and  go  to  another? 

Corker.     What  reason  or  motive  had  I  to  tell  him  a  lie  t 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  a  liard  matter  for  us  to  give  an 
Aooount  of  Jesuits'  answers,  even  one  to  another. 

Corker.  I  am  not  a  Jesuit,  I  will  not  say  the  least  untruth 
to  save  my  life.  Then  as  to  my  being  President,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  the  Congregation ;  all  the  Congregiition,  and  all  that  know 
xm^  know  that  Stapleton  (formerly  chaplain  to  the  Queen)  is 
and  has  been  for  twelve  years,  President  And  I  am  confident 
that  all  Catholics,  and  most  of  the  Courts  know  it  to  be 
true,  and  therefore,  it  is  untrue,  that  there  was  an  agreement 
made  by  the  Jesuits  and  Benedictine  monks,  when  I  was  in 
Paris,  to  which  I  was  not  privy,  but  could  not  go  on  till  I 
was  acquainted  with  it,  and  consented  to  it.  Now,  my  Lord, 
if  I  be  not  President  of  that  Order,  that  must  be  a  flam  and  a 
■toy. 

IfOrd  Chief  Justice.     You  say  that,  prove  who  is. 

Corker.     Mr  Stapleton  was,  as  it  is  well  known. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Call  who  you  will  to  prove  it,  if  you 
can. 

Corker.     Here  is  one  of  the  lay-brothers  of  the  Order. 

JLord  Chief  Justice.     Who  is  that  ? 

Corker.     Mr  Rumley  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  cannot  be  a  witness  for  you,  or 
against  you,  at  this  trial. 

Corker.  Since  I  did  not  know  before,  I  could  not  bring 
anybody. 

XiOrd  Chief  Justice.     You  put  it  upon  yourselves. 

Corker.  I  say  I  never  was  at  any  consult  where  any  such 
sum  of  money  was  proi)osed  or  agreed,  nor  was  it  requisite  or 
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necessaiy  that  I  ehould  be  privy  to  it,  for  I  was  aai  &a]ittm 
of  tbe  Onier,  nor  President  of  it,  hy  renson  of  wliicli  si; 
consent  aliould  bo  necessaiy,  or  any  audi  letter  be  nTittui  k 
me,  or  auy  such  received  from  me.  Secondly,  I  aiiat  ttit 
notice  agnin,  he  acciuca  me  of  being  biaboji  of  London,  tbl 
I  consented  to  this  agreement  of  payitig  bo  many  thonuac 
pounds ;  if  I  were  guilty  of  this,  and  Hkewiso  of  coatririn;  il« 
King's  death,  and  especially  consenting  to  Pickering  niutd» 
ing  the  Eing,  when  Pickering  was  taken,  I  should  have  bM 
taken  too,  or  I  knowing  myadf  guilty,  ehould  have  fl«l 

Lord  ChU/ JualKx.  You  excepted  agninst  Pickerhi«.  smi 
thought  him  not  a  convenient  man,  because  he  was  oll■^  of  your 

Corker.     I  hope  he  does  not  positively  say  I  conspoted  In 
the  King's  dealli;  ha  says  indeed  I  knew  Gonictliin^  of  it;  B 
I  was  near  him  when  he  was  taken.     All  tlio  olSeers  wliooi 
to  take  Mr  Pickering,  canie  to  my  chamber.     Mr  Onus  a 
ho  was  there  at  the  taking  of  Pickering  ;  if  I  wore  guiltv  of  tU 
tlieue  things,  being  superior  and  master  to  Pickering,  it  it  i 
stnmge  tiling   that  he  should  neither  know    nie,    ovn  nw, 
accuse  uie,  take  me,  nor  apprehend  me,  until  alniuxt  a  moDtk 
after;    all  which  timo  I  had  my  liberty;    bat  t^ikiti.;  i 
of  my  going  down  there,  aad  having  further  inf.in 
me  that  I  hod  lodged  there,  he  took  me  into  his  .-  > 
bishops,  and  came  to  tnke  me.      If  I  had  been  guilt 
heinous  things,  there  is  no  reasoTi  they  shoiihl  not  li.i 
bended  and  taken  me  when  Pickering,  and  Orove,  and  Iri-lauJ, 
ftod  Sir  George  Wakeraan  were  taken. 

Lord  Chv'/  Jugtitm.  I  will  tell  you  what  for  thnt :  if  vdq 
were  now  arrai-^ed  for  being  a  priest',  you  might  well  umln 
use  of  that  argument,  that  when  they  took  Pickering  and 
Grove,  if  they  knew  you  to  have  been  a  priest,  they  should 
have  taken  you  too,  and  yet  for  all  that  you  were  a  priest,  ywi 
could  not  have  denied  it.  But  would  it  have  bcwn  an  argument, 
because  you  were  not  thpn  taken,  you  were  not  sol  so  yon 
might  be  in  the  plot,  and  not  be  talcen,  and  it  ia  no  argnmenl 
from  your  not  being  taken,  that  you  were  not 

Cor/atr.  If  he  came  to  discover  the  plotters,  it  had  been 
his  duty  to  have  taken  me  before,  if  I  had  been  in  the  pint. 

Lord  Vhief  Juetiee.  So  it  had  been  his  duty  to  have  taken 
you  as  a  priest, 

Corkrr.  But  I  was,  as  he  says,  in  the  same  crime  with 
Pir'koring,  and  therefore  ho  should  have  taken  me,  when  he 
took  him. 

'  SeeColkei's  trial  as  a  priest,  pott. 
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Lord  Chi^f  Justice,     Have  you  anything  more? 

Corker,  He  undertook  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  but  among  them  my  name  is  not, 
therefore  it  is  a  new  invention  of  his. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  is  not  said  here,  you  go  off  from 
what  is  said  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North.  Can  you  prove  that]  first  do 
it,  then  make  your  observations  upon  it,  if  you  can  prove 
what  he  said  before  the  Lords  by  witnesses;  but  otherwise 
you  must  not  discoui-se  upon  what  you  have  not  proved. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Here  is  notljing  of  that  before  this 
jury. 

Corker,  I  cannot  prove  it  otherwise  than  by  the  recoixi. 
I  desire  it  may  be  looked  ujwn,  and  I  refer  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  jury,  whether  if  he  said  he  did  not  know  anything 
else  of  any  man  whatsoever,  but  what  he  had  then  declared, 
and  I  am  not  there  accused ;  whether  this  accusation  be  now 
to  be  believed  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     That  hath  been  answered  already. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     But  it  is  not  proved  by  them. 

Corker,  I  leave  it  to  the  jury,  wliether  they  will  believe 
it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  say  well,  let  them  consider  it. 

Corker,     I  say,  they  ought  to  take  it  into  their  considera- 
tion, they  are  not  rashly  to  give  a  verdict  against  me ;  and,  i 
gentlemen,  I  believe  I  may  refer  it  to  your  consciences,  whether 
you  do  not  know  what  I  say  to  be  true  in  this  business  ]  i 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Mr  Mai*shal,  what  say  you  ?  I 

Marshal.     About  a  month  ago  I  was  tolJ  the  time  of  my    MarahaVs 
trial  was  at  hand,  and  being  full  of  good  hope,  I  did  endeavour    *'^*'*^ 
to  provide  for  it,  and  had  a  great  confidence,  that  it  would  j 
succeed ;  but,  upon  the  ill  success  of  the  late  trials,  my  hope 
or  my  heart  failed  me,  I  resolved  to  cast  myself  upon  God  and 
his  providence,  and  however  my  silence  might  be  interpreted, 
I  resolved,  with  silence  and  submission,  to  resign  up  myself 
to  whatsoever  your  Lordship  and  the  jury  should  be  pleased 
to  decree.     Since  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  fling  forth  some 
encouragement,  to  hang  out  the  white  flag  of  hope,  for  your  ' 
liordship  has  been  pleased  to  use  many  gracious  expressions, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  defence  for  my  life :  but,  not  being  ! 
so  well  able  to  do  it,  or  of  so  quick  capacity  as  that  learned  j 
and  wise  counsel  which  we  have  here  of  counsel  for  us,  the 
honourable  bench  of  judges ;  for,  upon  enquiry,  why,  by  law, 
we  were  allowed   no  coimsel?    I   was  told,  that  the  whole 
bench  of  judges  were  counsel   for  the  prisoner;  and  they 
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look  upon  it  as  an  obligation  upon  them,  as  far  as  trut 
justice  will  permit  them,  to  plead  for  us.  With  an  hi 
heart,  I  would  suggest  some  heads  of  defence  to  this  lei 
wise,  and  honourable  counsel,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  m 
my  cause  for  me,  according  to  truth  and  justice,  which 
are  better  able  to  do  for  me  than  I  for  myself  I  hs 
thank  God,  no  spleen  nor  hatred  in  my  heart  against  the 
of  my  enemies,  nor  shall  be  desirous  of  revenge,  I  leave 
and  their  proceedings  to  God ;  neither  am  I  willing  to  c 
Mr  Gates  and  Mr  Bedloe  with  worse  than  the  necessity  * 
defence  will  occasion  me  to  say  of  them.  The  best  of  mei 
be  mistaken.  If  I  prove  Mr  Gates  is  mistaken  in  me,  t 
charge  Mr  Gates  with  no  great  crime,  and  yet  make  m; 
defence.  I  offer  these  things  for  that  defence,  and  I 
your  Lordship  will  appear  my  great  advocate,  what  I  si 
in  a  few  heads,  you  will,  I  hope,  put  it  into  a  metho< 
manage  it  better  than  I  can.  When  I  was  first  brought 
Mr  Gates  (as  truly  all  that  were  with  me  know)  I  carrie 
self  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  confidence,  I  was  c 
that  he  did  not  know  me,  I  believed  it  would  be  on! 
trouble  of  going  thither  and  coming  back  again. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  go  whither  ] 

Marshal.  To  Westminster.  When  I  was  first 
hended,  I  was  never  sought  for,  nor  named  as  a  ti 
coming  accidentally  into  an  house  they  were  actually  sear 
I  saw  the  constable  at  the  door,  and  lights  in  the  house,  ] 
in  and  asked,  if  such  an  one  was  within]  this  coof 
will  not  rationally  suppose  me  guilty,  the  house  being 
suspicion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Here  is  no  proof  of  all  thia 

Marslwl.     All   that  were   there  know  it  :    Sir  W 
Waller,  who  took  me,  knows  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Sir  William  Waller,  is  this  sol 

Sir  William  Waller.  When  I  came  to  search  the  he 
placed  one  at  the  door,  and  ordered  him  to  let  whoever 
come  in,  but  no  person  whatsoever  go  out.  While  I  was  8 
ing,  this  pei*son  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  but  d 
know  of  any  person  searching  in  the  house;  when  th< 
was  opened,  and  he  let  in,  and  understood  it,  he  endeavoi] 
get  away  again. 

Marshal.     I  am  very  loth  to  contradict  what  Sir  Vi 
Waller  says;   God   Almighty   is   my   witness   that  I 
knocked,  the  door  was  open,  and  I  came  in  of  my  own  i 
both  in  at  the  first  and  the  second  door.     This  the  eoi 
will  testify. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice.  And  you  would  not  have  gone  away 
pan  if  you  could,  would  you  1 

Marshal,  While  they  were  searching  in  an  inner  room  I 
18  in  an  outer  room  by  myself,  when  they  came  back  and 
and  me,  the  constable  and  the  rest  wondered  I  was  not  gone. 
was  left  alone  by  the  door,  by  myself;  the  outer  door  I 
ind  open;  there  is  another  door  which  leads  out  into  an 
fij,  which  any  man  can  open  in  three  minutes  time.  I  could 
t  learn  it  since  I  was  taken,  for  I  have  not  been  permitted 
go  abroad,  but  been  under  close  confinement.  But  if  it  be 
nrtfa  the  while,  and  you  will  give  me  leave  to  go  there,  I  can 
vw  you  how  it  is  opened  in  less  time  than  I  can  speak  three 
ffds. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Would  you  have  the  jury  stay  here 
die  you  go  and  shew  us  the  door  ]  If  you  have  any  witnesses 
prove  it,  call  them.     Come,  to  the  purpose,  mau. 

Mwrshid,  I  say,  if  it  were  worth  the  while,  that  it  might 
made  appear,  that  if  I  would  go  away,  I  could,  but  I  did 
^  but  stayed  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence;  therefore 
nge,  that  Mr  Oates  is  mistaken.  After  I  had  been  there 
vhile  before  Mr  Oates,  Sir  William  Waller  wished  mo  to 
liidraw,  and  after  I  had  been  absent  a  while  and  came  back, 
r  William  Waller  wished  me  to  pluck  off  my  periwig,  and 
91  my  back  to  him  and  Mr  Oates  ;  I  did  not  understand  the 
■ning  of  it.  But  Sir  William  Waller  came  to  see  me  at 
\  Gate-house,  and  brought  with  him  Sir  Philip  Matthews 
i  Sir  John  Cutler.  Sir  Philip  Matthews  hearing  me  declare 
ifc  Mr  Oates  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  said,  that  Mr 
lea  in  testimony  that  he  knew  me,  had  given  such  a  certain 
ik  behind  on  my  head.  I  told  Sir  Philip  Matthews,  if  he 
Med  to  pluck  off  my  periwig,  Re  should  see  whether  there 
i  any  such  mark  or  not ;  but  he  being  an  extraordinary  civil 
■oily  told  me,  he  would  not  give  me  the  trouble.  I  desire 
»  Oates  to  declare  now,  what  that  mark  was ;  if  there  be 
k  %  mark,  it  is  some  evidence  that  his  testimony  is  true ; 
\  if  there  be  no  such,  he  did  not  know  me,  but  was  mistaken 
the  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  suppose  he  does  not  know  you  so 
di  by  the  mark  behind  your  head,  as  by  that  on  your 
Bliead. 

Mofrthal,  But  why  did  he  speak  of  the  mark  on  my  head  ? 
Mr  Recorder,  How  does  that  appear,  that  he  did  give  such 
urkf 

Sir  William  Waller,  When  I  brought  him  to  Mr  Oates,  I 
red  to  see  his  periwig  off,  to  see  if  there  were  any  appearance 
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of  a  shaven  crown.  I  caused  him  to  withdi'aw  till  I  had  taken 
Mr  Oates*s  examination  upon  oath,  after  I  had  taken  that,  I 
desired  him  to  come  in  again,  I  read  it  to  him,  and  taxed  him 
with  it,  to  which  he  gave  a  general  denial  to  every  particular, 
thereiipon  I  committed  him  to  the  Gate-house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  is  this  to  the  business  of  the 
mark  1 

Sir  William  Waller,  I  do  not  know  of  any  mark ;  as  soon 
as  ever  he  came  in,  Mr  Gates  called  him  by  his  name. 

Marshal,     I  desire  Sir  Philif)  Matthews  may  be  called. 

Mr  Recorder.     What  would  you  have  with  him  ? 

Marshal,  To  ask,  if  he  did  not  know,  that  the  mark  wii 
such  a  spot  behind  my  head  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  he  called  you  by  your  name^ 
before  you  plucked  off  your  periwig. 

Marslud.  All  my  defence  lies  upon  this,  that  Mr  Oatai 
is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  consequently  has  nothing 
against  me.  If  Mr  Gates  gave  a  false  mark  to  know  me  by, 
and  there  is  no  such  mark,  it  is  proof  he  is  mistaken. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Sir  William  Waller  says  the  contraiy,- 
he  called  you  by  your  name,  there  was  no  mark  mentioned 
but  if  you  will  suppose  what  you  please,  you  may  conclude  w; 
you  list. 

Marshal.  Sir  William  Waller  plucked  off  my  periw^i? 
and  bid  me  turn  my  back  to  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  was  to  see  whether  you  we* 
shaven. 

Marshal.     Sir  William  WaUer  had  not  so  little  knowlodfi^; 

as  to  think  that  the  priests  go  shaven  here  in  Englaud,  whei» 

it  is  death  if  they  be  discovered.     It  was  put  in  the  com 

news-books  which  were  dispersed  abroad  in  the  country, 

it  was  a  white  lock  behind.     If  there  be  anything  of  favo« 

I  or  inclination  to  mercy  in  the  Court,  I  shall  find  it ;  but  t 

I  there  be  none,  it  will  not  succeed,  though  I  spoke  ten  thousand 

times  over  ;  nay,  though  it  were  spoken  by  the  tongue  of  nMA 

!  or  angels  it  would  do  me  no  good ;  therefore  I  enforce  it  agiift 

to  the  jury  to  take  notice,  that  there  was  a  particular  mark  giveOs 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  you  have  not  proved. 
I        Marshal.     My  Lord,  I  would  beseech  you  to  take  notice 
what  every  man  knows,  and  it  is  against  reason  to  believe, 
Sir  William  Waller,  knowing  the  world  so  well  as  he  is  «np 
posed  to  do,  should  think  we  went  with  shaven  crowns    " 
England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  therefore  Dr  Oates  must  look  foe 
another  mark,  must  he ;  how  does  that  appear  1 
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Marshal,  All  England  know,  that  those  who  go  over  to 
any  seminary  or  cloister,  never  come  over  again  to  England  till 
their  hair  be  grown  out,  that  it  may  be  no  mark  or  testimony 
that  they  are  such  persons. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Do  you  think  all  mankind  knows  that? 

Marshal.     All  that  is  rational  does. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Well,  you  hear  what  Sir  William 
Waller  says. 

Marshal,  I  always  looked  upon  Sir  William  Waller  as  a 
very  learned  upright  person,  and  relied  upon  what  he  should 
testify  for  my  defence,  he  knows  when  Dr  Oates  brought  in 
his  first  testimony  against  me,  I  begged  that  what  he  said 
should  be  written  down  by  him.  Said  Sir  William  Waller, 
it  shall  not  be  written  down,  but  I  will  promise  you  to  re- 
member what  he  says.  Now  I  hope  Sir  William  Waller, 
as  an  honest  and  worthy  gentleman,  will  keep  his  word,  and  1 
desire  him  to  do  it,  as  he  will  answer  it  before  God  at  the  great 
tribunal. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Ask  him  what  you  will.  You  adjure 
him,  and  yet  you  will  not  ask  him. 

Marshal,  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  tell  you  how  Mr  Oates 
came  to  know  my  name  (which  is  another  proof  that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  me).  When  I  came  first  in,  I  asked  Mr  Oates  if  he 
knew  me  ?  and  looking  seriously  upon  me,  he  asked  me  what 
my  name  was  ?  Now  we  knowing  no  more  of  a  man's 
thoughts  but  what  his  words  discover,  it  may  seem  by  that 
very  question  that  Mr  Oates  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 
When  I  told  him  my  name  was  Marshal,  he  was  pleased 
to  answer,  You  are  called  Marsh.  But  my  Lord,  I  should 
consider  that  which  has  been  before  oflered  to  your  Tx)rdship, 
but  that  I  do  not  much  insist  upon,  that  if  Mr  Oates  had  a 
commission  to  search  for  priests  and  traitors,  he  was  as  well 
hound  to  tell  you  I  was  a  priest  as  a  traitor ;  that  is  an  argu- 
ment for  me,  I  say.  If  he  had  a  commission  to  apprehend 
priests,  I  conceive,  if  he  knew  us  to  be  priests,  he  should  by 
forco  of  such  a  commission  have  seized  upon  us. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  needed  no  commission  to  do  that, 
he  searched  to  find  out  tmitors. 

Marshal.  He  heard  us  particularly  named,  looks  u|x>n  us, 
goes  away,  denies  that  he  knows  us,  gives  us  leave  to  sleep  out 
our  sleep,  and  if  we  would  to  be  gone.  Therefore  it  is  without 
any  likelihood  or  probability  that  he  had  anything  to  say 
against  us. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  have  not  proved  one  word  of 
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Marstuxl.  He  owned  it  liiuiself,  that  he  had  searched 
Savoy  for  traitors,  and  did  not  take  us.  I  epeak  this  out  of 
own  mouth,  therefore  it  is  incredible,  and  I  hope  the  jutj 
take  notice  of  it ;  he  wiia  searching  for  traitorsj  and  knoi 
me  to  be  a  notorious  traitor,  as  he  wouJd  have  me  to 
that  he  should  find  me  in  bed,  have  bia  Majesty's  officera 
me,  and  not  seize  upon  me. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  It  does  not  appear  to  us,  jm 
not  proved  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Sir  "William  Waller,  did  he  say 
Do  you  know  me  1  and  then  Oates  ask  hia  niinie  1 

Sir  WiUiam  Waller.     I  speak  solemnly,  as  in  the  pi 
of  God,  there  was  not  one  word  of  all  this. 

Corker.     I  beseech  you,  may  I  speak  one  woi-d  ) 

Lord  Chief  JtKtice.     Have  you  done,  Mr  Marshal  1 

Marehal.  Truly,  my  Lord,  I  am  astonished,  1  protest  and 
confess  before  God  I  am  astonished.  Them  is  Mr  Gill  ib» 
constubte  who  owned  this,  uud  promised  to  be  liere  to  attest  iL] 
for  there  was  a  dispute  about  it  between  Dr  Oates  and  me:  Itti 
said  I  presently,  if  you  took  me  in  bed  and  knew  m«  to  b«  <■ 
traitor,  why  did  you  not  seire  me  I  ho  answered  me  again  efti 
preBsly,  betbi-e  Sir  William  Waller,  I  lind  no  commission  than 
to  seiite  you  :  but  said  I,  you  acknowledge  I  was  then  a 
spirator,  and  such  your  comaiisaion  was  to  seize.  You  mighl 
have  declared  to  the  offioera  you  knew  me  to  be  a  traitoii' 
and  have  bid  them  take  charge  of  me  :  it  is  impossible  that  y 
should  so  well  know  it  and  nut  do  it,  sure. 

Lord  Chief  JtuCice,     Was  there  any  such  thing  as  tiuB,  I 
WUIiam  Waller  ? 

Sir  William  Waller.     I  do  not  remember  anything  of  it 

Lord  Chief  JuHice,     Mr  Marshal,  call  your  witnesses. 

Marshal.    Is  Mr  Gill  the  constable  here't  lie  owned  it. 
think  I  had  as  good  make  an  end,  I  may  leave  it  here,  for  wbil 
I  shall  aay  I  find  will  be  to  little  purpose. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutiee.     You  do  not  pnive  what  yoti  atKim. 

Marshal.  My  Lord,  I  ilo  not  go  as  Mr  OaUia  and  Mr 
loe  do,  who  bring  no  circumstance  of  probability  or  tikelihi 
they  only  say  they  were  such  a  time  amongst  such  and  mil 
persons,  and  such  and  such  things  were  agi'ced,  but  shew  g 
probability  of  it.  But  I  instance  in  such  things  as  do  eurj 
probability  in  themselves,  and  I  name  those  that  were  by. 

Lord  Chief  Jitelieg.  And  have  no  proof  of  it  in  the  w( 
And  what  you  call  Sir  William  Waller  for,  be  saya  the 
trary,  there  was  no  such  thing. 

Mars/iol.     What  he  833^  is  to  my  great  astonLdmtenL 
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yon  remember,  Sir  William  Waller,  that  Mr  Oates  said  there, 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  saw  me  last  summer,  I  saw  you  not 
only  in  August,  but  in  June  and  July  ? 

Sir  William  Waller,     I  remember  something  of  that. 

Marshal,    I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir,  for  acknowledging  that 

Lord  Chu^f  Justice,     What  use  do  you  make  of  that? 

Marshal,  I  shall  make  use  of  that  The  dispute  was  so 
eminent  betwixt  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  forget  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Well,  have  you  done,  Mr  Marshall 

Marshal,  No,  my  Lord,  though  I  had  as  good  hold  my 
peace.  I  could  not  have  witnesses  to  disprove  Mr  Oates  in 
particulars  of  time  and  place,  because  I  could  not  foresee  what 
time  or  place  he  would  name.  I  had  witnesses  here  at  my 
last  trial  to  swear  that  I  was  not  here  in  June,  July,  nor 
August,  but  at  Farnborough  in  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Can  you  prove  this  ? 

Marshal,  I  can  prove  that  I  had  such  as  would  have 
proved  it  If  the  court  be  inclined  to  any  favour  or  mercy : 
life  being  a  thing  of  such  concern,  I  hope  some  little  stop  may 
be  allowed  to  have  time  to  bring  such  people ;  but  if  there  be 
no  inclination  to  mercy,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  if  the 
proof  were  here. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,  The  Court  will  do  you  all  justice  here, 
and  that  is  their  mercy. 

Marshal,  I  am  confident  I  shall  have  great  justice  done 
me,  I  would  not  have  said  one  word  in  my  defence  if  I  was 
not  I  took  heart  by  what  your  Lordship  said,  and  I  have 
done  what  I  thought  material  for  it  I  have  urged  the  false 
mark  he  gave  to  know  me.  His  taking  me  in  bed  and 
disowning  me.  Mr  Oates  has  been  positive  in  his  testimony 
about  the  2l8t  of  August,  I  could  not  now  disprove  that, 
because  I  knew  it  not  before,  but  I  have  several  witnesses  to 
prove,  that  I  had  sufficient  witnesses  from  Farnborough,  who 
were  certain  I  was  there  that  day,  and  would  give  reasons 
why.  These  witnesses  will  swear  I  was  never  from  there  for 
three  mouths,  but  twice  at  a  neighbour's  house,  and  they  can 
tell  the  places  where  I  was  then. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  tell  us  what  other  folks  could 
tell,  why  have  you  not  them  here  1  Can  the  jury  take  notice 
of  this  ? 

Marshal,  I  hope  you  will  not  throw  away  my  life,  when 
in  three  days'  time  I  cculd  bring  witnesses  to  prove  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Then  we  must  throw  away  the  lives  of 
the  jury,  they  must  be  kept  fasting  till  they  give  their  verdict ; 
they  must  be  shut  up  till  then. 
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mae  Triaia. 

MaTslial.  There  have  been  tliose  that  bavo  been  npcrii 
their  triiiia,  sent  hack  to  prison  before  the  jury  have  given  t 
verdict,  and  aft^r  tried  again'. 

Lord  Chiff  Justine  North.     If  they  be  diM:Iiargecl  of  yon. 

Lord  Ckiff  Justice.  I  tell  you  the  jury  must  be  kept 
together  close,  till  tliey  give  their  verdict. 

Marshal.  The  jury  was  not  keiJt  on  Wliitcbread  ud 
Fonwick'B  trial,  they  were  tried  again. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     The  jury  were  diacllttrf;^^l  of  them. 

ManluU.  If  you  have  any  regard  of  my  life  you  may  di» 
cbarge  them  of  me. 

Lord  Chv-/  Jusliee,  T1i;b  is  its  reasonable  as  ftnytlitng  yoo 
have  offered. 

Mars/utL  If  your  Lordship  believe  what  I  say  is  true, 
throw  uway  niy  life  unless  you  grant  mo  time.  I  sbould 
very  infamous  man  if  I  did  not  jirove  it. 

Lord  Chief  Jtcsliee.     If  the  jury  believe  it,  I  am  aatisl 

Afarg/ial.  1  should  come  full  of  shame,  if  I  did  not 
what  I  say;  I  hope  the  court  will  allow  me  time  to 
what  I  affirm,  that  that  particular  day,  and  iho  day  1 
and  the  day  after  I  was  in  the  country.  As  to  the  day 
the  assumption  which  he  charges  upou  lue,  and  the  day 
I  can  bring  witncsnes  to  prove  I  was  at  another  bouae  ~ 
fifty  mites  off  London ;  so  there  is  nothing  iu  all  that 
against  me  by  Mr  OnteB  which  conies  to  be  determinati' 
positive  in  hia  tentiinony.  I  can  dispritve  it  if  time  be  alloovd 
me,  but  if  thnt  cannot,  I  can  briag  such  proof  as  can  teetifr, 
that  I  had  before  those  that  could  evidence  it 

Corker.  I  told  your  Lonlship  that  the  constables  Bod 
other  persons  that  came  to  bike  Pickering,  said  they  knfw 
nothing  of  me,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  me.  Your  Lotdahiji 
tells  me,  I  ought  to  prove  this.  I  confess  I  could  not  expert 
that,  when  tiiere  were  ao  many,  a  hundred  at  least,  that  iJI 
those  people  conung  in  I  shoiUd  be  ]>ut  to  prove  it.  But  hns 
ia  a  servant  that  was  in  the  house  then,  who  will  tell  you  tbt 
same,  and  attest  they  said  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  me. 

Mt  JiisCiee  Pemfierton.     Call  any  witnesses  you  have. 

ifr  Justice  Dolben.  Mr  Corker,  you  roraember  that  tka 
last  time  you  wero  here  at  the  bar,  you  deaired  time  becautt 
you  had  not  your  witnesses;  it  is  now  a  month  ago,  and  yoo 
have  no  reason  to  say  your  witnesses  are  not  ready.  Lei  M 
see  them,  that  we  may  see  you  did  not  abuse  us. 

ifr  Recorder.  "Who  were  the  persons  that  wtira  then  at 
Tunbiidge  1 

'  See  \VhitebreiLJ'a  case,  a»U,  p,  503. 
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Corker,  I  tell  you  sincerely,  my  Lord,  I  did  Dot  know 
what  they  would  say,  but  I  took  notice  when  my  accusation 
was  read  against  me,  that  there  was  a  time  mentioned,  the 
24th  of  April,  that  I  conspired  killing  the  King.  I  re- 
membered that  always  in  the  spring  time  I  go  about  thirty 
miles  out  of  town  to  take  the  air.  From  that  observation  I 
believed  I  was  there  at  that  time ;  and  did  tell  your  Lordship, 
that  I  could  bring  witnesses  to  prove  I  was  at  that  place  then. 
I  sent  for  the  gentlewoman  that  kept  the  house,  and  asked  her, 
can  you  tell  when  I  was  at  Tunbridge ;  said  she,  about  or  near 
April ;  said  I,  can  you  positively  say  that  it  was  either  before 
or  after  the  24th,  can  you  give  me  any  determinate  citx^um- 
Btance  of  it]  She  could  not  swear  what  day  I  was  there 
exactly ;  then  I  resolved  to  die  in  my  innocency  without  proof, 
rather  thau  my  witnesses  should  speak  what  was  false  or 
doubtful. 

Mr  Recorder,     What  is  your  witness,  Mr  Corker  ? 

Corker.     My  witness's  name  is  Ellen  Rigby. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  is  it  you  ask  her  1 

Corker,  Whether  she  knows  that  I  was  in  the  house  when 
the  search  was  in  the  Savoy,  when  Mr  Pickering  was  taken  ? 
and  if  they  charged  me,  or  said  I  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it 

Marshal.     And  me  the  same. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  hear  the  question  1 

Righy,     Yes,  you  were  both  in  bed  there. 

Corker,     Are  you  ready  to  swear  it,  if  permitted  ? 

Rigby,  Yes.  The  company  that  came  in  never  asked  for 
you,  but  when  they  saw  you,  said  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
you. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     Who  said  sol 

Righy,  Them  that  came  and  searched  the  house  for  Pickering. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  Mr  Gates  there? 

Rigby.     Yes,  my  Lord,  Mr  Gates  was  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  say  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
theml 

Rigby,  Several  of  them  said  so,  and  he  among  them. 
They  asked  who  were  in  the  house,  I  told  them.  They  said 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  Pickenng.  I 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Nortii,     Who  did  you  tell  were  in  the  I 
house? 

Rigby.  I  told  Pickering,  Marsh,  Heskett,  Corker,  Smay- 
don  the  porter,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 

Corker,  It  is  incredible  he  should  search  for  traitors,  and 
knew  us  to  be  such,  and  not  ask  for  us :  when  he  saw  us,  leave 
ua  there,  and  never  bid  the  officer  secure  us. 
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Mr  Justice  Femherton.     Who  asked  yon  the  question  t 

Righy.     Five  or  six,  Mr  Oatea  and  Mr  Bcdloe. 

Corker.     Have  you  not  heard  that  Mr  Stapleton  is  nn 
dent  of  the  BenedJctinea,  and  how  long  he  ha«  been  b 
was  housekeeper. 

Mwralial.     Who  ia  president  of  the  Benedictines  { 

liighy.     Mr  Stapleton. 

Corker.     How  long  has  he  been  sot 

Rigby.     Four  years  and  a  quarter. 

Lord  Chief  Justies.     In  his  absence,  who  wast 

Sigby.     I  know  not. 

Lord  Chief  Jutlice.     Did  not  Corker  officiate  ] 

Riyby.     iievtr  in  his  life. 

Lord  Ckv-f  Juttice.     Do  you  know  who  did  J 

Eighy.     I  can  tell  he  did  nut. 

Corker.     Do  yon  know  of  any  consult  of  Jesuits  i 
Benedictine  convent  1 

Lord  Chief  JuHice.     How  ehonid  shol  was  she  onel   ' 

Corker.     Because  there  can  none  come  to  the  house,  h 
must  entertain  them  ;  there  waa  no  other  servant  but  b' 

Mariltal.     Let  her  see  Mr  Dates  and  Mr  Bedloe ;  did  ■ 
ever  Bee  tbem  in  the  house  in  her  lifel 

Rigby.     I  saw  Sir  Gates  in  the  house;  he  came  k 
Mr  Pickering  for  charity. 

Lord  Chlff  Justice.     What  was  tlie  time! 

Rigby.     This  summer  twelvemonth  :  Mr  Pickering  h 
shut  the  door,  and  never  let  that  man  come  in  again. 

Marglutl.  That  was  in  the  veiy  beat  of  the  plot,  i 
nick  of  time  when  be  was  employed  to  curry  on  the  o 
as  he  says ;  that  we  should  suffer  him  to  be  in  such  u 
end  Gent  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  when  he  could  g 
advantage  by  discovering  us :  is  it  likely  we  should  B 
with  the  whole  plot,  and  suffer  him  to  want) 
your  Lordship  and  the  jury  whether  that  be  probidda^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Whiit  say  you,  Sumnert 

MarshaL     I  desire  he  may  he  asked,  wheUicr  i 
that  there  were  witnesses  to  testify  I  was  at  Famba 

Lord  Chief  Jtuliee.     That  ia  not  a  question  to  b 
what  another  body  can  swear. 

Marshal,     He  was  sent  to  fetch  the  witnesae*. 

Lord  Chi^f  Jtmtiee.     Weil,  to  satisfy  you  we  will 
question,  thoujrh  it  be  improper  :  were  you  sent  for  « 

Sumner.     Yes,  my  Lord, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  did  not  tliey  comeJ 
Sumner.     Tbey  did  come. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why  are  they  not  here  ?  The  Ust 
sessions  was  adjourned  particularly  to  a  certain  day,  and  you 
knew  when  you  were  to  be  tried. 

Mr  Becarder,  For  this  very  reason,  that  all  might  take 
notice  of  it,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  1 6th  day  at  this  place. 

Marshal.  Your  Lordship  supposes  we  have  a  better  purse 
than  we  have  :  would  you  have  them  leave  their  employments, 
and  come  up,  and  be  at  great  charges  ?  it  is  not  in  the  capacity 
of  every  one  to  endure  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  would  you  have  us  do  1 

Marslial.  What  is  reasonable.  Give  me  but  three  or  four 
days  time,  and  I  can  have  my  witnesses  up. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Were  they  not  told  of  the  time  of 
their  trial  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  did  not  you  send  before,  when 
you  knew  what  day  it  was  to  be  ? 

Mr  Justice  Bolben.  You  knew  as  much  before  as  you  do 
now.  If  you  did  not,  why  did  you  send  fur  them,  then  more 
than  now  f 

Corker,  There  was  no  certainty  of  the  time.  We  were 
told  it  was  near,  but  not  the  day;  some  said  the  1 2th,  some 
the  14th,  some  the  16  th,  some  not  at  all. 

Mr  Mecorder.  You  must  not  say  so ;  notice  was  publicly 
given  here  it  would  not  be  till  the  16th,  the  sessions  were 
adjourned  till  then. 

Marshal  I  was  told  it  would  be  two  or  three  days  after 
last  term.  I  confess  God  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a  long  imprisonment  to  prepare  for  my  last  close.  I  do  not 
fear  death,  though  it  should  appear  in  far  more  frightful  8hai)es, 
than  that  we  may  be  like  to  suffer.  It  is  not  so  much  con- 
oemedness  for  my  own  life,  as  for  the  honour  and  justice  of 
the  court,  that  I  plead  for  a  respite  to  have  witnesses  that  may 
positively  and  particularly  disprove  the  testimony  of  Mr  Gates. 
All  the  world  will  think  it  a  hard  case  when  I  attest  and  call 
to  witness  such  as  have  a  great  probability  to  prove  what  T  say 
to  be  true;  when  I  can  have  such  a  numerous  train  of  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  I  was  that  particular  day  threescore  miles 
out  of  London,  and  would  positively  swear  it.  It  will  be 
hard,  and  will  draw  a  heavy  censure  upon  this  honourable 
court,  if  time  be  not  allowed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  cannot  be  allowed  you,  for  then  we 
most  tie  up  the  jury,  and  make  them  fast  all  the  time. 

Marshal.    You  may  discharge  them  of  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     We  cannot  do  it  now. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,    There  is  no  reason  for  it  now,  for 
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you  had  time  for  your  witueaaea  before.  Why  (If)  you  coim 
liere  to  make  a  great  liatungue  about  witnesses  wliicJi  you  hwl, 
auU  did  not  liring  thera  1 

Lord  Chief  JtisCice.  Did  you  know  they  would  oome  to 
prove,  to  any  day  t 

MarsJial,     1  know  they  could  pi-ove  such  a  day. 

Lord  Chief  Juitlice.    Why  thfin  were  they  not  here  1 

Marshal.  1  shall  not  speak  inoro  than  is  reAsonable  «uJ 
just,  I  care  not  how  it  succeeds.  Every  judge  is  b.i  iiiiich 
obliged  t<i  follow  his  conscience,  as  any  formality  in  low, 

L&rd  C/iiff  Jugtiee.  Pray  teach  your  own  disciples,  do  not 
teach  us :  you  come  and  taik  here  what  regard  we  are  to  liuve 
to  our  own  consciences,  as  if  we  did  not  know  that  better  tluui 
any  paiiist  or  priest  in  the  world. 

Mankal.  I  siippoBe  that,  and  il  is  rational  too.  I  An 
suppose  this  bench  is  infinitely  just  and  merciful,  and  upon 
that  sujiposition  I  plead.  It'  there  be  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  can  disprove  Mr  Dates'  positive  testimony,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  I  can  save  my  life.  If  there  be  renson 
to  believe  I  can  save  my  life,  there  will  be  more  regsrd  to 
tiia  than  t«  any  formality  of  law.  Please  ask  bim,  whether 
he  were  not  to  fetch  witnesses  that  could  attest  this. 

Lord  Chi'f  Junliee.    What  can  you  say  J 

Samtter.     I  went  down  into  the  country  for  witnesses. 

Lord  Chitff  Juitine.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  up 
against  this  time ! 

Sumner.     T  had  no  order  for  tfiis  time. 

ifarthal.     We  did  not  know  when  we  should  be  tried. 

Clerk  oftlie  Pence.     I  told  the  messenger  when  the  sesnoni 

Lord  CItvf  Jagtice.  Did  the  officers  tell  you  when  tiw 
sessions  wasi 

Sitttver.  I  had  order  from  Captain  Eichardson  at  fint. 
I  asked  leave  to  go  to  fetch  his  witnesses;  says  CapUuo 
Richardson,  you  have  order  to  do  what  he  directs  u>  pi-uviile 
bis  witnessea  ;  that  was  fur  the  last,  not  for  this, 

Lord  Chief  JiiMiee,     How  fur  wei-e  the  wituesses  offl 

Sumner.     Threescore  miles. 

Lord  Chief  Ju»tic«,  You  have  had  long  enough  notice  of 
your  trials,  to  get  witneaaejt  thi-ee.^coi'e  miles, 

Mr  Recorder.  Captain  Richardson,  did  yon  tell  the  prisoners 
when  their  trials  would  !«  i 

Mr  Jugtiee  Dolben.  They  all  had  notice  of  the  sessions  by 
the  adjoiimmeut,  and  should  have  provided  for  it. 

Captain  J{ic/tardson.     Ever  since  last  scasions  tU*'y  have  li 
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lilT  them  had  the  permission  of  any  people  to  come  to  them  in 
Oder  to  prepare  for  their  trials  this  sessions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  knew  the  sessions  began  on 
Wednesday;  if  you  had  prepared  for  Wednesday,  you  had 
been  delayed  but  two  days. 

Marshal.  But  how  could  I  prepare  witnesses  for  what 
I  did  not  know  would  be  te^i£ed  against  me  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  did  you  prepare  for  the  last 
Hal  %  why  had  you  not  the  same  witnesses  you  had  then  1 

Marshal,    Because  he  had  said  upon  my  taking,  he  saw  me 
h  June  and  July,  I  provided  witnesses  for  that. 
I     Mr  Justice  Femberton.     He  holds  to  the  very  day  he  said 
Ikst^  this  is  but  plain  trifling. 

*     Lord  Chief  Justice,    Truly,  if  the  merit  of  your  cause  be  no 
letter  than  weak  assertions,  your  defence  is  very  poor, 
f    Maraud.     I  humbly  offer  this,  whether  you  believe  I  have 
pA  witnesses,  and  therefore  stay  till  they  be  sent  for. 
I    Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     We  have  no  reason  to  believe  you. 
\    Mr  Justice  Wyndha/m.     We  have  no  reason  to  believe  you, 
■M  have  had  time  to  prove  it^  and  have  not  got  them. 
F   Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  are  they  not  here  now? 

Marshal.     I  give  you  a  double  reason.     My  name  is  in  no 
Srt^  paper,  nor  narrative  ever  put  forth ;  if  I  had  been  guilty, 
ytwAA  not  he  have  named  me  amongst  the  others  ? 
i    Lord  Chief  Justice.     No,  it  would  have  given  you  notice, 
lad  too  much  opportunity  to  have  gone  away. 

Marshal.  He  gave  me  leave,  when  he  left  me  in  my 
M. 

>"■  Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  yet  all  that  does  not  prove  your 
■Dtooency.  AH  people  that  are  guilty  do  not  run  away,  you 
Ibve  abundance  of  priest-holes,  and  hiding-holes.  Have  you 
mj  more  witnesses  ?  if  you  have,  call  thenu 

Corker.     Mrs  Eliz.  Sheldon. 
'     Marshal.     I   desire  to  know  whether  she  knows  who  is 
(mldent  of  the  Benedictine  monks  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  is  president  of  the  Benedictines  ? 

Sheldon,     Mr  Stapleton. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  many  years  has  he  been  ? 

Shddon.     A  gi*eat  many  years,  to  my  knowledge 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  many  ? 

Sheldon.     Four  or  five  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  if  he  were  absent,  did  not  Mr 
biker  oflSciate  in  his  place  1 

Sheldon,     Never,  my  Lord. 

Corker,     Mr  Stapleton  was  actually  in  Paris  when  I  was 
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there,  therefore  I  could  not  officiate  in  his  stead;  theze  m 
another  that  can  testify  the  same,  Alice  Broadhead. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.     Who  is  president  of  the  BenedictixieBl 

Broadhead.  Mr  Stapleton,  I  have  known  him  for  miny 
years,  there  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  no  other. 

Corker.  Mr  Oates  seems  to  accuse  me  positively  of  oo- 
thing,  but  consenting  to  the  Benedictines'  contribution  of 
£6000,  which  he  says  they  could  not  do  without  my  leaver 
because  I  was  their  president ;  I  have  brought  three  witneaBM 
that  Mr  Stapleton  is  president^  was  so  these  many  years,  ind 
I  never  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  JvMice.     Have  you  done  now,  all  three! 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  I  find  that  it  was  imputed  to  me,  m 
a  sin  of  omission,  when  I  was  before  the  Council,  I  did  nol 
sufficiently  detest,  abominate,  and  abhor  this  crime  laid  to  aj 
charge.  I  now  detest,  abhor,  and  abominate  the  fact  chai^gel 
on  me.  I  call  God  to  witness,  I  never  was  in  any  consi^ 
tion  about  it  in  my  life,  I  never  received  any  bill  for  9Mf 
money  upon  this  account,  nor  ever  received  any  money. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Had  not  you  two  thousand  pounds t 

Sir  Geo.  Wakeman.  No,  may  I  never  enter  the  kingfiP 
of  heaven,  if  I  received  one  fartliing  for  any  such  thing. 

Corker.  He  says  I  was  employed  in  distributing  moneji; 
before  God,  I  never  distributed  any  money  upon  such  accooiili 
all  I  had  was  an  annuity  I  gave  amongst  the  poor.  Befon 
God,  I  never  in  my  life  delivered  or  held  it  a  matter  of  bUk 
or  commendable  doctrine,  that  it  was  lawful  for  promotiif 
the  Catholic  religion,  to  murder  the  King,  or  destroy  i^ 
country.  I  renounce  and  detest  it  from  the  bottom  of  Bf 
soul.  This  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  good  Chnstiai 
on  that  account;  I  hope  the  jury  will  have  no  prejudiei 
against  me  for  that;  neither  Pope  or  any  breathing  upoR 
earth  can  dispense  me  from  that. 

Marshal.  If  no  door  can  be  opened  for  a  merciful  sentenee 
upon  any  consideration  offered  by  the  living ;  at  the  loud  criei 
of  the  dying,  I  hope  there  may ;  all  the  earnest  vows,  all  those 
solemn  protestations  of  innoceucy  by  such  as  were  lately 
executed  for  the  crimes  we  stand  here  charged  with,  left  behiod 
them  as  sacred  testimonies  of  their  loyalty  and  inviolate  fidtt 
to  the  King.  I  beg  leave  to  put  before  the  eyes  of  tUl 
honourable  court,  this  whole  assembly,  this  landscape  of 
horror,  wherein  may  be  seen  those  caves  of  darkness,  thoie 
baths  of  glowing  sulphur,  such  men  must  be  eternally  judge! 
to  be  condemned  unto,  if  what  they  then  spoke  had  not  the 
characters  of  the  fairest  truth  found  stamped  upon  it    If  I 
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^  f^t  survey  be  taken  of  this  landscape,  and  it  be  observed 
wlbat  these  men  so  solemnly  signed  and  sealed  with  their  last 
beath,  it  must  be  confessed  they  either  conspired  to  damn  their 
•vn  souls,   or  were  not  conspirators  against  the   King   or 
guilty  of  what  was  charged  upon   them.     Present  content, 
wbere  the  enjoyment  is  like  to  continue,  works  with  a  strong 
r influence   upon  human   nature,   and   chains    it    fast    to    the 
prasent  world.     But,  with  the  approach  of  death,  reformation 
^cf  conscience  offers  to  advance,  we  observe  those  who  have 
^-BTed  a  very  ill  life,  frequently  make  a  good  end ;  but  it  is  a 
Uung  scarce  ever  heard  of  or  known,  that  those  who  have 
K?ed  all  their  lives  well,  should  die  ill.     Nor  can  such  as  were 
i^Doked  upon  while  they  lived  as  persons  of  much  integiity,  great 
ur  of  spirit,    unquestionable  truth  in  all   their  attesta- 
dying,  should  become  pi*ofane  to  blasf>hemy,  irreligious 
sacrilege,  false  to  the  worst  atheism.     This  cannot  readily 
believed,  or  easily  imagined;   nor  will   be,  though  it  be 
ible;  yet  all   that  will   not   believe  this,  must   own  an 
cy  where  guilt  is  so  strongly  supposed.     If  there  be 
L(ntt  cause  to  doubt  whether  those  lately  executed,  supposed 
Mi>  be  leaders  in  this  conspiracy,   were  guilty  upon  the  con- 
.  alteration  of  those  solemn  dying  protestations  they  made  to 
^Ihe  contrary;   I  humbly  conceive  it  may  be  much  more  ra- 
}lioiially  doubted,  whether  others  brought  in  only  by  the  by, 
I  am,   as  a  letter-carrier,   only  as   marginal  notes  to  the 
conspirators,  may  not  be  wholly  innocent.     If  no  credit 
to  be  given  to  the  protestations  of  dying  men,  that  have 
been  judged  sober  and  just;  how  can  faith  be  reposed 
the  testimony  of  such  living  persons  as  know  no  God  nor 
1     If  the   reputed  just   man   at   the  very   point   of 
can  be  judged  false  in  his  protestations,  though  death 
in  his  eyes,  and  hell  threatening  to  engulph  him ;   may 
loi  he  who  has  owned  himself  a  villain  in  print,  be  thought 
ttw  in  his  testimony,  while  preferment  tickles  him,  rewards 
^Hurch  before  him,  and  ambition  which  he   greedily  follows 
tiekcms  to  him,  though  God  and  conscience  tell  him  it  is  unjust  ? 
England  is  become  a  mournful  theatre,  upon  which  such 
iingedy  is  acted,  as  turns  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  toward  it; 
He  blood  which  has  been  already  spilt,  has  found  a  channel  to 
•QQvey  it  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.     Though 
fl  inspires  different  breasts  with  different  resentments,  yet  it 
Wtj  speak  a  language  that  none  who  are  friends  of  England 
IJD  be  willing  to   understand.     Our  transactions  here  are 
die  disoourse  and  entertainment  of  foreign  nations;  without 
lU  doubt  will  be  chronicled  and  subjected  to  the  censure 
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of  ensuing  ages.     I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  not 
any  one  of  those  honoui-able  persons  that  sit  judges  over  jo^ 
would  be  willing  to  have  their  names  written  in  any  characten, 
but  those  of  just  moderation,  of  profound  integrity,  of  impartuJ 
justice,  and  of  gracious  clemency.     Though  we  would  not  be 
aill  thought  to  be  well-wishers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
yet  we  would  be  all  thought  friends  to  religion  ;  though  we 
exclaim  against  idolatry  and  new  principles  of  faith,  yet  we  all 
stand  up  for   old  Christianity ;   whereas  if  the   testimony  of 
living  impiety  be  applauded  and  admitted,  the  cries  of  dying 
honesty  scoffi^  and  rejected,  what  will  become  of  old  Christi- 
anity 1    If  any  voice,  cry,  or  protestation  of  dying  men  pMl* 
for  truth,  and   obtain   belief,  where  is  our  new  conspiracjt 
The  question  comes  to  this,  the  belief  of  Christianity  in  Romai 
Catholics,  and  the  appearance  of  their  innocency,  are  so  M 
linked  together  by  those   solemn   vows  and  protestations  of 
their  innocency,   made  by  the  late   executed    persons,  thil 
no  man  can  take  up  arms  against  the  latter,  but  must  pnh 
claim  war  against  the  former.     Nor  can  our  innocency  bleed^ 
but  our  Christianity  must  needs  by  the  same  dart  be  woundei 
Nor  can  any  tutelar  hand  stretch  itself  forth — 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  You  speak  ad/cunendum  popn^ 
lum,  and  should  not  be  interrupted,  but  I  think  you  la^  oil 
a  little  too  much. 

Marshal.  I  speak  to  add  the  testimony  and  solemn  towi 
of  the  dying,  to  what  we  say  living  for  our  own  defence.  I 
desire  they  may  be  put  in  both  together,  and  weighed  in  lli 
scales  of  an  impartial  judgment  I  say,  the  qu^tion  seeni 
not  so  much  whether  Roman  Catholics  are  con8piraton»  II 
whether  they  be  Christians.  Nor  is  it  the  great  doubt  whetbtf 
they  designed  to  kill  the  King,  but  whether  they  believe  then  ; 
is  a  God.  For  whoever  grants  the  last,  the  belief  of  God,  d  I 
heaven  and  hell,  and  considers  what  asseverations  they  midl 
at  their  death,  what  solemn  protestations  they  insisted  apoOy  ; 
does  with  the  self-same  breath  proclaim  them  innocent. 

Mr  Jttstice  Pemberton.  Mr  Marshal,  will  you  go  on  to 
affront  the  court  in  this  manner,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  their 
speeches,  which  they  made  at  the  gallows,  and  affirm  then 
innocent  after  they  have  been  found  guilty,  and  executed  aootHrd* 
ing  to  law  ? 

MarsJial.     I  do  not  vouch  them  innocent,  I  desire  conside^ 
ation   may   be    had   of  the   words   of  dying   men.     If  they   j 
believed  a  God  and  a  judgment-seat  that  they  were  going  tc^   1 
could  they  be  innocent  and  Christians  too  ?  J 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     I  was  loth  to  interrupt  you  becw^  | 
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yon  are  apon  your  lives,  and  because  it  ia  fit  you  should  have  as 
much  indulgeoce  as  cau  be  allowed.  Your  defence  has  been 
very  nienn,  I  lell  you  beforehand  ;  your  cause  luoked  muth 
belter  before  you  spoke  a  word  in  your  own  defuiioe,  so  wisi-Iy 
h&ve  you  managed  it. 

Mr  fi«coTtUr.  But  really  for  your  particular  part,  Mr 
Manlial,  you  abound  too  much  in  flowers  of  rhetoric,  wliicU 
are  all  to  no  purpose. 

Marshal.  I  hoped  it  would  bo  no  oflence  to  insist— 
liord  Chief  Jiiallce.  But  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  be  heard 
•s  well  as  you,  iiir ;  because  of  the  piDtestutiona  of  tlieae  men, 
which  yon  muke  eo  much  stir  about.  If  you  had  a  religion 
tiiat  deserved  the  name  of  a  religion,  if  you  were  not  made  up 
of  equivocation  and  lyinj;,  if  you  had  nut  indulgences  and  dig- 
pensations  for  it,  if  to  kill  kings  might  not  be  meritorious,  if 
this  were  not  printed  and  owned,  if  your  Popes  and  all  your 
great  men  had  not  avowed  thia,  you  bad  said  something;  but  if 
you  can  have  absolutions  either  for  money,  or  because  you  have 
advanced  the  Gatliolic  cause  as  you  call  it,  and  can  be  made 
saints  as  Coleman  is  supposed  to  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  yoar 
arguments.  There  is  a  God,  you  say,  and  you  think  we  shall 
go  to  that  God  because  he  haa  given  us  the  power,  we  can  let 
ourselves  in  and  turn  the  key  upon  heretics  So  that  if  they 
kill  a  king,  and  do  all  tite  wickedness  they  can  devixe,  they  shall 
go  to  heaven  at  tost ;  for  you  have  a  trick,  either  you  can 
dii'ectly  pardon  the  killing  of  a  king,  or  if  yon  excommunicate 
him  he  is  no  king,  and  so  you  may  kill  him  if  it  be  for  the 
advancement  of  religion.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  or  any 
priest  in  England  to  deny  this,  because  we  know  you  print  it 
and  publicly  own  it,  and  nobody  was  ever  yet  puni^ed  for  any 
Booh  doctrine  as  this.  Thei-efore  all  your  doings  being  accom- 
panied with  such  equivocations  and  arts  as  your  religion  is  made 
up  of.  it  is  not  any  of  your  rhetoric  can  make  you  believed. 
I  believe  it  ia  possible  for  an  Atheist  to  be  a  Papist,  hut  it  is 
hardly  poxuble  for  a  knowing  Christian  to  bo  a  Christian  and  a 
Fapiat.  It  is  hanlly  possible  for  any  man  of  understjinding. 
ntting  aside  the  prejudices  of  education,  to  be  a  Papist  and  a 
tree  Christian,  because  your  doctrines  contradict  the  founda- 
tioBB  of  Christianity.  Your  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  btood  and 
'  cmelty,  Christ's  doctrine  is  a  law  of  mercy,  simplicity,  gentle- 
ness, meekness  obedience ;  but  you  have  nothing  but  all  the 
pride  that  a  Pope  can  usurp  over  princes :  and  you  are 
flUed  with  pride,  and  mad  till  you  coma  again  into  posses- 
sion of  the  tyi-anny  which  you  once  exercised  hire ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  strange  to  me,  that  princes  abi\>ad  think  you 
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of  ensuing  ages.     I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  not 
any  one  of  those  honoui-able  persons  that  sit  judges  over  ja^ 
would  be  willing  to  have  their  names  written  in  any  characten, 
but  those  of  just  moderation,  of  profound  integrity,  of  impartial 
justice,  and  of  gracious  clemency.     Though  we  would  not  be 
till  thought  to  be  well-wishers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
yet  we  would  be  all  thought  friends  to  religion  ;  though  we 
exclaim  against  idolatry  and  new  principles  of  faith,  yet  we  eH 
stand  up  for  old  Christianity;   whereas  if  the   testimony  of 
living  impiety  be  applauded  and  admitted,  the  cries  of  dying 
honesty  scofi)^  and  rejected,  what  will  become  of  old  Chnsti- 
anity  1     If  any  voice,  cry,  or  protestation  of  dying  men  pofll* 
for  truth,  and   obtain   belief,  where  is  our  new  conspincjt 
The  question  comes  to  this,  the  belief  of  Christianity  in  Romaa 
Catholics,  and  the  appearance  of  their  innocency,  are  so  hik 
linked  together  by  those   solemn   vows  and  protestations  of 
their  innocency,   made  by  the   late   executed    persons, 
no  man  can  take  up  arms  against  the  latter,  but  must  pRK 
claim  war  against  the  former.     Nor  can  our  innocency  bleed^ 
but  our  Christianity  must  needs  by  the  same  dart  be  woundoi^ 
Nor  can  any  tutelar  hand  stretch  itself  forth — 

Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  You  speak  ad  faciendum  jMfNK 
lum^  and  should  not  be  interrupted,  but  I  think  you  la^  oil 
a  little  too  much. 

Marshal,  I  speak  to  add  the  testimony  and  solemn  vovt 
of  the  dying,  to  what  we  say  living  for  our  own  defence.  I' 
desire  they  may  be  put  in  both  together,  and  weighed  in  "^^ 


scales  of  an  impartial  judgment  I  say,  the  question  seeail 
not  so  much  whether  Koman  Catholics  are  conspiraton,  II 
whether  they  be  Christians.  Nor  is  it  the  great  doubt  whetta 
they  designed  to  kill  the  King,  but  whether  they  believe  tlieM 
is  a  God.  For  whoever  grants  the  last,  the  belief  of  God, 
heaven  and  hell,  and  consider  what  asseverations  they  midf 
at  their  death,  what  solemn  protestations  they  insisted  apoi^ 
does  with  the  self-same  breath  proclaim  them  innocent. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     Mr  Marshal,  will  you  go  on  tl 
affront  the  court  in  this  manner,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  tiieir^ 
speeches,  which  they  made  at  the  gallows,  and  affirm  tbflflE 
innocent  after  they  have  been  found  guilty,  and  executed  accord-' 
ing  to  law  ? 

MarsJial.  I  do  not  vouch  them  innocent,  I  desire  considBi^ 
ation  may  be  had  of  the  words  of  dying  men.  If  tiM| 
believed  a  God  and  a  judgment-seat  that  they  were  going  tojl 
could  they  be  innocent  and  Christians  too  1  " 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     I  was  loth  to  interrupt  yon  becaiM 
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jWk  are  upon  jour  lives,  and  because  it  is  fit  you  should  have  as 
meh  indulgence  as  can  be  allowed.  Your  defence  has  been 
imj  mean,  I  tell  you  beforehand ;  your  cause  looked  much 
biter  before  you  spoke  a  word  in  your  own  defence,  so  wisely 
IttTe  you  managed  it. 

Mr  Recorder,  But  really  for  your  particular  part,  Mr 
Kfersbal,  you  abound  too  much  in  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which 
im  all  to  no  purpose. 

Marshal,  I  hoped  it  would  be  no  offence  to  insist — 
Lord  Chief  J^istice,  But  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  be  heard 
I  well  as  you,  sir ;  because  of  the  protentatlons  of  these  men, 
you  make  so  much  stir  about.  If  you  had  a  religion 
deserved  the  name  of  a  religion,  if  you  were  not  made  up 
equivocation  and  lying,  if  you  had  not  indulgences  and  dis- 
itions  for  it,  if  to  kill  kings  might  not  be  meritorious,  if 
▼ere  not  printed  and  owned,  if  your  Popes  and  all  your 
men  had  not  avowed  this,  you  had  said  something;  but  if 
an  have  absolutions  either  for  money,  or  because  you  have 
the  Catholic  cause  as  you  call  it,  and  can  be  made 
as  Coleman  is  supposed  to  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  your 
lents.  There  is  a  God,  you  say,  and  you  think  we  shall 
»to  that  God  because  he  has  given  us  the  power,  we  can  let 
Ives  in  and  turn  the  key  upon  heretics.  So  that  if  they 
a  king,  and  do  all  the  wickedness  they  can  devise,  they  shall 
to  heaven  at  last;  for  you  have  a  trick,  either  you  can 
ly  pardon  the  killing  of  a  king,  or  if  you  excommunicate 
he  is  no  king,  and  so  you  may  kill  him  if  it  be  for  the 
lent  of  religion.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  or  any 
in  England  to  deny  this,  because  we  know  you  print  it 
pfttUidy  own  it,  and  nobody  was  ever  yet  punished  for  any 
doctrine  as  this.  Therefore  all  your  doings  being  accom- 
with  such  equivocations  and  arts  as  your  religion  is  made 
ol^  it  is  not  any  of  your  rhetoric  can  make  you  believed. 
»ve  it  is  possible  for  an  Atheist  to  be  a  Papist,  but  it  is 
possible  for  a  knowing  Christian  to  be  a  Christian  and  a 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  man  of  understanding, 
_  aside  the  prejudices  of  education,  to  be  a  Papist  and  a 
Christian,  because  your  doctiines  contradict  the  founda- 
of  Christianity.  Your  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  blood  and 
Ity,  Christ's  doctrine  is  a  law  of  mercy,  simplicity,  gentle- 
meekness  obedience;  but  you  have  nothing  but  all  the 
that  a  Pope  can  usurp  over  princes :  and  you  are 
d  with  pride,  and  mad  till  you  come  again  into  posses- 
i  of  the  tyranny  which  you  once  exercised  here :  inso- 
tliat  it  is  strange  to  me,  that  princes  abroad  think  you 
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and  another  thin g  to  say  we  believe  it  is  true.  The  j  ury  may  gifi  j 
a  verdict  that  is  false,  and  yet  go  according  to  their  ooo-  - 
sciences.     Do  you  understand  that,  priest  1 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  You  need  not  teach  the  jury  what 
they  are  to  do. 

Marshal,  But  considering  in  case  an  oath  be  false,  and  the  , 
jury  have  reason  to  doubt  what  the  prisoners  say  in  ^eir  owi  : 
defence,  upon  what  they  hear  or  have  learnt  of  their  own  know-  j 
ledge,  if  they  find  such  doubt  grounded  upon  that  douUel 
matter,  they  are  in  great  danger  to  bring  the  fault  to  theff 
own  doora,  and  make  the  crime  of  perjury  their  own. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.    You  go  over  things  again  and  again. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  All  this  signifies  little ;  if  you  .bad 
poi>eiy  here,  you  would  get  but  little  by  it.  We  should  hsadtf 
part  with  our  Peter  pence  for  all  your  speeches.  We  all  know 
what  things  are,  it  is  not  a  parcel  of  words  patched  tkiB 
together  will  do  your  business. 

MarsIiaL  I  wish  all  thoughts  were  as  open-faced  as  oui 
are. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Look  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  ben 
are  four  prisoners  ;  as  to  one  of  them,  Rumley,  there  is  but  oii^ 
witness  against  him,  and  by  the  law  there  ought  to  be  two;  m 
you  ought  to  discharge  him  :  we  do  not  find,  that  there  il 
testimony  sufficient,  according  to  the  law,  to  condemn  bin^ 
therefore  you  ought  to  acquit  him.     As  to  the  rest,  Sir  Georgl^ 
Wakeman,  Mr  Cc^rker,  and  Mr  Marshal ;  there  has  been  two 
sorts  of  evidence  given,  general  evidence,  and  particular  effc 
dence :   general  evidence  was  given  by  Mr  Dugdale,  of  tbt 
plot,  Mr  Prance,  and  something  of  intimation  by  Mr  Jenniso^ 
These,    Dugdale,    Prance,   and   Jennison,    do  not  mentioo  fli 
much  as  the  names  of  the  three  gentlemen;  but  I  will  tel 
you  why  it  was  necessary,  and  answers  a  great  objection  tbil 
they  seem  to  make  :  for  you  are  to  believe  men  upon  prol 
circumstances,  something  to  guide  you  besides  the  positivenesl 
of  an  oath  ;  and  that  is  well  enough  said.     Now  here  is  some- 
thing besides,  and  that  is  the  plot ;  that  there  was  a  consfonef 
to  introduce  popeiy,  by  the  likeliest  means,  which  was  to  kiB 
the  King ;  and  that  such  people  as  these  men  were  to  do  ii 
Now  that  there  was  such  a  general  desigu  to  do  it|  is  cir» 
cumstantial  evidence  (as  to  these  men  I  call  it  so).     Tbeel 
are  circumstances  which  may  answer  the  objection  they  iiiak%  i 
when  they  say,  you  are  not  to  give  credit  to  positive  oatb%  i 
without  anything  to   govern   you   by ;   for  you  have  this  !• 
govern  you  by,  besides  the  oath,  that  there  was  a  plot. 

The  testimony  of  Mr  Jennison  goes   more   particuladj 
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ttflm  all  over  the  world?  Is  there  any  index  eocpurgaiorivs, 
into  which  you  have  put  these  doctrines  1  Surely  you  know 
lot  anything,  if  you  know  not  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  NorUi,  If  you  have  anything  more  to 
ftj  in  the  proper  defence  of  your  trial,  pray  speak  it  now. 

Corker.  As  to  those  damnable  doctrines,  we  profess  our- 
Bl?e8  innocent  of  them.  I  desire  the  jury  may  not  go 
qKm  such  a  prejudice,  that  T  entertain  such  principles  of 
nligion,  as  matters  of  faith.  They  are  horrid  crimes,  I  pro- 
tart  a<i;ain8t  them,  and  own  them  not. 

Marshal.  Mr  Bedloe  owned  before  the  Lords  he  knew  no 
■ore  to  be  guilty  than  he  had  declared,  and  among  those  I  am 
pHi  named;  this  was  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  I  was 
|4en. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  There  is  no  such  thing  proved 
IvB,  or  given  in  evidence,  therefore  why  do  you  insist  upon 

r 

►  Marshal.  I  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Lordship  :  if 
|oa  know  it,  I  hope  you  will  acquaint  the  jury  with  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     I  do   not  know  what   answer   was 
Mide ;  I  was  not  in  the  House,  nor  do  I  know  it. 
I    Judges.     None  of  us  know  it. 

Marshal.  I  desire  the  jury  to  take  notice,  that  among  all 
lb  persons  named,  there  is  no  such  name  as  mine. 

ifr  Justice  Peniberton.     There  is  no  such  thing  proved. 
Marshal,     They  deny  all  the  Lords'  records. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Well,  have  you  done  1 
Marshal.     These  things  I  have  insisted  upon  as  far  as  I 
Ibr  myself;  but  the  main  matter  I  relied  upon  was,  that 
Oates  did  not  know  me,  neither  as  to  my  calling,  conversa- 
words  nor  actions.     He  can  bring  no  person,  man  nor 
that  ever  saw  him  in  my  company,  nor  took  notice  of 
meeting  together,  nor  Bedloe  neither ;    he  can  name  no 
where  he  saw  me,  none  but  the  Savoy,  for  which  no 
can  be   found.     At  searching  the   house,   I  desire  the 
to  take  notice,  he  disowned  us,  and  said  he  did  not  know 
A  suflScient   rational   cause   cannot    be   given,    why   he  ' 
jlKHild  say  now  he  knows  me,  and  did  not  then  take  me. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.     You  have  said  all  this  before. 
'     Marshal.     Then  for  a  conclusion,  I  have  been  told  that 
liwj  jury  that  finds  a  man  guilty  of  death,  upon  the  testimony 
if  witoesses  that  come  in  against  him,  take  it  solemnly  upon 
Inr  consciences,  that  what  such  witnesses  swear  is  true. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  That  they  believe  they  swear  true:  for 
W  liaye  no  infallibility  with  us  :  it  is  one  thing  to  say  it  is  true, 
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accused,  denies  the  fact,  and  says  there  was  no  such  tliini^  \ 
Against  him  besides,  Oates  says  he  saw,  in  a  book  that  the 
Jesuit  priests  kept  among  them  of  their  transactions  and 
affairs,  in  Harcoiirt*s  chamber,  an  entry,  wherfdn  was  written, 
This  day,  (and  there  was  a  certain  day  in  August  named,  hoi 
he  cannot  tell  what  day,)  "This  day  agreed  with  Sir  O.  W.  fat 
^15000  to  which  he  consented."  And  under  was  writteOi 
"Received  £5000  part  of  £15000  by  order  of  Mr  Coleman. 
George  Wakeman."  This  he  says  he  saw,  and  he  belierflS 
that  to  be  the  very  same  hand  that  he  saw  before,  so  it  ll 
by  a  comparison  of  hands.  He  does  not  cliarge  Sir  Greoi^p 
Wakeman,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  with  any  positiTV 
thing  of  his  own  knowledge,  more  than  as  I  tell  you  of  tidi 
matter. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,     He  says  he  saw  his  commission. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Indeed  he  does  say,  he  saw  a 
mission  in  his  hands,  to  be  Physician- General  of  the  army 
was  to  be  raised.    And  that  he  denied  £10000  and  would  ha^ 
£15000.     The  truth  I  leave  with  you,  gentlemen.      Look  y 
gentlemen,  we  will  shew  ourselves  what  we  ought  to  do, 
them  be  as  they  will ;  we  would  not,  to  prevent  all  their  pli 
(let  them  be  as  big  as  they  can  make  them)  shed  one  drop 
innocent  blood,   therefore   I   would  have  you,   in   all 
gentlemen's  cases,  consider  seriously,  and  weigh  truly  the 
cumstances,  and  the  probability  of  things  charged  upon  thcfl^i 
There  is   additional  evidence  against  Sir  George  Waki 
by  Bedloe  :  he  says  he  saw  him  have  a  note  for  £2000,  wl 
was  said  came  from  the  Queen,  there  were  discourses  of  doul 
ful  words,  but  whether  they  be  plain  enough  to  satisfy 
consciences,  when  men  are  upon  their  lives,  I  leave  to 
That  Sir  George  Wakeman  should  say,  "Are  you  ready  for  me 
Why  am  I  drilled  on  thus,  in  a  matter  of  this  concern  % 
he  would  have  to  imply  the  poisoning  of  the  King ;  but  there 
but  one  thing  that  sounds  anything  plain  to  the  matter, 
that  was  this,  said  he,  "  If  they  miss  (speaking  of  killing  tliS 
King)  if  they  miss  at  Windsor,  and  you  miss  your  way,  then  ifc 
shall  be  done  at  Newmarket."     This  he  swore  directly,  and 
then  Sir  George  Wakeman  replied.  He  would  be  ready.     No'T 
if  you  believe  this,  then  there  are  two  witnesses  against 
Geoige  Wakeman,  for  the  matter  of  the  bill  alone  would  bi 
nothing,  but  when  he  says  he  saw  such  a  bill,  it  must  be  M 
something ;  and  if  he  did  say  so,  "  If  they  miss  killing  him  ll 
Windsor,  and  you  miss  your  way,  we  will  do  it  at  Newmarket;' 
and  he  replied,  "I  will  be  ready,"  the  thing  is  made  plain; 
leave  it  to  you ;   this  is  all  the  evidence  against  Sir  Geocgl^ 
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rWatontan,     I  cannot   uadertoke   to   repeat  every    word ;    I 
I  remember  so  much  as  ia  material,  and  my  bi-otJiera  I  hope  will 
I  help  me  out,  in  whut  they  hare  Ijetter  ohiserved. 
I         Ab  to  Mr  Corker,  Gates  says,  that  he  saw  a  tetter  under  lib 
I  hand,  that  is,  his  name,  I  sU|]pose,  was  to  it,  wherein  he  con- 
I  •ent«d  to  raising  £6000  which  was  to  ho  raised  out  of  tlie  Beue- 
iilictiiiea'  estates,  in  order  ia  carry  on  this  plot.     I  do  not  tiud 
■At  he  proves  that  he  knew  ilir  Corker*s  hand.     He   says 
ither,  he  was  their  President,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  have 
B  consent  for  the  raising  the  £6000,  and  particularly  he 
ys,  he  excepted  a^uat  Pickering's  being  deaigutHl  for  mur- 
dering the  King;  for,  said  he,  "He  ia  a  man  that  waits  ab 
ho  altar,  and  niethinka  you  should  choose  some  fitter  person," 
**  For  that,"  says   Mr   Corker,  "  which  he  saya.  That  I  was 
^'esidcut ;   I  was  not  President ;  and  he  makes  it  necessary 
tor  me  to  set  my  hand,  because  I  being  President,  it  was 
pupposed  it  could  not  be  done  without  me;"  and  Y)r  Dates  does 
intend  such  a  tiling  by  his  enforcing  of  it  too  :  but  he  produces 

Ki  you  two  or  three  witnesses,  that  say,  Mr  Stapleton  has  Leon 
resident  for  four  or  five  years ;  and,  said  he,  "  If  I  were  not 
Resident,  what  needs  all  this  ado  about  my  consent!"  So  he 
Ipontradicta  him  in  that  particular,  that  he  was  not  President, 
ind  it  is  not  only  a  bsj«  immaterial  thing,  because  his  being 
President  made  his  hand  necessary  to  raising  the  £6000.  And 
*  rr  that  matter  of  his  saying,  that  he  excepted  against  Picker- 
ig  and  they  might  choose  another,  he  does  not  charge  him  to 
I  actually  at  the  oouaultatiou,  hut  sayci  he  knew  of  it,  he- 
luse  he  said  Pickering  was  not  a  fit  man  to  do  it.  And  ho 
dd,  they  had  better  choose  a  layman.  He  proves  do  fact,  but 
only  these  words.  Mr  Bedlou  B|ieaks  against  him,  what  be 
Hkva  is  rather  less  than  what  Oates  siiys.  for  it  is,  that  he 
tuked  with  Le  Fevre  the  priest  about  the  plot  in  general 
I  words.  It  may  be,  ho  was  talking  with  somebody  else,  and  yet 
he  could  hear  that  they  talked  together  in  general  about  it, 
That  is  all  against  lilm. 

Against  Mr  Marshal,  it  is  rather  less  than  against  Corker, 
he  consented  to  the  X6000  that  should  be  raised  among  the 
Benedictines,  he  being  a  Benedictine  too,  and  he  took  excep- 
tions against  Pickering,  as  Corker  did,  tliat  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  employ  him  in  killing  the  King.  This  is  what 
Dates  says,  that  he  was  a  earner  of  letters  up  and  down,  and 
[  a  factor  that  way.  Bedloe  says,  that  he  knew  that  he  carried 
letter^  and  was  at  the  consult  where  they  were  read  and 
B'uunvered,  and  when  they  asked  him,  Where!  He  said,  At 
fhe  Benedictine  Convent  in  the  Savoy.     And  names  in  par- 
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ticuJar,  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Kadcliff,  and  that  there  vu  ■ 
diacourse  concerning  the  plot,  in  his  hearing. 

They  Hay  for  Ihemsplvea,  they  cannot  answer  any  more  tJian 
by  circumst^aceB,  it  is  a  very  strange  tiling,  if  Dr  Oates  k 
thia  why  did  not  he  take  ua  before!  And  says  Sir  C 
Wakcman,  Why  did  not  he  accuse  me  of  ttua  letter  t 
he  talks  of,  before  the  E^inj;;  und  Council  I 
answer  (which  to  me  indeed  is  a  very  fuint  one)  he  1 
so  weak  and  tired,  that  he  could  not  speiik  any  word  fnr1~ 
When  the  Council  asked  Sir  Oeorge  Wukeman  what  he  hadi 
say  for  himself,  and  he  behaved  himself  nigejedly,  they  caUed  ft 
Oates  again,  "What,"  aoitl  thej-,  "do  you  know  any  thing  of  your 
own  knowledge  1"  "No,"sftid  he,  "God  forbid;  I  know  nothing 
more;"  aa  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  aaya,  and  on  the  matter  speaks:  for 
if  he  had  charged  him  that  he  had  seen  that  letter,  the  Lord* 
would  infallibly  have  committed  him.  If  he  had  but  said,  1 
saw  a  letter  with  his  name  to  it,  which  by  the  oharui.'tin'  I 
believe  was  his,  becaune  I  saw  his  writing  elsewhere.  And  itii 
wonderfnl  to  me;  I  do  not  know,  if  a  man  be  never  si 
could  not  he  say,  I  saw  a  letter  under  his  hand,  ns  well  ■ 
knew  nothing  more  of  himi  There  are  as  few  words  i 
as  in  the  other.  If  he  had  eaid,  I  beg  your  LnrdHhipa'  o 
Mtgeaty's  ]»ni-don,  I  am  so  weak  I  eaunot  i-ecollect  myself,  ft 
had  been  sometiiing ;  hut  he  nmde  a  gi-ent  protestation  thftt  he 
knew  nothing  of  him.  This  is  what  is  said  by  Sir  PhUip 
Lloyd,  on  his  behalf. 

These  other  gentlemen  say,  that  Oates  did  not  know  ti 
and  the  woman  says,  »he  told  them,  when  they  i 
search,  that  Corker  and  Marshal  wei-e  there,  and  Dr  < 
and  tliey  said,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  PiokeriBj 
They  make  answer  now  and  say,  that  they  had  no  cooi- 
mission  to  tnke  any  but  him.  But  it  in  strange  indeed,  if 
they  were  tliare,  and  they  saw  them,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
prehend them.  For  what  defence  they  make  about  what  tnlk 
was  had  at  the  Gatehouse,  it  is  all  contradicted  by  Sir  William 
Waller.  Indeed,  if  it  were  [lossible,  they  have  ulniost  un- 
done themselves  in  their  own  defences,  by  making  weak  obs<v- 
vationH,  and  insisting  u]>on  trivial  things;  iui{n'ojier  for  tbe 
Court  to  hear,  aad  iiupertinent  for  tliem  to  urge.  But  I  dnl 
faithfully  with  you,  I  will  cliscl^rge  my  own  conscience  lo 
you.  It  lies  u|>on  the  oaths  of  thene  two  men.  Though  tJ 
was  a  plot  in  general  jiroved,  yet  tlutt  does  not  affnct  theM  B 
in  particuhir,  but  was  only  uaed  to  answer  that  objection,  (' 
it  should  not  be  believed  ujion  positive  eweni'ing,  hand  0 
liead,  withoat  sometliiug  else.     Here  wua  something  oLse,  t| 
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plot  in  general,  and  their  being  priests,  (is  another  circumstance 
to  me,)  who  are  mad  to  bring  in  Popery,  and  would  do  any 
thing  to  get  their  tyranny  again  established  amongst  us. 
There  is  more  than  probable  evidence  of  that,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  Thomas  Doleman  did  indeed  say  Mr  Gates  was  very 
weak,  so  that  he  was  in  great  confusion,  and  scarce  able  to 
stand;  weigh  it  with  you  how  it  will,  but  to  me  it  is  no 
answer.  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  think  a  man  could  not  be  so 
weak,  but  he  could  have  said,  ho  saw  a  letter  under  his  hand. 
It  was  as  short  as  he  could  make  an  answer,  and  it  is  strange 
that  be  should  go  and  make  protestation  that  he  knew  nothing. 
And  so  I  pray  you  weigh  it  well.  Let  us  not  be  so  amazed 
and  frighted  with  the  noise  of  plots,  an  to  take  away  any  man's 
life  without  reasonable  evidence.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  oaths  of  these  two  men ;  I  have  observed  to  you  what 
objections  they  make  for  themselves,  and  those  objections  are 
Biaterial :  what  Sir  Greoi'ge  Wakeman  says  about  his  not 
accusing  him  before  the  Council,  and  what  these  men  say  about 
his  not  apprehending  them.  And  it  is  very  strange,  they 
should  have  so  little  knowledge  and  so  little  acquaintance  wiUi 
Gates  and  Bedloe,  and  so  great  a  matter  as  they  speak  should 
be  true.  And  it  is  well  enough  observed,  that  he  was  beg- 
ging there;  it  is  very  much  that  such  a  man  should  know  of 
such  a  great  design  on  foot,  and  they  should  use  him  in  that 
mmnner.  These  are  the  things  that  I  remember,  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  These  men's  blood  is  at  stake,  and  your 
acmls  and  mine,  and  our  oaths  and  consciences  are  at  stake ;  there- 
fore never  care  what  the  world  says,  follow  your  consciences ; 
if  you  are  satisfied  what  these  men  swear  is  true,  you  will  do 
well  to  find  them  guilty,  and  they  deserve  to  die  for  it :  if  you 
■re  unsatisfied,  upon  these  things  put  together,  and  they  do 
weigh  with  you,  that  they  have  not  said  true,  you  will  do  well 
to  acquit  them. 

Bedloe.     My  Lord,  my  evidence  is  not  right  summed  up. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  know  not  by  what  authority  this 
man  speaks. 

The  Jury,  after  asking  if  they  might  find  the  prisoners 
goiltj  of  misprision  of  treason  and  being  told  they  could  not, 
fbond  all  the  prisoners  Not  Guilty. 

This  case  demolished  the  plot,  as  Ireland's  case  had  esta- 
blished it  All  the  regular  witnesses.  Gates,  Be<lloe,  Dugdale, 
Pkance  gave  evidence  here,  and  all  were  disbelieved.  If  the 
other  prisoners  had  been  rightly  convicted,  these  men  should 
sbo  have  been  convicted.  But  the  question  in  this  case  was 
not  80  much  the  guilt  of  the  actual  prisoners  but  the  guilt 
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of  her  whom  Wakeman  repriiHented.  It  was  felt  that  Caiheril 
on  her  trial  as  much  or  more  than  Wakeman,  and  If' 
may  have  accounted  for  what  took  plai-e  on  the  next  d 
The  Portuguese  ambassador  called  on    Scroggs   and  t 

There  are  several  points  on  this  trial  that  deserve  n 
The  rule  that  the  prisoners  muat  confine  then 
questions,  and  not  make  a  speech  until  the  case  for  the  C 
concluded,  is  clearly  Inid  down  by  Scroggs.  TTie  j 
ire  allowed  pen,  ink  and  paper  as  of  course. 
jma  to  have  been  admitted  without  objection ;  [ 
evidence  was  all  hearsay.  The  question  as  to  the  pro 
handwriting  by  comparison  was  raised  again.  Oat«8  wi 
not  to  answer  some  of  the  qnostions  put  to  him  in  i 
examination,  but  Scroggs  told  him  be  must  answer  s~' 
tlons  if  they  be  lawful.  Gates  so  contradicted  himself  in  crOM- 
examination  that  he  was  once  or  twice  remonstrated  with  by 
the  court;  he  wanted  to  retire  because  be  a&id  he  was  not 
well ;  this  was  refused.  Wakeman  was  allowed  to  call  wit 
nossea  to  prove  what  Oates  had  sworn  before  the  Council, 
and  how  bis  present  testimony  flatly  contradicted  this,  aa  be 
then  said  he  knew  nothing  against  Wakeman.  As  to  Rumle^, 
Scroggs  told  the  jury  there  were  not  the  two  witnesses  requind 
by  law  against  him,  and  so  they  were  boimd  to  acquit  him. 
He  also  told  the  jury  not  to  give  credit  to  positive  oaths  wiih- 
out  anything  to  govern  them  by.  He  added  to  save  himntJf 
that  at  former  trials  the  plot  in  general  was  proved,  but  thrt 
was  not  the  question  here;  which  was  did  the  prisoners  tolw 
part  in  it )  i 

The  jury  wanted  to  know  if  they  might  find  the  prifloiii^H 
guilty  of  mispriBion  of  treason,  but  were  told  by  Jefferiw  tN^I 
could  not  lie  done,  they  must  either  acquit  or  convict.  .^^M 

The  etTect  of  the  acquittal  was  considerable,  it  was  the  flfll 
direct  check  the  plot  had  received,  the  outcry  that  was  raistol 
was  very  great,  it  was  openly  said  Scroggs  waa  bribed  by  ti>a 
Portuguese  ambassador  to  secure  Wakeman's  acquittal.     Criti- 
cism on  the  trial  was  freely  published.     A  pamphlet  called    i 
"  Some  observations  on  the  late  trials  of  Sir  George  Wake- 
man, Corker  and  Marshall,  by  Tom  Tiuklefoot  the  Tahoufer, 
late  clerk  to  Justice  Clodpate,"  criticised  the  case  contrustinj 
it  with  former  cases  in  which  convictions  on  similar  evidence 
bad  been  obtained.     In  reply  another  pamphlet  was  published, 
called  "The  Tickler  tickled,  or  the  observations  on  the  Ut« 
trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman  observed   by  Margery  Maaa, 
1  7fft  Rep.  Iliit.  aiSS.  Comm.,  p.  174. 
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■inter,"  who  severely  censured  the  jury  for  their  acquittal, 
ttd  justified  the  previous  trials.  Some  idea  of  the  state  of 
|nblic  feeling  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts. 

"July  18,  1679.     This  day  Sir  George  Wakeman,   with 
kiee  other  Jesuits,  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  though 
pir  Oates  and  Mr  Bedloe  swore  heartily  against  them,  the 
y  jury  would  not  find  them,  or  either  of  them,  guilty, 
I  hear  was  not  disliked  by  the  court,  though   it  was 
itrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  brethren." 
July  21,  1679.     On  Friday  Sir  George  Wakeman,  Mar- 
Corker,  <kc.,  .were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  acquitted 
the  jury.     All  people  now  rail  extremely  at  Scroggs,  at 
house  'tis  said  the  Portugal  ambassador  hath  been  seen 
lately,  and  'tis  reputed  that  great  store  of  money  hath 
scattered  about  where  I  know  not,  but  more  hath  been 
to  save  this  man's  life,  than  he  would  have  taken  to 
destroyed  the  best  of  Kings.    All  people  judge  Wakeman 
though   as  the  case  was  managed  and  turned,  the 
could  not  so  positively  make  it  appear  so.    Sir  Robert 
was  counsel  for  the  King  at  this  trial  but  his  breviate 
very  defective  when  sent  to  him.     He  stands  to  be  a  bur- 
for  Cambridge." 

•July  24,  1679.     Last  Friday,  after  Sir  George  Wakeman 

Mid  his  fees,  he  entertained  several  of  his  friends  at  supper. 

next  day  he  went  to  Windsor  to  see  her  Majesty,  and 

mj  kissed  the  King's  hand,  but  is  now  gone  beyond  sea 

.void  being  brought  again  into  trouble,  though  not  for  the 

crimes,  yet  on  the  same  account  of  the  plot.     The  fore- 

of  the  jury  designed  to  stand  for  knight  for  Middlesex 

next  parliament,  but  he  hath  now  so  far  done  his  own 

that  'tis  believed  he'd  be  hissed  out  of  the  field  should 

appearV 

"July  26,  1679.    Scroggs  suffers  wonderfully.    The  Portu- 

ambassador  was  twice  or  thrice  with  Scroggs  before  and 

the  trial.     I  hear  that  Wakeman  hath  kissed  the  Queen's 

bat  the  King  would  not  see  him^" 

liuttrell  says",  "  On  the  18th,  Sir  George  Wakeman,  William 

William   Rumley,    and    Mr    James   Corker   were 

i  to  the  trial  at  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  being 

for  high  treason  in  conspiring  the  death  of  the  King, 

■abversion  of  the  government,  and  the  Protestant  religion. 

jury   withdrawing,    and   returning  with   their   verdict. 
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Urauglit  them  in  all  not  guiitj,  and  it  is  wor^  taking  notice <tf 
and  comparing  tlio  trials  of  Mr  Coleman,  and  then  about 
Sir  George  Wt^emaa  together,  and  you  will  find  the  Lotrl  Chirf 
Justice  Scroggs  to  be  infinitely  changed  for  what  lie  was  in 
Coleman's  ti^  even  in  the  aame  things." 

"Sir  George  Wakeni&a  since  his  acquittal  ia  gone  boyoad 
sna,  thinking  it  not  safe  to  stay  here,  people  mui-muriiig  ver; 
much  at  bis  acquittal,  and  it  is  said  there  'was  no  fair  daJiug 
in  that  aSair,  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  was  at 
Windsor  about  it.  Then  there  was  a  good  jury  imiiitnuulled. 
hut  they  were  never  summoned,  so  that  there  were  talesmis; 
there  ready  who  did  the  work  among  it,  where  'tis  said  « 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  diatribiited,  and  the  Portngil 
ambassador  was  to  go  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  tbn  <lay  aRtf 
Wakeman's  acquittal.  Some  scruple  not  that  his  lordship  hwl 
store  of  gold  for  this  good  piece  of  service '." 

The  acquittal  of  Wakeman  made  it  necessary  for  furtJun 
evidence  to  be  procured  befoi'e  it  was  Hofe  to  |)roi:eed  with  tbv 
tiials  of  the  other  prisoners  for  the  plot.  Matters  were  nmr 
in  a  singular  position,  and  are  thus  described  in  the  "  Histot; 
of  the  plot*." 

"As  this  unexpected  acquittal  of  Sir  George  Wakemian 
and  the  i-est  trietl  with  him  sijemed  some  diacouragemeni  to 
the  King's  evidence,  so  Protestants  in  general  were  much  wne- 
prised  thereat,  and  not  a  few  odd  rumours  and  surmises  spread 
abroad  on  that  ocvasion.  Some  thought  it  atruuge  that  the 
veracity  of  Doctor  Oates  and  Mr'Bedloe  should  be  aum 
questioned  or  tlieir  testimony  less  regarded  now  than  hereto- 
fore at  the  many  precedent  trials,  since  no  contnidiction  or 
other  suHicient  matter  was  thought  to  have  been  assigned 
that  might  bo  invalidate  their  credit.  Others  fancied  it  an 
excess  of  good  nature,  that  when  Sir  George  could  not  but 
give  himself  up  as  a  lost  man  in  his  own  apprehension,  ttota 
the  strength  of  the  proofs  against  him,  that  yet  he  should  meft 
with  BO  favourable  a  verdict.  And  niost  people  looked  npoD 
it  as  a  riddle  that  Coleioau  should  be  banged  for  the  payment 
of  £5,000  upon  the  account  of  treason,  and  Sir  Geurge  be 
acquitted  for  receiving  of  him  tlie  same  £5,000  for  the  MBit 
treason." 

To  give  further  evidence,  further  informers  equally  a*- 
dihle  with  Oates  and  Bt^dloe  were  ready  to  oome  fonranl), 
a  Mr  Kobert  Garrison  and  John  Smith,  a  quondam  priNt, 
offered  to  supply  the  dcUciency.     Resort   was   had   to  every 
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I  to  keep  up  the  ^pular  fury  against  the  Papists.  On 
tLe  anniverstiry  of  Elizabeth's  ooronution,  Kovembor  17,  a 
celelinttioR  which  is  thus  UesiTibed  was  Iield. 

"  Monday  being  Queon  Eliukbeth's  corouatinn  day,  theru 
wtire  voBt  quantities  of  boiiIirL>a  about  town,  but  tlie  chief  of 
s  at  TenipJe  Bar,  over  whicli  gate  Queen  Eliiabetb  was 
declc't  up  with  a  Mugua  Cbarta  and  the  Protestiuit  religion  j 
there  was  d  dovil  in  a  piLgeunt,  and  four  buys  in  surpltoes 
under  him,  six  JeeuiU,  tour  bishops,  four  arohlishops,  two 
[latriarcha  of  Jerusalem  and  Cooutuntinople,  several  Cardinals, 
besides   Franciscan  bluck  and  gmy  t'riam  in  all  habits,  there 

I  also  a.  great  crucitix,  wax  candles,  and  a  bell,  and  IDO 
porters  hired  at  2s.  a  iiiiin  to  carry  lights  along  with  the  show 
vhich  came  from  the  (Jrecn  yard  in  great  order,  thro'  Moor 
(or  Cripple)  gnte  and  ho  along  London  waU  then  up  Hoiias- 
ditch  and  so  on  again  to  Alilgate  from  whence  to  Temple  Bar 
where  they  were  disrobed  and  burnt  Sir  Edm.  Godfrey  on 
boraeback  murdered  in  a.  black  wig  and  pale  faced  and  behind 
bim  rode  one  of  the  murderers.  'Tis  beiiered  there  were  above 
100,000  spectatoi's,  and  moat  say  the  King  was  at  Towne's  the 
goldsmith'a  i^lO  was  au  ordinary  price  for  a  room  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  was  store  of  several  sorbi  of  breworka  I  think 
tiie  Templars  were  at  this  expense.  The  Pope's  face  was  of 
ax,  and  coat  45«,,  he  is  put  up  till  next  year'." 

To  confirm  the  credulous,  Uates  loade  new  revelations, 
on  the  1st  October,  undaunted  by  previous  failures,  we  find 
making  fresh  disa>veriea,  and  as  fresh  informers  were 
wanted  to  corroborate  him  they  appeared ;  we  get  the  follow- 
ins  account  in  some  ootemporary  letters. 

"Oct.  2,  167^.  Yesterday  waa  held  a  council  at  Whitehall, 
whereat  was  the  Ijoi-d  l*reaident,  Justice  Warcupp  appeared 
before  them  and  gave  an  account  of  some  further  discoveries. 
Dr  Oatee  also  further  set  agninst  a  person  of  quality'." 

"Oct.  9,  167'J.     Some  say  Mr  Serjeant  that  was  coming 

T  to  discover  more  of  the  plot  was  cast  away  in  the  ship 
Ifttely  lost  front  Rotterdam  with  several  other  passengers,  but 
I  don't  believe  he  was  in  that  ship*." 

"Nov.  3,  1679.  On  Saturday  came  out  a  proclamation  to 
fruvfl  the  discoverers  of  the  plot  come  in  before  the  last  day  of 
February,  after  which  time  no  pardon  will  bo  granted  to 
•ny  that  shall  be  found  guilty  of  treason  or  misprision  of  it, 
"Da  aaid  that  Willoughby  hath  made  a  large  confession  to  the 

'  7lh  Rep.  nut.  itSS.  Comm..  p.  477. 
»  16.  p.  173. 
'  lb.  p.  i70. 
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Lord  Mayor  who  sat  up  all  Friday  night  with  him,  aii4  took 

nineteen  sides  of  papers  of  depositions  which  on  Saturday  hk  ' 

I  Lordship  carried  to  his  Majesty  to  peruse*.*'  ' 

*^  One  Mr  John  Smith,  a  secular  priest,  and  a  relation  to 
Mr  Jennison,  is  lately  come  in  and  hath  made  considerable 
discoveries  relating  to  the  plot  in  general*." 

On  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  Scroggs  on  taking  hil 
seat  on  the  Bench,  referring  to  the  various  libels  against  hii% 
and  the  rumours  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  procure  WakiO'  : 
man's  acquittal,  declared  that  he  had  only  done  his  duty  and  , 
received  no  reward  directly  or  indirectly  for  that  case.  Ha 
declared  he  was  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  Catholics,  and  hopai 
they  would  not  take  any  confidence  from  the  decision  in  Wake* 
man's  case ;  he  expressed  his  belief  in  the  plot 

The   Protestant  party  were  to  a  great  extent  foiled  it 
sustaining  excitement  by  means  of  the  plot,  but  they  had  sdB 
a  very  important  engine  that  they  were  able  to  use 
the  Catholics ;  priests  might  not  be  guilty  of  treason  in  cfli^ 
nection  with  Uie  plot,  but  they  were,  while  those  terrible 
of  Elizabeth  remained   unrepealed,   guilty  of  treason 
them   as   priests ;  it  was  determined   to  put   those  hm  i 
force.     The  mere  fact  of  being  a  priest,  and  exercising 
functions,  was  treason  ^     Catholicism  seems  to  have  flo 
in  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  StaflTordshire  and  Monmovdl^; 
shire.     At  the   spring  assizes   in   1679,   Mr  Justice  Ai 
was  the  judge  who  went  the  Oxford  circuit,  at  Monmouth 
the  28th  March,  David  Lewis,  a  Jesuit,  the  Catholic  hi 
of  Llandaff,  was  put  on  his  trial  for  treason,  under  the  27i 
Elizabeth  c.  2^  for  that   being  an  English   subject  he 
gone   abroad,    become   a    priest,   returned    to    England, 
remained  here  forty  days.     He  has  left  us  the  following 
count  of  his  trial. 

'^  A  true  narrative  of  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  DtfUj 
Lewis,  dated  XJske,  April  20,  1679. 

The  28th  of  March,  1679,  the  Assizes  began  at  MonmooA^ 
Sir  Robert  Atkjms  being  sole  judge.  A  grand  jury  of  geod^ 
men  was  returned  by  the  SherLOT,  and  called,  against  several  <i 
whom  Mr  Arnold^  and  Mr  Price  excepted,  and  so  put  hj,9B 
such  they  conceived  might  befriend  me;  a  challenge  not  kmiwB 
before ;  for  in  the  case  between  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  aad 
the  tenants  of  Westwood,  upon  a  riot^  Henry  Williams^  Es^ 

1  7th  Rep,  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.,  p.  477.    '  Luttrell,  Vol.  i.,  p.  81. 

8  See  Stat.  27  Eliz.,  o.  2,  Vol.  i.,  p.  183. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  183. 

^  See  postf  as  to  the  attempt  to  murder  Arnold. 
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and  others,  would  have  excejited  iigitiust  some  of  that  grand- 
jury,  the  same  Judge  Atkrtis  then  positively  Buid,  it  was 
ridiculous,  and  not  usual  to  challenge  out  of  a  grand-jury. 
At  last  a,  jury  wua  swora,  a:id  an  Indictment  di'awn  up  agiUDst 
me,  upon  the  Statute  of  the  27th  Eliz.  and  preferred  to  the 
grand-jury.  That  evening,  being  Friday,  I  was  anwgned  upon 
that  bill,  to  which  I  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  next  day,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  moniiug,  tlie  judge  came  from  the  Niti 
priui  aide,  and  aat  at  the  Crown  side,  and  I  at  the  same  time 
being  brought  to  the  bar,  the  crier  made  proclamation  for 
Bilence,  that  a  jury  for  life  and  death  might  be  imjiaunelled, 
and  I  made  my  challenges;  presently  a  jury  from  the  other 
bar  was  called,  which  was  oot  usual,  and  I  to  challenge,  the 
judge  telling  me,  I  might  challenge  without  hindrance;  by  guess 
1  challenged  three ;  out  of  that  jViVt  priug  jury  called  to  the 
Crown  bur,  and  that  by  Mr  Arnold's  own  suggestion,  who  had 
a  strong  inSuence  upon  the  judge,  ax  being  his  kinsman,  and 
Bitting  at  his  right  hand,  divers  were  excepted  by  Mr  Arnold ; 
whereupon,  to  make  up  the  jury,  the  judge  commanded  the 
High-Sheriff  to  call  in  some,  and  he  colled  many,  and  of  those, 
Btill  Mr  Arnold  excepted,  as  either  being  of  my  neighbour- 
hood, or  acquaintance,  for  there  being  many  in  the  country; 
the  SbcrifT  aeelng  bo  many  of  bia  calling  exoqited,  be  desired 
Mr  Arnold  himself  should  call  whom  he  pleas^ ;  whereat  the 
Jndge  checked  tlie  Sheriff,  and  said  he  was  saucy :  at  la£t, 
with  much  difficulty,  a  jary  was  impaunelled,  a  jury  now  con- 
trived, of  none  but  such  as  jileased  Mr  Arnold,  principal 
prosecutor  against  me,  which  was  very  hard,  and  an  ignorant 
jury  it  was  withal ;  the  jury  being  inipannelled,  it  was  sworn, 
the  indictment  I'ead,  and  witnesses  called,  thua  : 

Clerk  of  the  Aegises.     David  Lewis,  hold  up  thy  hand. 

Here  thou  standest  indicted  of  high-treason,  by  the  name 
of  Darid  Lewis,  for  that  thou,  being  a  natural  subject  of  the 
King  of  England,  hast  passed  beyond  the  seas,  and  bast  taken 
orders  from  the  Church  and  See  of  Rome,  and  hast  returned 
back  again  into  England,  and  continued  upwards  of  forty  days, 
Gontraiy  to  the  Statute  27  Eliz. '  iu  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, which  by  the  said  Statute  is  high-treason,  What  bast 
thou  to  say  for  thyself  I     Art  thou  guilty,  or  not  guittyl 

Prwmer.     Not  guilty. 

Clerk,     By  whom  wilt  thou  be  tried  1 

Prisons.     By  God  and  my  country. 

Clerk.     God  send  thee  a  good  deliverance. 

'  See  ttnte.  Vol.  i.,  p.  183. 
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*^  Dtf'.'^  [i|iward8  of  eighteen  years. 


l^  n^i^n.jLord. 

/ifif^Wv^  '*''"^*  ''^^''■'^  y""  *«  sny  to  this! 
^  rtVJIrrtiir  Lordahiii'd  leave,  I  will  answer  all 

■  Z*^        j^  yoii  do  well,  it  will  be  so  much  the 

^^gi,  100.0. 


1  the  prisoner,  do  you  know 


I,  take  confession! 


S^f  M0'-  •"•"'>■>  el""iateii,  and  heai-d  him  preai'h  iii 
i^ljtfeiih. 
-  -  there  altjirK  and  crucifixo! 


/  ^*}r.iM.  I «"  !">»  "»y  "» 

*>**     ^  my  I-^''''.  altiivM,  erucilixea,  chalices,  anil 

^Ijrt*'^  belonging  t..  that  way. 

jjliWj^  yoa  seo  him  give  that   they  call    extreme 

Ya,  that  I  did,  to  my  unele,  my  father's  brother, 
'ng  jon  know  what  extreme  unction  isl 
-,.  _  j.L_i  T  .1..  :t  ;,,  anointing  sick  people  with 


>«V    YiitliX  I  Jo,  it 

.»_'?ir.'",t 


It  II  righti  that's  another  sacrament  of  their  cliurcli, 
l*%"if  fj^BtAyta  ujiou  tliew  words  of  St  James,  as  I  take 
.ge^i^wt  Bck  among  you,  let  liim  be  anointed :  but  that 
l^*%»  (rfBiiracles  only. 


tnko  upon  LJm  to  ftoc 


from  pui-gii- 1      ifjf^ 
;ht  pounds  j  fj!^^ 


fliiit  ]>r  iliil,  ntulheliad  of 
iit*  of  gftlil,  to  fi-ee  my  fiitlicr's  bouI. 
1  is  my   wiCiirsa,   to   my   best   knowledgp,   I 
iifjlo   ]iii'cu  of  niiy  moucy  from  her,  oi*   lier 
f  iiccount  wliutHiiL-riT. 
you  iiiiv  moi-c  to  say  ? 
I.     No,  my  Loixl.     [Ami  with  that  she  laughed  at 

ITow  unw,  womiLti !  do  you  mntc  n  laughing-ganie 

r  CttiTy  youi-si'ir  mnni  mu.li-st,  fur  liio  gentleraan  is  for 

Re,  and  it  ia  nii  jeatiiis  miitk-r.      Well,   William  James, 

ujioa  tlio  pi-isiiuer.     JJu  you   know   the   prisoner)   and 

ut  linve  you  to  sny  of  him  1 

Wilfiaiit  Jameg.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do  know  him,  and  I 
1  rend  ninM.1  ni:iny  times,  nnd  tiike  confessions, 
r  and  give  tfic  Hacraiin'iit,  iiiul  chi'istcn,  ntid  marry. 

Jittiije.     Ifuve  jou  iiuy  more  to  Buy  1 

Willinm  James.     So,  my  Ijord. 

Judge.  Sir  Trott,  what  havo  you  to  say  of  the  priaonerl 
did  you  ever  hear  liim  reiul  mass)  Was  he  reputed  commonly 
a  Jesuit,  or  popish  priest  1 

Trott.  Yea,  my  Lord,  he  was  commonly  reputed  so,  and 
I  heard  him  often  read  mass;  and  I  saw  him  marry  Ur  Guntcr's 
daughter  to  Mr  Body. 

Judge.     Were  you  then  of  that  religion? 

TrolL  Wy  Lord,  I  was  deluded  by  my  wife  out  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  was  a  papist  during  her  lift»-timc. 

Judge.     Are  you  of  that  rrli;,'ion  still  1 

TTott.  No,  my  Lord.  Wlien  I  saw  their  wicked  designs 
to  kill  my  gracious  King,  I  abhorred  their  traitorous  pro- 
ceeding and  left  them,  and  am  now  a  Protestant,  in  which  I 
■hall  continue. 

Judge.     You  do  well. 

Arnold     My   Lord,    there    is    Mr   Eoger  Sayes,   a   rery    . 
BUIiterial  witness. 

Judge.  Crier,  swear  him.  Mr  Sayes,  what  have  you  to 
■ay  against  the  prisoner  1 

Sayes.  My  Lord,  I  was  employed  with  others,  on  the  16th 
of  November  last,  to  go  and  search  for  him,  and  we  found  him, 
and  took  him,  with  several  popish  things,  which  we  carried 
aivay,  Aa 

Judga.    Did  you  see  him  at  mass  t 

Saye».     No,  my  Lord. 
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Clerk.  Crier,  call  Williuni  Price,  Doi'othy  Jani««,  Manej 
Ti'iftt,  John  James,  Catharine  Thomas.  He  calls  tli(Mn,  muI 
tliey  alt  appear.  i?hen  says  the  Clerk  to  the  Crier,  sirear 
them :  HDcl  he  sware  them  all. 

Judge  (Sir  Robert  Alki/nx).  William  Price,  look  on  the 
priaoner,  tlo  you  know  him  i 

Frice.     Ves,  my  Lord,  I  do  know  him. 
Judge.     What  hare  you  to  say  of  him  1 
I'rice.     My  Lord,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  s 
at  Mrs  Bartlet's  house,  tit  a  place  oalled  Castle-Morton  i 
Worceaterehire,  and  there  I  heard  him  rvad  mass,  I  was 
Donfesaion  with  biui,  and  I  reoelved  the  sacrament  from  li 
ttcoording  to  that  way. 

Judge.     Was  there  any  altar,  or  auy  crucilixea  or  eop( 
Friee.     Yes,  my  Lord,  tliat  there  were. 
Judift^     How  many  timRS  did  you  aee  him 
Price.     But  that  oaint,  my  LonJ. 

Were  you  of  that  way  thoni 
Yes,  my  Lord,  upwards  of  eighteen  yG&rs, 
What  are  you  now) 
A  Protestant,  my  Lord. 

Well,  Mr  Lewis,  whivt  have  you  to  say  to  thiat 
With  your  Lordahiji'a  leiive,  I  will  answer  4II 


«m^H 
thiat    T 


Judge. 

Price. 

Judge. 

Price. 

Judge. 

Prisoner. 
together. 

Judge.  Very  good,  yoii  do  well,  it  will  be  so  mnch  ihf 
shorter.  Dorothy  James,  look  on  'ho  prisoner,  do  you  kno* 
bimi 

Dorothy.     Yes,  my  Loitl. 

Judge.     What  have  you  to  say  of  him  1 

UorotJii/.  My  Lord,  I  saw  him  say  mass,  take  confession!, 
give  the  sa,crai[i<>nt,  marry,  christen,  and  heard  him  preach  in 
the  English  and  Welsh. 

Judge.     Were  thtra  altars  and  cruoifixesl 

Dorothy.  Yes,  my  Ty>rd,  ultara,  crucilixea,  chalices,  uii 
Buch  other  things  belonging  to  that  way. 

Arnold.  Did  you  see  him  give  that  they  call  extrsniii 
unction  i 

Dorothy.    Yes,  that  I  did,  to  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother. 

Juitge.     Do  you  know  what  eiti-eme  unction  is  f 

Dorothy.  Yes,  that  I  do,  it  is  anointing  sick  people  with 
oil,  when  they  are  dying. 

Judge.  It  is  right;  that's  another  sacrament  of  their  church, 
grounding  themselves  upon  these  words  of  St  James,  as  I  toko 
it,  If  any  be  sick  among  you,  let  him  be  anointed :  but  tlwt 
was  in  limes  of  miracles  only. 
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Arnold.     Did  he  take  upon  him  to  free  souls  from  purga- 

Dorothy,  Tes,  that  he  did,  and  he  had  of  me  eight  pounds 
b  Bilver,  and  one  piece  of  gold,  to  free  my  father's  soul. 

Prisoner,  Grod  is  my  witness,  to  my  best  knowledge,  I 
never  had  one  single  piece  of  any  money  from  her,  or  her 
knaband,  upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

Judge.     Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Dorothy,  No,  my  Lord.  [And  with  that  she  laughed  at 
fliebar.] 

Judge,  How  now,  woman  !  do  you  make  a  laughing-game 
if  iti  Carry  yourself  more  modest,  for  the  gentleman  is  for 
tiis  life,  and  it  is  no  jesting  matter.  Well,  William  James, 
look  upon  the  prisoner.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  1  and 
vhat  have  you  to  say  of  him  1 

William  James,  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do  know  him,  and  I 
Ittve  seen  him  read  mass  many  times,  and  take  confessions, 
isd  give  the  sacrament,  and  christen,  and  marry. 

Judge.     Have  you  any  more  to  say  ] 

William  Jamee.     No,  my  Lord. 

Judge.  Mr  Trott,  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  prisoner? 
iU  you  ever  hear  him  read  mass  1  Was  he  reputed  commonly 
I  Jesuit,  or  popish  priest  1 

Trott,  les,  my  Lord,  he  was  commonly  reputed  so,  and 
[Inaid  him  often  read  mass;  and  I  saw  him  marry  Mr  Gunter's 
In^^ter  to  Mr  Body. 

Judge.     Were  you  then  of  that  religion  1 

TrM.  My  Lord,  I  was  deluded  by  my  wife  out  of  the 
Pkoiestant  religion,  and  was  a  papist  during  her  life-time. 

Judge.     Are  you  of  that  religion  still  % 

TrM,  No,  my  Lord.  When  I  saw  their  wicked  designs 
to  kill  my  gracious  King,  I  abhorred  their  traitorous  pro- 
ceeding and  left  them,  and  am  now  a  Protestant,  in  which  I 
ikall  continue. 

Judge,     You  do  well. 

Arnold,  My  Lord,  there  is  Mr  Roger  Sayes,  a  very 
Merial  witness. 

Judge,  Crier,  swear  him.  Mr  Sayes,  what  have  you  to 
fKj  agamst  the  prisoner  ? 

Sayes,  My  Lord,  I  was  employed  with  others,  on  the  16th 
d(  November  last,  to  go  and  search  for  him,  and  we  found  him, 
Bidi  took  him,  with  several  popish  things,  which  we  carried 
^m%j^  to. 

Judge.     Did  you  see  him  at  mass  1 

Sayes.    No,  my  Lord. 
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Judge,  Then  sit  down.  What  have  you  to  say,  John 
James)  What,  are  you  dead,  or  afraid  to  be  whiptf  Look 
upon  me,  and  speak  out. 

John  James.     He  married  me  and  my  wife. 

Jvdge.     Is  that  all  you  know  1     Did  you  see  him  at  nuussi 

John  Jarnes.     I  know  no  more. 

Jvdge.  Catharine  Thomas,  did  you  see  him  at  masst 
Why  do  not  you  speak,  woman  ]     Speak,  woman. 

Catharine  Thomas.  Yes.  I  have  no  moi-e  to  say,  do  whit 
you  please  with  me. 

Arnold.  My  Lord,  there  is  one  Cornelius  in  court,  I  see 
him,  who  was  clerk. 

Judge.     Crier,  call  him,  swear  him.     Well,  Cornelius, 
you  ever  see  the  prisoner  at  mass  % 

Cornelius.  I  am  an  ignorant  fellow,  I  know  not  what 
mass  is. 

WiUiam  James.     My  Lord,  he  was  his  clerk. 

Cornelius.     No,  I  was  his  servant. 

Judge.  Well,  sit  down.  Mr  Lewis,  now  what  have  yott 
to  say  to  all  these  witnesses,  for  yourself? 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  my  indictment  was,  that  being  s 
natural  subject  of  the  King  of  England,  I  was  ordained  beyond 
the  seas,  by  a  jurisdiction  derived  from  the  See  of  Home,  and 
returned  back  again  into  England,  <&c.  contrary  to  the  Statoie 
in  that  case  made  and  provided.  Under  your  Lordship's 
favour,  I  conceive  that  there  has  not  been  here  any  one 
witness,  who  hath  proved  the  indictment,  or  any  part  thereof 

Judge.  What  then  1  Do  you  expect  that  we  should  seardk 
the  records  at  Rome,  or  should  bring  persons  to  prove  thst 
they  saw  you  ordained  there  ]  No,  sir ;  it  is  enough  that  you 
have  exercised  the  functions  of  a  priest,  in  copes  and  vestmenti 
used  in  your  church,  and  that  you  have  read  mass,  taken  con* 
fessions,  given  absolutions,  married,  and  christened ;  if  all  this 
will  not  make  you  a  priest,  what  will  1  I  have  tried  sevcnl 
popish  priests,  but  never  met  with  so  full  a  proof  as  this 
now. 

Prisoner.  All  these  things  supposed  proved,  will  not  make 
me  a  priest,  unless  proved  to  be  performed  by  me,  as  one 
ordained  beyond  the  seas,  by  the  jurisdiction  derived  from  the 
See  of  Rome ;  for  the  very  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England 
take  special  confessions,  and  give  formal  absolutions;  manyyin 
case  of  necessity,  christen,  though  no  priests ;  and  latelyi  the 
country  knows  it,  no  popish  priest  solemnly  married  a  cooptei 
neither  can  one  prove  to  have  seen  me  read  mass,  unless  it  he 
proved  first,  that  I  was  ordained  beyond  the  seas,  by  a  yos^ 
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diction  derived  from  the  See  of  Rome;  fur,  no  soch  ordination, 
no  priest;  tuid,  no  priest,  no  maas. 

Judge.  To  disprove  uU  tliese  witnesHes,  by  raying,  it  cannot 
be  provwl  you  were  onkined  beyond  tlie  seas,  liy  n  jurisdiction 
derived  fiom  the  See  of  Rome,  is  its  much  na  that  saying, 
Bi-llannine,  lliou  Heat. 

fritoner.  My  Lord,  were  it  proved  that  I  read  muss,  that 
were  not  treason  in  me,  for  I  am  informed,  thnt  it  were  but 
the  forfeiture  of  200  nmrks,  by  a  statute  of  23  Elix. 

Judge.  It  ia  true,  who  lieam  mass,  forfeits  one  Hundred 
marks,  but  lie  tlmt  uses  to  read  it,  commits  treason :  but  these 
■re  the  tricks  of  you  all,  yRt  all  will  not  do :  have  you  anything 
else  to  sny  1 

I'ritotirr.  Witli  your  Lordship's  leave,  now  I  desire  to 
Bpeok  something  to  the  evidence  of  every  particulai'  witness. 

Judge.     Speak  tlieu. 

Frieoner.  My  Lord,  as  to  the  first  witness,  Price ;  as  I 
bope  to  be  saved,  to  the  beat  of  my  memory,  I  never  saw  him, 
till  this  very  day,  before.  I  never  knew  or  heard,  before  now, 
of  tlmt  Mrs  Baillet,  or  ofthut  place  Castle-Morton;  I  never  was 
in  that  place  all  my  lifetime ;  nay,  I  never  was  in  Worcester- 
shire, or  in  any  house  in  Worcestershire,  but  twice,  the  last 
time  whereof  was  about  five  years  ago ;  and  that  waa  but  at 
ay  inn  in  Worcester  town,  where,  with  a  servant,  I  alighted, 
bespoke  my  flu|>per,  went  to  the  coffee-house,  drank  two  dishes 
of  coffee,  read  the  Gazette,  returned  to  my  inn  again,  supped, 
went  to  bed,  next  morning  bought  some  new  books  at  the 
Btationer's,  dined,  took  horse,  returned  home  again :  this  ia  all 
the  being  I  ever  was  in  Worcestershire. 

Judge.     Look  upon  him,  do  you  know  liiml 

Price.     Yes,  my  Lord,  be  is  the  man. 

Judge.     Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Prieoner.  Yea,  my  Lord.  Mr  Trott  was  maiiied  to  a  kins- 
woman of  mine,  and  she  was  a  considerable  fortune  to  bini, 
which  lie  linving  spent  very  idly,  and  she  dying,  he  went  to 
London,  where  finding  an  employment  at  court,  and  there 
having  done  some  unhandsome  things,  he  was  banished  the 
court,  and  now  Uvea  upon  the  charity  of  gentlemen  and  friends 
for  his  bread  ;  so  that  with  good  reason  it  may  be  lielieved,  it  it 
ratherpuverty  and  hope  of  gain,  than  anything  else,  that  biinga 
him  here  to  accuse  me. 

Judge.  Paupertru  ad  Ttirpia  cogit.  Little  gentleman, 
what  can  you  any  to  this  I 

TroU.  My  Lord,  I  was  over  with  the  King,  and  he  com- 
manded mo  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall  on  his  restoration, 
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where  I  came  when  I  returned,  and  I  was  received  into  lus 
service,  but  was  never  banished  the  court,  only  I  came  away 
upon  discontent,  and  still  I  may  go  there  when  I  please.  My 
Lord,  I  am  desirous  to  do  my  King  and  country  good  senrioe^ 
but  I  am  in  danger  of  my  life  amongst  them,  and  must  look  to 
myself. 

Judge,  Ay,  Mr  Trot,  have  a  care  of  yourself,  yon  do  well 
Mr  Lewis,  have  you  any  more  to  say  for  yourself  1 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  Dorothy  James,  and  William  JanM 
her  husband,  their  evidence  is  grounded  upon  plain  malice,  and 
that  malice  thus  grounded :  they  pretending  I  owed  them  mon^, 
they  sued  me  in  chancery ;  but,  after  a  considerable  charge  at 
law,  finding  themselves  not  like  so  to  prevail,  then  they  fell  to 
threatening  me,  that  they  would  have  me  in  hand,  that  they 
would  make  me  repent,  that  she  would  never  give  over  to 
prosecute  against  me,  till  she  had  washed  her  hands  in  my 
heart's  blood,  and  made  pottage  of  my  head. 

Judge,     Can  you  prove  that  1 

Prisoner.     Yes,  my  Lord,  that  I  can. 

Judge,     Call  your  witnesses  then. 

Prisoner,  Crier,  call  Richard  Jones,  Anne  Williams,  Anne 
James,  and  Catharine  Cornelius. 

Judge,     What  can  you  say,  Richard  Jones  % 

Richard  Jones,  I  heard  William  James  say,  he  wouM 
make  Mr  Lewis  repent. 

Judge.     Anne  Williams,  what  can  you  say  % 

Anne  Willia/nis.  I  heard  from  several  persons  that  Dorothy 
James  said  to  several  persons,  in  and  about  Caerleon,  that  she 
would  wash  her  hands  in  Mr  Lewis*  blood,  and  that  she  would 
have  his  head  to  make  pottage  of,  as  of  a  sheep's  head. 

Catharine  Cornelius.     My  Lord,  and  I  heard  the  same. 

Judge.     Anne  James,  what  can  you  say  % 

Anne  James.  I  heard  Dorothy  James  swear,  that  she  would 
wash  her  hands  in  Mr  Lewis's  heart's  blood. 

Judge,     Where  did  you  hear  her  say  so  1 

Anne  James.  I  heard  her  say  so  in  her  own  house,  at  the 
fireside,  when  I  lived  with  her. 

Judge,  Well,  Mr  Lewis,  all  this  will  not  do,  all  wiD 
not  excuse  you  from  being  a  priest ;  or  were  you  a  hypo* 
critel 

Prisoner,     My  Lord,  I  am  a  native  of  this  county. 

Judge.     What,  of  this  county  ? 

Prisoner.  Yes,  my  Lord,  of  this  county  ;  and  those  y»W 
I  lived  in  this  county,  I  lived  with  the  reputation  of  an  hon«^ 
man,  amongst  all  honest  gentlemen  and  neighbours. 
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Judgt.     Well,  Mr  Lewis,  have  you  any  more  to  say  1 

Prisaner,  My  Lord,  Mr  Sayes  was  sworn  witness  against 
me,  I  desire  to  ask  him  one  question. 

Jxulge,     Do  so. 

Prisoner,  Mr  Sayes,  when  you  took  me,  was  there  a  justice 
of  peace  with  you,  at  taking  of  nie  ? 

Sayes,     No. 

Prisoner,  My  Lord,  with  this  opportunity  I  humbly  beg 
leave  to  clear  myself  from  a  foul  aspersion,  wherewith  I  am 
calumniated  over  the  whole  nation,  in  a  printed  pamphlet, 
which  pam}>hlet  I  can  here  produce ;  and  wherein  there  is  not 
one  line  of  truth.  For  it  says  at  the  end  of  it,  that  I  was 
taken  by  a  justice  of  peace,  and  others,  in  a  place  cunningly 
contrived,  under  a  clay  floor,  which  Mr  Sayes  knows  to  be 
untrue;  and  whereas  it  alleges,  that  I  cheated  a  poor  woman  of 
thirty  pounds,  to  redeem  her  father^s  soul  out  of  purgatory,  the 
pamphlet  names  neither  the  woman  nor  her  husband,  nor  her 
father,  nor  the  place  nor  time,  when  or  where. 

Judge,     Does  it  not  ] 

Prisoner,  No,  my  Lord;  so  that  the  whole  pamphlet  is 
one  entire  lie,  devised  by  some  foolish  malice. 

Judge,  Mr  Lewis,  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
true.     Have  you  any  more  to  say  ] 

Prisoner,     No  more,  my  Lord. 

Judge,  Then  withdi-aw  and  repose.  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  here  he  stands  indicted,  <S:c.  [and  summed  up  the  whole 
evidence].  If  you  believe  what  the  witnesses  swore,  you  must 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  high- treason ;  you  have  heard  what 
was  proved  against  him,  therefore  go  together. 

Prisoner,  My  Lord,  before  the  jury  go,  I  desire  to  speak 
something,  whicli  now  occurs  unto  me,  and  is  material  against 
the  evidence  of  Price. 

J'kfdge,     Jury,  stay. 

Prisoner.  This  very  morning  that  Price  came  to  my  cham- 
ber, with  the  gaoler  (it  seems  it  was  to  view  me),  he  took  a  turn 
about  the  room,  all  the  time  eyeing  me ;  at  his  going  out,  he 
was  asked  by  the  gaoler,  whether  I  was  the  man  he  meant  1 
and  he  answered,  if  I  was  he,  I  was  much  changed,  and  I 
had  black  short  curled  hair. 

Judge,     Can  you  prove  that? 

Prisoner,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Judge,     Where  are  your  witnesses? 

Prisoner.     Elizabeth  Jones  and  Charles  Edwards. 

Judge,     Woman,  what  can  you  say  to  this  1 

Eliz.  Jones,     Price  this  morning,  after  he  had  viewed  the 
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geatluman  in  his  chamber,  as  lie  was  going  out  be  said,  if  | 

be  the  man,  he  is  much  changed,  and  has  black  curle*l  b 

hair,  which  is  uot  bo. 

Judge.     Charles  Edwards,  what  can  you  Bay  % 
EdwaixU.     I  heard  Price  eay  the  same  words  she  nOata 
Judge.     Where  is  Price  1     But  he  was  not  to  be  loB 

being  gone  out  of  the  hall.     (This  was  the  trick  of  Culemi 

asperse  the  witnesses.) 

Here  the  jury  went  out,  and  immediately  returned  a 

and  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Judge.     Give  me  my  cap.     David  Lewis,  thou  sbalt  ba  l 

from  this  place,  to  the  place  from  whence  thou  camest,  Ac  [M 

usual  in  cosea  of  high-treason],  so  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  uiy 

Then  I  made  a  bow  to  the  Judge,  and  the  court  arose." 

On  August  27,  1(^79,  he  was  executed  according  to  tha 
sentence,  at  Usk  in  Moumouthshira. 

As  Atkyns  sold,  if  the  jury  believed  what  tbo  witnesSM 
swore  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  treason.  They  swore  he  had 
acted  as  a  priest  in  this  kingdom,  and  Atkyns  held  this  wu 
sufficient  evidence,  although  it  was  not  proved  he  went  abroad, 
was  ordained,  and  returned  here.  Under  this  construction  o( 
the  Statute  every  Englishman  who  acted  as  a  priest  was  g 
of  treasoD.  Lewis  did  not  deny  he  was  a  [irieat  and  that « 
enough  to  convict  him  of  treason. 

John  Evans  and  William  Lloyd,  two  priests,  were  I 
at  Cardiff  under   the   Statute   of    Elizabeth,   convicted   and 
executed. 

At  Worcester,  Atkyna  triixl  John  Wall,  alias  Fmnoi* 
Johnson,  a  Franciscan.  Johnson  was  in  Jjondon  when  the 
King's  proclamiition,  ordeiing  all  Catholics  to  depart  from 
London,  was  puljlifJied.  He  went  into  Worccstersbii-e  to  b 
friend's  house.  He  did  not  intend  to  stay,  but  on  the  King's 
proclamation  being  published,  forbidding  Catholics  to  go  above 
five  miles  without  being  slopjied  and  tuken  before  a  jiiatice,  to 
have  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  them,  by 
the  advice  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  friends.  Wall  Aeler- 
mined  to  stay  where  he  wa^  The  uuder-i«heriff  cnme  to  tha 
house  where  he  lived  t«  arrest  a  [lerson  for  debt,  on  searching 
the  house  Johnson  was  found  in  bed,  and  arrested  Id  nil- 
take  for  the  debtor.  He  was  taken  before  a  justice,  on 
declining  to  take  the  oath,  committed  to  Woixscster  gaol.  On 
the  25tfa  April  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Ho  would  neither 
admit  nor  deny  that  he  was  a  priest.  Evidence  was  given 
that  he  had  celebrated  masa.     He  was  convicted,  sente 
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and  after  being  kept   in    prison  until    the   3rd    December 
executed*. 

Having  tried  the  prisoners  charged  with  the  plot,  Scroggs 
bad  another  opportunity  of  shewing  his  hatred  to  the 
Catholics,  he  went  the  Oxford  circuit  on  the  summer  assizes  of 
1679  with  Atk3ms,  and  presiding  in  the  Crown  Court  at  Hera- 
ford  and  Stafford  was  able  to  shew  his  Protestant  zeal.  At 
Hereford,  on  the  4th  August,  Charles  Kerne,  a  priest,  was 
indicted  under  the  statute  27  Eliz.  c.  2',  for  treason;  being 
arraigned,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  and  a  jury  was  sworn. 

CL  o/\Arr.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner, 
and  hearken  to  his  cause.  He  stands  indicted  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Kerne,  late  of  the  parish  of  Weobly  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  gent.  For  that  he  being  bom  within  the  kingdom 
of  England,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  being  a  semi- 
nary priest,  ordained  by  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  derived 
from  the  See  of  Rome,  the  said  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  aforesaid,  within  this  kingdom  traitorously  did  come, 
was,  and  did  remain.     He  has  pleaded  not  guilty. 

CL  o/Arr,     Edward  Biddolph. 

Lard  Chief  Jtistice.  Give  the  jury  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Biddolph,  do  you  know  Mr  Kerne  1 

Biddolph,    I  knew  such  a  man  about  six  years  ago ;  I  have  | 
seen  him  once  or  twice  at  Mr  Somerset's  at  Bollingham. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  him  last? 

Biddolph.     About  a  year. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Had  you  any  discourse  with  himi 

Biddolph,     No,  I  never  had  any. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Look  on  the  prisoner,  is  he  the  man  1 

Biddolph,     I  cannot  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Can  you  say  you  ever  saw  or  knew 
himi 

Biddolph,     I  cannot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Margaret  Edwards,  do  you  know  Mr 
Kernel 

Edwards,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Liyrd  Chief  Justice.     How  long  have  you  known  him  1 

Edwards,     Five  or  six  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  did  you  know  him  1 

EduxLrds,     At  Samsfield,  at  Mrs  Monington's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Were  you  a  servant  there  1 

Edwards,     No,  I  went  thither  about  business. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  did  you  first  see  him  1 

1  Luttrell,  Vol.  i.  p.  27.  *  See  YoL  i.  p.  188. 
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Edwards.     At  Mr  Wigmore's  of  Luctor 

Lord  Chief  Jtiatice.     Had  you  any  discourse  ^1111  Ltmla 

Edwards.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  came  you  to  we  him  th«T«I 

Edwards.  One  James  Harris's  wife  being  very  sick,  I  ni 
desired  to  go  to  Mrs  Mouington  to  seek  some  remedy  for  bti: 
he  desired  me,  for  she  being  a  piipist,  and  I  of  the  bum 
religion,  he  believed  for  that  reason  I  would  be  the  more  k 

Lord  Oiiff  Juslice.     Were  you  a  [lapist  then  1 

Edwards.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  Mid  Mrs  Monington  to  yonfl 

Edioardn.  After  she  had  discoursed  to  me  eoncenungtf 
sick  woman,  she  desired  me  to  go  with  her;  and  brouglrt^ 
into  the  chifpel,  where  I  aaw  Mr  Kenie  in  his  robes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Were  there  any  more  in  1 


Edtoards.     Four  or  five:  he 
at  the  altar,  and  gave  the 


his  robes  and  Burp 
to  the  rest,'  I  did  I 
receive  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  you  see  him  du  } 

EdwariU.     I  saw  liim  give  the  sacrament. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  he  say  1 

Edwards.    He  said  Corpus  Ghriati,  or  some  euch  wordi. 

Lord  Chi'/  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  deliver  the  wa&nl 

Edwards.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  how  many  1 

Edwards.     To  four. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  they  confess  to  luui  1 

Edtoards.     Yes,  I  believe  they  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  see  him  siiicel 

Edwards.     No,  I  never  saw  him  between  that  and  ihis. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  receive  the  sacramtml 
before,  and  of  whom  I 

Ediajirds.  Yes,  I  received  several  times :  the  first  timP 
I  was  of  Mr  Duffres.  nest  of  Mr  Kemble,  then  of  Mr  AowenhiH, 
I  Mr  Standish,  Mr  Morgan,  Mr  Triiidal ;  I  liave  received  frCFin 
I  Mr  Draycot  at  Mr  Herring  ton's ;  I  have  recti 
I  Blount's;  but  the  last  time  was  from  Mr  Jenuings  at  MrV 
I  more's  house. 

I        Prisoner.     I  de«re  she  mfty  bo  asked  whether  she  o 
Mrs  Monington's  of  her  own  aucord,  or  was  sent  for  physii^fl 

Edtoards.     I  was  sent. 

Prisoner.     Did  the  man  send  you,  or  his  wifel 

Edtoards.     The  man. 
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Prisoner.  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  Harris's  wife  is  here 
to  trepan  you. 

Lard  Chip/  Justice,  Give  good  words ;  you  begin  to  tri- 
umph too  soon.  Woman,  was  it  Harris  or  his  wife  sent 
youl 

Edwards,  Harris  himself  desired  me  to  go,  because  I  might 
have  more  favour,  being  a  papist. 

Prisoner,     Where  did  that  Harris  live  1 

Edwards,     At  Leomster. 

Prisoner,  I  am  satisfied,  it  was  a  mistake,  I  thought  it  had 
been  Harris  of  Lawton  she  had  meant. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Will  you  ask  her  anything  else  ? 

Prisoner,    What  time  did  she  see  me  at  Mrs  Monington's  1 

Edwards,     29th  last  May  twelvemonth. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  take  it  to  be  certain,  or  do  you 
believe  it  only  that  it  was  that  day  ] 

Edwards,  I  urn  certain  it  was  that  very  day;  for  the 
woman  died  that  day,  and  that  day  is  written  on  the  grave- 
stone. 

Prisoner,  Was  she  ever  asked  u^wn  her  oath,  whether 
she  was  at  Mrs  Monington's  since '? 

Edwards.     I  was  not,  nor  ever  asked  the  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  a  question  is  that  I 

Prisoner,  It  is  very  remarkable,  for  she  was  asked  by  a 
jnryman  last  assizes,  it  was  not  upon  the  ti-ial,  but  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  she  denied  then  that  she  was  ever  at  Mrs 
Monington's  in  her  life. 

Edwards,     I  have  been  there  twenty  times. 

Prisoner.     Call  Roger  Hyet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  By  and  by  your  defence  will  be  proper, 
in  the  meantime,  what  will  you  ask  her  more  ? 

Prisoner,  What  discourse  had  «he  with  Mary  Jones,  the 
other  witness,  for  she  had  been  instructing  her  what  to  say  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  discourse  had  you  with  the 
other  woman  ? 

Edwards.  My  Lord,  she  told  me  that  she  had  never  in  all 
her  life  been  before  a  judge  or  justice  of  peace ;  and  that  she 
was  afraid  of  coming  before  one,  for  she  did  not  know  how  to 
behave  herself. 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.     Did  you  tell  her  what  she  should  say  1 

Edwards.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  did  you  say  to  her  1 

Edwards,  I  told  her,  that  she  would  hear  her  name 
called,  then  she  must  answer :  I  bid  her  have  a  care  that  she 
spoke  what  she  knew,  and  no  more  or  less  than  the  truth. 
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i{7g  Lord  C/iief  Justice.     Did  she  teU  you  wLat  she  could  4 

£diEart/f.     She  <lid. 

Lord  GIm/ JxL^tiM.     "What! 

Bduiard».  That  she  lived  at  Mr  Somerset's,  wliero  ] 
Kenie  usually  yiss,  that  several  people  used  to  come  thiltj 
and  go  upstairs  iuto  the  chamber;  she  went  once  to  hea 
she  heanl  Mr  Kenie  say  Bomething  in  Latin,  wbicb  s 

Prisoner.     Where  did  this  woman  know  lue  firatt 

Edwarde.     At  Mr  Wigmore'a  of  Lucton,  as  they  toM 
it  was  him,  for  I  did  not  know  his  n^ine. 

Prisoner.  Was  the  man  she  saw  at  Mra  Moniuglon'B  'Hi 
same  person  she  saw  at  Luc-ton  1 

Edvsarde.     To  the  heat  of  my  knowled^  it  was. 

Priioner.     I  never  was  at  Lucton  in  all  my  life. 

Lord  C/iwf  Jiixike.     Call  the  other  woman :  you  ahkU 
see  how  theae  women  agree. 

Clerk  nf  Arraigns.     Mary  Jones. 

Prinoner.     I  desire  they  may  bo  examined  apai-t. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Let  the  other  woman  go  out.  Whffl 
did  jou  firet  see  Margaret  Edwaida  1 

Jones.     Yesterday,  and  to-day. 

Lord  Chief  Jiieticf.  Did  slie  telJ  you  and  instruct  job 
whst  you  should  say  against  thu  prisoner  1 

Jones.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chii-J'  J-utliee.  Did  you  tell  her  what  you  could  n^ 
against  him  1 

Jones.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  not  you  tell  her  that  you  lived  lit 
Mr  Somerset's,  and  that  several  people  used  to  come  thithri 
itnd  go  upstaii's  iuto  the  chamber,  and  that  once  you  went  up 
to  hearken,  and  heard  Mr  Kerne  say  mass! 

Jvnes.     She  did  say  so  to  me,  but  I  did  not  answer  her. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.  Did  she  ask  where  you  saw  Mr 
Kernel 

Jones.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Jwtlice,     Where,  at  Bollinghaml 

Jones.  I  told  her  I  saw  Idm  at  Bolliiigham,  and  Irani 
him  say  somewhat  aluud,  I  think  it  was  Latin. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  you  answer :  I  asked  yon 
just  now,  whether  )ou  told  her  that  you  saw  Mr  Kern* 
Mr  Somerset's  house,  went  up  to  hearken,  and  heard  him  MJ 
somewhat  in  Latin  I  you  then  said  you  did  not,  now  you  sty 
you  did. 

Jones.    She  t^otce  to  me  first,  and  I  did  but  answer.      
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Lard  Chief  Justice.  Did  8he  ask  you  what  you  could  say 
against  Mr  Kerne? 

Jones.     Yes. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     And  what  did  you  tell  her  ? 

Jones.  I  told  her,  one  Sunday  morning  several  people 
came  to  BoUingham,  out  of  the  town  and  out  of  the  country, 
and  went  up  after  him,  and  he  said  somewhat  aloud  that  I  did 
not  understand. 

Lord  Chief  JiLstice.  Did  you  tell  Margaret  Edwards  you 
heard  him  say  mass? 

Jones.     No,  my  Ix)rd. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Call  Margaret  Edwards  again.  Mar- 
garet Edwards,  did  Mary  Jones  tell  you  she  heard  Mr  Keiiie 
say  mass? 

Edwards.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Now,  Mary  Jones,  what  gay  you? 
did  not  you  tell  her  that  you  heard  the  prisoner  say  mass? 

Jones.  No,  I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  for  I  never  heard  the 
word  before,  nor  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  one  witness  says  she  did  not 
name  mass,  for  she  di<l  not  understand  what  it  was ;  the  other 
says  she  did;  so  they  contradict  one  another  in  that.  Mary 
Jones,  when  did  you  see  Mr  Kerne  ? 

Jones.     Seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  ? 

Jones.  At  Mr  Somerset's  at  Bollingham,  he  lived  there 
half  a  year. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  you  see  him  do? 

Jones.  One  Sunday  morning  I  was  busy  washing  the 
rooms,  and  I  saw  several  people  follow  him  into  the  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  do  anything? 

Jones..  No,  I  heard  him  say  somewhat  aloud  which  I  did 
not  understand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  near  were  you  to  him? 

Jones.     There  was  only  a  wall  between. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  ever  see  him  give  a  wafer, 
marry,  or  christen? 

Jones.     No,  there  was  a  child  christened  in  the  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  christened  it? 

Jones.  I  cannot  tell :  there  was  no  one  there  but  my 
master  and  mistress,  Mr  Lachet  his  wife,  and  Mr  Kerne :  I  was 
in  the  next  room,  and  I  heard  words  spoken  by  Mr  Kerne. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  can  you  say  more  ? 

Jones.     I  washed  a  surplice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Whose  was  it,  the  prisoner's? 
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Jones.     I  cannot  tell,  because  I  did  not  see  it  on  h!a  but 

Prisoner.     How  could  you  know  a  voice! 

Jojvie.     Very  easily,  there  was  but  a  wall  between. 

Prisoner.     Waa  there  no  room  between  1 

Jones.     No,  there  was  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     The  wouiftn  speaks  sensibly  : 
havs  done  asking  questions,  you  had  best  call  your  witnea 

Prisoner.     Call  Mr  Hyet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Mr  Hyet,  you  cannot  be  sworn,  t 
you  must  speak  the  truth  as  much  as  if  you  were. 

Hycl.     I   asked   Margaret   Edwards  if  she  liad 
rs  Monington's ;  she  said  she  had  :  I  asked  her  if  she  k 
Mr  Kerne?  she  said  she  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Jualiee.     Was  she  upon  her  oath    when  J 
asked  her  this? 

Uyel.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Hare  you  any  more  witnesses  ( 

Prisotier.     Call  Mr  Weston's  maid. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  can  yoa  sayl 

Wea'oH's  maid.     I  saw  those  two  women  talking  t 
and  that  woman  instructed  the  ntlier  what  she  should  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you  to  thisl 

Edwards  and  Jones.     My  Lord,  we  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     They  both  deny  it  on  their  oatha. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How   often    between    the   firat   I 
and  the  twouty-ninth  of  May  was  twelvemonth,  did  yoa  % 
Mr  Kerne  1 

Edwards.     Twice  or  thrice  in  Weobly. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  can  yon  say  for  yourself ! 

Prisonia:     My  Lord,  I  am  very  happy  that  I  receive  mj  ' 
trial  before  your  Lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Come,  setting  asiJo  yowr  apolog'es, 
teil  what  you  have  to  say;  il'  you  have  any  more  witnessMi 
call  them. 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  here  are  several  witnesses  who  will 
prove  that  that  woman  waa  never  at  Mrs  Monington's, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  is   veiy  improbiibie ; 
liom  you  wilt. 

Prisoner,     Mrs  Monington,  the  person  she  pretends  d 
IT  Dp,  will   Bwear  she  never  saw  the  woman   in   her  1 
upon  my  salvation  I  never  saw  either  of  them  before 

Lord  Chiif  Jugliee.     Mrs   Monington,    the   law   will  net 

low  you  to  be  sworn,  but  I  presume  that  a  person  of  yoiir 

quality  wilt  speak  the  truth,  oa  much  as  if  you  were  upon  your 

'i.     Do  you  know  Margaret  Edwards  1 
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Manington.     My  Lord,  I  do  not. 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice,  Woman,  tell  Mrs  Monington  from 
whom  you  came. 

Edwards,     I  came  from  James  Harris  of  Leomster. 

Lord  Chief  JtMtice,  Mrs  Monington,  do  you  know  James 
Harris  of  Leomster  ? 

Monington,     My  Lord,  I  do  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Do  you  remember  about  May  twelve- 
month this  woman  came  to  you  for  physio  for  a  woman  that 
was  sick  1 

Monington,  A  great  many  people  come  to  me  on  that 
errand,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  any  par- 
ticular person. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  ever  take  up  that  woman  to 
hear  mass  ) 

Monington,  That  I  am  sure  I  did  not,  for  I  never  took  up 
any  stranger  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  Did  Mrs  Monington  know  you  by 
fiu»,  or  by  name  ? 

Edtoards,  I  had  been  at  the  house  several  times,  but  this 
time  I  was  carried  tip  to  Mrs  Monington  by  Mary  Lewis  her 
maid :  Mrs  Monington  told  me  that  she  was  very  glad  that  I 
was  sent,  for  she  said  she  would  not  give  the  man  so  just  an 
account,  because  he  was  a  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Mrs  Monington,  do  you  remember  this? 

Monington,     This  is  frequent. 

Edwards,  She  told  me  that  I  must  put  a  plaster  of 
Diapalma  to  the  woman's  back,  and  give  her  a  drink  of  malt 
with  raisins,  kc 

Monington,  As  for  the  plaster,  it  is  possible  I  may  pre- 
scribe it,  but  the  drink  is  no  receipt  of  mine. 

Edwards,    The  maid  when  I  came  in  was  making  cheese  in  I 
the  dairy,  I  asked  for  Mrs  Monington,  she  brought  me  up  to  j 
her :  Mrs  Monington  in  a  littlo  time  fell  into  discourse  with 
me  about  religion ;  understanding  what  I  was,  desired  me  to  go  \ 
into  the  chamber  with  her. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  kind  of  chapel  was  it  ? 

Edwards,  I  will  give  an  account  of  it  as  well  as  I  can 
remember.  When  we  came  upstairs,  we  turned  in  at  a  door 
on  the  right  hand ;  the  altar  stood  just  before  the  door ;  it  was 
richly  adorned,  the  altar-cloth  was  white,  and  a  fine  crucifix 
on  the  altar. 

Monington.     What  were  the  cushions  of? 

Edwards.     As  I  remember  they  were  needlework. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  was  the  chapel  adorned  with  f 
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Lord  Chief  Jastice.     Did  she  tell  you  what  she  could  uf  I 

EdwartU.     She  did. 

Lord  Chief  J,^tice,     What! 

Edwards.  That  she  lived  at  Mr  Somerset's,  wliero  Ut 
Keme  usually  was,  that  scverrU  people  used  to  came  thither, 
and  go  upEt^irs  into  the  chnmber;  she  went  once  to  heftrken, 
«be  heard  Mr  Kerne  say  something  in  L^tin,  which  she  B&id 
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i  of  Luctou,  as  they  told  me 
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Prisoner.     Where  did  this 

Edwards.     At  Mr  Wigmo 
it  was  him,  for  I  did  not  know 

Prisoner.     Waa  the  man  she  sitw  at  Mrs  Mi 
same  giereoii  she  saw  at  Liu-lon  t 

Edwards.     To  the  beat  of  luy  kno 

PriionrT.     \  never  was  ut  Lucton 

Lord  Ch'vf  Justice.     Call  the  othf 
see  how  these  women  agree. 

CUrk  of  Arraign*.     Mitry  Jones. 

Prisorifir.     I  desire  they  may  be  examined  apart 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I>et  the  other  womaa  go  out.  Wlipn 
did  you  firat  see  Margai«t  Edwaids) 

Jonea,     Yestei-ddv,  and  to-day. 

Lord  Chiff  JuKlicf.  Did  she  tell  you  and  instruct  jou 
what  you  should  say  n^iiist  the  [irisonerl 

Jones.     No,  my  Lord, 

Lord  Chief  Juttice,  Did  you  tell  her  what  you  could  ».\v 
against  him  1 

Jones.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Jusliee.  Did  not  you  tell  her  that  you  lived  al 
Mr  Somerset's,  aiid  that  sevcnil  people  used  to  como  thither 
and  go  upstaii's  into  the  chamhor,  aud  that  onco  you  went  up 
to  hearken,  and  heard  Mr  Kenie  say  mass} 

Janu.     She  did  say  so  to  me,  but  1  did  not  answer  her. 

Lard  Chiff  Justice.  Did  she  ask  where  you  saw  Mr 
Kernel 

Jones.     Yea. 

Lord  Chief  Jiutkn.     Where,  at  Bollinghami 

JoJie«.     I  told  her  I  saw  Men  at  BollinghaiD,  and   hi 
him  say  somewhat  aloud,  I  think  it  was  Latin- 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  you  answer :  I  asked  j'ow 
just  now,  whether  jou  tfiid  her  that  you  saw  Mr  Kei-ne  at 
Mr  Somerset's  houite,  went  up  to  hearken,  and  heard  him  sny 
somewhat  in  Latin  1  you  then  said  you  did  not,  now  you 
you  did, 

Jonea,     She  spoke  to  me  first,  and  I  did  but  auswer. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  ahe  ask  you  what  you  could  say 
against  Mr  Kernel 

Jones,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     And  what  did  you  tell  her? 

Jones.  1  told  her,  one  Sunday  morning  several  people 
came  to  Bollingham,  out  of  the  town  and  out  of  the  country, 
and  went  up  after  him,  and  he  said  somewhat  aloud  that  I  did 
not  undorstand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  tell  Margaret  Edwards  you 
heard  him  say  mass? 

Jones,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Call  Margaret  Edwards  again.  Mar- 
garet Edwards,  did  Mary  Jones  tell  you  she  heard  Mr  Keiiie 
Bay  maas? 

Edwards.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.  Now,  Mary  Jones,  what  gay  you? 
did  not  you  tell  her  that  you  heard  the  prisoner  say  mass  ? 

Jones.  No,  I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  for  I  never  heard  the 
word  before,  nor  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  one  witness  says  she  did  not 
name  mass,  for  she  di<l  not  understand  what  it  was ;  the  other 
says  she  did ;  so  they  contradict  one  another  in  that.  Mary 
Jones,  when  did  you  see  Mr  Kerne  ? 

Jones.     Seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  ? 

Jones,  At  Mr  Somerset's  at  Bollingham,  he  lived  there 
half  a  year. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  did  you  see  him  do? 

Jones,  One  Sunday  moraing  I  was  busy  washing  the 
rooms,  and  I  saw  several  people  follow  him  into  the  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  do  anything? 

Jones.  No,  I  heard  him  say  somewhat  aloud  which  I  did 
not  understand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  near  were  you  to  him? 

J<ynes,     There  was  only  a  wall  between. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  ever  see  him  give  a  wafer, 
marry,  or  christen? 

Jones.     No,  there  was  a  child  christened  in  the  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  christened  it  ? 

JonAS,  I  cannot  tell :  there  was  no  one  there  but  my 
master  and  mistress,  Mr  Lachet  his  wife,  and  Mr  Kerne :  I  was 
in  the  next  room,  and  I  heard  words  spoken  by  Mr  Kerne. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  can  you  say  more  ? 

Jones.     I  washed  a  surplice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Whose  was  it,  the  prisoner's? 
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Jonea,     I  cannot  tell,  because  I  did  not  see  it  on  his  back. 

Prisoner,     How  could  you  know  a  voice  1 

Jones.     Very  easily,  there  was  but  a  wall  between. 

Prisoner,     Was  there  no  room  between  1 

Jones,     No,  there  was  not 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  The  woman  speaks  sensibly :  if  yon 
have  done  asking  questions,  you  had  best  call  your  witneaseB. 

Prisoner,     Call  Mr  Hyet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Hyet,  you  cannot  be  sworHy  but 
you  must  speak  the  truth  as  much  as  if  you  were. 

Hi/et.  I  asked  Margaret  Edwards  if  she  had  been  at 
Mrs  Monington*s ;  she  said  she  had  :  I  asked  her  if  she  knew 
Mr  Kerne  ?  she  said  she  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  she  upon  her  oath  when  you 
asked  her  this  1 

Hyel.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  witnesses! 

Prisoner.     Call  Mr  Weston's  maid. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  can  you  say? 

Weston^s  maid.  I  saw  those  two  women  talking  together, 
and  that  woman  instructed  the  other  what  she  should  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you  to  thisi 

Edwards  and  Jones.     My  Lord,  we  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     They  both  deny  it  on  their  oaths. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  often  between  the  first  time 
and  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  was  twelvemonth,  did  you  see 
Mr  Kerne  1 

Edwards.     Twice  or  thrice  in  Weobly. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  can  you  say  for  yourself? 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  I  am  very  happy  that  I  receive  my 
trial  before  your  Lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Come,  setting  aside  your  apologies, 
tell  what  you  have  to  say ;  if  you  have  any  more  witnesses, 
call  them. 

Prisoner.  My  Lord,  here  are  several  witnesses  who  will 
prove  that  that  woman  was  never  at  Mrs  Monington'a 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  very  improbable ;  but  call 
whom  you  will. 

Prisoner,  Mrs  Monington,  the  person  she  pretends  shewed 
her  up,  will  swear  she  never  saw  the  woman  in  her  life; 
upon  my  salvation  I  never  saw  either  of  them  befora 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mrs  Monington,  the  law  will  not 
allow  you  to  be  sworn,  but  I  presume  that  a  person  of  your 
quality  will  speak  the  truth,  as  much  as  if  you  were  upon  your 
oath.     Do  you  know  Margaret  Edwards  ? 
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MoningUm.     My  Lord,  I  do  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Woman,  tell  Mrs  Monington  from 
whom  you  came. 

Edwards.     I  came  from  James  Harris  of  LeomBter. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  Mrs  Monington,  do  you  know  James 
Harris  of  Leomster  ? 

Monington,     My  Lord,  I  do  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  remember  about  May  twelve- 
month this  woman  came  to  you  for  physio  for  a  woman  that 
was  sick  ? 

Monington,  A  great  many  people  come  to  me  on  that 
errand,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  any  par- 
ticular person. 

IfOrd  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  ever  take  up  that  woman  to 
hear  mass  ? 

Monington,  That  I  am  sure  I  did  not,  for  I  never  took  up 
any  stranger  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  Mrs  Monington  know  you  by 
fieice,  or  by  name  ? 

Edwards,  I  had  been  at  the  house  several  times,  but  this 
time  I  was  carried  up  to  Mrs  Monington  by  Mary  Lewis  her 
maid :  Mrs  Monington  told  me  that  she  was  very  glad  that  I 
was  sent,  for  she  said  she  would  not  give  the  man  so  just  an 
account,  because  ho  was  a  man. 

Lorid  Chief  Justice,    Mrs  Monington,  do  you  remember  this? 

Monington,     This  is  frequent. 

Edwards.  She  told  me  that  I  must  put  a  plaster  of 
Diapalma  to  the  woman's  back,  and  give  her  a  drink  of  malt 
with  raisins,  &c 

Monington.  As  for  the  plaster,  it  is  possible  I  may  pre- 
scribe it,  but  the  drink  is  no  receipt  of  mine. 

Edwards.    The  maid  when  I  came  in  was  making  cheese  in  I 
the  dairy,  I  asked  for  Mrs  Monington,  she  brought  me  up  to  . 
her :  Mrs  Monington  in  a  littlo  time  fell  into  discourse  with 
me  about  religion ;  understanding  what  I  was,  desired  me  to  go 
into  the  chamber  with  her. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.     What  kind  of  chapel  was  itt 

Edvxirds.  I  will  give  an  account  of  it  as  well  as  I  can 
remember.  When  we  came  upstairs,  we  turned  in  at  a  door  \ 
on  the  right  hand ;  the  altar  stood  just  before  the  door;  it  was  I 
richly  adorned,  the  altar-cloth  was  white,  and  a  fine  crucifix  ; 
on  the  altar. 

Monington,     What  were  the  cushions  oft 

Edwards.     As  I  remember  they  were  needlework. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  the  chapel  adorned  with  t     . 
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EdwoArds,     With  abundance    of   pictures:    I    think  tbe 
window  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar. 

Monington,     She  has  failed  in  the  first  description,  for  ire 
go  not  off  the  stairs  into  the  chapel,  as  she  says;  neither  is  it 
adorned  in  the  manner  as  she  says  it  is,  nor  is  there  any 
needlework.     Here  is  a  maid  that  I  deliver  all  my  medicine! 
to,  that  perhaps  can  give  a  better  account  whether  this  womin 
were  at  my  house,  than  I  can. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Call  the  maid.  Tou  wait  on  Mrs  Mod- 
ington :  did  you  ever  see  that  woman  ? 

Maid,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  will  shew  you  how  you  shall  remem- 
ber her;  she  came  to  Mrs  Moniugton  on  the  behalf  of  one 
Harris's  wife,  and  asked  if  she  were  within,  and  you  carried 
her  to  your  mistress. 

Edwa/rds,  I  was  there  several  times  besides  this,  I  carrM 
the  child,  Mr  Thomas  Moniugton,  thither  several  timeSi 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  remember  this  % 

Monington.  I  do  not  remember  that  she  ever  broaght  tb . 
child  to  me,  but  another. 

Edwards.  My  Lord,  I  always  lay  with  him,  and  tencU 
him,  and  carried  him  abroad. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  have  anything  more  to  nft 
speak.     What  say  you  for  yourself  ? 

Prisoner,     I  hope  your  Lordship  will  sum  up  the  evidcnoa 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  I  will :  I  will  tell  the  juiy  iB 
I  can  remember  on  both  sides ;  I  will  not  shed  innocent  blood, 
neither  will  I  help  the  guilty ;  for  I,  by  the  duty  of  my  plt«k 
am  counsel  for  the  prisoner  in  all  things  fit  and  legaL 

Prisoner,     I  desire  the  statute  may  be  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Let  it  be  read.  What  statute  do  yoi 
mean,  that  of  27  Eliz.r 

I^risoner,  Yes,  my  Lord.  [The  statute  was  read.]  Now 
gentlemen,  I  desire  you  to  take  into  consi deration,  whether 
my  blood  shall  be  drawn  by  the  evidence  of  a  woman  tliat 
says  she  saw  me  give  a  wafer;  or  on  that  evidence  of  the 
other,  who  says  she  heard  me  read  she  knows  not  what  throogh 
a  wall :  my  Lord,  it  is  an  oppression  that  statutes  should  be 
construed  otherwise  than  they  are  intended.  I  hope,  my  Lat^ 
that  the  statute  will  not  take  hold  of  a  man  for  saying  mifl^ 
for  many  say  masses  that  are  not  in  order& 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evidences  to 
prove  a  man  to  be  a  priest  that  can  be ;  for  we  cannot  think 
of  bringing  witnesses  who  saw  you  take  orders ;  do  any  *J 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  X83. 


moss  but  priests  1  is  it  lawful  for  nuy  one  but  a  priest  to  say 

PrUoTter.  That  of  bread  and  wine  they  do  not,  but  the 
otlier  they  do. 

Lord  CUief  JuMice.     I>o  any  bury  or  christen  but  priestst 

PritOTUrr.  Yea,  thpy  do  in  txtmnit;  and,  my  Lord,  I  do 
acknowledge  that  I  read  priiyers  aonietimes,  ajid  sometimes 
othera  did  it.  I  desire  your  Lordship  and  the  jury  will 
take  notice,  tliat  I  have  token  the  oaths  of  alleginnce  and 
supremacy. 

Zortl  Chief  Jwttiee.     Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  1 

Prisoner.     Yea,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chi'if  Ju»tiee.  Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the 
matter  you  are  to  try  is,  whether  Charles  Kerne,  the  prisoner 
ftt  the  bar,  be  a  popish  priest :  an  Englishman  I  suppose  he 
does  not  deny  himself  to  be ;  the  question  is  then  if  he  be  a 
Boniish  jiriest)  if  so,  lie  is  guilty  of  high-treason  by  the 
statute  of  27  Elis.  This  was  a  law  made  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Queen,  for  the  preservation  of  our  religion,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  all  Protestunbi.  The  witnesses  are  Margaret 
Edwards  and  Mary  Jones.  Margaret  says,  the  first  time  that 
■he  saw  the  prisoner  was  at  Mr  Wigmore's,  who  told  her  it 
irw  Mr  Kerne ;  and  she  says  that  slie  has  seen  him  several 
timee  since;  twice  or  thrice  at  Wcobly,  and  the  last  time  was 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May  twelvemonth,  at  Mrs  Monington'a, 
where  she  saw  him  deliver  the  wafer,  which  is  the  sacrament, 
to  four  persons  that  were  there,  but  she  herself  did  not  receive 
itj  and  then  she  gives  you  an  account  of  the  reason  iif  her 
coming  then  to  Mrs  Monington's,  which  was  at  tbe  request  of 
one  Harris,  whose  wife  was  sick,  to  seek  some  remedy  from 
Uts  Monington  for  the  sick  woman :  she  tells  you  how  the 
moid  brought  her  up  to  her  mistress,  how  she  acquainted  her 
with  her  errand,  what  atlvioe  Mrs  Monington  gave  her  for  the 
aick  woman,  and  how  that  Mrs  Monington  understanding  what 
religion  she  was  of,  took  her  into  the  chapel,  whereof  she  gives 
jou  a  desciiption.  It  is  very  probable  she  may  go  on  such 
an  errand,  and  yet  Mrs  Monington  not  know  her ;  but 
Mra  Monington  ciLnnot  positively  say,  but  believes  she  was 
never  there  ;  Mr  Kerne,  I  suppose,  will  not  deny  but  that  he 
who  gives  the  wafer  is  a  priest. 

Prisoner.     ITiere  is  bles,sed  bread  which  others  may  give. 

Lord  Chv-f  Juitiee.  When  you  give  such  bread,  do  you  not 
Bay,  Accipe  Corpus  Chritli  1 

Prisoner.     We  use  no  such  words. 

But  it  appeared,  upon  his  own  repeating  the  Latin  words 
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saxsrament  with  Ann  Robinson  at  the  time  she  speaks  of  at  Mr 
PursaPs  1 

Robinson,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  hard  is  the  truth  to  be  gotten 
out  of  you  !  But  within  this  county,  which  abounds  so  witk 
priests  and  swarms  with  papists,  that  you  get  popery  here  lib 
the  itch ;  if  they  but  rub  upon  you,  you  catch  it. 

Jane  Robinson,     My  Lord,  he  is  a  weak  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  gave  it  you? 

Geof  Robinson.     I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  will  say  no  more  than  his  ink 
and  priest  will  give  him  leave. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hew 
are  two  papists  that  are  witnesses ;  you  are  to  consider  bar 
far  they  tell  the  truth,  how  far  they  conceal  it,  how  they  teS 
their  tale  so  as  to  serve  a  turn.  The  man  said  at  first  Im 
heard  him  say  somewhat  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  he  av 
him  in  a  surplice ;  after  that  he  denies  he  knows  him ;  but  no* 
you  see  by  this  woman  the  truth  is  come  out ;  he  owns  lie 
received  the  sacrament  at  Pursal's  with  her.  We  canDOt 
expect  more  positive  evidence  from  such  peopla  Bead  tki 
statute. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Come,  what  have  you  more  to  say  t 

Prisoner,  That  notice  be  taken  what  Kobinson  and  loi 
wife  said  before  the  justice  of  peace. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  We  only  take  notice  what  they  nf 
here. 

Prisoner.     They  said  they  did  not  know  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No  :  Robinson  said  he  heard  you  »y 
something  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  he  saw  you  in  a  M^ 
plice.  Did  we  talk  of  any  one  but  you  1  Come,  Jesuit,  "witfc 
your  learning,  you  shall  not  think  to  baffle  us :  I  have  of  liti 
conversed  with  your  most  learned  priests,  and  never  saw  one 
that  had  learning  or  honesty.  Have  you  any  witnesso^  Of 
any  more  to  say  ] 

Prisoner,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tin 
question  you  are  to  try,  is,  whether  Andrew  Brommich  be  • 
popish  priest  or  not :  to  prove  that  he  is  Ann  Robinson  swein 
she  received  the  sacrament  of  him  in  a  wafer  last  Christmas, 
twice  at  Mr  Birch's,  twice  at  Mr  PursaVs,  and  that  he  gave^ 
to  several  others  at  the  same  time.  There  needs  not  madi 
to  persuade  you  that  he  who  gives  the  sacrament  is  a  prifll^ 
for  in  their  church  they  allow  no  one  but  a  priest  to  give  ^ 
sacrament,  so  there  is  one  express  witness  against  him  :  I  mink 
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tion  of  the  Stututs  In  Lewis'  oftse.  Kerne  urged  that  snyiog 
mass  dill  not  make  him  a  priest.  Scrogga  toM  the  jnry  the  only 
question  for  tlicin  was  priest  or  no  priest.  Ue  held  that  there 
were  two  witnessea  within  tho  statute.  He  soil),  "I  would 
not  shed  innocent  blood,  neither  would  I  willingly  let  a 
Popish  priest  escape." 

Scandalous  as  these  expressions  appear  to  us,  in  Scropgs' 
behulf  it  must  be  recoUucted  he  was  hiiueelf  on  his  trial.  TTit 
conduct  on  Wakeman's  trial  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of 
favouring  the  Catholics :  he  was  doubtless  desirous  of  clenring 
himself,  henco  his  language  on  these  trials.  On  the  circuit  he 
was  tiibjected  to  Tarioiis  inaultii  for  his  anti-Catholic  conduct. 

"Tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,"  says  Luttrell,  "in  his 
circuit  this  assizes  had  several  affronts  put  upon  him  ;  in  some 
places  as  he  cunie  by  they  cried  'a  Walceman,  a  Wakeniau,'  in 
BJiother  they  throw  a  half  hanged  dog  into  his  coach'.''' 

To  clear  himself  of  these  aspersions  was  probably  Scroggs' 
object  in  the  line  ho  took  on  these  trials,  and  the  acquittal  of 
Keme  must  have  rendered  him  still  more  eager  to  secure  con- 
fictions.     He  had  another  opportunity  at  Stafford  there — 

Andrew  Brommich  was  charged  with  treason  for  facing  a 
priest.  Scroggs  told  the  Sheriff  to  return  a  good  jury,  the 
Sheriff  told  him  that  one  of  the  jury  hud  said  he  would  not  do 
Anything  agninst  the  pricata  or  tind  them  guilty.  On  this 
being  proved  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  jurors,  the  juryoinD  was 
discharged  and  sent  to  prison  till  he  found  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour.  Three  moi-e  of  the  jury,  being  supposed  to  be 
Popishly  aflected,"  were  also  discharged.  A  good  Protestaut 
jury  having  been  packed,  the  trial  proceeded, 

Cleri  of  Arraigiig.  The  prisoner  atanils  indicted  by  the 
name  of  Andrew  Bi-ommich,  late  of  Perry  Burr  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  gent.,  for  that  being  born  within  the  kingdom  at 
England,  tbe  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  tlic  thirtieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Kiug  Charlea  II.,  being  a  seminary  pricat 
ordained  by  the  authority  derived  from  the  see  of  Itome, 
within  this  kingdom  of  England,  traitorously  did  come,  and 
remain. 

Upon  this  indictment  he  hath  been  arraigned,  and  has 
pleaded  not  guilty :  your  charge  is  to  enquire  whether  be  be 
guilty  of  the  high  treason  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not 
guilty.     Hear  your  evidence. 

Clerk  of  Arraigm.     Call  Ann  Robinson. 

Lord  Chief  Jimliee.  Ann  Robinson,  what  can  yon  say 
Cgainat  Andrew  Brommich  1 

1  LnttnD,  ToL  i.  p.  19. 
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A.  Kobinson.  I  received  the  sacrament  of  hiu  Bcoording 
to  the  Chui-ch  of  Rome  in  a  wafer. 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice.     Wlieni     How  long  agot 

A.  Jlobinson.     About  ChriHtina.B  bist. 

Loi-d  ClnefJiuticiL  Whatconipany  was  therel  Hownunjr 
were  tLera  in  comimnyl 

A.  RiAinaon.  I  cannot  poaitiFely  tell  how  muiy,  I  belieie 
about  seven  or  eight. 

Lord  Chief  Justiee.  Did  they  all  receive  at  the  sum 
time ) 

A.  Robinson.     Yes,  all  received  at  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Jualice.     Are  you  a  Paj>iatl 

A.  Hohiiuoii..     Mo,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chi^' Justice.     How  long  were  you  a  Pujust  1 

A,  Robimon.     ii^everal  years. 

Lvrd  Chief  Justice.     Who  first  seduced  you  1 

A.  Sobiruon.     My  LorcL  I  cannot  tell  his  nitrae. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  Did  you  ever  recHive  thii  sncntniwt, 
accordinfi;  to  tlieir  way,  of  Mr  Brommich,  before  the  tiniP  yim 
Bpeak  oft 

A.  Jiobimon.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  often  1 

A.  RobtTison.  Ftmr  tiiueB,  my  hard ;  twice  at  Mr  BircbV 
aud  twice  at  Mr  Pui'Ntl'a. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  came  you,  pnsontir,  to  give  ha 
the  sacrament  I 

Prisoner.     My  fjiird,  I  never  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why,  she  has  sworn  you  gare  it  het 
aaveral  times,  once  in  particular  ln«t  Christmas,  and  four 
timea  more,  twice  at  Mr  Dirch's,  and  twice  at  Mr  Pm-sal's. 

Prisoner,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  deairp  your  Lordship  will 
takenoticeofoue  tiling,  that  I  have  tulten  the  oatha  of  allirgiaiire 
and  supremacy,  and  have  not  refused  anything  which  might 
testify  my  loyalty, 

Lord  Chiif  Justice.  Tliat  will  not  serve  your  turn,  you 
priestA  have  tricks  lo  ovude  that 

Primmer.     Besides,  uiy  Loi-d,  I  never  absconded 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  You  nerer  absironded  ;  what  is  that  lo 
giving  the  woman  the  gaeranient  several  times  1 

Prisoner,     My  Loi-d,  1  desire  she  may  prove  lb. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     She  does  so. 

Prisotier.  I  conceive  it,  was  no  sacrament  unless  I  wen  > 
priest. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  What  an  argument  ia  thatl  Tou  ex- 
pect wo  should  prove  you  a  priest  by  wiuieasea  which  saw  voo 
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take  orders ;  but  we  know  bo  much  of  your  religion,  that  none 
undertake  to  give  the  sacrament  in  a  wafer,  or  say  mass,  but  a 
priest;  you  gave  the  sacrament  to  that  woman  in  a  wafer, 
therefore  you  are  a  priest 

Lord  Chief  Justice^  Geoffrey  Kobinson,  what  can  you  say 
to  Mr  Brommich  ? 

JRchinsoru     I  can  say  nothing  against  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  mass  1 

Robinson,  I  cannot  tell,  I  have  heard  him  say  something 
in  an  unknown  tongue ;  but  I  know  not  what  it  was. 

Lord  Chitf  Justice,     Was  it  Latin  that  he  said  1 

Robinson.     I  cannot  tell :  I  am  no  scholar. 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice,     Had  he  a  surplice  onl 

Robinson,     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  had. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,     Robinson,  are  you  a  Papist } 

Robinson.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  thought  so,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  the 
tmih  out  of  you. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Jane  Kobinson,  come,  what  can  you 
wmj  t     Did  you  ever  see  Brommich  give  the  sacrament? 

Jane  RMnson,     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  mass  1 

Jcme  Robinson,  I  never  saw  him  do  anything;  for  I 
only  went  up  and  said  my  prayers,  I  took  no  notice  of  any- 
thing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  not  see  Brommich  there  ? 

Jane  Robinson,     I  cannot  tell. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why,  don't  you  know  himi 

Jane  Robinson,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Your  husband  knows  him.  You, 
G^ffery  Robinson,  do  not  you  know  Mr  Brommich  ? 

Robinson,     Not  I,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  is  right  like  a  papist.  Did  you 
not  just  now  say  you  heard  him  say  something  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  saw  him  in  a  surplice,  yet  now  you  do  not  know 
him?  You  have  no  more  conscience  than  what  your  priests 
allow  you.  But  though  your  priests  can  persuade  you  to  take 
fidse  oaths,  I  would  not  have  you  think  they  can  protect  you 
from  the  punishment  due  to  them  here  or  hereafter. 

Ann  Robinson,  'My  Lord,  they  both  took  the  sacrament 
with  me  at  the  same  time  from  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you  there,  was  ever  the  like 
impudence  seen?  Come,  friend,  consider  you  are  upon  your 
oaUi,  and  do  not  bring  yourself  into  the  snare  of  a  pillory. 
I  ask  you  by  the  oath  you  have  taken   did  you  receive  the 
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HOcriLmeut  witli  Ann  Robinson  at  the  time  she  epeaka  o£  nt 
PursaPa  1 

Hi/binson.     Yos,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  hard  la  the  truth  to  be  _ 
out  of  jou  I  But  within  this  county,  which  Abounds  so 
jirieata  and  awarma  with  pajiiats,  that  you  get  popery  hers 
the  itch ;  if  they  but  rub  upon  you,  you  catch  it. 

Jane  Jiobinson.     My  Lord,  he  is  a  weuk  man 

Lord  C kief  Justice.     Who  gave  it  you ) 

Geo/.  Jiobinaoi.     I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     He  will  say  no 
and  priest  will  give  him  leave, 

J^rd  Chief  Justice.     Look  you,  gentlen 
i  two  papists  that  are  witneases ;  you 
far  they  tell  the  truth,  how  fur  they  cone 
their  tale  bo  as  to  serve  a  turn.     The 
heard  him  say  somewhat  in 
I  surplice;  after  that 
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Lord  Cliirf  Jiielire.     Oome,  what  have  you  more  to  Bay  t  ' 

Prisoner.    That  notice  be  taken  what  Kobiiisoa  and  hit 
wife  said  befoi-e  the  justice  of  pence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Wa  only  take  notice  what  they  n 
here. 

Prisoner.     They  said  they  did  not  know  me. 

Lord  Chi'f  Juslict.  Ko  ;  KoLinson  wiid  he  beard  yon  4 
something  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  lie  saw  you  in  a  C 
Hid  we  talk  of  any  one  but  youl  Come,  Jesuit,  iJ 
your  learning,  you  shall  not  think  to  baffle  us :  I  have  of  ]j 
conversed  with  your  most  learned  priests,  and  never  saw  a 
that  had  learning  or  honesty.  Have  you  any  witneaae%4| 
any  more  to  say  1 

Primnfff.     No. 

La^d   Chief  Justice.      Then,  gentlemen  of  tho  jtiiy, 
question  you  are  to  try,  i^,  whether  Andrew  Brommioh  b 
popish  priest  or  not :  to  prove  that  ha  is  Ann  BobinBou  s 
she  received  the  sacrament  of  him  in  a  waft^r  la^  Chri; 
twice  at  Mr  Birch's,  twice  at  Mr  Pursal's,  and  that  he  g 
)  several  otiieni  at  the  same  time. 
)  persuade  you  that  he  wlio  gives  ll 
re  in  tlitiir  church  t' 
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satisfy  you  in  one  thing,  that  you  are  to  give  a  verdict  not  that 
he  is  a  priest,  but  that  you  believe  him  in  your  conscience  upon 
the  whole  evidence,  to  be  a  priest  To  make  you  do  this,  here  is 
one  positive  witness.  The  other  man,  when  I  came  to  examine 
him  whether  he  ever  heard  the  prisoner  say  mass,  answered,  he 
heard  him  say  something  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  surplice.  This  is  as  much  as  we  could  expect  from 
one  of  their  own  religion,  who  dare  say  no  more  than  their 
priests  give  them  leave.  I  must  leave  it  to  you,  whether  you 
will  not  believe  the  testimony  of  this  real  positive  witness,  and 
the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  other  man :  for  you  see  in 
what  dangers  wo  are;  I  leave  it  upon  your  consciences, 
whether  you  will  let  priests  e8cai)e,  who  are  the  very  pests 
and  dangers  of  church  and  state;  you  had  better  be  rid  of  one 
priest  than  three  fclon.s. 

The  jury  having  convicted  the  prisoner,  Scroggs  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  found  a  good  verdict,  and  if  I  had 
been  one  of  you,  I  should  have  found  the  same  mysel£" 

The  usual  sentence  in  high-treason  was  passed. 

If  the  witnesses  were  to  be  believed,  the  case  was  clear, 
Sci'oggs  seemed  detenninod  that  another  priest  should  not 
escape,  and  his  behaviour  here  is  perhaps  as  bad  as  any  that  is 
recorded  against  him.  His  address  to  the  prisoner,  **  Come, 
Jesuit,  with  your  learuing  you  shall  not  think  to  baffle  us,'' 
was  only  less  unfair  than  his  summing  up  to  the  jury,  when  he 
left  it  to  them  whether  tliey  would  let  priests  escape,  who  are 
the  very  pests  and  dangers  of  church  and  state,  adding  that 
they  had  better  be  rid  of  one  priest  than  of  three  felons. 

At  the  same  assizes  William  Atkins  was  also  tried  before 
Scroggs  for  ti*eason  as  being  a  priest.  He  was  iudicted  as 
William  Atkins  of  Wolverhampton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
gentleman,  for  that  he  being  born  witliin  the  kingdom  of 
England  on  the  5  th  day  of  December  in  the  30tli  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  then  being  a  scminaiy  prit'st,  oixlained 
by  the  authority  derived  from  the  see  of  Home,  within  the 
kingdom  of  En<jjland,  traitorously  came  and  remained.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Jackson,  what  can  you  say  concerning 
Atkins  the  prisoner  iK'ing  a  priest  1 

Jackson,  Nothing  iit  all.  I  was  there  when  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  bound  over  to  prosecute  him. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns.     Francis  Wilden. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice*  What  can  you  say  concerning  Atkins 
being  a  priest  ? 

Wilden.     My  Lord,  I  have  seen  him  at  prayer. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  he  in  a  surplice  then? 

WiUlen,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  see  him  say  mass  t 

Wilden.     I  cannot  telL 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     In  what  language  were  his  prayers! 

Wilden.     In  an  unknown  tongue. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Were  they  in  Latin  1 

Wilden.     1  am  not  a  scholar  enough  to  know. 

Lord  Chief  Jxistice.     Are  you  a  Papist? 

Wilden.     I  have  been  a  Protestant  since  Christmas. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  the  principle  of  a  Protestant  to 
tell  downright  tnith,  the  principle  of  a  Papist  is  to  equiTooate ; 
come  speak  the  truth,  and  your  conscience  will  be  lighter: 
did  you  ever  see  Atkins  deliver  the  sacrament  in  a  wafer,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  and  way  of  the  Church  of  Rome  f 

WUden.  I  never  received  it  of  him  myself,  I  have  seen 
him  give  it  to  otheiu 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where? 

Wilden.     At  Mrs  Stanford's,  at  Wolverhampton, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  how  many  1 

WUden.     To  seven  or  eight  at  a  time. 

Lord  Chief  Ju^stice.     Was  he  in  a  surplice  then  ? 

Wilden.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns.     Swear  John  Jarvis. 

Crier.     He  ref  useth  to  be  be  sworn. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Jarvis,  why  will  you  not  be  sworn  i 

Jarvis.     I  was  troubled  with  a  vision  the  last  night. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  mistake,  friend,  old  men  dream 
dreams,  young  men  see  visions,  you  are  an  old  man :  speak 
the  truth,  aod  I  will  warrant  you,  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  visions  any  more ;  tlus  is  a  tiick  of  the  priests.  Swear 
him,  Crier. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Come,  Jarvis,  what  can  you  say  1 

Jarvis.  He  is  a  man  that  hath  I'elieved  me  and  my  children 
oftentimes  when  I  was  in  want. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  mass! 

Jarvis.  I  am  an  ignorant  man ;  I  cannot  tell ;  I  heard  him 
say  somewhat  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  ever  confess  to  him  1 

Jarvis,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  ever  receive  the  sacrament  of 
him  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Rome  1 

Jarvis.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have.     I  must  speak  the  truth. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  often  1 

Jarvis.    A  great  many  times. 
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Lord  Chief  JttsHce,  And  had  he  not  his  priest's  habit  on 
when  he  gave  it  you  1 

Jarvia.     Yes,  my  Lord,  he  had. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.  Mr  Brown,  did  you  ever  receive  the 
sacrament  of  him,  or  hear  him  say  mass  1 

Brown.  I  was  almost  turned  from  the  Protestant  religion 
to  that  of  Home ;  I  never  went  further  than  confession  to 
this  man,  then  I  left  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Thomas  Dudley,  what  can  you  say  ? 

Dudley.  I  was  a  little  given  that  way,  and  have  been  at 
confession  with  Atkins,  and  have  seen  him  perform  several  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  Well-head,  at  Ham. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  believe  this  to  be  the  man? 

Dudley.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  to  say  1 

Dudley.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Read  the  statute.  Have  you  witnesses, 
Atkins,  or  anything  to  say  for  yourself] 

Prisoner.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Juiy,  here 
is  as  full  and  as  positive  an  evidence  as  can  be  against  the 
prisoner :  the  two  first  witnesses  are  positive.  Wilden  swears 
he  heard  him  say  his  prayers  in  an  ufiknown  tongue ;  and  that 
he  gave  the  sacrament  to  seven  or  eight  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  a  wafer,  at  Mrs  Stanford's  house  in 
Wolverhampton.  Jarvis  swears  that  he  has  been  at  confession 
with  him,  and  oftentimes  received  the  sacrament  of  him.  Here 
are  two  other  honest  men,  that  speak  very  full  as  to  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  you  cannot  have  more  clear  evidence :  I  must 
tell  you,  it  is  to  these  sorts  of  men  we  owe  all  the  troubles  and 
hazajtis  we  are  in,  the  fear  of  the  King's  life,  the  subversion  of 
our  Government,  the  loss  of  our  religion.  It  is  notorious  by 
what  they  have  done,  that  they  are  departed  from  the  meekness 
and  simplicity  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  would  bring  in  a  religion 
of  blood  and  tyranny  amongst  us.  As  if  God  Almighty  were 
some  Omnipotent  Mischief,  that  delighted  and  would  be  served 
with  the  sacrifices  of  human  blood.  I  need  not  say  more, 
the  matter  is  plain ;  I  think  you  need  not  stir  from  the  bar, 
but  do  as  you  will. 

After  this  summing  up,  only  one  result  could  follow :  Atkins 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  die. 

The  cases  given  are  only  a  few  of  the  trials  of  priests  that 
then  took  place.  Protestant  zeal  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  west,  in  Wales,  in  Cheshire,  in 
the  north,  priests  were  hunted  out  and  tried  as  traitors,  their 
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only  treason  being  that  they  performed  the  rites  of  the  Charcfa 
of  Rome.  So  determined  were  the  Protestants  to  root  out  th^ 
Catholics  and  pnests,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the 
number  of  priests  attached  to  the  households  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  On  the  6th  December,  1678,  the  House  of 
Lords  requested  the  King  to  require  foreign  ministers  to  giv« 
the  number,  names,  and  abode  of  the  priests  that  attended, 
them,  and  the  Privy  Council  ordered  Secretaries  Coventry  and] 
Williams  to  write  to  the  ambassadors,  and  signify  to  them  tint! 
none  of  them  keep  more  tlian  four  priests,  and  tiiat  they  vol 
to  send  in  the  names  of  their  priests  and  servants  who  wert 
Catholics.  On  the  10th  December,  1679,  the  Council  ordcnt] 
the  principal  secretary  to  write  to  foreign  ministers  for  lists  < 
their  chaplains,  so  that  if  no  just  exception  the  Kiug  mi^] 
order  they  be  not  indicted  on  account  of  being  popukj 
priests'. 

The  Middlesex  magistrates  were  very  desirous  to  enfoitij 
the  law  against  the  Catholics.  They  submitted  the  followof 
questions  to  the  King  as  to  how  they  should  carry  out  tfceif] 
duties. 

"  Several  queries  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  coundl  If  | 
the  justices  of  the  peace   for  the   county  of  Middlesex  B 
order  to  their  proceedings^  as  to  papists  and  popish  recusant& 

"1.  Whether  foreigners,  Popish  recusants  that  are  and  h»it- 
long  been  settled  housekeepers,  following  employments  for  thdr 
own  advantage,  as  chirurgeons,  tailors,  periwig  makers,  &c  W 
not  otherwise  merchants,  though  certified  to  be  merduiift 
strangers,  shall  be  excused  from  taking  the  oaths  or  givii^ 
sureties. 

"  2.  Whether  such  foreigners  being  certified  by  anibtt- 
sadors  or  other  foreign  ministers  to  be  their  servants  should  I* 
excused  ? 

**  3.    Whether  foreigners.  Popish  recusants  .settled  as  house  ] 
keepers,  but  neither  tradesmen,  travellers,  or  foreign  ministen^ 
servants,  shall  be  excused  ? 

"  4.  Whether  native  subjects  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  tin 
King  that  are  menial  servants,  of  foreign  ministers  shall  1* 
excused? 

"  5.  Wliether  married  women  being  Popish  recusants^  bal 
their  husbands  Protestants,  shall  be  excused  % 

*'  C.  Whether  Popish  recusants  that  have  taken  the  oatfc^ 
found  sureties,  have  appeared  and  are  convict,  shall  find  wxt 
ties,  or  be  continued  over'?" 

^  ^th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  p.  28i. 

'  Compendious  History  of  the  last  14  yearSf  1680,  p.  71. 
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The  King  referred  these  questions  to  the  Judges  for  their 
opinion,  and  they  returned  the  following  answers. 

Jan.  17th,  1679. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  We  have  met  and  considered  of  the  questions  proposed 
to  us,  and  do  hereby  humbly  return  our  opinion. 

**  To  the  first  we  are  of  opinion :  That  foreigners  being 
Popish  recusants  and  exercising  ordinary  trades  (but  not  mer- 
chants) are  not  excused  from  taking  the  oaths  or  finding 
sureties. 

"To  the  second,  That  foreigners,  though  certified  by  am- 
bassadors to  be  their  servants,  except  they  are  menial  servants, 
are  not  excused. 

*'To  the  third.  That  foreigners,  though  settled  housekeepers, 
being  no  travellers  or  foreign  ministers'  servants,  are  not 
excused. 

**To  the  fourth.  That  the  King's  native  subjects  are  not  ex- 
cused from  taking  the  oaths  by  being  menial  servants  to  foreign 
ministers. 

**  To  the  fifth.  We  find  no  law  that  exempts  a,/eme  covert^ 
being  a  Papist,  from  taking  the  oaths,  though  her  husband  be  a 
Protestant. 

"To  the  sixth,  That  a  Popish  recusant,  having  taken  the 
oaths,  is  not  bound  to  find  new  sureties  unless  upon  a  new 
tender  of  the  oaths  he  shall  refuse  to  take  them. 

**  All  which,  with  great  humility,  we  submit  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's judgment. 

Will.  Sci-oggs, 
Fran.  North, 
W.  Montagu, 
W.  Wylde, 
Tim.  Littleton, 
Hugh  Wyndham, 

The  result  of  these  queries  and  answers  seems  to  have 
alarmed  the  Catholic  powers  abroad.  In  a  letter  from  J. 
Brisbane  in  Paris  to  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Feb.  25th,  1 680, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  "  On  Thursday  last  I  waited 
on  Pompone,  who  said  the  King  had  granted  a  favour  to  an 
Irishman  at  the  intercession  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
He  observed  on  the  severity  of  your  proceedings  against  the 
Catholics  and  particularly  of  the  order  of  Council  of  the  17  th 
Jan.,  which  followed  on  the  six  queries  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  the  Judges'  answers  to  them,  whence  he  inferred  we 
would  have  no  strangers  amongst  us.     I  replied,  that  if  all 
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the  foreigners  that  could  be  touched  by  that  order  were  gone, 
there  would  yet  remain  many  of  them  in  England,  and  that  no 
other  kingdom  did  so  liberally  communicate  their  native  privi- 
leges to  strangers  \" 

Before  any  further  trials  were  proceeded  with,  great  en- 
deavours were  made  to  ensure  more  favourable  results.  Sir 
William  Jones  resigned  the  Attorney  Generalship  and  Sir 
Creswell  Levinz  succeeded  him.  Proclamations  were  issued 
for  enforcing  the  laws  against  t^he  Catholics*.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  were  sent  for  by  the  King  and  strictly  ordea:«d 
to  see  the  proclamations  punctually  executed.  Instructions  were 
sent  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  different  counties  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  the  Papists.  The  persecution  of  priests 
was  continued. 

"At  the  Sessions  in  the  Old  Bailey,  the  16th  and  17th  Jan.* 
one  John  Azle worth,  alias  Adland,  committed  to  Newgate  tm 
a  priest  on  the  23rd  c^  November  before,  was  indicted  of 
high  treason,  upon  the  statute  of  27  Elizabeth  cap.  2,  and  upon 
full  evidence  of  his  having  frequently  said  mass,  received  con- 
fession, given  absolution,  and  performed  all  other  priestly  func- 
tions, and  that  he  had  often  appeared  in  her  Majesty's  chapel 
in  priestly  vestments  amongst  the  rest  of  the  priests.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned.  But  his  Majesty,  treading  the 
most  merciful  steps  of  his  ancestoi*s,  being  unwilling  to  punish 
any  for  their  religion,  or  that  any  priest,  even  upon  this  odious 
provocation  of  these  parties  plotting  against  his  life,  should 
suffer  purely  for  being  a  priest,  or  merely  for  their  presumption 
and  disobedience  for  coming  into  his  dominions  conti^ary  to 
that  law,  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  a  reprieve." 

The  acquittal  of  Wakeman  having  damaged  the  testimony  of 
the  regular  plot  witnesses,  it  was  thought  desinible  before  the 
next  batch  of  prisoners  were  put  on  their  trial  to  endeavour 
to  rehabilitate  their  credit.  This  was  done*in  two  wuy«  :  tirst 
!  by  the  trial  of  two  men,  Knox  and  Lane,  who  were  charged 
with  conspiring  with  one  Osborne  to  defame  and  scandalize 
Oates  and  Bedloe  whereby  to  discredit  their  evidence  against 
the  horrid  Popish  plot  by  representing  Oates  and  Bedloe  as 
persons  of  evil  conversation,  not  deserving  of  ci*edit,  and  that 
they  only  gave  their  evidence  for  the  sake  of  money,  and 
accusing  Oates  of  detestable  offences.  They  were  tried  before 
Scroggs,  and  convicted,  Knox  was  fined  200  marks,  imprisoned 
for  a  year,  ordered  to  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour  for  a  year, 

1  4th  Rep.  Hist,  MSS,  Commission,  p.  243. 
'  See  Appendix  u.  post. 
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line  fined  100  marks,  and  to  stand  in  tbc  pillory  for  an  hour, 
•nd  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Hints  were  freely  given  that  this 
eonspiracy  was  got  up  by  Danby  to  put  an  end  to  the  plot : 
leooDdly  by  obtaining  if  possible  a  conviction  on  Gates'  and 
Badloe's  evidence,  not  in  a  case  of  the  plot,  but  in  some  other 
cue  of  treason. 

But  what  chiefly  helped  to  re-establish  their  credit  was  the 
nposure  of  the  Meal  Tub  Plot;  this  brought  on  the  scene 
mother  miscreant  as  informer,  the  celebrated  Dangerfield  alias 
Diptain  Willoughby.  Emboldened  by  their  rencfwed  credit, 
Oiites  and  Bedloe  ventured  to  accuse.  Scroggs  before  the  Privy 
Doancil  of  high  crimes,  but  after  hearing  his  vindication  the 
Doonci]  left  them  to  their  remedy  at  law '. 

The  case  in  which  Oates  and  Bedloe  was  to  re-establish  their 
diaractiers  was  the  renewed  prosecution  of  Corker  and  Mai*sha], 
Ibey  had  been  tried  with  Wakeman  for  the  plot,  aud  acquitted  ^ 
bat  were  on  January  17th  with  five  othera,  Anderson,  Russel, 
Fury,  Starkey,  Lumsden,  and  Kemish,  arraigned  at  the  Old 
Buley  before  Scroggs  for  treason  iu  being  Romish  priests. 
An  the  old  witnesses,  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  Prance,  with  the 
addition  of  Dangerfield,  were  called  against  them. 

Kemish  was  indicted ;  for  that  being  born  within  the 
donuDions  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  being  a 
inert  made  by  authority  derived  from  the  See  ,of  Rome,  on 
tke  15th  day  of  November,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  King, 
it  the  parish  of  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of 
Kddlesez,  traitorously,  and  as  a  false  traitor,  didst  remain  and 
■Ud  in  England.  How  say  est  thou,  Bavid  Joseph  Kemish, 
■rt  thoa  guilty  of  this  high  treason  whereof  thou  standest 
indicted,  or  not  guilty  1 

Kemish,  I  cannot  speak,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  upon  my 
Iqp  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    What  does  he  say  ? 

CapL  Richardson,     He  is  so  ill,  he  is  not  able  to  stand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Then  he  must  have  a  stool. 

Kemish,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  my  own  defence,  and  I 
ave  bad  no  time  to  prepare  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Captain,  he  shall  speak  to  you,  report 
to  the  Court.    How  will  he  be  tried  ?  ask  him. 

Kemish,  I  desire  my  trial  might  be  deferred  till  I  be  in  a 
audition  to  answer  for  myself. 

Lord  Chuf  Justice,  What  say  you,  brothers,  I  think  his 
quest  is  very  reasonable ;  he  appears  not  to  be  in  a  condition 
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of  taking  his  trial  dow,  and  Mr  Attorney  is  willing  he  should 
be  set  aside  till  next  Sessions. 

Mr  Attorney  General  (Sir  C.  Levinz).  It  is,  I  think,  Tery 
fit,  if  your  Lordships  please. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  He  must  plead  first.  Have  you  re- 
corded his  plea  ? 

Clerk  of  Crotvn.    Yes,  it  is  recorded. 

Loi'd  Chief  Justice.  Capt.  Hichardson,  you  must  take  him 
back ;  the  Court  does  think  fit,  and  Mr  Attorney  does  think 
fit,  by  reason  of  liis  extraordinary  infirmity,  that  it  is  not 
seasonable  to  try  him  now.  And  that  the  world  may  not  say 
we  are  grown  barbarous  and  inliuman,  we  are  contented  he 
should  be  set  by.  Let  him  be  returned  back,  and  you  must 
take  care  that  he  have  that  reasonable  looking  to  as  is  fit  for 
a  man  in  his  condition  to  have. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  Acquaint  him  with  what  the  Court  says 
to  you. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  I  desire  that  the  Judges  may  declare 
their  opinion  in  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  They  have  done  so  already,  we  do  all 
consent  to  it;  therefore  take  him,  and  get  him  to  bed. 

William  Russel,  alias  Napper,  and  Starkey  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

William ,  Marshal  being  aiTaigned  upon  a  like  indictment, 
and  the  time  mentioned  to  be  the  15th  oJF  January,  30  Car.  IL, 
on  being  asked,  whether  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  answered  :  **  My 
Lord,  I  do  find  by  this  indictment,  that  I  am  arraigned  for 
the  same  crime  for  which  I  was  tried  before:  I  humbly  desire 
to  know,  whether,  according  to  law,  I  can  be  tried  twice  fur 
the  same  fact?" 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No,  according  to  the  law  you  cannot 
be  tried  twice  for  the  same  fact,  nor  are  you ;  for  before  you 
were  indicted  for  having  a  hand  in  the  gi'cat  conspiracy,  for 
being  a  conspirator  in  the  plot,  now  you  are  tried  for  being  a 
priest,  and  abiding  in  England. 

Marshal.     I  was  tried  before  your  Lordship  as  a  traitor. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  were  so. 

Marshal.     Now  I  am  tried  for  a  priest. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Which  is  another  treason. 

Marshal.  If  I  am  tried  for  a  priest,  I  conceive  I  cannot  be 
tried  unless  as  a  criminal  priest :  I  conceive  I  cannot  be  tried 
as  a  criminal  priest,  unless  it  be  as  a  priest  that  has  had  some 
attempt  or  design  against  the  government. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Nay,  you  mistake  there :  there  may  be 
priests  that  have  had  no  hand  in  the  plot ;  if  you  were  ao- 
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quitted  for  the  plot,  yet  you  remain  a  priest  stilL     Do  you 
nppoae  that  every  priest  had  a  hand  in  the  plot  ? 
•     Marshal,     I  humbly  conceive,  that  priesthood,  as  priesthood, 
h  no  crime  at  all 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     That  is  no  crime  at  all. 

Mr  Justice  DMen.     Come,  you  must  plead  without  more 
ado ;  and  not  use  any  more  speeches. 

Lwd  Chief  Justice,    You  must  be  governed  in  all  things  by 
the  direction  of  the  Courts 

Marsltal,  I  do  submit  to  the  direction  of  this  honourable 
bench :  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  suppose  I  am  indicted  uj^on  27 
Sliz.  If  it  be  ma^Ie  to  appear,  that  according  to  that  statute 
|viesthood  alone  is  not  treason 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  You  must  speak  it  afterwards,  now 
jou  must  plead. 

Marshal,  If  it  be  at  least  doubtful,  then  it  becomes 
nuitter  of  law;  and  I  have  just  occasion  to  insist  u2)on  it,  and 
pray  counsel. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     You  must  plead  first. 

Marshal:     Why,  can  I  ask  counsel  after  i)lea  pleaded  ] 

L<yrd  Chief  Justice,     Yes.  if  matter  of  law  arise. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,    The  Court  is  counsel  for  you  in  such  a 
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Z,ard  Chief  Baron,     But  you  must  plead  first. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  You  cannot  be  heard  till  you  have 
pleaded  to  the  indictment. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Pray  take  the  directions  of  the  Court. 

Marshal,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  submit  to  this 
kcKDonrable  court  that  has  been  so  full  of  mercy  and  clemency, 
feberefore  I  answer,  I  am  not  guilty. 

Clerk  of  Crown,     How  wilt  thou  be  tried  ] 

MarsJioL     By  the  King  and  my  country. 

Zford  Chief  Justice.     No,  no,  that  will  not  do. 

Marsliol,     By  God  and  my  country. 

Clerk  of  Crown,  God  send  thee  a  good  deliverance.  Set 
Alexander  Lumsden  to  the  Bar.  Whose  indictment  being  of 
the  same  nature,  only  reciting  the  fact  to  be  11  ^laii,  .SI  Car. 
J  j^    lie  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  himself  upon  the  country. 

Clerk  of  Crown,  Set  James  Corker  to  the  bar ;  who  was 
also  arraigned  for  the  same  treason,  done  upon  the  24  October, 
30    Car.    IL     Being   asked,   whether    guilty   or    not    guilty. 
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Corker,  I  humbly  beg  the  judgment  of  the  Court;  I 
l&tiiiibly  conceive  I  have  been  already  tried  and  acquitted  for 
this  crima 
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L(yrd  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  that  has  been  OTerrnM 
already  in  the  case  of  Mai^shal,  who  is  in  the  same  conditioa; 
you  are  not  now  tried  for  the  same  fact  for  which  you  weiij 
tried  before. 

Ccyt'ker,     I  suppose  there  is  something  particular  in  nqr, 
case;  I  was  expressly  indicted  as  clerk,  one  that  received  orden 
from  the  see  of  Rome. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,     His  addition  was  clerk,  that  is  aH 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  you  were  not  charged  in  tliat 
indictment  for  tliis  fact. 

Corker.  I  pleaded  to  that  indictment  under  that  qualiiieir 
tion  of  clerk. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  So  men  do  when  they  say  in  tin 
indictment  labourer,  plead  to  it  in  that  qualification ;  but  if  i 
man  plead  by  the  name  of  gent,  the  question  is  not  whether  hi 
be  a  gent,  or  no,  but  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the  fact  he  il 
indicted  for :  the  question  in  your  case  was  not  whether  yoi 
were  clerk  or  not,  but  whether  you  had  a  hand  in  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns.  If  the  jury  had  found  you  a  priest  ifc 
that  time,  it  had  been  a  void  linding,  more  than  they  were  to 
enquire  of. 

Mr  Belwood.  He  was  told  so  at  that  time,  he  was  not 
tried  for  a  priest*. 

Mr  Justice  EUys.  After  you  have  pleaded,  you  may  urge 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Corker.     Tlieu  I  say,  not  guilty. 

The  prisoners  were  all  placed  at  the  bar. 

Russel.  My  Lord,  I  have  been  confined,  I  have  not  had 
my  liberty,  till  within  these  two  or  three  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  then] 

liusseL  1  have  not  had  my  friends  to  come  to  n\e  to 
advise  me  upon  what  account  I  was  to  be  tried. 

Cajjt.  HicJtardson.  He  says,  he  wanted  his  friends  to  advjse 
for  what  he  was  to  be  tried. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.  Why,  he  knows  he  is  to  be  tried  for* 
Popish  priest. 

Capt.  Jiicluirdson.     Here  is  one  says  he  is  sick. 
J^ord  Chief  Justice.     Who  is  that? 
Capt.  RicJuirdson.     Anderson. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  Then  he  must  have  a  chair  to  sit 
down  on. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  We  will  begin  with  the  sick  man 
Anderson. 

Mr  Belwood.     The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Lionel  Anderson, 

i  See  ante,  p.  8D0. 
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alias  Munson,  stands  indicted  for  high  treason;  and  it  is 
alleged  in  the  indictment,  that  he  being  born  within  the  King's 
dominions,  made  a  priest,  received  orders  by  pretended  au- 
thority from  the  See  of  Rome,  he  did  the  28th  day  of  January 
last  come  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  is,  in  the  pari^ 
of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  in  this  county :  and  there  he  did 
abide  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute.  And  this  is  laid 
to  be  titdtorously  done.  To  this  he  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
we  are  to  pix>ve  it  upon  him  by  the  King's  evidence,  whom  we 
are  now  to  call. 

Andersoru  My  Lord,  for  my  staying  in  the  kingdom,  I  had 
the  King's  express  command,  an  order  from  the  council-board : 
in  the  year  1671,  they  ordered  Mr  Peter  Welsh,  and  myself, 
with  four  or  five  others,  who  had  in  writing  asserted  his 
Majesty's  just  rights  over  all  his  subjects,  whether  Protestant 
or  Papist,  against  those  so  frequently  imputed  usurpations  of 
the  court  of  Homo.  After  this  plot  was  discovered  I  came  to 
the  King,  being  afraid  of  being  involved  in  the  general  calamity, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Sire,  I  desire  to  know  what  to  do  1" 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,      Do,  why] 

Anderson,  My  Lord  Privy  Seal  brought  me  an  order  from 
the  council-board,  and  it  is  recorded;  I  think  Dr  Oates  will 
be  so  just  to  me.  as  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  seen  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  have  an  order  from  the  council 
to  protect  you,  you  must  apply  yourself  elsewhere;  our  business 
is  to  try  the  single  issue,  whether  you  have  offended  against 
the  law. 

Aiiderson,  I  that  am  but  a  poor  little  individuum,  who 
am  born  with  an  innate  and  implicit  obedience  to  my  King, 
pray  judge  whether  it  lies  in  my  power  to  dispute  with  him 
and  his  council,  whether  they  can  legally  do  this  or  no?  Or 
that  I  ought  to  obey  the  King's  command.  I  am  put  upon  a 
hard  dilemma :  if  I  (notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  command 
to  the  conti-ary)  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  then  the  severe  impu- 
tation upon  us  is  urged  against  me,  that  I  liave,  with  my 
religion,  renounced  my  natural  allegiance :  if  I  stay,  then  by 
the  law  I  forfeit  mv  life. 

Jfr  Belwood,     This  is  not  a  time  to  insist  on  this  matter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Reserve  yourself  till  the  King's  counsel 
have  done,  and  the  evidence  given. 

Mr  Justice  Joiies.  Let  him  save  his  sj^eech  till  such  time 
as  he  comes  to  answer  for  himself. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  Give  him  a  chair  if  he  be  not  able  to 
stand. 

Sir  J.  Kelt/ng.     Lionel  Anderson  stands  indicted,  for  that 
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being  a  subject  bom  within  the  dominions  of  the  King,  he 
has  taken  orders  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  come  to  England,  stayed  here  as  a  traitor :  the  indict- 
ment is  grounded  upon  the  statute  of  the  27  th  Eliz.*,  a  statute 
made  almost  an  hundred  years  since,  upon  great  occasion:  it 
tells  you  plainly,  that  these  priests  that  had  taken  orders  fnan 
the  See  of  Rome,  were  not  only  busy  in  seducing  and  per\-ert- 
ing  the  King's  subjects  to  the  Romish  superstition ;  but  thejr 
had  made  many  attempts  upon  the  government,  raising  sediticb 
and  rebellion,  and  levying  war  against  their  Sovereign.  It  ii 
true,  the  lenity  and  mildness  of  our  princes  have  in  a  great 
measure  let  this  statute  sleep ;  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
execute  the  severity  of  the  law  at  all  times :  but  the  occasion 
being  renewed  at  this  time,  for  the  remedying  of  which  this 
statute  was  principally  made,  that  is  the  reason  of  the  present 
prosecution  of  these  persons :  who  have  not  been  contented  to 
enjoy  the  indulgence  of  our  princes,  but  have  raised  new 
commotions,  and  made  attempts  upon  the  person  of  our  King, 
and  of  our  government,  and  that  is  the  occasion  upon  which 
these  persons  come  to  be  tried.  It  is  not  purely  (though  that 
is  a  main  ingredient)  that  they  are  tried  quaitnus  prints,  but 
as  ordained  by  the  See  of  Rome,  and  coming  into  England  and 
abiding  here.  For  a  priest,  if  he  be  ordained  by  the  See  of 
Rome,  if  he  comes  not  here,  can  do  no  hurt;  but  it  is  his 
coming  and  abiding  here,  that  makes  him  the  subject  of  this 
punishment,  and  has  occasioned  this  man's  prosecution.  We 
shall  prove  that  this  Anderson  took  orders  from  the  See  of 
Rome,  whose  authority  constituted  him  a  priest,  we  shall 
prove  it  by  several  instances  and  steps ;  and  we  doubt  not  you 
will  take  that  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  government, 
for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation,  which  becomes  you, 
and  give  a  verdict  according  as  your  evidence  shall  lead  you. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode.  The  fact  is  this,  this  person  being  a 
subject  of  the  King's,  and  having  received  orders  from  the 
See  of  Rome,  that  is,  being  a  Romish  priest,  came  and  abode 
here  contrary  to  the  statute ;  not  that  his  priesthood  is  the 
crime,  no  it  is  his  being  a  subject  of  the  King's,  and  owning 
an  authority  from  abroad,  thereby  denying  the  authority  of  his 
own  Sovereign.  To  prove  this,  we  shall  call  Dr  Gates,  Mr 
Bedloe,  Mr  Dangerfield,  and  Mr  Prance.  What  know  you 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Mr  Daugeriield  ] 

Dangerfield.     What  I  do  know  against  himi 

Lord  Chief  Jttstice,     Yes,  for  being  a  priest 

Dangerfidd,     What,  that  particularly  1 

1  See  Vol.  X.  p.  183. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Yes,  that  particularly. 

DangerJidcL  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench,  .^ 
this  j)erson  took  occasion  to  speak  privately  to  me,  and  desired  etue 
me  to  go  into  his  room  :  he  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter  /)o»' 
from  Lady  Powis,  that  letter  was  burnt ;  but  the  next  letter  -^^ 
that  came  from  Lady  Powis  he  would  shew  me.  He  did ;  the 
contents  of  the  letter  were,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  Sir,  you 
must  desire  Willoughby  to  "  scour  his  kettle ;"  which  was  to 
confess  and  receive  the  sacrament,  to  be  true  to  the  cause. 
The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  went  into  Mr  Anderson's  chamber  to 
confession,  and  received  absolution.  He  sent  me  to  another 
})erson  to  receive  the  sacrament,  who  was  then  saying  mass. 
When  I  had  received  the  sacrament  and  returned  to  him, 
he  told  me,  he,  as  a  priest,  gave  me  free  toleration  to  go 
and  be  drunk,  and  drink  with  one  Stroude :  I  asked  him,  being 
something  scrupulous  in  the  matter,  whether  I  might  lawfully 
do  it,  having  just  received  the  sacrament]  he  told  me,  Yes, 
be  gave  me  authority,  being  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,     Were  you  a  Papist  then? 

Dangerjield,     Yes,  I  was. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,  You  went  to  confession  to  him,' and 
received  absolution  ? 

Mr  Belwood,  What  was  the  good  of  the  cause  that  he 
meant) 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode,     Give  an  account  of  the  whole  thing. 

Dangerjield,  I  was  employed  in  a  general  affair  for  the 
Catholics  :  to  endeavour  to  bring  over  Stroude  to  be  a  witness 
for  the  Lords  in  the  Tower,  to  invalidate  Mr  Bedloe's  testimony. 

Anderson,  Here  I  am  upon  my  life  and  death ;  all  the 
world  knows  me,  that  has  heard  of  my  name — 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  Pitiy  make  no  speeches ;  if  you  will 
ask  any  questions  you  may. 

Anderson.  No,  I  will  not.  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me ;  I 
perceive  you  have  a  pique  against  my  life,  and  it  may  be  I  am 
as  ready  to  give  it  as  you  are  to  desire  it ;  I  wish  that  all  the 
punishments  of  hell  and  damnation  may  come  upon  me,  if  ever 
I  opened  my  mouth  to  this  rogue  for  one  farthing,  or  about 
any  such  business  in  the  world. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  must  not  call  him  rogue  in 
open  court.  Let  us  have  that  respect  shewn  us  that  is 
fitting,  and  so  shall  you,  this  language  we  must  not  suffer. 

Anderson.  I  will  bring  all  the  prisoners  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison  to  testify,  I  desired  to  be  removed  to  Newgate, 
for  the  greatest  rogue  was  come  there  that  was  in  England. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  that  has  been  OTerrnkd 
already  in  the  case  of  Marahal,  who  is  in  the  same  condition: 
you  are  not  now  tried  for  the  same  fact  for  which  you  wen 
tried  before. 

Corker,  I  suppose  there  is  something  particular  in  my 
case ;  I  was  expressly  indicted  as  clerk,  one  that  received  orden 
from  the  see  of  Rome. 

Atr  Justice  Pemherton,     His  addition  was  clerk,  that  is  all. 

Lord  Chief  Jtcstice.  But  you  wore  not  charged  in  that 
indictment  for  this  fact. 

Corker.  I  pleaded  to  that  indictment  under  that  qualilica- 
tion  of  clerk. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  So  men  do  when  they  say  in  the 
indictment  labourer,  plead  to  it  in  that  qualification  ;  but  if  a 
man  plead  by  the  name  of  gent  the  question  is  not  whether  he 
be  a  gent,  or  no,  but  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the  fact  he  is 
indicted  for :  the  question  in  your  case  was  not  whether  you 
were  clerk  or  not,  but  whether  you  had  a  hand  in  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns.  If  the  jury  had  found  you  a  priest  at 
that  time,  it  had  been  a  void  linding,  more  than  they  wei'e  to 
enquire  of. 

Mr  Belwood.  He  was  told  so  at  that  time,  he  was  not 
tried  for  a  priest*. 

Mr  Justice  EUys.  After  you  have  pleaded,  you  may  urge 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Corker.     Then  1  say,  not  guilty. 

The  prisoners  were  all  placed  at  the  bar. 

Russel.  My  Lord,  I  have  been  confined,  I  have  not  had 
my  liberty,  till  within  these  two  or  three  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  then] 

Ihcssel  1  have  not  had  my  friends  to  come  to  n\e,  to 
advise  me  upon  what  account  I  was  to  be  tried. 

Capt,  HicJuirdson.  He  says,  ho  wanted  his  friends  to  advise 
for  what  he  was  to  be  tried. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why,  he  knows  he  is  to  be  tried  for  a 
Popibh  priest. 

Capt.  Jilchardson.     Here  is  one  says  he  is  sick. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  is  that] 

Capt.  Ricliardson.     Anderson. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  Then  he  must  have  a  chair  to  sit 
down  on. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice.  We  will  begin  with  the  sick  man 
Andei*son. 

Mr  Belwood.     The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Lionel  Anderson, 

1  See  ante,  p.  8iK). 
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Mr  Justice  Femberton.     This  must  not  be  suffered. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  may  ask  him  anj  questions. 

Andersan,     Who  ever  saw  you  with  me  ]     Somebody  mast 
see  you  with  me,  if  we  were  together,  as  you  say. 

Dangerjield.     One   Hill,   now   a  prisoner  in   the  King's 
Bench,  saw  me  several  times  go  into  his  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  anybody  by  when  you  confeased 
to  him? 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Confessions  use  to  be  in  secret 

Dangerjield,  No,  he  was  not  in  the  chamber,  but  he  saw 
me  go  in  often. 

Anderson,  Surely,  Mr  Dangerfield,  you  and  I  could  not 
be  so  well  acquainted,  but  somebody  or  other  must  take  notice, 
that  we  spoke  together  sometimes.  Now  if  you  can  ])rodaoe 
any  one  body  that  will  testify  it,  I  will  be  bound  to  be  hanged, 
and  say  no  more. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,  He  is  not  bound  to  bring  witnesses  to 
this  purpose.     He  swears  the  fact  charged  upon  you  positively. 

Dangerjield.  This  Hill,  my  Lord,  that  is  in  the  King's 
Bench,  has  made  oath  of  it  before  Mr  Justice  Foster. 

Anderson,  But,  this  one  thing  I  have  to  say  against 
this'  rogue ;  there  is  a  statute,  made  f^ince  his  Majesty's 
happy  restoration,  which  judges  what  shall  be  treason*  daring 
his  Majesty's  life :  and  after  enumerating  the  crimes,  and 
directing  that  the  offenders  "  shall  be  convicted  by  the  oaths  of 
two  lawful,'*  adds,  "and  credible  witnesses:"  as  if  the  prudence 
of  our  legislatoi^s,  which  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  measures 
the  subject's  future  safety,  by  past  practices,  judges  that  clause 
necessary,  "and  credible."  Since  the  statute  does  use  the 
word  (credible)  as  well  as  legal,  it  judges  both  would  be  very 
necessary.  Now  that  he  is  not  a  credible  witness  I  can 
prove — 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  is  he  not  credible]     Certainly  if 
he  be  legal  he  is  credible. 

Anderson.    No,  my  Lord,  that  does  not  follow.    First  the — 

Mr  Jiecorder.    It  is  not  his  time  to  make  this  sort  of  defence. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     He  should  have  done  it  before  the 
witness  was  sworn,  if  he  would  except  against  his  testimony. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    But  why  is  he  not  a  good  witness,  pray  I 

Anderson.     My  Lord,  a  man  pilloried  twice,  that  has  broke 
pi*ison  once,  and  committed  other  heinous  offences — 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  is  the  record  of  any  of  this  I 

Anderson,     I  will  prove  it.    That  gentleman,  Colonel  Man- 
sel,  whom  this  villain  would  have  involved  in — 

1  13  Car.  II.  c.  1,  see  ante,  p.  56. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  must  not  do  tlius,  abuse  persons 
'^th  words,  without  proof. 

Anderson.     What,  to  prove  it  is  day] 

3fr  Justice  Pemherton.     He  must  not  be  suffered  so  to  do. 

Anderson,  Why,  here  is  Captain  Richardson,  [taking  him 
%t  the  same  time  by  the  shouldei-s,]  knows  what  I  say  to  be 
"^rue :  come,  speak,  you  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with 
t^at  rogue,  (pointing  at  Dangei-field.)  [Captain  Richardson, 
laughing,  "  I  must  not  witness."]  My  Lord,  I  will  do  thus  no 
more  ;  indulge  a  little  to  my  innocency  and  infirmity. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  You  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
infirmity  upon  you. 

Anderswu  I  will  produce  Col.  Mansel,  whose  innocent  blood 
was  designed  to«be  shed  by  that  villain  ;  who  stood  then  with 
that  magnificent  title  of  King's  evidence ;  but  as  soon  as 
Colonel  Mansel  urged,  he  was  pilloried  twice,  our  worshipful 
King's  evidence  was  clapped  up,  and  Col.  Mansel  left  at  liberty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  that  record  here? 

Anderson,     I  have  not. 

Sir  John  Kelyng.     We  pray  we  may  go  on  then. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode,     Dr  Gates,  what  know  you  of  this  1 

Qfltes,     He  is  a  priest.     I  have  heard  him  say  mass  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  ? 

Anderson,  I  did  it ;  mass  is  no  proof  of  a  priest :  the 
statute  makes  a  difference  between  saying  mass,  and  being  a 
priest ;  it  punishes  priests  with  death ;  but  sa3ring  mass,  with  a 
mulct  of  200  marks,  and  a  year's  imprisonment. 

Gates,  I  have  been  at  confession  with  him  as  a  priest,  seen 
him  consecrate  the  sacrament,  and  I  have  seen  his  letters  of 
priest's  orders. 

L<yrd  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  wear  the  habit  of  a  priest  ? 

Oates,     Yes,  at  mass. 

Mr  Belwood,    Are  you  sure  you  saw  his  orders  as  a  priest  ? 

Oaies,     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Of  what  order  is  he  ? 

Oates,     A  Dominican  friar  he  is. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  can  you  say  to  that  ] 

Anderson,  I  can  say  enough ;  but  what  can  I  say  against 
the  King's  evidence]  your  Lordship  sees  this  makes  a  very 
fine  jingle,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  We  can  go  no  further  than  the  evi- 
dence. He  says,  You  are  a  Dominican  friar :  he  heard  you 
say  mass :  he  saw  you  consecrate  the  sacrament.  I  am  sure 
you  allow  none  but  a  priest  to  do  that. 

Anderson,     By  the  laws  of  England,  that  I  am  tried  upon  a 
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statute  which  makes  priesthood  a  crime.  Mr  Oates,  can  you 
prove  I  received  orders  from  the  see  of  Rome?  I  am  tried 
upon  a  penal  statute,  which  ought  to  be  construed  most  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr  Jiistice'  Pemherton,  Ask  him  any  questions,  this  is  not 
your  time  for  arguing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  We  must  do  with  you  as  we  have 
with  others,  and  will  with  the  rest.  If  you  mean  that  this 
statute  should  never  have  any  effect,  that  is,  that  the  priests 
shall  not  be  convicted  as  such,  unless  we  can  produce  witnenses 
that  saw  them  take  orders,  you  have  avoided  all  the  statute; 
but  if  it  be  plainly  proved,  you  have  done  the  acts  of  a  priest, 
those  that  none  are  allowed  of  to  do,  or  undertake,  but  a 
priest,  is  not  this  a  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  all  the  world, 
that  this  issue,  whether  you  are  a  priest,  or  not  a  priest,  is 
well  proved  % 

Oates.     T  saw  his  letters  of  orders. 

Anderson,     I  would  speak  a  little  to  what  you  say. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  You  may,  if  you  will,  ask  questions, 
but  it  is  not  your  time  to  dispute. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  You  must  not  invert  the  order  of  trials. 
When  a  witness  is  called,  he  must  give  his  evidence.  I^  you 
will  ask  him  any  questions,  you  may  do  it.  But  if  you  will 
observe  anything,  you  have  time  to  do  it  when  the  King's 
witnesses  are  all  heard. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,  Dr  Oates,  the  prisoner  did  not  under- 
stand what  you  said.  Did  not  he  confess  to  you  he  had 
orders  from  Rome  ? 

Oates.     Yes,  he  did  confess  so. 

Ijord  Chief  Just ke.     You  confessed  it  yourself. 

Anderson.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  I  did  not  come 
here  in  a  yellow  coat,  and  was  arraigned  for  a  fool,  and  not  for 
a  traitor  ?  if  I  am  a  priest,  that  I  should  tell  him  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  cannot  tell,  because  you  did  not 
put  it  on.     If  you  would  ask  him  any  questions,  do. 

Anderson.  Do  you  know  me  to  be  an  Englishman  ?  did  you 
see  me  take  orders  from  the  see  of  Rome  ? 

Oates,  You  said  you  were  an  Englishman,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  deny  you  are  an  Englishman  I 

Anderson,  I  am  not,  nor  no  man  is  to  be  tried  upon  a 
presumption;  it  is  but  a  conceit  in  law,mnd  penal  laws  are  to 
be  taken  strictly,  and  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Methinks  you  speak  very  like  an 
Englishman. 
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Mr  Bdwood.     We  now  call  Mr  Bedloe. 
Bedloe,     He  is  a  priest,  and  an  Englishman,  if  his  mother 
■  me  honest,  and  he  honestly  born ;  he  is  son  of  Mr  Anderson 
rf Oxfordshire,  a  gentleman  of  £200  or  £300  a  year;  I  know 
i  Urn  tnd  his  father  very  well. 

Anderson,     Could  I  but  apprehend  that  I   lay  under  so 
^|rait  a  guilt,  as  to  have  been  acquainted  with   so  great  a 
fiogue  as  this  fellow,  I  would  have  been  my  own  executioner, 
[Bdnot  have  waited  my  sentence  at  this  bar. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  him  well? 
Bedloe,     Very  well,  both  him  and  his  father. 
AndersoTi,     I  think  I  shall  prove  the  rogue  perjured  :  is  my 

Chief  Baron  in  the  court  ? 
Court,     Yes,  he  is. 

Anderson.     Why  then  my  father  has  the  honour  to  be  well 
iknown  to  his  Lordship,  who  knows  this  to  be  false. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Montague.     No,  no,  Mr  Bedloe,  he  is 
ft  gentleman's  son  of  quality  in  Lincolnshire. 

Lord  Chiif  Justice.     You   are  mistaken,  his  father  is  a 
,  linoolnshire  gentleman. 

Anderson.     And  yet  this  rogue  is  upon  his  oath;  but  indeed 
ftll  lua  life  is  full  of  such  mistakes. 

Bedloe,    The  Lord  Privy-Seal's  nephew  told  me  so. 
I^  Chief  Justice.     What  say  you  to  his  being  a  priest  ] 
Bedloe.    I  have  heard  him  say  mass. 
^  Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  ever  receive  the  sacrament 
fcomhiml 

BedS^    Never.     I  have  seen  him  administer  the  sacra- 
»«t,  in  a  priest's  habit. 

^'<^  Chief  Justice.     Where  1 

^^^woe.    At  the  Venetian  "resident's ;  I  am  sure  it  was  at 
•■M.of  the  ambassadors'  houses. 

Anderson.     This  is  so  unlikely,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
Mr  Justice  Peniberton.     Will  you  ask  him  any  questions  1 
Anderson.     Upon  my  salvation  I  never  saw  him  before. 
'**"'  Justice  Dolben.     It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  you  should 
■■J  wpon  your  salvation  you  never  saw  him  :  how  many  might 
*00ie  into  a  room,  and  you  not  see  them  while  you  are  at 

•^J^  Chief  Justice,     He  might  see  you,  though  you  did  not 
™^  •  he  might  come  in,  and  you  not  see  him. 
j"^  Justice  Atkyns.     Is  that  any  argiiment,  or  to  the  pur- 
P**»  *  contradict  the  evidence]  does  the  minister,  or  ought 
be  to  know  all  his  congregation  whilst  he  is  preaching  ? 

Anderson,    I   never  saw   him,  I   say.     I   will   give  you 
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but    one    argument,    which    is    called    Argumentum   eongrur 
entice, 

Mr  Jvstice  Jones.     Will  you  ask  liim  any  questions  ? 

Anderson,  To  what  purpose  will  it  be  for  me  to  ask 
him? 

Bedloe.  When  he  was  first  taken  I  was  not  stirring; 
but  while  I  was  making  ready  they  told  me,  there  was  one 
suspected  to  be  a  priest.  I  heard  him  speak  in  the  next  room, 
and  I  knew  his  voice,  and  said,  "That  is  Mr  Anderson.  I 
knew  his  tongue  before  I  saw  him/' 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  knew  him  very  well  then? 

Bedloe,  I  never  had  any  great  converse  with  the  man : 
when  he  was  taken  they  asked  me,  if  I  knew  anything  of  this 
man  about  the  plot  1  I  told  them.  No ;  but  he  was  in  orders 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  I  heard  him  say  mass  at  such  a 
place.  He  told  me,  "  I  have  been  in  orders,  but  I  revoked 
them,  and  turned  Protestant." 

Mr  Belwood,     Set  up  Mr  Prance. 

Prance,  I  have  heard  him  say  mass  several  times  at  Wild 
House;  and  he  has  given  the  sacrament  there,  and  I  have 
seen  him  take  confessions — 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     How  often  ? 

France,     Several  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Then  you  know  him  very  well  ? 

Prance,     Yes,  very  well. 

Anderson,     I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  he  has  seen  you. 

Anderaon.  I  will  bring  witnesses  to  prove,  that  I  never 
said  mass  at  Wild  House,  nor  went  to  the  chapel :  for  some 
would  needs  have  me  to  have  been  excommunicated  for 
writing  for  the  King's  temporal  jurisdiction  over  all  his  sub- 
jects (independent  of  the  Pope)  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  my  belialf  to  Sir  Clement  Armiger. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  have  you  known  liim  ] 

Prance.     Seven  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  often  have  you  seen  him  say 
mass  ] 

Prance,     A  dozen  times. 

Anderson,  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  have  the  im- 
pudence to  deny  what  this  worthy  gentleman  says.  Mr  Prance, 
dare  you  say  you  know  me  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Why,  wore  you  never  there] 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  Well,  well,  will  you  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions? 

Anderson,     Who  did  I  give  the  sacrament  to? 
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France.  A  whole  rail-full  has  been  at  the  sacrament  at 
a  time ;  several  people  I  have  seen  receive  it  from  him. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     Did  he  deliver  the  sacrament  to  you  ? 

Prance,     No,  I  commonly  received  at  Somerset  House. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode,     We  have  done,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Now  you  may  say  what  you  will. 

Anderson,  My  Lord,  all  the  world  knows  me,  and  I 
am  known  to  most  of  the  dignified  clergy  in  England :  my 
Lord  Biiihop  of  London,  Dr  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
sent  to  tell  me,  that  if  they  knew  of  my  trial  they 
would  be  here.  I  have  lain  under  an  ill  censure  for  scrib- 
bling and  writing  against  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  I  never  said  mass  in  any  popish  church 
these  ten  years ;  that  I  have  said  mass,  I  will  not  deny. 
I  wotild  not  tell  a  lie  to  save  my  own  life ;  nay,  nor  would 
I  tell  a  lie  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  greatest  villain 
upon  earth  ;  no,  not  that  rogue  [pointing  to  Dangerfield]. 
I  protest  there  is  not  one  word  true  that  has  been  sworn 
against  me,  but  what  Dr  Oates  has  said  concerning  my  saying 
mass.  I  would  not  deny  it  if  I  were  to  be  hanged  presently; 
and  is  not  that  a  great  evidence  of  my  innocence  and  sincerity  ? 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  I  am  guilty  of  what  I  am 
accused  for;  for  I  am  indicted  upon  a  penal  statute,  and 
three  things  must  be  proved  strictly  to  bring  me  within  that 
law :  first,  that  I  am  an  Englishman — 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    It  is  proved  you  are  from  Oxfordshire. 

Anderson,  No,  my  father  is  Lincolnshire,  and  my  Lord 
Chief  Baron  knows  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  I  know  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
there. 

Bedloe,     I  was  told  he  was  Oxfordshire. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  He  s})eaks  as  an  Englishman.  All 
the  world  knows  it  by  your  speech. 

Anderson,     I  know  my  father  is  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Why  do  you  deny  it  yourself? 

Anderson,  It  is  one  thing  to  deny  it,  and  another  thing  to 
have  it  proved  :  I  am  not  to  prove  it,  they  are. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  says  you  are  so. 

Anderson,  He  talks  like  a  parrot :  these  things  are  to  be 
ph>yed  strictly;  no  man's  life  is  to  be  taken  away  by  pre- 
snmption ;  which  is  but  a  conceit  in  law,  and  ought  not  to  over- 
throw that  maxim  of  law,  that  penal  laws  ought  to  be  taken 
most  strictly  in  fJEivour  of  the  prisoner :  I  ought  to  be  proved, 
CK^  literam,  within  the  law ;  and  that  according  to  the  statute 
made  since  his  Majesty's  happy  restoration,  by  two  lawful 
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and  credible  witnesses  \     I  suppose  the  gentlemen  of  the  jniy^ 
being  apprised  of  my  exceptions  to  these  witnesses,  n 
standing  give  credit  to  them,  whom  perhaps  they  would 
trust  for  sixpence  in  their  shops,  and  make  themselves 
compurgators;   and,  as  in  waging  law,  take  it  upon 
conscience,  that  what  these  rogues  say  is  true. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     They  do. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     If  these  things  are  not  well  p: 
nothing  will  be  proved. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,     Have  you  any  witnesses  to  call  t 
Mr  Justice  Pemherton,     K  you  will  call  any,  you  may. 
Anderson,     How  can  I  ?    I  did  not  know  of  my  trial  f 
Mr  Recorder  Jefferies,     If  you  will  send  for  any  wi 
the  Court  will  stay,  if  they  be  to  anything  material. 

Anderson,     Against  this  gentleman,  Mr  Dangerfield, 
all  the  prisoners  of  the  King's  Bench  are  witnesses. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Call  them,  and  name  them. 
Anderson,     Mr  Adderly,  Mr  Puller. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  would  you  send  fort 
Anderson,     Those  persons,   to  prove  I   had  a  prej 
against  this  man,  and  desired  to  be  removed  to  Newgate 
that  reason. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     The  question  is,  whether  yon  bt 
priest.     You  cannot  send  for  anyone  that  knows  you, 
will  say,  he  has  taken  you  for  a  priest  all  along. 

Anderson,     But  still  it  is  but  a  presumption,  not  a  prooC 
Mr  Justice  Dolben,     The  jury  is  to  judge  that. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  do  you  expect  for  proof! 
you  imagine  there  should  be  no  proof  to  convict  you  ap<Hi 
statute,  unless  we  produce  witnesses  who  actually  saw  you 
orders? 

Anderson,     Yes,  penal  statutes  are  to  be  taken  strictly. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  vain  would  you  make  the  k 
of  your  country  1     How  idle  a  thing  to  expect  any  poMil 
of  proof  to  convict  a  priest,  if  this  be  the  interpretation  of  tbt 
law,  that  no  man  should  be  convicted  by  a  jury  upon  tlni 
statute,  but  one  against  whom  two  witnesses  swore  mej  AT 
him  take  orders?    Where  can  we  find  such  witnesses) 

Anderson.     Admit  the  law  were  thus  evaded,  yet  Am 
would  be  no  inconvenience :  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  j 
delivered  about  nine  years  ago  to  the  King  and  Coundl, 
a  question  about  laws  against  the  Komish  recusants;  that 
law  was  only  made  in  terrorem. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.    Look  you,  sir,  you  must  not  talk  i 

^  18  Car.  IL  c.  1,  see  anie^  p.  58. 
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Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Will  you  arraign  the  judges  here) 

Lord  Chiff  Jtislice,  No,  no ;  the  King's  Counsel  did  very 
honestly  and  prudently  upon  that  matter:  for  said  Sir  John 
Kelyng,  It  is  very  true,  our  Kings  have  not,  since  this  law  was 
made,  put  the  statute  in  execution  unto  rigour,  till  you  your- 
selves occasioned  it :  but  still  the  law  was  a  good  law,  and 
absolutely  necessary  at  its  making,  as  necessary  as  the  preservar 
tion  of  the  Queen's  life,  and  the  quiet  of  her  dominions; 
now  it  is  become  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant  religion,  which  all  your  ai*ts  are  employed  to  under- 
mine ;  and  more  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  our  King's 
life,  against  which  your  contrivances  are  so  bent. 

Mr  Justice  Pemb&rton,  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  heard 
to  dispute  against  the  law,  and  say  it  is  a  void  law;  and 
scandalise  the  judges,  that  they  gave  it  for  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  only  in  terrorem  f 

Anderson.     No,  I  dispute  the  law. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  You  must  employ  your  time  other- 
wise, if  you  intend  to  be  heard. 

Anderson,  I  desire  these  things  may  be  proved  :  First,  that 
I  am  an  Englishman,  that  I  took  onlers  from  Rome,  that  I 
abode  here  contrary  to  the  statute,  which  things  in  this  penal 
statute  must  be  proved. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  have  proved  the  first  yourself  in 
your  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  he  knew  your 
fatheri  who  is  a  Lincolnshire  man. 

Anderson,  I  might  be  bred  and  bom  beyond  sea,  though 
my  &ther  was  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  you  will  give  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, a  little  proof  will  serve  the  jury's  turn,  hearing  you 
speflJc,  and  knowing  your  father  was  a  Lincolnshire  man. 

Anderson,  No  negative  can  be  sworn,  they  must  prove  the 
affirmative. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  will  turn  the  proof  upon  you  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,  A  reasonable  pi*oof  against  you,  with 
such  probability,  will  put  it  upon  you  to  disprove  it. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  If  you  have  any  witnesses  to  call 
the  Court  will  give  you  leave  to  stand  by  and  send  for  them ; 
if  you  continue  to  argue,  the  Court  will  give  their  directions 
to  the  jury. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  Court  will  do  you  all  the  justice 
that  can  be  expected.  If  you  have  any  material  witnesses, 
the  Court  will  have  patience  till  they  come;  you  must  be 
sure  they  are  material  witnesses^  for  we  will  not  lose  time 
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upon  a  bare  surmise.    If  it  be  only  to  prove  that  Mr 

was  never  in   your   company  in   the   King's   Bench,  it 

signify  nothing,  for  there  are  three  witnesses  without  him. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     Have  you  any  witnesses  to 
that  you  were  bom  beyond  sea,  or  anything  that  is  material, 
will  stay  for  them. 

Mr  Justice  EUys,  There  is  nothing  now  in  question, 
whether  you  be  an  Engli^ihman  and  a  priest ;  and  if  yon 
prove  that  you  are  not,  you  say  well.  But  I  think  you 
not  that  you  are  a  priest,  only  you  would  have  us  prove 
you  are  an  Englishman.  Your  speech  betrays  you,  and 
is  so  much  evidence  against  you,  that  I  have  not  heard  in 
any  case. 

Anderson,     I  have  been  a  man  always  countenanced  byl 
best  of  Kings,  and  his  Privy  Council ;  and  if  the  Pj 
had  not  been  dissolved,  I  had  been  protected  by  the 
ment :  if  your  Lordships  think  me  worthy  of  any  consid^ 
(as  I  have  been  a  man  that  has  given  several  testimonial' 
my  loyalty,  and  obedience  to  the  Grovemment)  I  desire 
Lordships  would   please   to   stay   till   you   know  the 
pleasura 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  know  where  you  must  apply ; 
self  for  that ;  we  are  upon  our  oath^,  and  so  is  the 
to  try  the  fact,  whether  you  be  a  priest ;  and  this  I 
tell  you,  and  I  must  say  to  you,  I  dare  appeal  to  your 
conscience,  whether  this  issue,  you  being  a  Romish  priest,  is  i 
as  plainly  and  evidently  j)roved,  to  tJie  satisfaction  of  all 
kind,  as  anything  can  be? 

Anderson,     But  it  is  all  .by  presumption  still. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  mi 
he  insists  upon,  are  two ;    first.  You   have   not   proved 
to  be  an  Englishman,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  a] 
to   such   as  knew  his  father  to   be  an   English   gentlemaij 
and  his  language,  his  tongue  betrays  him.     It  is  true,  sooi 
kind  of  evidence  is  to  be  given,  that  he  is  an  FnglifthmtW)] 
he  himself  tells  you,  that  he  is  bom  of  English  parents ;  b>l| 
it  is  a  foreign  matter,  that  he  should  be  bom  beyond 
And  if  it  were  so  really,  then  it  comes  on  his  side ;  if  he 
produce  any  witness,  he  says  something ;  otherwise  we  leate 
to  you,  whether  you  are  not  satisfied  in  your  conscienoM, 
hearing  him  speak,  and  understanding  who  his  father  was, 
he   is   an    Englishman.      The  next  thing  is   for  his  beiqg 
priest :  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  there  be  expected  a  plaii 
proof  than  has  been  given,  because  he  does  those  acts 
none  but  a  priest  does ;  says  mass,  consecrates  the 
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takes  confession,  gives  absolution,  all  this  proved  by  four  wit- 
nesses. 

Anderson,     The  clerk  at  mass  gives  absolution. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Does  or  can  any  but  a  priest  absolve  f 

Gates,  The  clerk,  that  serves  at  mass,  gives  pro /orma 
absolution  to  the  priest,  without  which,  the  priest  cannot 
approach  the  altar  ;  after  he  has  made  a  general  confession  for 
the  whole  congregation,  the  clerk  absolves  the  priest,  that  he 
may  absolve  the  congregation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Well,  the  fact  is  plain  upon  you ;  we 
must  never  expect  to  convict  a  priest  upon  this  statute,  if  such 
proof  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  He  acknowledges  that  Oates  heard 
him  say  mass. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Go  on  to  the  next. 

Hr  Belvx>od,  James  Corker  stands  indicted  for  high  treason, 
for  that  being  bom  within  the  King's  dominions,  and  made  a 
priest  by  authority  from  the  see  of  Rome,  traitorously  came 
and  abode  in  England,  contrary  to  the  law.  To  tliis  he  has 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode,  Dr  Oates,  pray  say  what  you  know  of 
Corker  being  a  priest. 

Oates,  He  said  mass  at  Somerset  House ;  before  the  pro- 
clamation and  declaration  in  1674,  against  the  Catholics,  he 
was  one  of  the  Queen's  priests,  he  is  a  Benedictine  monk ; 
I  have  heard  him  say  mass  at  the  Savoy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     In  a  priest's  habit  1 

Oates,     Yes,  I  have  seen  him  in  a  monk'd  habit. 

Corker.     When  I 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Have  you  ever  seen  him  give  tho  sacra- 
ment 1 

Oates,     Tes,  I  received  the  sacrament  from  him  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  ? 

Oates.     In  the  Savoy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  consecrate  the  sacrament  I 

Oates,     I  cannot  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  any  administer  the  sacrament  but 
priests? 

Oates,  They  are  in  orders  first.  And  it  is  against  the  laws 
of  the  church  for  any  but  priests  to  do  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     None  do  it  but  priests,  do  theyl 

Oates,  I  cannot  tell;  he  that  I  took  it  from,  I  always 
took  to  be  a  priest ;  besides,  I  saw  his  patent  to  be  Bishop  of 
London ;  they  do  not  make  them  bisho])s  before  they  be  priests. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  he  shew  it  you  1 
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Dates.     I  Raw  it. 

Mr  Juitice  Athjng.     From  whom  was  that  patent  1 
Oatea.     It  was  from  the  see  of  Home, 
Mr  Justiea  AlkyTis.     Under  what  seal  was  it? 
Dates.     I  cannot  tell  that. 

Lard  Chii^  Justice.     Well,  will  you  ask  him  anythingl 
Corker.     When  was  it  that  yoii  heiird  me  say  msfist 
Dates.     The  first  time  I  heard  him  say  muss  is  near  npca 
throe  years  ago ;  I  heai'd  him  say  mass  about  two  years  lul 
winter. 

Lord  Chi'/  Justice.  How  often  have  you  beard  ham  bj 
o,a,.l  I 

Gates.     Several  times ;  a  dozen  times  I  believe.  I 

Corkm:     Waa  there  anybody  with  you  when  you  beard  W  I 
Hay  mass  1  1 

Dates.    There  was  a  whole  church  full  at  Somerset  Honaa     ' 
Corker.     Can  you  nominate  any  in  particular  t 
Mr  Justice  Athjiis.     How  can  he  do  that  ?     He  says  tJicn 
was  a  whole  church  full 

Mr  Justice  Feinberton.  Will  you  ask  him  any  more  <]u» 
tioual 

Gorier.     No. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode.     Tlien  set  up  Mr  Bedloe. 
Beiiloe.     I  have  seen  him  wear  the  habit  of  a  Benedictine 
monk,  before  the  suppressing  the  convent  in  the  Savoy;  I  liave 
seen  him  confessing  several  people  in  Somerset  HouKe. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  gave  them  absolution  t 
Bedloe. ,    Yea 
Lord  Chief  Jualice.     Do   they  let  them  see   when  t 

oonfesa  1  

Bedloe.  They  confess  in  public,  but  they  speak  so  sofUy 
we  cannot  hear ;  the  whole  chapel  sometimes  may  be  full  uf 
people  confcwing. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistiee.     When  was  thisi 
Bedloe.     About  four  or  five  years  since,  when  Fntbor  £ 
thorn  was  there. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.    Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  i 
Father  Lathom'a  I 

Bedloe.     No,  I  never  saw  him  say  mass,  but  only  confeu. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  never  Bee  him  deliver  the 
sacrament  1 

Bedloe.     No,  my  Lord. 

Corker.  When  you  saw  me  in  my  habit,  was  it  when  J 
came  to  Father  Lathom's  } 

Bedloe.     It  waa  several  times,  with  several  of  tliem. 
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Corker,     Can  you  name  any  one  that  saw  me  at  that  time  ? 

Bedloe,     There  was  a  whole  chapel  full  of  Catholic& 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  That  is  no  great  matter  whether 
he  can  or  no. 

Mr  Justice  Athjns,     It  is  an  immaterial  question. 

Bedloe,  What  I  did  was  done  so  privately,  that  if  I  went 
from  Strand-bridge  to  the  monks,  I  either  took  a  boat  and  went 
by  water,  or  a  coach  and  went  round  about,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Mr  Beh/oood,     Mr  Fi-ance,  what  do  you  know  of  this. 

Prance,  I  have  heard  him  say  mass  at  Mr  Paston's  in 
Duke  Street. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  often  1 

Prcmce,     Never  but  once. 

Corker,     When,  sir] 

Prance,     It  may  be  two  years  ago. 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns,     That  is  another  plaoe  too,  Mr  Corker. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  anything  to  ask  him? 

Corker,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Corker,  I  never  in  my  life  said  mass  or  heard  confessions 
at  Somerset  House. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  say  you  to  Mr  Paston's  1 

Corker,  Nor  at  Mr  Paston's;  nor  ever  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  man,  nor  ever  saw  him  there  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     That  may  be. 

Corker,  I  likewise  protest,  that  I  never  said  mass  in  any 
public  place  since  I  was  born. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  may  be  you  count  not  Mr  Paston's 
a  public  place. 

Corker,  If  it  be  a  private  place,  then  I  should  know  who 
were  in  the  company,  and  who  were  admitted  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  No,  you  were  not  two  or  three  years 
ago  so  nice  and  cautious  whom  you  admitted  to  see  you  in  the 
exercise  of  what  you  call  your  religion ;  because  the  execution 
of  the  law  was  not  so  strict  as  now.  It  is  probable  you  were 
at  Mr  Paston's  house,  and  yet  knew  not  all  the  company. 

Corker,     But  I  never  said  mass  there. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Here  are  three  witnesses  against 
von,  do  you  think  your  bare  word  will  be  taken  against  their 
three  oaths? 

Mr  Recorder,  What  say  you  to  the  Savoy,  Mr  Corker  ? 
I  ask  you,  because  I  would  know  whether  you  can  speak  truth 
in  anything. 

Corker,  I  would  not  teU  a  lie,  though  I  should  thereby 
save  my  life :  I  protest  before  Qod  and  the  court,  I  never  said 
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tnass  or  heard  confessions  at  Somerset  House  nor  at  Mr  Pastaii'!. 
As  to  the  Savoy,  aeeing  I  will  be  sincere,  I  will  only  say,  thM 
as  my  denial  will  not  clear  me,  so  I  beg  I  may  not  be  mf  ^^H 

Lord  Chiff  Jualice.     One  liaa  sworn  it.  ^^| 

Corker.     It  ia  only  Oates,  my  Lord.  ^B 

Lord  Chief  Jusliee.  Well,  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Juiy,  you  hear 
what  is  proved  against  him  by  thi-eo  witnesses,  that  tiey  beard 
liim  say  mass  and  receive  confessions,  and  deliver  tbe  sacmtneiiL 
They  till  you  of  what  order  he  was,  that  they  saw  him  do  the 
acts  of  a  priest. 

Corker.  I  appeal  to  all  the  world  that  ever  came  to 
Somerset  House,  whether  ever  any  one  he^rd  me  any  man 
there? 

Mr  Selwood.  "William  Msrshal,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
stands  indicted  for  high  IrcAsoo.  The  offence  is  not  for  being  a 
priest ;  but  that  being  bom  an  Englishman,  within  the  King's 
dominions,  and  having  received  ordei-a  from  Rome,  against  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  came  and  abode  here. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode.     Dr  Oatea. 

Lord  Chief  Jutliee.  What  can  you  say  to  Mr  M^arslud's 
being  a  priest  ? 

Oalee.  I  have  heard  him  say  mass  in  the  Savoy,  I  hare 
seen  him  in  that  posture  priests  are  in  when  they  give  abaolif 
tion. 

Lord  Chief  Jti^lke.     Have  you  seea  him  in  a  priest's  1 
aay  masal 

Oates.     Tes,  in  his  habit  as  a  Benedictine  monk. 

Mr  Juatiee  Jones.     Did  ymi  see  him  give  the  sacramentl 

Oates,     Yea,  and  consecrate  the  host. 

Mr  Jualice  Janes.     Well,  have  you  anything  to  ask  him  1 

Mar»ltal.     When  waa  thisl 

Oatei.     1  have  known  him  these  three  years  to  be  ft  priest 

Marshal.  That  ia  a  year  longer  than  you  knew  me  at  the 
trial 

Oates.     It  is  a  great  while  since  that  trial.  ^_ 

Lord  Chief  Justine.     Ay,  that  ia  a  good  while  ago.  ^^| 

Marghal.     But  where,  Mr  Oates,  and  when  1  ^H 

OaUe.      At  the  Savoy.  '^H 

Marahal.     Whenl 

Oatee.     Within  the  compass  of  three  years,  several  times. 

Marshal.  How  does  that  alford  me  any  occasion  of  defencal 
I  can  make  no  plea,  unless  he  ascei-taina  time.  _ 

Mr  Juetiee  Pemherton.     It  ia  good  evidence  withoat  < 
fining  himself  to  precise  time. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,  He  says  a  dozen  times  within  that 
compass. 

Marshal,     But  why  does  he  not  name  some    particular 
time ;  unless  he  names  the  time,  how  is  it  possible  for  to  duh   ^ 
prove  him  I  •  2 

Lord  Chief  Justice,   He  tells  you  many  times  in  three  years. 

Marshal     But  when  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Why,  within  three  years. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     What  if  he  could  tell  you  when  ? 

Marshcd,  Let  him  name  the  day,  then  we  could  disprove 
him ;  let  him  name  the  day,  and  if  I  do  not  disprove  him,  I 
will  be  hanged. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    You  ask  an  improper  question. 

Mr  Justice  Feniberton.     He  is  not  bound  to  name  the  day. 

Oaies,     Well,  I  will  pitch  upon  a  day  now. 

Marshal,     When  was  it  1 

Gates,     Several  times  last  summer  was  twelve-month. 

Marshal,     What,  before  the  plot  1 

Gates,  Several  times  in  that  summer  before  the  plot  was 
disoovered ;  and  several  times  the  winter  before,  when  I  came 
over  from  Spain. 

Marshal,  Did  you  hear  me  say  mass  before  you  went  over 
to  Spain) 

Gates,     Tes,  I  did. 

Mr  Behoood,     Mr  Bedloe. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode,     What  do  you  know  of  Mr  Marshal. 

Bedloe,     I  know  a  great  deal  of  him.  A 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  of  his  being  a  priest  ? 

Bedloe,  I  have  seen  him  in  his  habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  the  Savoy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Have  you  heard  him  say  massi 

Bedloe,  No,  but  he  has  been  preparing  to  take  confes- 
sions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  he  own  himself  to  be  a  priest) 

Bedloe,  He  was  in  the  habit  of  a  priest,  but  I  never  saw 
him  execute  any  ])art  of  the  office  of  a  priest. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Did  you  hear  him  declare,  he  was 
going  to  take  confession  ] 

Bedloe,  The  monks  have  said  when  he  has  been  gone, 
that  he  went  to  take  confessions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Have  you  ever  heard  him  own  himself 
to  be  a  priest,  or  say,  be  was  going  to  take  confession  1 

Bedloe,  No ;  but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  monk's  habit,  and 
within  half  an  hour  he  was  iu  a  secular  habit :  for  when  they 
went  abroad  they  took  confessions  in  their  secular  habit  1 
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maas  or  heard  confeasiona  at  Someraet  House  nor  at  Mr  Poataa^ 
Aa  to.  tbe  Savoy,  seeing  I  will  be  eincere,  1  will  only  say,  tbu 
HB  my  denial  will  not  clear  me,  so  1  beg  I  may  not  bo  niy  own 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     One  liaa  sworn  it. 

Corker.     It  is  only  Gates,  my  I-ord. 

Lord  Chief  Jugtice.    Well,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  youLotf 
whftt  is  proved  against  him  by  three  witneseM's,  that  they  beivia 
him  sftj  meisa  and  receive  conieRsiona,  and  ilcliver  tbe  sacranMrijI 
They  t«ll  you  of  what  order  he  was,  that  they  saw  him  do  4fl 
acta  of  a  priest.  "^ 

Corker.  I  appeal  to  all  the  world  that  ever  came  to 
Somereet  House,  whether  ever  any  one  heard  me  say  tuus 
there 1 

Mr  hdwood.  "William  Marshal,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
Btands  indicted  for  high  treason.  The  offence  is  not  for  being  a 
priest ;  but  that  being  bom  an  Englishman,  within  the  Kin{^s 
dominiona,  and  having  received  orders  from  Rome,  against  the 
lawB  of  the  kingdom,  he  came  and  abode  here. 

3£r  Serjmnt   Strode.     T>r  Oatea. 

Lord  Ckuf  Jvstux.     What  can  you  aay  to  Mr  Mara] 
being  a  priest  1 

Oatee,     I  have  heard  him  sny  mass  in  the  Savoy,  I 
aeen  him  in  that  posture  priosts  are  in  when  they  give  nbaolo' 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  yon  seen  him  in  a  priest's  Ii 


OaUs.     Yes,  in  his  habit  as  a  Benedictine  monk. 

Mr  Jiutiea  Jonet.     Did  you  see  him  give  the  sacramuiri 

Oates.     Yea,  aod  consi.'erat*  the  host. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Well,  have  you  anything  to  a&k  him  I 

Marshal.     Wlen  was  thia  % 

Oatea.     I  have  known  him  these  three  years  to  be  a  priett. 

Marshal.     That  is  a  year  longer  than  you  knew  me  ab'4f 
trial. 

Oates.     It  ia  a  great  while  since  that  trial. 

Lord  Chief  Jutt ice.     Ay,  that  ia  a  good  while  ago. 

Marshal.     But  where,  Mr  Oates,  and  when  I 

Oates.     At  the  Savoy. 

Marshal.     Wheni 

Oates.     Within  the  compass  of  three  years,  several  t        

Marshal.    How  does  that  afford  me  any  occasion  of  defoaosl 
I  can  make  no  plea,  unless  be  ascertains  time. 

Mr  Justice  PeTiiberton,     It  ia  good  evidence  without  con- 
fining himself  to  precise  time. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  says  a  dozen  times  within  that 
compass. 

MarahoL  But  why  does  he  not  name  some  particular 
time ;  unless  he  names  the  time,  how  is  it  possible  for  to  dis- 
prove him  ?  • 

Lord  Chief  Justice.   He  tells  you  many  times  in  three  years. 

Marshal     But  when  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Why,  within  three  years. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     What  if  he  could  tell  you  when  7 

Marshal,  Let  him  name  the  day,  then  we  could  disprove 
him ;  let  him  name  the  day,  and  if  I  do  not  disprove  him,  I 
will  be  hanged. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    You  ask  an  improper  question. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     He  is  not  bound  to  name  the  day. 

Oaies,     Well,  I  will  pitch  upon  a  day  now. 

Marshal,     When  was  it  7 

Oates,     Several  times  last  summer  was  twelve-month. 

Marshal,     What,  before  the  plot  1 

Oales,  Several  times  in  that  summer  before  the  plot  was 
difloovered ;  and  several  times  the  winter  before,  when  I  came 
oyer  from  Spain. 

Marshal,  Did  you  hear  me  say  mass  before  you  went  over 
to  Spain) 

Oaies,     Yes,  I  did. 

Mr  Behoood,     Mr  Bedloe. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode,     What  do  you  know  of  Mr  Marshal. 

Bedloe,     I  know  a  great  deal  of  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  of  his  being  a  priest  ? 

Bedloe,  I  have  seen  him  in  his  habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  the  Savoy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Have  you  heard  him  say  mass? 

Bedloe,  No,  but  he  has  been  preparing  to  take  confes- 
sion& 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  he  own  himnelf  to  be  a  priest) 

Bedloe,  He  was  in  the  habit  of  a  priest,  but  I  never  saw 
him  execute  any  ])art  of  the  office  of  a  priest. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Did  you  hear  him  declare,  he  was 
going  to  take  confession  1 

Bedloe,  The  monks  have  said  when  he  has  been  gone, 
that  he  went  to  take  confessions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Have  you  ever  heard  him  own  himself 
to  be  a  priest,  or  say,  he  was  going  to  take  confession  1 

Bedloe,  No ;  but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  monk's  habit,  and 
within  half  an  hour  he  was  in  a  secular  habit :  for  when  they 
went  abroad  they  took  confessions  in  their  secular  habit  1 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  often  have  you  seen  him  in  a 
monk^s  habit. 

Bedloe,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  were  more  thanonoe; 
I  asked,  Where  is  our  father  going  ? 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     And  what  said  they  to  you  \ 

Bedloe,     Going  to  take  confessions. 

Mr  Justice  DoJhen,  Have  not  you  been  confessed  by  Maiahal! 
.  Bedloe,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  say  you  to  him,  will  you  vk 
him  any  questions  ] 

Marshal.     I  do  not  need  to  ask  any  questions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  shall  be  observed  for  yon,  if  'i 
be  to  your  advantage.  K  you  have  anything  to  say  for  joo^ 
self,  pray  speak  it 

Marshal.  If  there  be  but  one  witness,  what  need  I  mb 
any  defence  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  say  you  to  Mr  Oates^s  tat 
mony? 

Marshal.  As  for  Mr  Oates,  if  your  Lordship  will  Irat  !■•• 
mise,  that  it  shall  not  prejudice  me,  as  to  the  point  of  btTOf 
but  one  witness,  I  have  much  to  say  for  myself:  but  I  think  I 
need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  it. 

Sir  John  Kelyng.  Were  not  you  here  when  Marahftl  v* 
tried  for  the  plot  ? 

Bedloe.     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Peniberton.  You  must  not  ask  him  any  qntf- 
tions  about  that. 

Marslud.  I  say,  if  your  Lordship  will  but  grant,  that  tfc» 
witnesses  may  have  free  access,  and  go  away  safe- 


Bedloe.     I  believe  the  Court,  upon  his  trial,  was 
that  he  was  in  orders,  received  from  the  Church  of  Home. 

Sir  John  Kelyng.  Swear  Mr  Prance.  What  did  you  hfltf 
him  say  at  his  last  trial  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     This  is  hard  evidence  truly. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  If  he  would  do  it  voluntarily  of  hinadt 
he  might,  we  did  not  ask  him  the  question. 

Prance.  My  Lord,  I  stood  just  by  him  when  he  itoodit 
the  bar,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  Mr  Corker,  "  Though  we  •!• 
priests,  this  does  not  reach  us.'' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     But  is  this  good  evidence  f 

Prance.     I  heard  him  say  he  was  a  priest. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.    We  all  heard  him  say  aa 

Mr  Justice  Atkyns.  I  dare  say  none  of  the  Court  adnd  bin 
the  question. 

Marslial     I  was  not  asked,  nor  had  any  oooasioii,  and  cer 
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tainly  I  should  not  pick  an  occasion  to  condemn  myself 
Besides,  there  must  be  proof  against  a  man,  or  his  confession 
will  not  make  liim  guilty. 

Mr  Justice  FemherUm,  I  would  not  have  you  too  sure  of 
that. 

Marshal,  If  a  man  confess  at  another  time,  without  proof 
against  him  that  will  not  do. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  I  believe  the  jury  will  take  your 
own  confession. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  not  be  over-confident  of  that^  for 
we  have  memories  too  as  well  as  you. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  You  are  not  belied  by  Mr  Prance, 
I  believe,  Mr  Marshal 

Mr  Justice  Ellys,  If  he  has  confessed  it,  that  is  proof 
enough. 

Sir  John  Kelyng,  Swear  Mr  Dugdale.  You  were  at  the 
last  trial :  can  you  remember  anything  of  this  ? 

Dugdale,  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  I  heard  him 
own  that  he  was  a  priest. 

Sir  John  Kelyng.     Then  say  what  you  can  for  yourself 

Marshal,  My  Lord,  I  have  only  one  material  witness 
against  me.  They  say  I  said  so ;  if  I  did  say  so,  I  must  say 
it  to  the  Court ;  and  if  it  was  to  the  Courts  it  must  be  upon 
some  question  asked  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  must  not  say  so;  I  am  afraid  if 
you  appeal  to  the  Court,  it  will  do  you  no  good. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  It  is  plain  that  you  are  so  free  of  your 
discourse,  that  you  might  say  things  that  were  not  pertinent. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  is  not  proper  for  the  Court  to  give 
evidence*;  if  we  did  we  should  do  you  little  service  in  this 
matter. 

Marshal,  I  believe  I  shall  receive  all  justice  from  the  Court. 
I  have  experienced  it  already.  As  to  the  present  testimony 
against  me,  only  Mr  Oates  is  a  material  witness;  no  one 
else  swears  they  ever  saw  me  officiate  or  perform  the  duty 
of  a  priest.  As  for  Mr  Oates,  he  says  he  heard  me  say 
mass  several  times  the  summer  before  tbe  plot.  Mr  Oat€» 
said  he  was  present  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Sir  William 
Waller,  though  he  was  pleased  to  forget  other  things,  yet 
remembered  that,  and  testified  that  he  saw  me  in  June,  July, 
and  August  I  humbly  conceive,  if  he  heai'd  me  say  mass  at 
any  time  in  that  summer,  it  must  be  in  one  of  those  three 
months.     Was  it  in  any  one  of  them  ? 
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April  from  St  Omei% 
r  mass  one  time  befoi* 
1  went  again,  and  heard  him  say  it  several  times  aft«r,  wliidl 
was  about  the  middle  of  June,  I  tbiok. 

Marahat.  If  this  houourable  court  will  Lut  promia^ 
that  the  witnesses  that  come  hither  shall  come  and  go  ati 
I  believe  there  are  witneases  that  may  contradict  Dr  OaU& 

Lord  Cftief  JvMiee.     What  can  your  witnesses  proTet  y< 
must  not  make  bargains  with  the  001111, 

Mr  Justice  PemberUm.     Why  should  you  suspect  that 
witnesses  should  not  go  free  1 

Mara/iol.     Because  some  have  received  great  abuses. 

Mr  JuvtieB  Atkins.     It  wtia  bo  Eaid,  but  not  made  out. 

Mr  Jtislice  PenAerton.  Tliere  was  only  one  person,  tin 
came  here,  and  affirmed  ho,  but  he  did  not  prove  it. 

Mr  Recorder.  And  the  Court  said  they  should  be  putusbi 
that  did  it. 

Lord  Chief  Juitiee.  The  witnesses  none  of  them,  tlmt 
know  of,  were  abused. 

BecUos.  It  was  only  the  King's  witnesses  that  luive  bei 
abused. 

Lord  CM'/ Justice.    What  can  your  witneMes  prove  t 

Marshal.  He  came  over  the  2ith  of  April,  and  I  oi 
prove  that  from  the  beginning  of  April,  to  the  end  of  Jnl/i 
I  was  not  within  threescore  miles  of  London. 

Oaies.    As  to  his  officiating  tis  a.  priest,  I  canaot 
positively  as   to  the  time,  but  I  think  in  last  summer 
twelTemonth. 

jlfr  J-ualice  Dolben.  He  snys,  he  thinks  he  did  once  n 
that  time,  but  he  is  siu'e,  that  be  saw  you  severul  times 


Manhal.     But  what  part  of  the  si 

Oatea.     From  the  time  of  ray  coming  c 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Plot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  was  it  that  you  heai-d  him  fira 

Oaten.  When  I  heard  him  first  was  in  the  year  1671 
befoi-e  I  went  to  Spain  :  I  went  away  in  the  moutli  of  Aprl 
and  I  am  sure  be  said  miiss  before  I  went  to  Spiun ;  ui 
when  I  came  back  again  in  the  winter,  I  came  in  Novembtf 
town  about  ten  days,  aud  then  went  to  the  Savt 
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MonhaL    And  he  heard  me  say  mass  before  he  went  over  ? 

Oaie$.     Yes. 

Manhal.     Mr  Oates  will   confess   himself,    he    was   but 

f\j  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Bome  a  little  while  before 
Mwent. 

Oaites,  I  was  reconciled  to  the  church  on  Ash- Wednesday, 
and  I  went  in  April  following. 

MarshoL     Where  did  you  hear  me  say  mass  then  ? 

Oates.     In  the  Savoy,  at  that  time,  before  I  went  to  Spain. 

MarshaL  Do  you  pretend  to  have  known  the  Savoy  ever 
bebre  your  coming  back  again  1 

Oates.     Yes,  1  do. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,     He  swears  it. 

MarshaL  So  he  does,  but  he  cannot  prove  it.  Mr  Oates 
'Mme  over  in  the  com})any,  as  he  says,  of  Mr  Thimbleby 
^  Mr  Hitchcock,  and  by  his  means  he  got  commended 
Id  be  received  into  the  onler  of  the  Benedictines,  he  was 
tten  sent  to  Mr  Pickering  in  order  to  it ;  now,  my  Lord,  is  it 
■vdible  that  Mr  Oates  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  Savoy 
kfore  he  had  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hitchcock,  which  was 
then  he  came  from  Spain,  should  hear  me  say  mass  before  he 
iiBiit  thither  1 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.    All  this  is  but  a  storv  to  the  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  a  wild  inference  do  you  make 
horn  this  unintelligible  business  ? 

Marshal.     Mr  Oates  says  so  himself. 

Mr  Ju4iiice  Dolben.  We  all  know  you  said  mass  so  openly 
ill  the  Savoy,  that  any  people  whatsoever  might  come,  and  you 
fid  not  know  who  they  were. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Though  he  was  not  one  of  your  order, 
fet  he  might  know  you. 

Marshal.  To  my  knowledge  there  were  never  three  masses 
Hid  in  the  world  at  the  Savoy. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     The  world  knows  the  contrary. 

Marshal.  Let  Mr  Oates  be  positive  in  anything,  and  we 
tin  disprove  him. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  He  has  gone  as  near  it  as  is 
^eecnsary ;  he  tells  you,  after  his  reconciliation,  before  he  went 
io  Spain. 

Marshal.  But  I  said,  he  could  not  be  at  the  Savoy  before 
M  WIS  acquainted  there,  I  can  bring  witnesses  to  prove,  that 
[  iras  not  then  at  the  Savoy ;  but  will  these  witnesses  do  me 
iDj  good! 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  will  they  prove  ? 

MarshaL    That  all  the  summer,  from  the  beginning  of  April 
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to  the  end  of  the  summer,  I  was  in  the  country,  threeeoon 
miles  from  London. 

Gates,  I  am  not  so  positive  in  that,  but  as  near  as  I 
remember,  before  I  went  to  Spain  again.  Tour  Lardshipi 
all  know  that  I  was  not  so  positive  as  to  any  one  time;  bit 
the  summer  before  the  plot  broke  out,  I  heard  him  say  una 
several  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Now  he  is  positive  that  he  saw  yon 
say  mass  in  the  summer  before  the  plot  was  discovered.  Dm 
substance  of  his  deposition  was  your  saying  mass,  the  time  ii 
not  material :  he  tells  of  a  many  times  within  that  compa& 

Marshal,     How  shall  I  disprove  that  1 

Mr  Recorder.  He  has  given  you  one  particular  time  fro* 
Ash- Wednesday,  when  he  was  reconciled  to  Rome,  till  he  weal 
to  Spain  in  April. 

Marslkol.  If  he  names  times,  then  I  am  able  to  dii^n 
him :  and  he  did  name  one,  but  when  he  saw  me  offer  to  pron 
by  witnesses,  that  I  was  not  then  in  town,  he  goes  of 
from  it. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  It  is  impossible  for  witnesses  to  be 
positive  to  a  day,  a  week,  or  such  a  thing. 

Mr  Justice  Ellys,  How  is  it  possible  to  be  so,  unless  it  be 
a  thing  that  he  had  taken  particular  notice  of,  as  to  iateod 
to  swear  to  it,  and  give  evidence  about  it  afterwards:  notfi 
I  believe  Dr  Oates  at  that  time  had  no  thoughts  of  gi^ 
evidence  as  to  any  such  matter ;  but  this  he  is  positive  iOf 
that  he  heard  you  say  mass  at  the  Savoy. 

Marshal,  If  Mr  Oates  had  said  he  had  seen  me  offidate 
at  Somerset  House  or  Wild  House,  it  might  have  been  some- 
thing like ;  but  at  the  Savoy  it  is  known,  that  none  are  kt 
in  but  friends,  nor  could  Mr  Oates  come  in,  but  upon  a  }Mtf^ 
ticular  acquaintance. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  does  that  appear  so? 

Marshal,     By  those  that  live  in  the  house. 

Mr  JvAiice  Femberton.  You  must  not  spend  the  Courts 
time  in  this  manner  of  discourse :  if  you  have  any  witnessei 
that  you  think  are  material,  pray  call  them. 

Ma/rslval,  Here  is  the  house-keeper  herself,  that  will  witnea 
that  she  never  saw  Mr  Oates  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  the  great  Turk  had  come  there 
with  a  pair  of  beads  and  a  crucifix,  you  would  have  let  him 
come  in :  but  in  the  mean  time,  Mr  Oates,  you  have  given  hitt 
a  pretty  compass  of  time,  whereby  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
disproving  what  you  say;  and  you  give  him  one  particQltf 
short  time;   but  can  you  give  any  time   afterwards  in  the 
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sammer  you  speak  of,  within  any  month,  or  two,  or  three; 
because  you  say  at  several  times  ? 

Oatea,  I  cannot  be  positive,  but  I  will  tell  you,  one  time 
was  the  Sunday  before  they  held  their  conspiracy,  wliich  was, 
I  verily  believe,  the  Sunday  before  the  21st  of  August. 

Lord  Chiff  Jfisiice,     Do  you  believe  it  was  in  August  f 

OcUes.  Yes,  I  do,  and  confine  myself  to  the  month  of  August. 
I  was  acquainted  with  Mr  Pickering  soon  after  my  being 
reconciled ;  and  went  with  him  several  times  to  the  Savoy. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  What  do  you  talk  of  one  Hitchcock, 
and  I  know  not  whom;  he  was  acquainted  with  Pickering 
before. 

MarahaL     When,  my  Lordi 

Lord  Chirf  Justice,     Presently  after  he  was  reconciled. 

Marshal,  Well,  but  you  pretend  now,  that  since  you  came 
over  here  you  were  in  the  Savoy ;  had  you  a  key  to  get  in? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  He  was  reconciled  on  Ash- Wednesday, 
he  went  in  April  to  Spain. 

Marshal,     Here  is  Ellen  Rigby. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Well,  what  would  you  have  with  her? 

MarshaL  Did  she  ever  see  Mr  Oates  the  summer  before 
last? 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Do  not  lead  your  witness  with 
such  questions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  Mr  Oates  f 

Righy.  I  have  seen  him  when  I  saw  him  come  to  ask 
charity  of  Mr  Pickering. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  often  1 

Righy,     Twice  or  thrice. 

L^rd  Chief  Justice,     What  time  in  the  summer? 

Rigby.     I  cannot  say ;  I  saw  him  last  summer  year. 

Oates,  Why  then  did  not  this  woman,  when  she  knew 
this  evidence  that  would  lay  a  blemish  upon  me,  come  and 
give  it  for  Pickering,  to  have  saved  him  ? 

Mr  Justice  DoVben,  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  this 
woman  this  question;  whether  she  ever  heard  you  say 
mass? 

Maxslud.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  if  she  says  she  has,  I 
will  be  hanged  without  any  more  ado. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  Then  you  are  sure  your  proselytes  will 
say  anything  you  would  have  them. 

Marshal.  I  myself  am  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  Savoy,  in  a 
manner. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Is  he  not  acquainted  with  the 
Savoy? 
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I        High}/.     Tes,  ho  was  thoro  one  month  when  Pickering 
'taken. 

Marshal.     Pray  nak  her  whether  ever,  before  Mr 
went  over,  she  saw  hitn  in  tlie  tjavoy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  shall  have  your  question  ailrai 
but  do  you  think  you  can  l>tiild  upon  that ;  if  slia  did  not  ■ 
him,  he  did  not  see  youl  Did  you  ever  sec  Dr  Oatca  thi 
betwixt  March  and  Ajiril,  before  he  went  over  into  Spain  t 

Sight/.    No,  there  wan  uobtHly  in  tlie  housie  but  Mr  PicketiR 

Lord  Chif/  Juatiea.     Waa  diiieb  never  said  iu  the  bouse  I 

Bigby.     While  hur  Majt^sty'a  servants  were  in  tbe  houses 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  mass  never  said  since  in  i 
house! 

Jiighy.     Never  since  I  came  out  of  it,  a  twelvemonth  aga 

Mr  Jiutice  Pemimrlon.  Was  not  niusa  said  three  or  £i 
years  ago  there  1 

liigby.     Not  in  our  house,  I  lived  but  in  one  house. 

Mara/ml.  I  cull  her  to  know,  whether  Dr  OatFs  waa  tlie 
What  I  insist  upon;  that  none  is  let  in  tlirre  to  hear  mi 
but  those  that  have  some  particular  acquaintance  and  intimi 
in  the  houae. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     She  only  speaks  to  one  pnrticuUr  p 
of  the  house ;  she  cannot  say  but  uiasa  was  said  in  the  other 
parts. 

Jlighy.     No  mass  was  said  there,  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  no  mass  said  hut  iu  tliat  par- 
ticular house  you  lived  ia  I 

Bigby.     I  cannot  say  tliat. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  But  the  question  is,  whether  ever  you, 
Mr  Oates,  saw  him  say  ma^s  in  this  woman's  house  t 

Oalet.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  this  wom&D  In  all 
nay  life,  before  the  triiil. 

MoTs/tal.     He  came  thei-e  under  a  dis^ised  name. 

Lord  CKi^  Justice.  Ho  tells  you  ho  went  along  trith 
PiokertDg. 

Oafes.     Pickerinjt  served  the  mass. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  Well,  call  your  witnesses,  if  you  have 
any  other. 

Marshal.  I  can  prove  I  was  out  of  town  the  whole  suiu- 
raer,  from  the  beginning  of  Ajiril  to  the  end  of  the  summer  r 
but  if  Mr  Oates  will  not  stand  to  any  time,  I  cannot  be  able  to 
disprove  him :   but  tlien  I  wiU  only  ofier  one  or  two  things 

Lord  Chiff  Jtutice.    When  did  you  come  to  London !  la 

August  I 
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MarthaL  I  came  the  middle  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  which 
begins  August  24th. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     So  it  was  the  latter  end. 

Mr  Justice  Pembertan,  If  you  have  any  witnesses,  call 
them,  do  not  spend  the  court's  time  in  vain. 

MarskaL  The  only  material  witness,  apfainst  me,  was  a 
witness  against  me  iQ  my  last  trial :  I  do  conceive,  that  being 
found  not  guilty  then,  that  witness  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
perjured. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     That  is  a  false  deduction,  Mr  Marshal. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  is  a  strange  inference  you  make  :  do 
yon  thiok  every  witness  perjured,  because  the  jury  do  not  6nd 
according  to  what  he  says?  He  is  not  perjured,  for  he  may 
swear  true,  and  the  jury  not  believe  him. 

MarskaL  I  ground  it  upon  what  my  Lord  Jones  said  to 
the  jury  that  sat  upon  Coleman ;  who  at  their  going  out  told 
them,  either  they  were  to  find  him  guilty,  or  bring  in  two  men 
perjured  ^  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  finding  of  the  jury 
contrary  to  the  evidence,  made  them  perjured;  and  none  of 
the  court  opposed  him. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     What  then  ? 

MarehoL  If  this  were  the  sense  of  the  whole  court,  that 
a  man  must  either  be  found  guilty,  or  the  witnesses  perjured, 
that  is  my  case,  and  he  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  See  how  unconsequentially  you  talk : 
the  court  might  say,  you  must  believe  these  men  perjured,  if 
they  swear  a  positive  thing  and  you  find  it  not ;  but  if  you 
make  use  of  it,  that  therefore  they  are  perjured,  it  is  false,  for 
they  are  not  till  they  be  convicted  upon  record  :  though  the 
jury  do  not  believe  them,  they  may  swear  true. 

Ma/rehaX,     It  \&  true. 

liord  Chief  Justice,     Then  you  make  no  inference  from  it 

Ma/TBlioL  I  am  before  the  same  court  I  was  before,  before 
the  selfsame  judges,  who  know  that  upon  my  tiial  he  was  not 
believed,  and  therefore  is  perjured. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  You  must  consider,  sometimes  the 
jury  will  go  against  the  direction  of  the  court;  but  if  the 
witness  be  not  believed  by  them,  that  does  not  argue  that  he 
does  not  swear  truth,  or  is  perjured :  my  brother  Jones  might 
say,  "You  must  find  this  man  guilty,  or  think  these  men 
perjured:''  many  times  a  judge  wiB  say  so,  but  the  jury  often 
find  against  the  direction  of  the  court ;  shall  these  men  be  then 
perjured  1 

Mr  Justice  Janes.    There  are  two  positive  witnesses,  as 

^  See  ante,  p.  518. 
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positive  as  could  be  in  the  world,  and  nolLiug  at  uU  to  ci 
diet  them. 

Mr  liecarder.     WiJl  you  give  the  .jury  leave  to  belieTe  yi 
Mr  Marslial  T     For  you  yourself  said  you  were  a  priest. 

Marnhtd.  Yes,  if  I  said  so.  I  humbly  desire  (he  juijfl 
take  notice  they  are  tlio  selfsame  witnesses  tiiat  brought  i^ 
k  positive  testimony  the  last  time ;  whieh  if  the  juiy  had  I 
lieved,  they  must  of  necessity  hare  brought  me  in  guil^u 
was  all  positively,  sworn,  that  I  consented  t"  the  Kiug'a 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  had  better  luck. 

Marsltal.     Then  they  are  not  to  be  believed  now. 

Lord  Chief  Juatiee.  This  is  to  no  puq>ose,  neither  is  il 
be  suffered  :  for  you  break  inconti'ary  toall  the  lawsof  praoi 
if  we  suffer  this,  that  because  a  witnei's  was  not  believed 
one  case,  therefore  he  ia  peijured  :  and  the  juiy  gave  ( 
contrary  to  the  ^vitness,  that  therefore  he  is  peijured  in 


^h,  pray  c 


itariltal.     This  invalidates  tlie  testimony  of  si 

Lord  C/iiff  JuHliee.     You  have  said  it  enou, 
elude. 

Mr  Justice  Pfinberton.  No,  Mr  Mftrehal,  you  must  not 
suffered  in  these  harsngues  to  impench  the  witneeaea;  if  g 
have  anytliiug  niateriid  Hgaiost  Dr  Oates,  or  tf  yot 
any  record  of  his  conviction  of  peijury,  it  may  be  sotnethiit 

Marslutl.     It  is  for  my  life,  and   it   is  the  second  \ 
I  plead  for  my  life,  ranch  beyond  my  expectation ;  thw 
I  hope  I  may  have  the  freedom  to  speak  :  thou^li  I  c 
jury  is  not  obliged  to  proceed  according  to  the  vprdict  of  fl 
former  jury,  yet  this  jury,  as  well  as  that,  ia  obliged  to  proesed  I 
According  to  the  appearance  of  truth  :    and  his  being  (oun<i 
false  in  his  testimony  the  Inst  time,  should  make  faju  of  no 
credit  here. 

Mr  Juttice  Dolben.     It  is  not  so,  they  are  not  to  take  notice 
of  it,  unless  you  bring  them  a  record  of  conviction. 

Mr  Justice  PeinlierCon.     He  gave  good  evidence,  thon^ 
they  would  not  believe  it. 

Mr  Juatiee  Atkins.     Upon  what  grounds  tliat  jnry  <* 
unknown  to  us. 

Marshal  The  law  excepts  nil  witnesses  who  are  atri 
or  rationally  supposed  to  Jiave  spite  or  malice 
prisoner,  much  more  where  there  is  a  manifest  s  __ 
has  malice^  Mr  Oatea  accused  mo  last  time  of  treaaon,  ii 
highest  natun ;  if  this  had  been  true,  ha  had  shewn  hi 
a  good  subject,  and  nie  disloyal :  the  juiy  not  believii^  h 
was  found  the  good  subject :  now  he  pursues  bis  malice. 
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Lord  Chief  JusUce,  You  shall  not  go  on  in  this  manner, 
nd  make  such  notoiioas  false  inferences ;  because  it  was  not 
nnd  according  to  his  testimony,  therefore  he  is  perjured :  the 
ny  did  not  belieye  it,  might  not  he  speak  true  for  all  that  ? 
lu  not  many  a  witness  sworn  true,  yet  the  verdict  gone 
gunst  their  evidence  ?  Ye  are  all  giddy-headed,  if  you  once 
|Bi  a  thing  into  your  heads,  you  cannot  get  it  out  again. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.  If  the  jury  did  not  believe  it,  a  great 
Iniy  othera  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     All  you  build  upon  is  but  a  false  con- 
Ion  ;  because  the  jury  found  you  not  guilty,  therefore  they 

him  perjured. 
MoTshoL    My  Lord — 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.    If  you  will  speak  anything  material 
modest,  the  court  will  admit  of  it ;  if  you  only  go  to  throw 
upon  the  King's  witnesses,  men  of  good  reputation,  men 
have  shewn  themselves  honest,  that  have  sp<>ken  truth  all 
never  one  of  their  testimonies  but  what  is  confirmed  by 
ler's  ;  so  that  not  one  of  them  stands  single,  for  you  to  say 
are  ill  men — 
MarsJiol,     I  do  not  say  they  are  ill  men,  I  speak  of  matter 
!Cwt 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  conclude  falsely;  if  you  did  but 
you  would  never  repeat  it  over  and  over  again  :  because 
I  juiy  did  not  believe  his  evidence,  therefore  ho  is  j^eijured  : 
I  you  suppose  any  other  jury  should  never  believe  liim? 
Marsltal,     1  I'eckon  his  evidence  is  not  so  good ;  if  I  am 

not  guilty,  tliere  must  be  malice  in  him  to  accuse  me. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Look  you,  gentlemen,  tlie  single  ques- 
ifly  whether  he  be  a  Homish  priest  or  no  ?  It  is  proved  by 
OateSy  that  he  has  several  times  heard  him  say  mass,  de- 
the  sacrament,  and  consecrate  the  host.  He  insisted 
it  how  often ;  Mr  Oates  says,  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  in 
time  he  cannot  charge  himself  pai*ticularly  with  a  month 
two;  but  at  last  ho  told  him  jwsitively,  because  Marshal 
how  is  it  possible  I  can  make  my  defence  to  generals, 
Itiess  you  iix  some  time  ?  Therefore  he  said,  I  was  reconciled 
b  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  afterwards 
%tween  that  and  April,  when  I  went  into  >S])ain,  I  heard  him 
^f  maflS|  I  heard  him  say  it  in  the  summer  several  times  : 
fehig  asked,  what  part ;  ho  says,  I  cannot  say  exactly,  I  think 
I  the  month  of  August ;  if  he  had  said  anything  as  to  the 
Uiicular  time  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  his  going  into 
lain,  it  Iiad  been  something,  but  against  that  he  makes  no 
etence,  as  to  his  saying  mass  in  the  ISavoy,  that  can  contradict 
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it.  If  be  can  lie  shall  still  call  his  witnesses  to  prove  he  did 
not  say  mass  between  Ash  Wednesdfty  and  when  OatM  went 
into  SpiuD.  He  does  iudeed  say,  he  was  a  great  |iart  of  tif 
summej:  in  the  country,  in  June  and  July  to  Bartholome* 
Fair,  three  score  miles  off;  to  that  Oates  says  it  was  some  lime 
iu  August,  BO  he  might  be  in  the  country  till  tbeo.  and  y« 
say  mass  after ;  he  might  come  to  town  the  2Gth,  27th,  or  2*'lh, 
might  bo  here  in  August ;  so  you  hear  no  evidence  that  wu- 
tradtcts,  supjwsing  it  proved  true,  what  he  imagines  his  *ifr 
neases  can  say:  the  last  time  Ontes  charges  him  to  have  (aid 
it  in  the  summer,  may  be  true  according  to  his  own  word  nai 
confession  when  he  came  to  town.  Then  Mr  Be^loe  tells  joa 
he  saw  liim  in  a  priest's  habit,  but  be  did  not  see  him  executr 
the  ofBce  of  a  priest,  but  looked  upon  him  as  a  priest,  cdlnl 
him  father ;  that  is  all  he  chavges  him  with  ;  that  is  concurring 
evidence,  and  backs  Mr  Oat«s,  but  aloae  it  would  be  rri7 
weak.  But  tliey  set  up  here  France,  and  he  says  directly, 
that  at  the  trial  he  confessed  himself  to  be  a  pi-iiiet ;  he  smidi 
to  deny  it,  and  would  appeal  to  the  court ;  hut  liia  apjiealiog  lo 
the  court  would  not  help  him  in  that  case.  So  I  leuvo  ihit 
to  you  upon  this  evidence;  if  you  believe  Ht  Ont^-n,  who 
swears  he  saw  him  before  he  went  into  Spain,  and  aft«r,  bst 
mass,  with  the  concurring  evidence  of  Mr  liedloe,  that  saw  him 
in  his  habit,  and  with  the  subsequent  evidence  of  thaw  twn 
more  that  swear  he  said  so,  you  must  find  him  guilty ;  imd  ■ 
man's  own  confession  is  evidence  against  himself;  if  Mr 
Marshal  will  recollect  himself,  he  would  not  be  too  positive  in 
that  |)otnt.  If  all  tliese  particulars  satisfy  your  consi  ~ 
that  he  is  a  Romisli  priest,  you  must  find  liiiu  guilty ; 
are  unsatlsiied,  you  must  acquit  him. 

Clerii  of  Crown.     Set  William  Russel  to  the  bar. 

Mr  Belwood.  William  Kussel,  cUicu  Na|>i)or,  stands  ii 
for  high  treason ;  the  offence  charged  Id  the  indictment  ia^  li_^ 
being  bom  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  having  nuiltM^ 
orders  from  the  see  of  Rome,  he  came  and  abode  hers.  To  ti> 
he  hath  pleaded  not  guilty. 

ifr  SetysatU  Strode.     Dr  Oatea. 

OtU«$.     Russel  went  by  the  name  of  Napper,  he  is  a  I 
ciscan  friar,  I  heard  hiui  say  mass  several  times  at  Wild  £* 

Lord  Chief  Jvstice.     What,  in  hia  habitl 

OaUa.     In  priest's  habit 

Lord  Cliief  JtuilUe.     When  was  thisl 

OaUt.     Last  summer  before  the  plot;   I  have  heard  btn 
twenty  times  sing  macs. 
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Bussd,    Where  pray  was  this  1 

(kUes,    At  Wild  Hoase. 

Ruatd,    What  is  his  name  t 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Oates. 

Rwtgd,     I  do  not  know  him. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice,     Did  he  do  it  publicly  ? 

Oaies,     Yes,  in  the  chapeL 

Mr  Justice  Jtmes,     Did  he  give  the  sacrament  ? 

Oates,     I  received  the  sacrament  from  him. 

Ru9sd,     Why,  first  of  all,  I  say  I  do  not  know  him. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     It  may  be  so,   more    know    Jack 

ig,  than  Jack  Pudding  knows. 
Ruud,     If  one  witness  must  stand,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     Will  you  ask  bim  any  questions) 
RusseL     He  says  he  heard  me  a  month  ago. 
Lord  Chief  Justice,     No,  last  summer  twelvemonth. 
Eussd,     Then  he  must  prove  it. 
Captain  Richardaon,     He  does  prove  it,  he  swears  it. 
BuMsd.     Last  summer  was  twelvemonth  I  was  in  the 

IHIiKJr  • 

OoMes,     And  I  heard  him  say  mass,  November  1677,  he 
then  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Wild  House. 
Russd,     Give  me  leave  to  recollect  my  memory. 
Mr  Belwood.     Mr  Prance. 
F^ranee,    1  have  heard  him  say  mass  twenty  times  in  his 

Lord  Chitf  Justice,     Did  he  give  the  sacrament  % 

Prance,     I  saw  him  give  the  sacrament  to  several,  and 

bettrd  confessions;  he  had  a  great  maoy  people  about  liim. 

Russd,     When  was  thisi 

Ptanee.    Two  or  three  years  ago. 

RusseL     Wherel 
I     Francs,     At  the  Spanish  ambassador's,  at  Wild  House. 

Mr  Attorney-General,     Here  is  Sir  William  Waller  who 
Dok  him,  with  his  vestments  and  his  trinkets. 

William  WaUer,  The  morning  I  took  him,  as  soon  as 
into  the  room.  I  asked  his  name  :  he  told  me  Kussel : 
\  aiked  if  he  ever  went  by  any  other  1  he  denied  it  for  some 
ine;  looking  amongst  some  of  his  papers,  I  found  letters 
Erected  to  him  by  the  name  of  Napper ;  he  confessed  his  name 
fOM  William  Russel  Napper.  Searching  among  his  clothes, 
\  ioimd  some  reli^^ous  habits ;  I  asked  him,  if  they  were  his, 
0  owned  them  to  be  his. 

Russd,    They  were  in  my  custody ;  they  were  none  of  mine. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,     Wby  did  you  say  so  then? 
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Eugsd.     I  kept  it  for  another. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  told  liim  it  ^ 

JiusaeL     I  do  not  remember  tliat. 

Mr  Justin  Dotliea.     Well,  Le  sweai 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Here  are  two  positive  witnesses  aj 
yon,  what  saj  you.  to  his  liftying,  he  has  heard  yen 
twenty  times  T 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  What  say  you  to  saying  mass  Ht  Qtt 
time  Dr  Oates  speaka  of  1 

£usaeL  I  believe  he  is  mistaken,  as  to  the  time  and  yair: 
I  was  entered  into  the  house  in  16TS. 

Mr  Jtmlice  Pemherton.     You  think  it  was  another  timet 

Siiiad.  He  could  not  hear  me  at  tliat  time,  for  I  wasUioi 
in  the  country. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  H&ve  yoa  anything  to  say  ?  it  vu 
at  another  lime,  but  it  seems  it  is  tme.  Oentlenien,  yon 
have  a  very  plain  businefis  of  it ;  here  are  two  witnossee  who 
Bwear  they  saw  him  give  abaolntion,  deliver  the  sacrameul, 
and  heard  him  say  mass,  one  says  twenty  times ;  and  Sir 
W,  Waller  says,  he  confessed  the  priest's  Lftbit  to  ho  his. 

Jlus»el.  Consider  my  circumstanoeis,  and  give  mu  a  Httlc 
time ;  I  have  not  had  any  time  to  get  my  friends  near  me,  w 
to  prepare  mysulf. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    I  do  not  see  any  good  time  i 
do  you :  I  think  the  best  use  you  can  make  of  your  time^  b 
repent.  _ 

OaUs.  My  Lord,  the  court  here  ia  pestered  with  papists; 
thei'e  are  n  great  many  about  here. 

Lord  Chief  Jutlice.  If  they  be  witnesses,  we  cannot  keep 
them  out. 

Mr  Bedlof.  Some  of  them  may  be  witnesses,  but  all  aw 
not;  and  if  they  be,  they  conie  to  catch  advantages. 

Mr  Juetice  Dolben.  I  do  not  understand  why  they  should 
be  turned  out. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     Let  thom  alone :  be  quiet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  No,  no,  they  will  revile  us.  that  t 
had  not  on  open  and  fair  hearing ;  we  will  not  have  it  s 
that  we  do  anything  in  hugger-mugger;  what  we  do  is  d 
openly  and  honestly. 

Clerk  of  Crown.    Set  Charles  Parris,  nliaa  Parry,  to  the  bar. 

Mr  Bdwood.  May  it  please  your  Lonlship,  and  yon  GentU- 
men  of  the  Jury;  the  offence  fur  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
stands  indicted,  is  high-treason,  the  same  oflencG  for  which  tho 
rest  hare  been  indicted. 
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Mr  SerjearU  Strode.     Dr  Oatea 

OaUa.  He  is  a  reputed  priest,  has  said  mass  several  times : 
!  heard  liim  say  mass  at  Wild  House,  not  in  the  public  chapel, 
Nit  in  another  room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Where  do  you  say  ? 

OaUs8.    At  Wild  House; 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  else) 

OaUa.     At  Mr  Paston's. 

Itord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  this,  winter  or  summer  1 

Within  the  compass  of  a  year,  reckoning  1677  and 

i;  on  a  Saturday  one  time,  and  twice  at  Mr  Paston's,  and 
or  twice,  I  cannot  tell  which,  at  the  other  place. 
Chief  Justice.     And  in  tlie  priesf  s  habit  1 

Oates.     Yes,  in  the  priest's  habit 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  consecrate  the  host  1 

Oates.    Yea. 

Liprd  Chief  Justice.     And  give  the  sacrament? 

Oaies.    Yes. 

Parry.    As  to  what  he  speaks  of   1677,  or  1678,  what 

ith  of  1678  I  desire  to  know. 

Oaies.  I  cannot  confine  myself  to  a  month ;  I  knew  him 
b  be  a  priest,  I  was  little  acquainted  with  him,  he  was  a 
jnpated  priest. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     But  you  are  sure  this  is  the  man  ? 

Oates.     Yes,  this  is  the  man. 

Farry.     Am  I  the  man  %  what  is  my  name  ? 

OaUs.     You  went  by  the  name  of  Johnson. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.     Did  you  ever  go  by  that  name ) 

Parry.  No,  but  by  this  name  of  Parry;  Parry  is  my 
■me^  by  that  name  I  went,  and  never  by  any  other  name, 
lAitover  be  says. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  By  that  name  you  are  indicted,  and 
jOH  are  the  man  he  saw. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton. .  Will  you  ask  him  ever  a  question  ? 

Parry.     I  have  asked  him  already  what  I  would  ask  him. 

Sir  John  Kelyng.     Then  set  up  Mr  Prance. 

Prance.  I  know  he  is  a  priest,  and  have  heard  him  say 
ttMB  at  the  Venetian  ambassador's,  and  at  Mr  Paston's,  and  he 
vent  by  the  name  of  Johnson. 

Mr  Eeeorder.     Did  you  go  by  that  name  1 

Parry.     I  never  went  in  my  life  but  by  my  own  name; 
fany  is  my  name,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Lard  Chitf  Justice.     How  often  ? 

Prance.    Once  at  Paston's,  twice  or  thrice  at  the  Venetian 
nbMBBdoi'a. 
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Lord  C'hv>f  Jualiee.     And  you  saw  him  give  iho  Hu-rajntui  i 

ft-«7i«.     Yea. 

Lord  C/iu-f  Justine,    In  fals  lutbitl 

Prance.     Yea. 

I'wrry.     At  what  timeT 

France.  It  miglit  be  half  a  jp&t  before  the  plot :  I  kntn 
joii  by  another  circumstance :  you  brnught  a  chalice  to  mi 
IiDiifie,  you  broke  it,  and  told  me,  I  must  not  toudi  it  nndl  11 
was  broke,  so  you  defaced  it 

Lord  Chi«f  Juatiee.     That  was  an  holy  veasel,  was  it  not! 

Francs.  Tee;  he  told  me  I  must  not  toucli  it  till  it  «u 
broken  in  ))te:ces. 

Lord  C/ii^/ Justice.  If  you  had  not  been  a  priest,  be  turf 
been  as  Jii>ly  as  you,  and  might  have  touched  it. 

Lord  Chirfliaron.     Hia  breaking  was  to  desecrate  it 

Prance.     He  bought  some  oil-boKCs  of  me  about  that  limt. 

Parry.     I  do  not  know  this  man. 

Pmnce.     Ton  were  several  times  with  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Wliy,  have  you  foi'got  the  chalice  job 
brought  to  Uiii  house} 

Parry.  I  have  no  reason  to  forget  myself,  1  never  did  any 
such  thing,  I  never  bronglit,  or  sold  him  any  cbolioc,  or  aov 
such  thing ;  beaidi^,  if  I  had,  that  does  not  argue  I  am  a  prtnt- 

Lord  Chief  Jxittice.  No,  but  if  he  were  so  holy  as  to  touch 
the  chalice,  he  would  lie  a  priest.  There  is  no  great  Rtrvss  LuJ 
on  that,  but  to  shew  he  knows  you,  he  did  not  mistake  tlic 
man.  The  stress  of  the  evidence  is  he  heard  you  say  mnu  > 
the  Venetian  ambas^sndor's,  at  Paston's,  and  Uates  speaks 
Wild  House, 

Party.     I  was  never  in  my  life  at  the  Yenetiaii  ambi 
dor's,  nor  at  Mr  Faston's,  nor  at  Wild  House. 

Mr  Belwood.     Mr  Bedloe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Can  you  swear  that  he  is  the  n 

Sedloe.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Then  set  him  aside. 

Bedloe.     I  had  order  to  send  for  two   witnesses  < 
Mon  month  shire — 

Lord  Chief  Jattice.     Hire  is  proof  enough. 

Mr  Justir.e  Pemberlon.     What  have  you  to  say  foryonmeKl 

Parri/.     I  have  witnesses  to  jirovo  I  never  was  at  Wild 
House  to  officiate  in  the  years    1077   and    1R7S    before   I 
plot  1   and  for  tlieae  six   or  seven   months  that  Ur  Pf!^ 
alleges  I  was  in  London,  I  was  in  the  country. 

lord  Chief  Justice.     When  t 

Parry.     Six  or  seven  months  before  the  plot. 
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Lord  ChU/  Justice.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  six 
or  seven  months. 

Parry,     My  Lord,  I  desired  him  to  fix  upon  a  month. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     He  cannot  do  it* 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  he  can,  let  him ;  when  was  it  that 
you  saw  him  do  this  ] 

Prance.  I  am  not  certain  when,  about  two,  or  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember  it. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  You  must  take  him  in  what  ho 
says ;  he  is  sure  he  heard  you  say  mass  and  give  the  sacrament, 
as  to  the  time,  he  believes  it  about  this  time,  but  is  not 
positive,  nor  can  be. 

Parry.  He  only  believes  it  now,  because  he  knows  I  have 
witnesses  for  that  time :  he  has  sworn  positively,  it  was  six 
or  seven  months  before  the  plot,  I  have  witnesses  to  prove 
how  long  before  the  plot  I  was  in  the  country. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Call  your  witnesses.  How  long  was 
it  before  the  plot,  as  near  as  you  can  tell  the  time,  Mr  Oates  ? 

Oates.  I  have  heard  so  many  priests,  I  cannot  possibly  give 
an  account  of  the  day. 

Parry,  Mr  Oates,  who  was  ambassador  at  Wild  House  at 
that  time  you  heard  me  ? 

Mr  Recorder.     Were  you  never  at  Paston's  ] 


Parry.  No. 
Mr  Recorder, 
Parry,  No. 
Mr  Recorder. 


Nor  at  the  Yenetian  resident's  ? 


Mr  Parry  was  not,  but  Mr  Johnson  was. 

Parry.  I  know  not  Mr  Johnson,  my  name  is  Parry ;  I 
hope  it  ia  not  just  I  should  be  hanged  for  another  person. 

Mr  Recorder.     I  mean  Mr  Johnson,  alias  Parry. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr  Prance,  you  are  sure  this  is  the 
man? 

Prance.     Yes,  I  heard  him  confess  himself  a  priest. 

Parry,     It  is  false. 

Lord  Chi^  Baron.  This  is  the  man  who  brought  the 
chalice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why,  did  you  go  with  a  chalice  to  this 
man,  and  break  it  ? 

Parry,  I  never  bought  anything  of  him,  nor  sold  any- 
thing to  him,  nor  had  any  converse  with  him. 

Sir  John  Kelyng,  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  denying  any- 
thing. I  would  know  whether  he  would  not  deny  the  sun 
shines  now  or  no  1 

Parry,  For  the  private  room,  what  room  of  the  house 
was  it] 
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France,  I  took  him  up  in  the  middle  of  Cheapside,  and 
therefore  I  must  know  him. 

Parry,  He  only  took  me  on  suspicion  ^  because  I  was  in 
company  with  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Lord  Chief,  Jtiatice.  What  would  you  have  this  man 
asked] 

Parry,  About  thp  year  1677  and  1678,  wherein  Mr  Oates 
alleges  he  heard  me,  how  long  was  I  at  Windsor?  did  I  dwell 
constantly  there  ] 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  was  he  at  Windsor  I 

Lanacroon,     From  what  time  do  you  ask  1 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Nay,  you  must  not  be  led  into  an 
answer.     How  long  was  he  at  Windsor  ] 

Lanscroon,     From  Christmas  1677,  to  Alhallowtide  1678. 

Mr  Justice  EUys,     Was  he  never  at  London  all  that  timet 

Lanscroon.     No. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     How  can  you  tell  that  ? 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,     Was  he  always  in  your  sight  ? 

Lanscroon,     Yes,  he  was  there  always. 

Mr  Justice  Atkins,     Were  you  always  there  yourself  I 

Lanscroon.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  are  you  1 

Lanscroon,     A  painter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    And  were  you  and  he  always  togetherl 

Lanscroon,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What,  in  a  room? 
.  Lanscroon,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  For  a  twelvemonth  you  saw  him  every 
day? 

Lanscroon.     Yes  1 

Mr  Recorder,     How  many  years  ago  do  you  speak  of  I 

Jjanscroon,     From  1677  to  1678. 

Mr  Recorder,     How  many  years  ago  is  it  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  came  he  down  to  Windsor! 

Lanscroon,     Christmas  1677. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  The  testimony  of  Mr  Oates  goes  to 
November,  and  he  speaks  of  Christmas  following. 

Mr  Recorder.     How  many  years  ago  is  it  ? 

Lanscroon,     A  year  ago  last  Christmaa 

Mr  Recorder.     That  is  1678  and  1679. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  Your  witness  is  understood,  Mr 
Parry. 

Parry,     Mr  Jacob. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice,  What  say  you  about  Mr  Parry's  being 
at  Windsor  ? 
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Did  he  dine  there  every  Fridayl 
Did  he  not  keep  a  fast  all  that  time  ? 


Jacob.     He  was  a  gentleman  that  came  with  me  in  the 
coach  to  Windsor. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     When? 

Jacob,     Before  Christmas  1677. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     How  long  before  1 

Jacob,     Ten  days.      He  came  there  to  take  air  for  his 
health,  he  was  not  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  stayed  he  there  ? 

Jacob,    Till  Alhallowtide  after,  a  year. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  there  every  day? 

Jacob,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  reason  had   you  to  see  him 
every  day  ] 

Jacob,     He  dined  every  day  at  our  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Your  house?    What  house? 

Jacob,     The  painter's. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     However,  that  is  but  from  Christma& 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  dine  there  all  that  time  I 

Jacob.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Jacob,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Jacob.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Did  he  dine  Wednesdays  and  Fridays? 

Jacob.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     On  Good  Friday. 

Gates.     Pi*ay  ask  this  witness  if  he  heard  him  say  mass.  * 
Mr  Justice  Dolberu     Then  he  must  be  sworn,  and  may  be 
he  will  deny  it. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  dine  Ash   Wednesday  and 
Good  Friday  ? 

Jacob.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    So,  he  says  you  eat  on  Good  Friday 
and  Ash  Wednesday ;  the  Pope  shall  know  it. 

Mr  Recorder.     Did  he  eat  flesh  upon  those  days  ? 
Jacob.     Yes,  he  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  can  tell  what  he  eat,  can  you  ? 
Mr  Recorder.     Did  he  eat  beef,  or  mutton  ? 
Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Go,  you  talk  like  an  idle  boy. 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  tells  you,  you  eat  meat. 
Parry.     My  Lord,  we  eat  fish,  such  things  all  Catholics  do. 
Mr  Recorder.     Ay,  the  priests  do,  but  their  pupils  do  not, 
they  will  not  allow  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  witnesses  ? 
Farry.     I  would  ask  Mr  Gates,  what  he  deposed  against 
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me  before  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  he  heard  me  say  maff  ^ 
Wild  Chapel,  and  heard  Mr  Collins's  confession,  now  he  «J^ 
it  was  in  a  private  room ;  I  can  prove  I  did  not  offid&te  there, 
nor  frequent  the  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  will  prove  you  did  not  come  to 
the  house ) 

Parry.     The  ambassador's  servanta 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  do  not  undei*stand  what  yon  meui 

Parry.     Ask    Mr   Oates,   what   he   deposed  before  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Committee  of  Lords,  touching  Mr  GoUinst 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     He  cannot  remember,  it  may  be. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     You  must  not  ask  such  questiooi, 
it  does  not  refer  to  this  matter. 

Parry,     He  gave  in,  Mr  Collins's  confession,  why  he  doei 
not  say  so  now  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     That  is  a  foreign  matter,  what  htie 
we  to  do  with  it  now  1 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     Prove  anything  against  hiiD)  JW 
can,  you  may  not  ask  such  questions  as  that. 

Parry,     I  have  proved  in  1677,  and  1678,  I  was  in  the 
country. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.     They  tell  us  of  tea  days  beibn 
Christmas,  Mr  Oates  speaks  of  November. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Look  you,  Grentlemen  of  the  Juiy,  hen 
are  two  witnesses  against  him,  Mr  Oates  and  Mr  Prance — 
Parry.  I  have  one  thing  I  desire  to  be  taken  notice  o^ 
this  letter  of  the  ambassador's,  who  upon  the  examination  ^ 
all  his  family  testifies  and  declares  that  I  never  officUtedin 
any  respect  in  his  family. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     It  cannot  be  read. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     It  is  not  evidence. 

Parry.     How  shall  I  clear  myself,  if  the  testimony  of  the 
ambassador  and  his  whole  family  be  not  admitted  1 

Mr  Justice  Atkins.     It  is  a  hai*d  thing  for  you  to  cletf 
yourself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Why  do  not  you  bring  them  as  vi*' 
nesses  ? 

Mr  Recorder,     Where  is  my  Lord  Ambassador,  why  does 
he  not  come  hither  % 

Parry.     Ho  has  left  the  kingdom. 

Mr  Recorder.     Then  you  may  boldly  say  anything  rf  ^^^ 
and  we  cannot  disprove  you. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  all  his  family  gone  with  him  f 

Parry.     There  is  but  one  remaining,  I  think  he  is  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Call  him. 
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Farry,     Monsieur  Rivier. 

Lord  Chief  JtLstice,     What  do  you  ask  him  1 

Parry.     Do  you  know  this  hand,  sir? 

Lord  Chief  Jicstice,     It  must  not  be  read  if  he  do. 

Parry,  IJe  is  one  of  the  servants  to  Lord  Egmont,  he 
lived  in  the  house,  and  knows  that  by  his  master's  order  all 
his  domestics  were  examined,  and  all  protested  they  neither 
knew  nor  saw  me  ever  in  Wild  House ;  all  which  I  have 
under  his  hand  and  seal  to  shew. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     It  signifies  nothing. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Ask  him  any  question,  but  do  not 
tell  him  what  he  knows. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Why  do  not  you  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions 1  Have  you  not  catechisms  in  your  Church  1  you  do  not 
know  how  to  ask  questions. 

Parry.  Ask  him  whether  he  ever  heard  me  say  mass  at  my 
Lord  Ambassador's  house  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  no  purpose  if  he  did  not,  here 
are  some  who  have. 

Parry.  He  knows  that  there  was  a  strict  examination  at 
Wild  House  by  my  Lord's  orders,  whether  I  frequented  that 
house,  it  was  reported  I  did  not ;  they  must  know  if  I  officiated 
there,  for  none  is  admitted  to  say  mass  there,  but  by  order. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Do  you  know  if  Mr  Parry  ever 
said  mass  at  Wild  House  ? 

Pivier.     No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,    Dr  Oates  says  in  a  private  room. 

Rivier.     I  never  saw  him  there. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  If  you  ask  an  hundred  here,  they 
would  say  the  same  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  matters  are  plain  it  is  in  vain 
to  contend ;  here  is  the  business,  gentlemen,  here  are  Mr 
Oates  and  Mr  France,  two  witnesses  against  Mr  Parry;  Mr 
Oates  says,  he  heard  him  say  mass,  one  time  at  one  place,  and 
twice  or  thrice  at  another.  Mr  Prance  heard  him  often, 
Mr  Prance  tells  you  plainly,  he  cannot  err,  that  he  is  not 
mistaken  in  the  man,  for  he  came  to  his  house  with  a  chalice, 
and  broke  it ;  he  knew  him  so  well,  that  meeting  him  by  chance, 
he  took  him  up  in  the  streets ;  so  if  you  believe  them,  they 
swear  it  positively,  you  must  find  it  so. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  here  went  away. 

CI,  of  Cr,     Set  Henry  Starkey  to  the  bar. 
Mr  JBelwood.     Henry  Starkey  stands  indicted  for  the  like 
offence  with  the  other  prisoners;  that  having  reoeived  orders 
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from  the  see  of  Home,  he  came  into  Euglaud  ;  he  has  ]ileailci] 
not  guilty. 

Ifr  Serjeant  Slroiie.     Dr  Oates, 

Oatea.  Mr  Btarkey  is  a  piiest,  I  heard  him  sa;  mu 
at  Mr  Faston's. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Mimfague.     Wlenl     How  long  agol 

OaUi.     About  three  years  ago. 

Lard  Chief  Barott,     Did  he  give  the  sacniiuent  1 

Oalea.     None  received  but  himself. 

Mr  Belwood.     Was  he  in  priesf  s  habit ) 


Oatee.     Yes. 
Lard  Chief  Bar 
aecrate  the  host  1 
Gate*.     Yes,  in 
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both  kinds. 

7H.     WjII  you  ask  Lim  any  questions  1 
Ue  tells  me  of  priest's  habits ;  what  are  they  1 

Lord  Chief  Baron.     What  habit  had  he  on  I 

Oatei.  A  thing  about  hia  neck,  and  a  8itr|>lioe,  and  s  thiD| 
about  his  arm  ;  he  had  a  suqtlice  girt  abo<it  him. 

Slarkey.     I  know  you  not;   1  perceive  you  neither 
what  a  priest's  habit  is,  nor  the  difference  betwen  his  bttbit 
his  ornaments.     A  priest's  habit  ia  a  cassock  dnwn   to 
ground,  and  a  side  cloak ;  the  ornaments  of  a  ]irii'st  are  not  a 
Burplice,  but  an  albe  that  falls  to  the  gi'ound,  and  fitter  thiuf^ 

Mr  Justice  J'eiiilm-toji.  You  are  well  skilled  in  it,  I 
see. 

Slarkeif.  How  did  you  know  that  I  siiid  oiasst  Did 
you  know  that  I  took  orders  1  For  if  I  took  no  in\ier8.  it  wiu 
no  mass;  for  it  is  the  priest  makes  the  moss,  aitd  not  the  nuui 
the  piiest ;  if  1  were  no  piiest,  it  could  be  no  niosa. 

Mr  Jtisliee  PeTttberton.     That  is  a  pretty  argument  ini 
Do  any  but  priests  say  masal 

Slarkei/.  I  can  bring  an  instance  of  a  gentleman,  Gai 
in  this  town,  a  privat'j  layman,  who  suid  uhs.<i  al>nut  tliis 
and  he  was  a  Protestaut,  and  at  lust,  he  stole  tbe  chalice. 

Mr  Jiutice  Petitberton.     He  did  well,  did  he  uotl     Is 

Starkey.     ¥"09,  with  such  priests  as  he. 

Lord  Chief  Baron..  It  is  a  great  evidence  this  argument^ 
yours,  if  he  did  not  sweai-  it,  that  you  nro  a  priest. 

Starkey.  I  wonder  this  gentleman  siiuuld  so  welt  remetnU 
me,  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr  Juttice  Femherlon.  Do  you  think  you  know  every  a 
that  has  seen  you  at  mass  i 

Sir  John  keliptg.     Sot  up  Mr  Fi-ance, 
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France.  I  hoard  him  say  mass  at  Liady  Somerset's  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fiehls,  and  at  Mr  Duncomb's  in  Prince's  Street 

Starkey,  As  I  ]\o\^  for  mercy  from  Almighty  God,  I  was 
never  there  in  all  my  life  (except  at  Pantly)  Lady  Somerset's 
house  in  Gloucestershire. 

Prance,     Did  you  know  one  Mr  Duncomb  that  is  dead  ? 

Starkey,     Yes. 

Prance,     Well,  I  heard  you  say  mass  at  his  house. 

Starkey,  I  was  never  at  Mr  Duncomb'n  in  my  life,  but  at 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  if  I  said  mass  there, 
it  was  over  a  j)ot  of  ale. 

Prance,     I  heard  him  say  he  said  mass  in  the  Eling's  army. 

Starkey,     I  know  neither  of  these  two  fellows. 

Mr  liccorder.  I  would  fain  see  whether  you  priests  and 
Jesuits  can  speak  one  word  of  truth  :  did  you  ever  say  mass  in 
the  armv  ? 

Starkey,  I  never  did ;  I  appeared  for  the  King,  when  he 
had  not  alK»ve  500  men  to  api>ear  for  him ;  I  am  a  younger 
brother  of  John  Starkey  of  Darley  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
esq.,  and  with  an  annuity  of  seven  score  pounds  a  year,  which  I 
lK>ught,  and  other  monies  which  I  had.  I  spent  above  £4,000 
in  the  King's  service  (which  I  bled  for  before  I  had  it),  for  I 
got  it  in  another  monarch's  service ;  I  lost  my  leg  for  him  by 
a  cannon  shot,  and  spent  my  estate  to  that  degree,  that  that 
day  when  I  received  my  sentence  of  banishment,  I  had  but  three 
half-crowns  in  the  world,  which  were  given  me  that  morning. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Mr  Starkey,  you  may  urge  this  to 
the  King,  for  his  mercy  and  clemency,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
point  here  before  the  jury.  Whatsoever  you  have  merited 
by  your  services,  you  must  apply  to  the  King  for  his  mercy,  it 
is  nothing  here. 

Starkey,  I  was  banished  for  14  years  to  France,  because  I 
refused  to  take  an  engagement  never  to  bear  arms  for  the 
King :  I  discovered  to  the  King  a  plot  designed  against  his 
life,  state,  and  government,  I  suffer  to  this  day  for  it ;  I  de- 
livered (into  his  own  hand)  eleven  articles  of  high  treason 
against  the  plotters  and  their  abettors. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,     You  may  be  a  priest  for  all  that. 

Starkey,  By  the  civil  law,  although  a  man  be  a  traitor, 
and  in  the  same  plot,  he  is  to  be  indemnified  for  discovering 
the  conspiracy  against  his  prince ;  much  more  for  discovering 
another  he  was  no  party  in. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  We  have  nothing  to  do  here,  but 
whether  you  are  a  priest. 

Starkey,    That  I  must  leave  to  the  proof. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron.     Well  then,  I  wilJ  toll  you,  ge&tleiiu^| 
this  person  is  indicted  for  being  a  priest,  coniing  into  EngUolS 
For  the   point   of  hia  being  a  priest,    you    have  beard  t*o 
witnoBsea  depose ;  they  both  tell  you,  tliey  have  heard  iiim 
say  mass,  oa  great  an  evidence  of  it  aa  cB.n  be,  for  none  nj 
raasB  but  pnests.     Dr  Gates  tells  you  at  Mr  Faaton's. 
Prance  saya   at   Mr  Paston's,  at  Lady    Soineraet's,   and  ] 
Duncomb's.     If  yon  believe  this,  you  niUBt  find  him  guilty. 

Mr  Jiulict  Atkins.     And  they  speak  too,  to  hia  recelvi 
the  Bocrameut  in  both  kinds. 

Stariey.     If  I  was  there,  there  was  somebody  eJae  I 
myaelf,  I  did  not  say  mass  alone ;  produce  but  one  i 
you,  then  I  will  submit. 

CUrk  of  Crown.     Set  up  Alexander  Lnmsden  to  the  t 

Mr  Bcltoood.  Alexander  Lumsilen  stands  Indicted  for  h' 
treason,  for  tllat  being  a  priest,  and  reteiviug  orders  f 
Home,  he  came  into  England,  and  abode  contrary  to  the  sCaCa 

Sir  John  Kdi/ng.     Dr  Oates. 

Oates.     He  \a  a  Dominican  friar.     I  heard  him  sa 
twenty  times  at  Wild  Uouse. 

Lord  C kit/ Baron.     And  consecrate  the  hoati 

Oatea.     Yes,  I  received  the  anorainent  from  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.     And  saw  hira  take  confession. 

Oatm     Yfs. 

Mr  Jmlice  Pemberton.    Will  you  ask  him  nny  queEtionafl 

Luimden.     What  time  was  this,  if  it  pleaao  you,  air  I 

Oate».     Tliat  summer  Iwfora    the   plot  broke  out. 
Lumsden  known  mc  well  enough. 

Lord  Cliirf  Baron.     Do  you  kuow  him  J 

Lvmsden.     I  do  not  know  I  over  saw  him,  or  conven 
with  him  in  my  life. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron.     What  say  you,  Mr  Dugdale  1 

Dugdnle.     I  was  at  Whitehall  the  day  lie  was  taken  g 
went  to  him,    I   did  not  know  him,   by   diacourae   he   < 
feesed  himself  a  priest ;  I  asked  if  he  wu  a  FranctBcan,  | 
Boid  he  was  a  Dominican, 

Oatei.     He  is  procurator-geiieral  of  the  kingdom  of  E 
laud. 

Mr  Recorder.  They  have  such  a  parcel  of  people,  And  « 
names  for  them. 

Mr  Serjeant  Strode.     JTr  Pmneo. 

France.     I  know  he  ia  a  priest,  I  have  heard  h 
several  timea  at  Wild  House. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,     Was  he  there  in  the  habit  t  \ 
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Francs,     Yes,  and  consecrated  the  host 

Lard  Chief  Baron,     How  long  since  f 

Prance,     Two  years  since.     I  heard  him  twenty  times. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,     What  countryman  is  he  ? 

Prance,     An  Irishman,  I  think. 

OcUes.     No,  he  is  a  Scotchman,  he  will  not  deny  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,     What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Lumsden,     A  Scotchman. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron,     Of  what  part  of  Scotland  1 

Lumsden,     Aberdeen. 

Lord  Chi^  Baron,     Were  you  bom  there  1 

Lumsden,    Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,     You  have  no  more  to  say,  have  yout 

Lumsden,  1  am  not  here,  to  be  my  own  accuser,  whatsoever 
is  against  me  must  be  proved,  not  simply  asserted :  they 
ought  to  give  proofs  and  reasons  :  it  is  but  a  simple  assertion 
what  they  say  ;  I  desire  they  may  prove  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  They  need  not ;  it  is  sufficient  if  they 
prove  it  by  such  circumstances  as  the  jury  are  satisfied  and  con- 
vinced are  true ;  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  that  no  proof  should 
be  given  against  the  priest,  but  those  that  saw  him  receive 
orders. 

3fr  Justice  Atkins,     It  is  impossible  almost  to  prove  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  If  they  prove  circumstances,  that  you 
have  executed  the  office  of  a  priest  by  saying  mass,  which 
none  does  but  a  priest,  it  is  enougL 

Mr  Justice  Ellys,  They  have  proved  that  which  is  next 
to  a  positive  assertion. 

Lord  Chief  Baron,     That  need  not  be. 

Mr  Justice  EUys,     But  let  us  not  lessen  our  proof  neither. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  You  must  consider  the  proof  is 
certain ;  for  they  have  sworn  a  positive  thing,  which  thing  is 
enough  for  a  jury  to  prove  you  a  priest,  be«iuse  none  others 
but  priests  may  do  such  things  in  your  Church  as  you  have 
done :  it  is  good  evidence  to  conclude  you  a  priest 

Gates,  I  have  heard  him  own  himself  a  priest  twenty 
times. 

Lumsden,  The  exercise  of  the  priestly  function  is  but  a 
penalty  of  200  marks. 

L<yrd  Chief  Baron,  If  the  King  will  go  no  higher :  but 
you  are  prosecuted  upon  another  law. 

Mr  Justice  EUys,  It  is  evidence  what  has  been  given ;  we 
must  go  accordin;:^  to  the  nature  of  the  thing :  it  is  impossible 
the  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  put  in  execution,  if  they 
must  prove  they  received  orders  from  the  see  of  Rome  :  when 
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they  liave  proved  those  thingB  done  by  n  man,  which  none 
ought  to  do  but  a  priest,  it  haa  been  in  M  times  allowed  i 
special  evidence. 

Mr  Juntiet  Pemhtrlon.    It  is  plain  and  euScient  eviilcDM. 

Mr  Juttiee  Elbjt.  If  there  were  any  need  be  has  confoBid. 
ujion   the  questiou,  whether  he   was  a  Franciscan,   thai  bi 

I  a  Dominican. 

Lord  Chief  Baron.  Gentleman  of  the  Jury,  yoa  mnM  nw 
at  this  time  of  the  day  be  enHuared  by  tbitt  at^niPiil,  llitt 
there  must  be  a  jioBitive  proof  of  reception  of  onlors  (rom  th* 
Church  of  Rome,  it  ia  an  undoubted  proof,  if  it  appear  he  bu 
ijised  the  officer  of  tlie  function ;  those  oltices  that  are  not 
done  but  by  priesta:  this  has  been  proved  by  two  witn^wx, 
and  by  the  confession  of  the  priest  himHelf  to  Dr  Out* 
and  Mr  Dugdale :  I  must  leave  it  upon  the  foot  to  yon. 
whether  it  be  sufficient  proot  But  this  case  dillers  friin  «U 
the  rest,  and  the  Court  ia  very  tender  in  tiie  cose  of  lif<k 
that  it  should  be  without  all  question  what  is  determined; 
therefore  as  to  your  eni]uity,  it  must  not  go  only  whetbw 
he  bo  a  priest  or  no ;  for  the  others,  you  must  consider  Ihra 
as  Englishmen,  and  enquire  of  them  as  such ;  be  is  ■ 
Scotchman,  as  they  say :  there  are  some  wortla  in  thi* 
statute  2T  Eliz.  whereupon  the  Court  has  conceived  a  doubi 
whether  his  case  comes  wiLhiu  them ;  which  are  the  wohia 
ubout  the  King's  dominions,  which  now  are  iax  marts  enlarged 
than  were  thogi)  of  the  Queen  when  the  fltatut«  was  madoi 
if  you  find  him  a  priest,  you  must  find  the  other  matt«t 
Bi>ecially, 

Mr  Justice  Ellys.  Look  you,  gentlemen,  we  are  to  bn  cohdmI 
for  the  prisoner ;  and  it  being  matter  of  law,  we  ah&ll  toko  time 
U)  advise  upon  it  before  we  give  our  ojiiuions:  but  for  tbi; 
matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  he  is  u  priest;  th^ 
other  matter,  that  he  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  you 
may  find  specially. 

The  jury  convicted  all  the  prisoners  except  Lumsden,  ami 
in  his  case  fouod  the  following  special  rerdict : 

"  That  Alexander  Lumsden  is  a  Scotchman,  of  58  yean  of 
age,  bora  at  Aberdeen  in  the  kingdom  of  ScoUand,  beu^  thdi 
under  the  dominions  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  now  under 
the  dominions  of  our  present  Sovereign ;  and  in  the  reign  u( 
the  eajd  King  Charles  the  First,  and  at  the  time  in  Hui 
indictment  mentioned,  he  was  a  (iriest  in  holy  orders,  by  ao- 
thority  derived  from  the  See  of  Rome  yroul  in  the  iudicL 
and  that  he  come  and  was  remainiog  in  England,  prout  i 
indictment     But  whether  upon  the  whole  matter  he  ia 
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of  high-treason  within  this  law  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  and 
crave  the  opinion  of  the  court." 

On  the  facts  it  is  probable  all  the  ]>risoners  were  guilty 
of  being  priests.  As  to  two  of  thom,  Marshall  and  Corker,  , 
the  case  was  exceptionally  hard ;  to  be  tried  an<l  convicted 
after  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed,  and  they  had  been 
acquitted  of  treason  for  the  plot,  was  carrying  out  the  law  with 
unnecessary  sternness,  the  evidence  that  convicted  Marshall,  a 
remark  he  made  on  the  previous  trial  was,  as  Scroggs  put  it, 
"very  bard  measure."  The  question  was  simply  a  question 
were  they  or  were  they  not  priests ;  if  Gates  and  Bodloe  were 
to  be  believed,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt. 

The  trials  answered  their  purpose,  restoring  the  credit  of 
Oates,  Bedloo  and  the  other  witnesses;  as  a  jury  again  believed 
what  they  said,  it  was  again  possible  to  convict  more  of  tlie 
persons  accused  of  treason  for  the  plot.  The  point  in  Lumsdeu's 
case  is  peculiar ;  it  was  subsequently  decided  in  his  favour  on 
the  ground  that  the  ''King's  dominions"  mentioned  in  the 
Statute  did  nut  include  Scotland  when  the  Statute  was  passed, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  shew  the  Statute  had  been  extended 
by  subsequent  statutes  ^ 

The  following  is  another  account  of  the  trial. 

"  On  Saturday  the  1 7th  Jan.  at  the  Session  in  the  Old 
Bayly  were  arraigned  eight  persons  as  Popish  priests,  viz. 

David  Joseph  Kemish, 

Lionel  Anderson,  alias  Monsem, 

William  Kussel,  alias  Na))per, 

James  i   ^^^  Benedictine  monks  fonnerly  tried 

WiUiam  Marshall,)  *°'"  *^^  I'^^'  '^''*'^  Wakcman, 

George  Panis,  alias  Parr}', 

Henry  Starkey  and 

Alexander  Lumsden, 
of  whom  the  first,  that  is  Mr  Kemish,  being  very  antient  and 
sickly,  was  upon  his  humble  request,  after  arraignment,  refeiTed 
to  another  time  for  trial,  when  he  might  be  better  able  to  make 
bis  defence. 

The  other  seven  being  severally  tried,  the  chief  witnesses 
that  gave  evidence  agjiinst  them  were  Dr  Oates,  Mr  Bedloe, 
Mr  Prance,  Mr  Dugdale,  Mr  Dangerfield. 

The  particulars  of  their  respective  charges  and  defence  are 
too  tedious  here  to  be  set  foi*th,  the  sum  was  that  they  were  I 
aeverally  proved  by  the  witnesses  (some  speaking  as  to  some  ! 
of  the  prisoners,   othei*s  as  to  others)   to  have  said    mass,  { 
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consecrated  and  administered  the  Eucharist,  and  subsequently 
performed  such  functions  as  no  layman  in  their  church  ii 
allowed    to    meddle   with.      Particidarly   it    was   proved  by 
Mr  Dangerfield  that  Anderson  liaving  '*  scoured  his  kettle," 
that   is,  took    his   confession  and   gave  him   absolution  ao^ 
ordered  him  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which  he  did  aocordisj^, 
did  7et  the  same  day  persuade  him  to  endeavour  to  get  asm 
seci*ets  out  of  Stroude,  then  a  prisoner  with  them  in  the  Kisffii 
Bench,  against  Mr  Bedloe,  and  to  do  it  by  drinking  hard  witfl 
Stroude,  and  the  witness  seeming  to  be  a  little  scrupulous  d 
being  drunk  the  same  day  he  had  received,  the  holy  Fatltf 
said  he  might  venture  without  danger,  it  were  no  harm  if  111  | 
were  drunk,  since  he  did  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause.    Tb 
defences  made  by  them  were  either  silly  or  else  rather  sobdl 
than  solid,  alleging  that  there  was  no  way  to  convict  thn. 
of  being  priests  uuless  the  witnesses  saw  them  actually  tdb 
orders,  which  if  true  the  statute  would  be  vain  .and  its  i^flh 
force  eluded.     None  of  them  had  so  much  zeal  as  now  toon' 
himself  a  pnest  (though  one  of  them  had  confessed  it  befon  ll^ 
the  court  which  he  now  denied)  but  rather  all  seeiped  to  deif  i 
it,  lying  at  catch  with  the  witnesses*  words,  and  urging  tkaBJ 
to  name  the  very  day  they  heard  them  say  mass,  that  d^f , 
might,  by  thus  going  prepared  to  affirm  anything,  oontn&tj 
them,   >^  liich   aj)|)cared   evidently   in   that   Marshal  was  Ml] 
ashamed  openly  to  declare  that  let  Mr  Oates  name  any  time  or  i 
place  whatever,  he  would   bring  witnesses  to  disprove  kfflt 
This  Marshal  was  their  great  orator,  who  made  long  speed*  j 
but  to  very  little  purpose,  there  being  nothing  of  wwghtflfj 
matter  in  what  he  urged.     Starkey  was  an  old  man  that  Mil 
he  had  been  a  major  in  the  late  King^s  army,  and  it  was  piowi 
that  he  had  boasted  that  he  had  said  mass  twenty  and  tweolf 
times  in  that  army,  and  of  late  the  witnesses  had  at  difOl 
times  and  several  places  heaixi  him  Bay  mass.     After  a  foHixi 
fair  trial  the  jury  brought  in  six  guilty,  who  thereupon  reoebti 
sentence  of  death.     But  Lumsden  being  a  Scotchman  was  \A 
upon  a  special  verdict,  it  being  doubted  whether  he  was  witUl 
the  Stat.   27   Eliz.  cap.  2,   on  which  they  were  indicted,  • 
that    he    must    lye   till   the   judges    have    determined  tbt 
point." 

In  order  still  further  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of  tiie  wifc» 
nesses  for  the  plot,  proceedings  were  taken  against  Joha 
Tasborough  and  Anne  Price  for  subornation  of  perjury.  Thej 
were  charged  with  having  tried  to  induce  Dogdale,  wh6  Iti 
given  evidence  against  Langhorn*,  not  to  give  evidenoe,  to 

*  See  anUt  p.  741. 
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retract  the  information  he  had  given  and  go  abroad,  and  with 
having  induced  him  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  evidence. 
They  were  both  convicted  and  fined. 

The  following  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the  case. 

"Mr  Tasborow  (servant  to  the  Duke)  and  Mrs  Anne 
Price  endeavoured  to  buy  off  Mr  Dugdale,  who  was  to  have 
XIOOO  for  his  charge  for  half  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was 
to  go  into  Spain  and  then  return  and  appear  against  some 
Protestants  that  the  Papists  designed  to  cast  the  plot  u[>on, 
and  80  have  them  hanged,  di'awn,  and  quartered.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  refused  to  be  concerned  in  the  design,  saying 
he  might  lose  his  head  by  it,  as  one  did  in  Oliver's  usurpation ; 
but  he  would  write  letters  recomm^idatory  into  Spain  for  Mr 
Dugdale,  who  putting  off  the  signing  of  his  recantation  while 
the  Duke  was  here,  began  to  be  mistrusted,  so  they  went  and  com- 
phuned  of  him  to  the  Council,  and  brought  one  Mr  Sheldon  for  a 
witness,  but  he  brought  such  good  evidence,  having  discovered 
the  design  all  along  to  some  persons  of  known  integrity,  that 
Mrs  Sheldon  confessed  all,  and  they  impeached  Lady  Temjiest, 
Mr  Perkins,  and  Mr  Tem|)est,  which  two  last  were  secured*." 

Harris,  a  bookseller,  who  had  publLshed  a  pamphlet,  "An 
appeal  from  the  country  to  the  city  for  the  preservation  of  his 
Majesty's  person,  liberty,  property,  and  the  Protestant  religion," 
was  tried  before  Scroggs  for  libel.  The-  book  advocated 
Monmouth's  claims  to  the  throne.  The  jury  wanted  to  ccn- 
Tict  of  selling  the  book  only,  Scroggs  told  them  that  was  no 
concern  of  theirs,  they  were  only  to  determine  whether  the 
prisoner  was  or  was  not  guilty.  Harris  was  convicted,  fined, 
and  ordered  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Frances  Smith  was  tried  by  Jeffries  for  a  libel  on  the 
administration  of  justice  by  publishing  Ticklefoot's  observa- 
tions on  Wakeman's  trial.  Jeffries  pt^rsuaded  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  to  admit  the  fact,  and  Smith  escaped  with  a  small 
fine.  Jane  Curtis  was  tried  before  Mr  Justice  Jones  for  a  ,  c^trtu 
similar  libel,  and  also  admitted  the  offence.  Having  thus 
re-established  the  credit  of  the  plot  and  its  witnesses,  the 
Protestant  party  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  trials  of  the 
persons  they  alleged  were  implicated  in  it. 

The  next  person  they  thought  fit  to  try  was  an  old  York- 
shire baronet.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne.  The  charge  against  him 
was  made  by  a  discharged  servant  Bol  ron,  who  to  be  revenged 
on  his  master,  went  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  gave 
information  of  various  dealings  between  Gascoigne  and  his 
daughter,  Lady  Tempest.     He  then  went  to  London  and  swore 
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before  Sir  Robert  Clayton  that  Gascoigne  was  engaged  in  a 
plot  to  kill  the  King,  and  had  offered  him  £1000  to  do  it  On 
this  Gascoigne  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  treason.  When  he 
was  arraigned  his  trial  was  put  off  for  a  time  to  enable  him  to 
biing  up  his  witnesses.  Popular  sympathy  still  leaned  towards 
the  plot.  A  story  was  put  about  that  one  of  the  witneaaa 
who  appeared  against  Gascoigne  was  stabbed  in  Leicester 
fields,  but  being  a  crooked  man,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  steel 
badges,  they  kept  him  from  harm*.  On  the  11th  Febroaiy, 
1680,  Gascoigne  was  put  on  his  trial  before  Scroggs,  Pemberton, 
Dolben  and  Joues  at  the  King's  Bench  Bar.  After  some  chal- 
lenging a  jury  was  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  given  in  charge. 
Dormer,  the  junior  counsel  for  the  Crown  opened  the  case. 

Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  stands 
indicted  for  high  treason,  in  conspiring  the  murder  of  his 
Majesty,  subverting  the  government,  introducing  the  Komi^ 
religion  :  for  effecting  these  purposes.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne, 
Sir  Miles  Stai)leton,  and  other  false  traitors,  on  tlie  30th  of 
May  last,  at  the  jmrish  of  Elmett,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  assembled  together,  and  resolved  to  pat  th«r 
treasons  in  execution.  The  better  to  accomplish  their  said 
treasons  they  agreed  to  contribute  several  large  sums  of  mouey 
to  several  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  unknown,  to  introduce 
Popery,  kill  the  King,  and  subvert  the  government :  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoigne  solicited  Hobert  Bolron  to  kill  the  King,  and  for 
that  service  he  was  to  pay  him  XI 000.  To  this  be  has  pleaded 
not  guilty :  if  the  King's  evidence  prove  the  charge  of  the 
indictment,  your  duty  is  to  find  him  guilty. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.  May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have  heard  the  indictment,  and 
it  has  been  opened  to  you.  There  can  be  no  greater  crime 
charged  upon  any,  than  that  this  gentleman  is  accused  of.  The 
design  was  to  kill  and  murder  the  King,  change  the  religion 
and  the  govennnent ;  to  effect  this  they  make  assemblies,  they 
offer  monev.  It  is  no  new  crime,  divers  have  suffered  for  the 
like  already;  we  shall  not  need  to  make  any  aggravations,  it 
cannot  be  aggravated  more  than  the  plain  matter  is.  We  shall 
prove  it  directly  upon  him,  by  two  witnesses ;  we  shall  prove, 
he  held  intelligence  with  one  Pracid  a  priest ;  letters  between 
him  and  that  pei-son  are  found  in  his  custoily,  we  shall  produce 
one  wherein  it  api)ears  there  was  intelligence  between  them, 
consultations  about  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  that  Pracid  wrote 
to  him,  it  w^as  a  damnable  oath  condemned  by  the  Sorbonnists. 
Upon  that  point  hangs   the  changing   of    religion;    for   the 
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oith  of  allegianoe  is  the  great  touchstone  to  discover  men's 
■noerity  by,  the  great  bond  to  tie  them  to  the  government, 
Md  the  Protestant  religion.  We  shall  prove  another  passage 
ia  a  letter  indorsed  with  the  prisouer's  own  hand,  wherein 
tktto  is  an  expression  to  this  purpose:  That  if  England 
bs  ocmverted  (the  priest  writes  this  to  him),  a  sum  of  £90 
VM  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  nunnery.  "  If  England  be  con- 
Wtedy"  clearly  shews  what  was  their  intention,  to  destroy 
tte  Eling,  the  religion  and  the  nation ;  they  were  conspiring 
■oi  only  against  his  Majesty,  but  against  Go<l.  That  an  old 
gBDtleinan  who  has  lived  so  long  under  the  peace  of  this 
been  so  protected  by  the  government,  which  has  been 
indnlgent  to  men  of  his  persuasion,  should  be  guilty  of 
a  design,  that  he  should  so  offend  the  law,  which  has  been 
■0  mild  in  its  execution  against  such  men,  is  a  lamentable 
iUng  to  think  of.  We  shall  prove  the  proffer  of  the  £1000, 
■id  leave  it  with  you. 

Mr  Attorney   Geiieral  (Sir   C.    Levinz).     My   Lord,  two 
"Wfen  we  shall  use  in  confirmation  of  the  evidence  given 
!ljr  two    witnesses,    who   will    concur   in    the    same    thing; 
Sfce  conspiracy  for  killing  the   Kin^f,   and   carrying  on  the 
ibi    The  papers  the  witnesses  will  expound  to  you ;   one 
-Si  a  letter,  as  Mr  Serjeant  has  opened  it  to  you,  to  Sir  Thomas 
dnoigne  from  a  priest^  wherein  he  discourses  about  £90  a 
Jitt  at  Maunston,  which  Sir  Thomas  purchased  to  settle  upon 
•  Bmmeiy  called  Dolebank  in  Yorkshire;  therein  it  is  said, 
*T<m  will  be  well  advised   to  put  in   a  proviso   into   the 
faner  writing  (he  meant  the  settlement)  that  if  England  be 
■mrerted,  the  £90  a  year  shall  be  bestowed  at  Heworth,  or 
other  place  in  Yorkshire."     You  will  hear  by  the  wit- 
that  there  were  several  places  designed  for  these  nuns 
te  inhabit,  as  Dolebank  and   other  places ;   this  letter  will 
■NMmr  with  their  evidence,  they  will   prove,  that  this  place 
fcy  speak  of,  was  designed  for  this  purpose ;   it  so  appears 
ly  the  papers  taken  in  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  custody.    There 
Ji  ttoiher  letter  which  was  mentioned,  which  I  believe  may 
k;?e  a  great  influence  in  the  cause,  I  am  sure  it  may  produce 
^Vj  bad  effects ;  it   is  that  letter  from  the   priest,  wherein  | 
k  decries  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  damnable  thing  con- 
^ned  by  the  doctors  at  Sorbonne,  and  other  priests  from 
Bfline.    lliis  had  its  effect;  for  it  was  about  the  time  that  a 
•itter  of  thirty  or  forty  were  convicted  of  a  Pnemunire  in 
^l*t  county,  for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they 
'•pd  to  do  before.     There  will  be  some  concurring  evidence  in 
^  case,  some  papers  taken  in  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  own 
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hand;  they  are  oliaauacka,  ia  which  are  iaa.txy  of  his  ova 
moranda,  sums  of  money  mentioned  to  be  jtaiil,  and  i 
to  priests  in  London;  the  witnesses  will  tell  you  it 
tiirnwl  for  the  Jeaign  of  the  plot.  There  hapjteus  to  he  £i 
returned  to  BIr  Corker,  who  is  now  in  Newgate ;  eonie  otlwt 
Slims  to  Horcourt,  who  is  executed;  uome  luoney  ia  [Mid  u 
him,  though  I  think  not  much,  about  £25,  several  buuis  m 
mentioned,  imd  great  sums  relumed  to  London  liy  Sir  Thutcu 
GuBcoigne,  in  five  or  sLx  years  time,  ^5000  or  j£GOOO,  to  what 
purpose  I  cannot  tell ;  they  will  give  you  an  account;  I  ibtok 
he  lived  always  in  Yorkshire  himself,  never  come  to  ton; 
what  occasion  he  might  have  for  returning  money,  I  do  not 
know.  We  will  call  the  two  witnesses  viva  voce,  and  then  u» 
the  other  evidence  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  confirm  tliem. 
Mr  Bolron,  tell  what  you  know  of  Sir  Thomas  Gasooigne. 

Mr  Sotrort.  I  came  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigoe  is 
the  year  1G74,  aa  steward  of  his  coal  works ;  in  1675,  a  Uttlv 
before  Easter,  being  in  the  next  room  to  Sir  Tfaomiu  Gaficoigiw, 
1  heard  Charles  Ingleby  and  Sir  Thomas  di»coiiTsing,  &t 
Thomas  said  he  was  fearful  his  estate  would  he  liable  to  ti« 

forfeited  to  the  King 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Wero  you  in  the  room  1 
Mr  Bolron.  I  was  in  the  next  room,  the  door  was  not  shot; 
Sir  Thomas  said  he  was  resolved  to  make  a  collusive  couveyuicc 
of  his  estate.  Charles  Ingleby  said,  it  was  best ;  he  told  Sir 
Thomas  he  would  have  the  deieazance  ready,  which  he  woulJ 
draw  with  bis  own  hands;  he  bid  bim  be  sure  to  bring  none  biii 
Protestant  witnesses  to  testify.  In  1675,  I  went  along  with 
Sir  Tliomas  Gascoigne  to  Sir  William  Ingleb/s  of  Kiploy,  and 
r  him  receive  coloarablj  £1000. 

Lord  Chi*/  JutticB.     How  do  you  know  it  was  colourablyl 
Mr  Bohron.     I  heard  Sir  Thomas  tell  Charles  Ingleby  bo. 
Lord  Chief  Jutlice.     When  was  that  1 
Jfr  Bolron.     The  deed  bears  the  Stli  of  April,  1C75. 
Lord  Chirf  Juiliee.     Was  Charles  Ingleby  there  I 
Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  when  the  deed  was  sealed ;  he  read  ifci 
the  presence  of  the  witnesses  to  be  dated  at  that  time. 

Mr  Jiulice  Dolben.  What,  that  £1000  the  considemliia 
of  the  deed  i 

ifr  Bolron.     Yes.     Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  parted  with  all 
his  estate  for  seven  years,  being  allowed  £100  a  year  for  Lit 
maintenance,  besides  the   £1,000   paid.     This  was  done,  '^' 
fear  he  should  be  discovered    in   the   plot   for  killing 
King— 

Zoni  Chi^Jtatict.    How  do  you  know  that  I 
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Mr  Botnm,  I  heard  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  and  Sir  Miles 
ftq)leton  diaoonrse  of  it,  he  said  it  was  for  that  end. 

Lord  Chief  Juttice,     Where  was  that  discourse  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     In  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  bedchamber. 

Mr  Justice  Janes,    When  was  that  1 

Mr  JBdron.    About  the  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  you  say  you  saw  the  deed  sealed? 

Mr  Bolron,    Yes,  I  was  a  witness  to  it. 

Lofrd  Chief  Justice,     And  you  saw  the  money  paid  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     I  and  Higgiingil  counted  it. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Were  you  a  Protestant  at  that  time  ? 

Mr  Boiron,     At  the  time  of  sealing   the  deed;   I  heard 
the  diBCOurse  between  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  and   Sir  Thomas  i 
Ouooigne  upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  I  was  a  Papist. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  was  the  discourse  you  speaJ^  of 
vtth  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  ) 

Mr  Bolron,     About  the  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.     After  the  money  paid? 

Mr  Bolron.  After  the  money  paid  :  he  said  to  Sir  Miles 
Btqdeton,  he  had  done  well  to  make  over  his  estate. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  an  abrupt  thing  to  say ;  how 
did  he  begin  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  They  were  discoursing  about  the  discoveiy  of 
tta  {dot  by  Dr  Oates  and  Mr  Bedloc ;  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne 
irid  to  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  I  have  done  well  to  make  over  my 
irtnte,  to  prevent  a  forfeiture. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  said  Sir  Miles  Staplet(m? 

Mr  Bolron,     J  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  seemed  but  now,  as  if  he  had  said 
he  WB8  in  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Did  he  own  he  was  in  the  plot  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     At  several  times. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.     Tell  how  he  was  concerned. 

Mr  Bolron.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1676,  I  heard 

Thomas  Gascoigne  say  to  Christopher  Metcalfe,  that  he  waa 
C'BlolTed  to  send  £3,000  to  the  Jesuits  in  London  for  carrying 
OH  the  design. 

Lwd  Chirf  Jv^stice,     Were  you  a  Papist  then  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  came  you  first  to  be  a  Papist  ? 

Mr  Bolron.    About  Whitsuntide,  1675. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     You  are  a  Protestant  now  ? 

Mr  Bolrork    Yes^  my  Lord,  I  am  so. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  turn  Protestant  again  t 

Mr  Bolron,     I  turned  upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When] 

Mr  Bolron.     The  beginning  of  May,  or  the  end  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     To  whom  did  he  speak  itt 

Mr  Bolron.     To  Metcalfe,  who  lived  in  his  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  said  hef 

Mr  Bolron.  He  said  he  was  to  send  £3,000  to  the  Jesoita 
in  London,  for  carrying  on  this  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  was  in  the  room  besides  1 

Mr  Bolron.     Only  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  and  Metcalfa 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  is  Metcalfe  t 

Mr  Bolron,     He  is  since  dead,  I  think. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  discourse  had  they? 

Mr  Bolron,  They  were  discoursing  about  it  when  I  came 
in;  I  remember  he  mentioned  £300  for  Corker,  £300  for 
Harcourt,  and  £300  for  Comwallis  ]  and  the  rest  by  £300  a- 
piece  to  other  persons. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     What  name  did  Comwallis  go  by  t 

Mr  Bolron.     Pracid,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     That  is  the  name  to  the  letter. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     Well,  what  do  you  know  more  f 

Mr  Bolron.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  told  Metcalfe,  he  would 
return  it  by  £300  at  a  time,  to  prevent  suspicion,  by  the 
hands  of  Richard  Phisick.  About  the  beginniDg  of  the  year 
1677,  I  heard  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  say,  he  had  returned  it, 
that  if  it  had  been  a  thousand  times  as  much,  he  would  have 
spent  it  all  in  so  good  a  cause. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  say  he  had  returned  alii 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  say  how  it  was  to  be  disposed 
of? 

Mr  Bolron.    Among  the  Jesuits  for  carrying  on  the  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  was  in  the  general;  but  this  £900 
you  speak  of,  was  to  those  three  priests  1 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  He  resolved  to  send  £3,000  to  the 
Jesuits  in  London  about  this  design;  what  was  the  ^design! 
What  did  they  say  about  the  plot  1 

Mr  Bolron,  At  other  times  I  have  heard  them  say  it  was 
for  killing  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  said  Metcalfe  to  all  this  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  He  thought  it  was  the  best  way  to  do.  I 
have  seen  him  return  several  sums  by  Richard  Phisick. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     Was  Metcalfe  a  Papist  1 
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Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  and  he  died  so,  aa  I  have  heard. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  you  in  the  room  when  they  first 
began  the  discourse  ? 

Mr  Jiolron,     No,  I  came  in  when  they  were  discoursing. 

Lord  C hie/ Justice.     Did  they  stop  when  you  came  in  ? 

Mr  Bolroii,  No,  because  I  knew  of  it :  I  was  brought  in 
by  Rushton,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  plot 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  he  said,  I  will  return  £3,000 
to  the  Jesuits  in  London :  did  he  say  in  what  time  he  would 
send  that  £3,000 1 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  but  in  1676  he  said  he  would  do  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  it  should  be  employed  for  carrying 
on  of  the  design  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  those  were  the  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  And  in  1677  you  heard  him  talk  with 
Metcalfe  again  1  Then  he  said,  If  it  had  been  a  thousand 
times  as  much  he  would  have  sent  it  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  nobody  there  but  Sir  Thomas 
Oascoigne,  and  you  1 

Mr  Bolron,  Nobody  else.  In  the  year  1677  several 
gentlemen  met  at  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  house  Bambow 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  York,  their  resolution  was  this,  they 
would  build  a  nunnery  at  Dolebank,  in  case  their  design  and 
plot  of  killing  the  King  should  take  effect,  and  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion  be  established  in  England  :  the  company 
present  resolved  they  would  lose  their  lives  and  estates  to 
further  it :  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  co^icluded  he  would  give 
jC90  a  year  for  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  this  nunnery  : 
upon  which  they  all  agreed,  that  alter  his  death  he  should  be 
canonized. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  were  these  gentlemen  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Charles  Ingleby,  Mr 
Gascoigne,  Lady  Tempest,  Thomas  Thwing,  Sir  Walter  Vavasor, 
Sir  Francis  Ilungatt,  Robert  Kilingbeck  a  Jesuit,  and  William 
Rushton  a  Romish  piiest. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     Is  he  dead  ] 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  he  is  fled  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  else  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Ihese  are  all  Uie  persons  I  remember. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     There  was  a  woman  there  you  say  1 

Mr  Bolron,     Lady  Tempest. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Rushton  was  your  confessor? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  and  engaged  me  in  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     What  was  yoxir  discourse  1 
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Mr  Jiolron.     On  establishing  n,  nunnery  at  Dolelmnk ;  in 

hopes  tliat  the  plot  of  killing  the  King  would  take  pffrtit  the 

intention  was  t«   alter  the   Government,  and  uitroduce  tliB      , 

RoiuiHh  religion.                                                                              ^J 

Lord  CUie/JuaticB.     Who  was  it  saiil  this  1                          ^B 

szn 

Mr  Bolnm.     Sir  Thomas  Gaacoigne  and  the  rest.               ^H 

Lord  Chief  JuMice.     In  thoir  discuurEo  I                              ^H 

MrBolron.     Tea..                                                                 H 

Lard  Ghwf  Jiutiee.     Did  they  speak  of  killing  tbe  King^H 

Mr  Salron.     Sir  Francis  Hiinc;citt  said  it  several  times.  ^^H 

Lord  Chiff  Jtisliee.     HowJ     Upon  what  acco'jjit T           ^H 

Mr  Bolnm.     They  mutually  resolved,  tliey  would  veniorii    I 

tlieir  lives  nod  estates  in  hopes  the  plot  wouhl  take  effect 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  stayed  ihey  there ) 

Mr  Bolron.     About  six  or  seven  hours. 

Lord  ChUf  Justice.     Were  you  in  the  room  still  1 

Mr  Bolrmt.     I  was  in  the  room,  and  sometimes  out :  then 

was  Barloe— 

Lord  Chief  Juatiea.     Who  was  Barloe  1 

Mr  Bolron.     I  have  had  two  orders  of  council  for  seiiiiiij 

of  him ;  be  is  a  priest. 

Lord  Chilli  Ji/«liee.     Was  he  by  t 

Lard  ChiiJ' JiutUce.    Wiis  he  But  in  tie  house) 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  not  iu  the  room  at  that  time. 

Lord  Chief  Jusliee.     Waa  any  aervant  iu  thi-  room  vliun 

thiadi^couraewasl 

Mr    Bolron.     No.     Accordingly    Sir    Tliomas    Qnscow 

erected  a  nunnerv  about  the  ye&r  1077,  at  DuleUmlc. 

Lord  ChufJw,tif.e.     Wliat,  built  itl 

Mr  Bolron.     He  established  it. 

Lord  Chief  JvMiiee.     Who  were  the  nuna  1 

Mr  Bolron.     Mrs  Loscellcs  was  lady  abbess,  Mrs  Beck« 

and    Mrs    BenniugBeJd   her   assiatuubt,    Ellen   Thwing,    B 

Butcher,  and  others,  nuM;  when  they  went  by  Sir  Thru 

her,  "  There  goes  an  old  maid  and  a  young  nun." 

Lord  Chief  Juitice.     Wliither  were  they  going? 

Mr  Bolron.     To  take  jwaaession  of  the  uimnciy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  it  a  new  built  hou« ) 

Mr  Bolron.     Nay,  I  never  saw  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Whereabouts  was  this  bouaet 

Mr  Bolron.     It  waa  near  Ripley. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     ^Tiat,  waa  that  Ripley's  bouas  ! 

Mr  Bolrott.     No,  his  house  is  at  Bambow. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  did  it  belong  to ) 
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Mr  Bolron,  They  went  thither  till  the  business  was  done, 
and  that  was  only  till  the  King  was  killed,  and  aflorwards  they 
resolved  to  reside  at  Heworth. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  long  stayed  they  there? 

Mr  Bolron.     They  lived  in  this  place  a  year  and  a  half. 

Lord  Chief  Jiuttice,     Till  the  plot  was  discovered  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     How  do  you  know  they  lived  there  1 

Mr  Bolron,     I  have  seen  several  letters  come  from  them. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     The  letters  were  dated  from  Dolebank. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  let  them  lie  o|)en? 

Mr  Bolron.     Sometimes  he  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  was  in  them? 

Mr  Bolron,    I  do  not  know  the  particulars,  no  great  matter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  wrote  them? 

Mr  Bolron,     The  names  were  Pmcid,  or  Mrs  Lascelles. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  whose  house  it  was? 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  not  I. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  is  Heworth  Hall  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     About  half  a  mile  fi*om  York. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Does  not  that  belong  to  Mr  Dawson? 

Mr  Bolron,     It  did,  but  it  was  bought  from  him. 

Mr  A  ttomey  General.    What  other  place  was  mentioned  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     Broughton  ;  I  never  knew  any  were  there. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Nor  at  Heworth  Hall  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  Yes,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other ; 
some  of  them  came  to  Heworth  Hall,  some  to  Dolebank,  but 
Dolebank  was  the  place  they  generally  resided  at :  Sir  Thomas 
established  £90  a  year,  which  was  purchased  of  Mr  Timothy 
Maleverer,  and  Alver  Aloftus  enjoys  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  much  was  it? 

Mr  Bolron.     £90  a  year. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  does  it  lie? 

Mr  Bolron.     At  Mawson  near  Sir  Thomas'. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  say  he  had  sealed  such  a 
conveyance  ? 

Mr  Justice  Dollyen.     I  suppose  he  bought  it  of  Dawson. 

Mr  Bolron.     He  bought  it  of  Maleverer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Is  Maleverer  a  Protestant? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  my  Ijord. 

Lord  Chief  JuMice.     Where  is  he? 

Mr  Bolron^     1  cannot  tell. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     You  did  not  see  the  conveyance  sealed? 

Mr  Bolron,     No,  I  refer  to  their  words  for  that 
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Mr  Justice  Jonti.     For  what  jiuqiose  was  it  bought  I 

Mr  Bohvft.     To  eatabliali  a  nunuory. 

Mr  Jvstiee  Pemberton,.  They  told  him  he  sliould  b« 
canonized  for  a  aaint  when  he  died  1 

Mr  Bolroti.  Yea.  About  Murcli  last,  Sir  Thomas  imd 
Mr  Gascoigne  being  together,  I  was  reading  a  book  called  Tbc 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  Mr  Gascoigne  told  Sir  Thomua  )ie  bad  bwi 
before  the  juatices  of  the  peace,  and  they  had  given  him  »oii 
Mr  Middleton  license  to  go  to  Loudon,  about  a  law-  suit  betwtni 
James  Nelthorp  and  Sir  Thomas.  I  heard  them  road  a  copj 
of  Mr  Middleton'u  license  to  travel  into  the  south,  to  reoeivt 

le  rents.     I  heard  Mr  Gascoigne  say  to  Bir  Thomas,  ho 

i  resolved  as  eoon  as  he  came  to  London,  and  had  doM 
with  Mr  Nelthorp,  to  fly  to  France,  so  cheat  the  justic* 
for  he  was  resolved  not  to  come  back  to  Yorkshire,  but  would 
commit  tlie  design  into  such  hands  as  wmdd  do  it,  and  would 
not  fait,  but  he  would  not  stay  to  see  the  execution. 

Lord  Chief  Jwlice.     You  heard  him  say  so  1 

Mr  Bolrvn.     I  did. 

Loril  C/iu^Jiutke.     What  said  Sir  Thomaal 

Mr  Bolron.     He  commended  the  resolutiona. 

Lord  Chief  Jimlice.     What  room  was  it  in  t 

Mr  Bolron.     It  was  in  Sir  Thomaa'a  own  chamber. 

Lord  Chifij' Jimtiee.    Were  there  any  roonis  n«*r  it  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  None  that  they  could  hear  in,  uulees  in  thr 
chamber  within,  I  do  not  know  wliether  any  one  wiia  thi<ro, 

Liyrd  Chief  Jiuitice.    Ceuld  they  hear  in   no  room  i 
them? 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  in  the  cliambcr  within. 

Lord  Chief  Juatice.     Wait  there  no  servant  thei-et 

Mr  Bolron.      Not  aa  1  know. 

Lord  ChiefJiitiice.     My.  reason  JB,  because  he  most 
very  loud  to  oiuke  hiii  lather  hear  him'. 

Mr  Bolron.     He  did,  I  heard  him  in  the  chamber-wi 
that  1  stood  in,  they  were  a  little  way  off  me. 

Lord  Chief  Juetice.  If  any  of  the  servants  were  near, 
methinks  they  must  needs  be  very  cautious  how  they  Bjioki' 
a  loud  to  make  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  hear. 

Mr  Bolron,  He  was  not  so  deaf  as  they  say  he  iw,  uid 
iS  seems  to  bo  now.  ]^Ir  Gascoigne,  because  he  would  \if 
ure  no  damage  should  come  to  him,  caused  hia  goods  to  ' 
sold,  and  Mr  Middleton  sold  his  household-gooda. 

Lord  Clixff  Jiittiee.     Ho  is  a  Paiiist  too,  ia  be  uott 

Mr  Bolron.     Y'es,  he  is  so, 

'  Wj  Thomas  wu  deaf. 
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Lord  Chi^  Justice.  Was  not  he  at  the  meeting  with  Sir 
Miles  Stapleton  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  Mr  Middioton  was  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  did  not  name  him  before. 

Mr  JiMtice  Peinherton.  But  he  said  a  great  many  were 
there  besides  those  he  named. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Yes  he  did  so. 

Mr  Bolron.  Last  30th  May,  the  day  after  Holy  Thursday, 
l>eing  in  Sir  Thomas  (Tasc(>i«:fne's  own  chamber,  he  bid  me  go 
into  the  gallery  next  the  priest's  lodgings ;  after  a  little  time 
William  Kushton,  nfy  confessor,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me, 
if  1  was  at  the  last  Pontefract  Sessions  1  I  told  him,  yes,  that 
I  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  others  had:  where- 
upon he  told  me,  that  I  and  all  the  others  were  damned  for 
80  doing,  if  we  kept  it ;  he  bid  me  come  next  Sunday  to  have 
absolution  from  him  ;  for  it  was  a  damnable  sin  to  take 
that  oath,  he  told  me,  he  had  power  from  the  Pope  to 
absolve  me,  and  added,  few  priests  had  that  power. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  make  you  confess  that  as  a 
sin? 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  I  made  the  discovery  soon  after. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  was  it  you  first  turned  Protestant? 

Mr  Bolron.     In  June,  my  L#ord,  after  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  were  not  a  Protestant  then? 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Were  you  a  Papist  when  you  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  would  not  yon  go  and  be  ab- 
solved as  your  priest  bid  you  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  I  thought  I  had  done  nothing  that  was  evil, 
several  had  taken  the  oath  with  me.  I  told  him  so;  he  said, 
I  was  a  fool,  and  knew  not  how  to  judge  of  an  oath. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  were  satisfied  papists  might  take 
the  oath  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  I  thought  it  was  no  sin  to  take  that  oath,  it 
was  only  an  oath  to  be  true  to  my  King  and  to  my  country ; 
Mr  Ellis,  priest  to  Mr  Vavasor,  had  written  commentaries 
upon  the  oath,  and  justified  taking  it.  He  said,  Mr  Ellis 
was  a  fool,  and  his  superiors  will  call  him  to  an  account,  and 
check  him  for  his  pains.  By  taking  the  oath  you  denied 
the  power  of  the  Poj)e  to  absolve  you  from  it ;  I  tell  you  he 
has  power  to  depose  the  King,  and  has  done  it :  and  you  will 
merit  heaven  if  you  will  kill  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  8i)oke  to  you  ? 
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that  meeting,   but  afterwards  Sir 


Mr  Bdlro7u  Kushton,  he  said  it  was  a  meritorioiu  act  to 
kill  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  did  Sir  Thomas  Crasooigne,  oraay 
of  the  company,  wish  you  to  do  that  thing  f 

Mr  Bolron,     Not  at 
Thomajs  did. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice.    What  did  he  say  f 

Mr  Bolron.     He  would  assist  me  in  the  act 

Lord  Chief  Jv^stice,     Whol 

Mr  Bolron.  Rushton.  He  told  me  the  Pope  had  granted 
him  power,  I  should  have  the  benefit  of  absolution  if  I  wodd 
do  it.  I  desired  him  not  to  persuade  me  to  do  such  a  thing, 
for  I  would  have  no  hand  in  it ;  he  quoted  a  certain  place  of 
Scripture  to  me,  which  was,  "  Thou  shalt  bind  their  Kings  in 
fetters,  and  their  princes  in  chains."  He  made  this  expodtioD, 
that  the  Pope  had  deposed  the  King,  absolved  all  his  subject 
so  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  kill  the  King.  That  unless  tbe 
King  turned  Catholic,  the  Pope  would  give  away  his  king- 
doms to  another.  I  told  him  I  would  have  no  hand  in  tbt 
act;  he  answered  me,  you  may  hang  me  if  you  please  for  speik- 
ing  these  words.  I  said,  "  I  will  do  you  no  injury  if  you  do 
yourself  none."  He  bade  me  consider  what  he  said,  and  cootf 
to  him  again,  but  I  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     This  was  the  thirtieth  of  May  1 

Mr  Bolron.  Yes,  the  same  day  as  soon  as  I  came  down,  I 
was  told  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  had  ordered  his  servants  I 
should  not  depart  the  house  till  he  came  in,  I  stayed  there 
till  about  six  of  the  clock. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  not  you  live  with  himt 

Mr  Bolron.  I  lived  a  little  way  from  the  house.  About* 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Were  you  not  his  servant! 

Mr  Bolron.     No,  my  Lord,  not  at  that  time. 

Mr  Justice  Jorms.    How  loug  had  you  gone  out  of  his  service! 

Mr  Bolron.     About  the  beginning  of  July  1678. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Did  Sir  Thomas  send  you  to  the 
gallery  1 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.     There  you  found  Rushton  t 

Mr  Bolron.     He  came  as  it  were  from  the  chapel. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  were  his  servant  when  afl  the 
gentlemen  met  at  his  house  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,   When  did  you  leave  his  service,  say  yw » 

Mr  Bolron.     The  first  day  of  July  1678. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,   And  this  was  in  May  1678,  was  it  not? 

Mr  Bolron,  No,  1679  last  May.  I  watched  and  stayed 
till  he  came  in,  as  he  came  in,  I  went  up  stairs  with  him, 
when  he  came  into  his  chamber  he  called  me  and  asked  what 
discourse  had  passed  between  me  and  Rushtonl  I  told  him 
concerning  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  lawfulness,  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  it.  Sir  Thomas  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
'*  Well,  man,  if  thou  wilt  undertake  a  design  that  I  and  others* 
have  to  kill  the  King,  I  will  give  thee  £1,000  and  I  will  send 
thee  to  my  son  Thomas,  if  he  be  in  town ;  but  if  he  be  not  in 
town,  give  thee  such  instructions  that  you  will  find  the  rest 
that  are  concerned  in  the  business — " 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     The  rest,  what? 

Mr  Bolron,    The  rest  that  were  in  the  plot 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  should  know  where  to  find  them 
in  London  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  if  he  were  gone  beyond  sea. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  said  you  to  him  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  I  told  him  I  would  have  no  hand  in  blood, 
and  would  not  do  such  s^  wicked  deed,  and  desired  him  to 
persuade  me  no  more.  He  desired  me  to  keep  secret  what  he 
had  said.  I  recollected  it  was  a  very  ill  thing,  and  went 
immediately  to  the  justices  of  the  peace. — 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  soon  did  you  go  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Soon  after. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     To  whom  did  you  go  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     To  Mr  Tindal  and  Mr  Normanton. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  make  an  oath  there  ? 

Mr  Bolron.    Yes,  that  Sir  Thomas  promised  me  £1,000. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     For  killing  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,   Did  you  put  that  in  the  oath  you  mode? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  soon  after  the  discourse  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     It  was  about  a  week  or  such  a  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Was  it  the  next  day  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  it  within  a  fortnight? 

Mr  Bolron.     I  believe  it  was. 

L<yrd  Chief  Justice,     Was  it  not  a  month  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     No,  not  above  a  fortnight. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  that  the  first  time  Sir  Thomas 
spoke  to  you  to  kill  the  King,  the  30th  of  May  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.    You  left  Sir  Thomas*8  service  July  1 678 1 

s.  T.  II.  64 
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Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  the  first  day  of  July. 

Lord  Chief  Jv^tice,     In  good  friendship? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  my  Lord,  in  very  good  friendship. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Were  you  in  good  correspondence  f 

Mr  Bolron,     I  always  went  to  his  house  to  hear  mass. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  came  you  to  leave  his  sernoef 

Mr  Bolron.     It  was  my  own.  fault  I  left  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Why  did  you  leave  it  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  Because  Henry  Addison  and  Bennet  Johnaon 
sought  to  take  my  work  out  of  my  hands.  Sir  Thomtt 
desired  me  to  let  them  come  and  see  what  they  could  do,  thit 
I  should  have  my  salary,  and  should  gather  in  his  debts;  I 
was  wUling  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  told  him  they  that  looked 
after  the  pit  should  gather  in  the  debts,  else  it  would  be  a 
double  chaige  to  him. 

Mr  Justice  DoJhen,  This  is  only  how  he  left  Sir  Thomas's 
service;  Sir  Thomas  thought  the  other  men  could  do  it 
better  than  he,  so  he  said,  then  let ,  them  do  your  whole 
work. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  But  he  says  he  usually  resorted  to  the 
house  after  he  had  left  his  service,  to  hear  mass. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Had  you  any  estate  of  your  own  when 
you  left  Sir  Thomas's  sei*vice  1 

Mr  Bolron.     I  had  a  farm  I  rented  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  rent  ? 

Mr  Bolron.    £15,  and  a  mark  a  year  after  I  was  married} 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  were  you  married  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     July,  1675. 

Mr  Attorney  General     You  have  some  estate  besides? 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  I  have  £7  a  year. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Well,  will  you  for  Sir  Thomas  ask 
him  any  questions  ? 

Mr  Bahhinyton.     No'. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  did  the  justice  say  when  you 
made  this  oath  ] 

Mr  Bolron.  I  was  resolved  to  come  to  London,  and  make 
my  confession  here,  one  of  the  justices  was  unwilling,  at  last 
they  said  I  might  do  what  I  would. 

Lord  Chief  Jiistice.  What  did  Mr  Tindal  say  when  you 
made  the  oath  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  He  said,  he  must  give  the  Council  an  account 
of  it,  perhaps  he  should  not  have  an  answer  to  it  in  a 
month ;  so  I  thought  it  was  better  to  come  to  London,  and 

^  Mr  Babbin^on  did  not  appear  as  counsel,  bat  Sir  Thomas  being 
deaf,  got  leare  of  the  Court  for  a  friend  to  help  him. 
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make  a  speedy  dispatch  of  the  business ;  for  the  priests  in  tlio 
meantime  might  escivi)e. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  Mr  Tindal  do  nothing  upon  that 
oath  that  was  made  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Ho  gave  a  warrant  for  apprehending  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  For  apprehending  Sir  Thomas  Gas- 
coigne  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  They  would  have  done  it,  but  I  desired  I 
might  come  to  thQ  Council. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     How  long  after  came  you  there  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     As  soon  as  I  could  get  ready. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  time  came  you  thither  f 

Mr  Bolron.  I  set  out  upon  Monday,  and  came  to  London 
upon  Wednesday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  what  month  it  was  in  1 

3fr  Bolron,     In  June,  I  think. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Who  did  you  come  and  apj)ly  to  in 
London  1 

Mr  Bolron,  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Tindal  to  bis  brother 
in  London,  to  carry  me  to  the  Council.  I  lost  thia  letter  at 
Ware,  I  came  to  the  Green  Dragon  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
the  man  of  the  house  earned  me  before  Sir  Robert  Clayton, 
we  went  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  President  of  the  Council,  and 
got  an  order  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  long  was  this  after  Oaies's  dis- 
ooTery  ?     When  did  Oates  and  Bedloe  make  their  discovery? 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     A  long  time  after,  in  May  last. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Did  Mr  Tindal  take  your  examination 
in  writing  ? 

Mr  Bolron.    He  took  a  short  thing  in  writing. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Did  you  set  your  hand  to  it  t 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.     He  resolved  to  go  to  the  Council ; 
and  tell  them. 

Mr  Bolron.  I  was  not  willing  to  tell  the  justices  all,  for  I 
had  a  mind  to  go  to  the  Council. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  But  you  told  them  the  great  matter. 
Sir  Thomas's  proffer  to  give  you  £1,000  to  kUl  the  King. 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Had  you  a  lease  of  your  farm  under  Sir 
Thomas  Gasooigne  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     It  was  a  parol  leasa 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     For  how  long  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     For  nine  Tears. 

Mr  Babbingicn.     May  I  ask  him  any  questions  t 

Court     Y&,  yes,  you  may. 
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Mr  Sabbington.     You  had  a  lease  of  the  farm  1 
Mr  Bolron.     I  had. 

Mt  Serjeant  Mwipuird.  Counsel  must  not  tie  allowed  iu 
matter  of  fact, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  brother,  this  man  has  made  ■ 
long  narrative. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.     Ay,  aod  a  shrewd  one  too. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  His  evidence  is  very  great.  Sir  Thomu 
Gascoigne  does  not  hear  one  word. 

Mr  Bolron.  One  thing  more,  in  September,  1678,  a  liltl* 
before  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  I  heard  Sir  Tfaonios  OascoigEn 
say  to  Lady  Tempest,  that  he  would  send  ;£150  to  Dolebanb  b 
hopes  the  blow  would  be  given  shortly. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.  That  is  the  same  word  used  by  ill 
the  witnesBea. 

Liyrd  Chief  Juttiee.     When  was  thial 

Mr  Bolron.     September,  1678;  we  knew  not  the  plot  thtii. 

Lofd  Chief  Justice.     Who  did  he  apeak  it  to  I 

Mr  Boiron.     To  hia  duughter,  Lady  Tempest. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  said  she  I 

Mr  Bolron.  She  seemed  to  like  it  verj'  well ;  I  heard  t 
letter  read  afterwards  from  Comwallia,  tbnt  be  had  rcccjvvd  it, 
but  it  was  too  little  for  carrying  on  so  great  a  design.  It  wu 
for  arming  the  poor  Catholics  when  the  blow  should  be  gireiv 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  his  daughter  liviug) 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Yea,  she  is  out  under  bail. 

Mr  Hobarl.     1  desire  to  ask  him  one  question. 

Mr  Jiistiee  Pembm-ton.  Ko;  t«ll  Sir  Thomas  fint  whil 
Bolron  has  said,  and  see  if  he  will  ask  any  questions. 

Mr  Uobart.  Sir  Thomas,  Xr  Bolron  has  given  evidsoM 
against  yuu,  will  you  ask  him  any  questions  t 

Mr  Jastiee  Pemberlon.     R«ad  your  minutes  to  him. 

Mr  Hobart  repeated  the  first  part,  about  Bolron's  comiiij 
to  Sir  T.  Gascoigne's  service,  and  the  colliety  convey^nt^ 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Will  he  ask  any  questions  ujiou  tiiii 
part 

Sir  T.  Gaseoiffne.  No,  it  is  no  great  matter,  it  is  Uue; 
when  it  was  I  cannot  tell,  there  was  something  I  se&led  to 
Sir  William  Ingleby,  and  some  money  I  had  of  him. 

Mr  HoI>art  repeated  his  saying  to  Metcalfe,  he  would  aenit 
.£3,000  to  the  priests  in  1676. 

Sir  T.  Gascoiffne.     How  comes  that!     I  deny  that  utterl;. 

Mr  Solron,     It  is  all  true  what  I  have  said. 

Sir  T.  Qaseovfne.     There  is  no  such  thing  at  a]]. 

Mr  Hobart.     He  says  it  was  returned  by  Mr  Fhisvrick. 
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Sir  T,  Gcucaigne,  Phiswick  was  my  servant,  and  returned 
some  money  for  me,  for  my  children,  my  sons  and  daughtera, 
and  my  kinspeople,  to  whom  I  paid  annuities;  it  was  a  far 
greater  sum  than  £3,000,  one  great  sum  of  £1,000  he  knows 
how  it  was  disposed  of. 

Mr  Hobart,  He  says,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1677,  you 
said  you  returned  this  £3,000  to  London,  and  if  you  had  a 
thousand  times  as  much,  you  would  give  it  for  so  good  a  cause. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     I  never  said  any  such  thing. 

Lord  Chief  Ju>stiee,    Tell  him  of  the  meeting  at  Barmbow. 

Mr  Hobart,  In  the  year  1677  several  gentlemen  met 
at  Barmbow. 

Lord  Chitf  Justice,     Name  them. 

Mr  Hobart,     They  were  altogether  with  you, 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,    No. 

Mr  Hobart,  They  discoursed  about  establishing  a  nunnery 
at  Dolebank,  at  Heworth,  and  at  Broughton. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne,     Not  one  word  of  all  this  is  true. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Tell  him  concerning  killing  the  Eling. 

Mr  Hcbart,  The  nunnery  was  established  at  Dolebank, 
and  such  and  such  were  nuns. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     Not  one  word  of  this  is  true. 

Mr  Justice  Uolben,  You  skip  over  the  main  thing,  what 
the  gentlemen  resolved  upon  at  that  meeting. 

Mr  Hobart,  These  gentlemen  resolved  the  business  should 
go  on  for  killing  the  King,  that  they  would  venture  their  lives 
and  estates  for  it. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne*  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  as  kill- 
ing the  King.     Sir,  did  I  ever  say  any  such  thing ) 

Mr  Bolron,  In  your  own  dining-room,  and  in  your  own 
chamber. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  He  did  not  say  so,  I  think,  about 
their  meeting. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  They  all  met  at  his  house,  and  had 
discourse  of  killing  the  King.     In  what  room  was  it  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     In  the  old  dining-room. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  I  deny  it  utterly ;  some  persons  might 
be  several  times  at  my  house,  but  no  such  meeting,  nor  words 
at  one  time  or  other. 

Mr  Hobart  told  him  of  Mr  Grascoigne's  and  Mr  Middleton's 
licences  to  go  to  London,  and  Mr  Gascoigne's  intention  to  go 
to  France. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     My  son  went  to  London  for  that  end. 

Mr  Hobart,  Mr  Middleton,  upon  pretence  of  receiving 
rent. 
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Sir  2\  Gascoigne,     I  cannot  tell  about  Mr  Middleton. 

Mr  HdbarL  He  says,  your  son  would  immediately  fly  to 
France,  and  commit  the  design  into  other  hands;  you  approved 
of  it :  this  he  heard  you  discourse. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne,     But  I  plainly  deny  it  alL 

Mr  HoharL  He  says  you  bid  lum  go  up  (the  30th  of  May) 
to  the  gallery  to  Mr  Kushton. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice,  No,  not  to  him,  but  when  he  wm  in 
the  gallery,  Kushton  came  to  him. 

Mr  Hobart  repeated  the  discourse  on  the  Oath  of  All^;iADoe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  need  not  say  what  Rushtonsaid. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  convenient 

Mr  Bolron,     I  told  him  our  discourse  about  the  Oath. 

Hobart  repeated  Sir  Thomas's  proffer  to  Bolron. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne.  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  true:  1» 
might  come  there  and  talk  with  anybody. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  says  he  to  proffering  JS  1,000  to 
kill  the  King. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.     Where  should  you  be  paid  it? 

Mr  Bolron.     I  would  not  undertake  the  design. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.  Did  you  know  I  was  master  of  £200 
together  in  my  life. 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes.  ^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Tell  him,  he  says  he  would  not  nnda*- 
take  it,  and  therefore  it  was  in  vain  to  appoint  where. 

Sir  T.  Gascoign^e.     I  deny  it  all,  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  puts  it  to  you,  whether  ever  y» 
saw  him  have  £200  together? 

Mr  Bolron.  I  have  seen  £500  at  a  time  in  the  house,  md 
I  have  seen  in  Phis  wick's  hand  £700. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.  What  Phiswick  might  have  of  othff 
men's  moneys  I  do  not  know,  he  never  had  so  much  money  d 


mine. 


Mr  Bolron.  Sir  T.  Gascoigne  I  believe  had  at  that  tine 
at  least  £1200  a  year  of  his  own  estate. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.    I  wish  he  woidd  make  it  good. 

Mr  Bolron.  It  is  true  enough :  he  has  settled  upon  lu> 
son  about  £600  a  year. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  cannot  tell  what  becomes  of  the 
Papists'  estates,  nor  how  the  priests  drain  them,  there  are  men 
of  great  estates  among  them,  but  they  are  in  debt. 

Mr  Hobart.     Will  you  ask  Mr  Bolron  any  questiona. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  You  have  not  repeated  to  him;  that  in 
September,  1678,  he  said  to  Lady  Tempest,  he  would  seitd 
£150  to  Dolebank,  in  hopes  the  blow  would  be  given  shortly. 
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Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     There  is  not  one  word  of  all  this  true. 
Mr  Iloha/rt,    Will  you  ask  him  any  questions) 
Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     I  know  not  what  questions  to  ask,  but 
^here  the  money  should  be  paid! 

Lord  Chirf  Justice,    That  can  be  no  question,  for  the  thing 
was  never  undertaken. 

Mr  Attorney  GeneraL     Mr  Mowbray. 

Mr  Mowbray,  I  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1674. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  his  servant? 

Mr  Mowbray,  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  never  an  hired  ser- 
▼mnt 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     In  what  quality  did  you  serve  hirol 

Mr  Mowbray,  In  his  chamber,  and  continued  until  1G76, 
in  which  time  I  observed  Mr  Thomas  Addison,  a  priest, 
Fincham,  a  priest,  Stapleton,  a  priest,  Killingbeck,  a  priest, 
and  Thwing  the  elder  and  the  younger,  several  times  confer 
with  Mr  William  Rush  ton,  Sir  Thomas's  confessor. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  you  a  Papist  then? 

Mr  Mowbray,     Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  J  test  ice.     Are  you  one  now] 

Mr  Motobray,  No.  Being  diligent  in  attending  Mr  Hushton 
at  the  altar,  I  became  in  great  favour  with  him,  and  was 
permitted  to  be  in  the  chamber  when  the  priests  were  in 
private  with  him,  I  often  heard  them  talk  and  discourse  of 
a  design  for  setting  the  Popish  religion  uppermost  in  England, 
and  how  the  same  would  take  effect  in  a  short  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  spoke  it? 

Mr  Mowbray,  The  priests  in  private  with  "Mr  Eushton : 
I  speak  of  the  plot  in  general ;  I  come  to  Sir  Thomas  anon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     In  what  year  was  this  discourse? 

Mr  Mowbray,  In  1676.  They  discoursed  concerning  set- 
ting up  the  Popish  religion  in  England,  how  like  the  same  was 
to  take  effect,  and  succeed,  as  most  of  the  considerable  Papists 
in  England  had  engaged  to  act  for  it ;  if  it  could  not  be  done 
by  fair  means,  force  must  be  used ;  London  and  York  were  to 
be  fired. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     In  167  G? 

Mr  Mowbray.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Would  they  fire  it  again?  Did  they 
say  the  city  was  to  l>e  fired  a  second  time? 

Mr  Motobray,     Yes,  to  further  their  intention. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.     It  was  effected  in  Southwark. 

Mr  Mowbray,  They  declared  that  the  King,  when  in 
male,  had  promised   the  Jesuits  to  establish  their  religion 
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whenever  he  waa  restored;  ^^hich    they  now  despured  of| 
therefore  he  was  adjudged  an  heretic,  and  waa  to  be  killei 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  said  thisl 

Mr  Mowbray.     The  priests. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  was  the  heretic) 

Mr  Mowbray,     The  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Do  you  know  which  of  the  priests  aid 
the  King  was  to  be  killed) 

Mr  Mowbray,  Rushton  and  Addison  were  together,  \t 
declared  to  Mr  Addison,  that  according  to  agreement,  be  M 
given  the  oath  of  secrecy  and  the  sacrament  to  Sir  T.  GrasooigBe^ 
Mr  Gascoigne,  Lady  Tempest  his  daughter,  Mr  Stephen  Tempeik^ 
and  had  communicated  the  whole  design  to  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  by  when  he  said  thisi 

Mr  Mowhray,     Yes,  in  his  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  after  the  priests'  disoooitti 

Mr  Mowbray,  He  told  them  he  had  done  it  acoordiBg 
to  agreement  before;  they  approved  it,  and  severally  9r 
gaged  to  be  active,  faithful,  secret,  and  to  the  utmost  of  tiiar 
powers,  as  far  as  their  estates  would  permit,  to  establiah  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England :  about  Michaelmas,  1676, 
there  was  another  meeting  of  these  priests,  and  othen,  vImb 
they  declared,  that  the  King  was  an  heretic,  and  that  the  Fop* 
had  excommunicated  him,  and  all  other  heretics  in  £og|ai4 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  force  was  to  be  made  use  <^ 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     You  were  his  servant  then? 

Mr  Mowbray,  Yes ;  then  Rushton  produced  a  list  of  ouM^ 
about  500,  he  read  over  all  he  said  were  engaged  in  the  design; 
he  read  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Mr  Grsscoigne^ 
Lady  Tempest,  Mr  Vavasor,  Sir  Francis  Hungatt,  Sir  J.  Sivik^ 
the  two  Townleys,  Mr  Sherborne,  and  others. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  this  listl 

Mr  Mowbray,  I  saw  several  subscriptions  to  it^  tf^ 
amongst  the  rest  I  saw  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  own  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Do  you  know  it? 

Mr  Mowbray,     Yes,  very  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Yoir  believe  his  hand  was  to  the  list  ^ 

Mr  Mowbray,     I  believe  it  was  his  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  know  any  other  hands!  bis 
son's  hand  ? 

Mr  Mowbray,     No,  none  but  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     It  was  in  several  hands,  was  iti 

Mr  Mowbray,     Yes,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  did  they  subscribe  to  dot 

Mr  Mowbray.    The  title  of  it  was,  as  I  remembtf  ,  « A  list 
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of  them  that  are  engaged  in  the  design  of  killing  the  King, 
and  promoting  the  Catholic  religion." 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  that  written  on  the  top? 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     Thej  were  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr  Mowbray,     Yes,  it  was  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Was  it  mentioned  in  the  list,  for  kill- 
ing the  Kingi 

Mr  Mowbray,  Yes:  they  declared  the  Pope  had  given  oom- 
nission  to  put  on  the  design,  and  prosecute  it  as  quick  as 
they  could;  that  he  had  given  a  plenary  indulgence  of  10,000 
years  for  ail  those  th^t  should  act,  either  in  person  or  estate, 
for  killing  the  King,  and  setting  up  the  Romish  religion 
in  England,  besides  a  pardon  and  other  gratifications.  So 
much  as  to  the  plot  in  general.  As  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
about  Michaelmas,  1676,  there  was  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  his 
8on,  Lady  Tempest,  and  Kushton  the  priest  together ;  I  heard 
them  hold  several  discourses  of  this  design  about  killing  the 
King,  and  firing  the  cities  of  London  and  York;  Sir  Thomas 
Gaaooigne  declared  to  Mr  Kushton,  that  he  would  not  swerve 
from  what  he  had  said,  but  would  keep  the  oath  of  secrecy  he 
bad  given  him,  and  woidd  do  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  to 
kill  Uie  King,  and  establish  Popery. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  in  the  room? 

Mr  Mowbray,  I  stood  close  at  the  door,  it  was  not  quite 
shut. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     They  did  not  know  you  were  there? 

Mr  Moiyxhray,    No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     They  would  not  trust  you  with  it  1 

Mr  Mou^yray,  They  did  not  know  I  was  there.  They 
unanimously  concluded  it  was  a  meritorious  undertaking, 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  they  would  all  venture  their 
lives  and  estates  in  it. 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice,     Kushton  was  there? 

Mr  Mowbray,  Yes ;  Dr  Stapleton,  a  priest,  coming  from 
another  door,  and  finding  me  at  the  door,  went  in  and  desired 
them  to  speak  lower,  for  there  was  one  at  the  door:  where- 
upon Lady  Tempest  called  me  in,  and  ordered  me  to  go  below 
and  entertain  some  strangers. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     Was  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  there? 

Mr  Mowbray,     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where? 

Mr  Mowbray,     In  an  upper  room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Who  were  by? 

Mr  Mowbray,   Mr  Gascoigne,  the  priest,  and  Lady  Tempest 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     This  is  all  you  say? 
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Mr  Mowhray.     Yes,  ai  to  tfiis  matter. 
Mr  Serjeant  MnynnTii.     Have  ymi  any  more  to  ttyt 
Mr  Mowbray.     No,  unless  Home  <|iiestiotifl  be  Bsked 
Hobsxt  repealed  to  Sir  T.  Guscoigue,  liow  Mowbray  oi 
to  be  Lis  servant.  _ 

Sir  T.  Gaaeoiffns.    He  came  as  a  boy  to  nin,  without  hiring." 
Mr  Hobart  repeated  the  priesfa  discourse  at  RuahtouV 
Sir  T.  Oatcoigne.     I  deny  it  all. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Ha  was  not  preaont,  this  waa  »  di»- 
rse  nmoug  them  Helves. 
Hobai't  told  liim  ubout  die  oath  of  seci'ecj,  aud  tlicjtttn 

.Sir  T.  Gascoigne.     No,  not  a  word  of  it  is  true. 

iord  Chi^Jugtux.     Tell  liim  of  the  list 

air  T.  Gascoigne.     It  is  a  most  impudent  Up. 

Mr  JfobciH,     What  as  to  your  hand  being  Ui  tliat  list ) 

Sir  T.  GaKoigne.     Not  one  word  of  it. 

Mt  Hobart.     But  he  says  it  was  your  nainv  to  it. 

Sir  T.  Gaacoigiie.  He  had  a  pair  of  8|>ectucle8  on  taxn  llm 
could  «ee  anything:  was  it  a  prinwd  list,  or  a  written  one  I 

Mr  Mowhray.  It  was  vpritten,  your  name  wos  pal  to 'I 
with  youi"  own  handwriting.  ^ 

Sir  T.  Giucoigne.     He  mates  what  he  will, 

&Ir  Hoburi  repealed  Kushtoii's  decluring  that  he  had  g 
him  the  sjieranieat  of  secrecy. 

Sir  T.  Gasetiigjie.  I  warrant  lie  has  got  this  Mlli'f 
secrecy  out  of  the  news-books ;  I  never  heard  of  it  befoni;/ 
me  ask  :  did  you  e\-er  hear  it  before  you  came  to  London  ii 

Mr  MoitAra'j.     I  did. 

Mr  Hobart.     But  will  you  ssk  him  any  queHtional 

Sir  T.  Gatcoigne.     No ;  it  is  all  false.     I  leave  it  fe 
jury  to  take  notice  of  their  convei-satious  and  min& 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.     Wlicrens  he  says  he  wm  i 
owner  of  £200  together,  we  will  produw  bin 
under  his  own  hand. 

Lord  C/tief  Justice.     Do  it,  and  we  will  shew  it  him. 

Sir  T  Oaseoigne.     Why  did  not  he  discover  it  hofarvH 

Mr  Mowbray.     Beeauae  the  Papists  threatened  me  ai 
a  rate,  I  being  a  aingle  pi^^rson  agninst  them,  duret  not. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.     When  ilid  you  first  discover  iti 

Mr    Mowbray.      About    Michaelmsa    last:    the    Fli 
threatened  me,  if  I  discovered  it,  they  would  take  my  1I&. ' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  you  turn  Frotostaiitl 

Mr  Mowbray.  When  the  plot  broke  out,  I  took  the  Ottthi 
of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  did  you  not  discover  it  as  soon  as 
you  turned  Protedtant? 

Mr  Mowbray.  1  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any 
friends,  or  come  up  to  London  upon  such  an  account:  they 
threatened  me^  and  particularly  alter  the  plot  was  come  out^ 
Addison  threatened  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  this  was  a  great  while  hefore  the 
plot  broke  out. 

Mr  Justice  DoJhen,  So  long  he  continued  a  Papist,  and 
then  he  would  not  discover. 

Mr  Mowbray,  Addison  was  often  with  me,  he  flattered  me, 
and  made  me  continue  a  Papist,  lest  I  should  discover  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  is  he  now? 

Mr  Mowbray,     He  is  fled. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  said  Addison  when  you  turned 
Protestant  ? 

Mr  Mowbray,  He  said  if  I  discovered  it,  he  would  take 
away  my  life. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  wonder  they  did  not  give  you  the 
oath  of  secrecy. 

Mr  Mowbray,     I  received  it  fi*om  Bushton's  own  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When] 

Mr  Mowbray,     In  1676. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  received  it  with  you? 

Mr  Mowbray,  It  was  given  to  me  after  the  communicants 
were  gone  from  the  chapel. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  the  oath  ? 

Mr  Mowbray.  He  reserved  the  sacrament  for  me,  and 
swore  me  by  it,  that  I  should  be  faithful,  secret,  and  not 
reveal  any  discourse  I  was  privy  to. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  discourse  did  they  mean? 

Mr  Mowbray,     When  the  priests  were  in  privata 

Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  almanack  was  produced. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Who  proves  Sir  Thomas's  hand  ?  Is 
this  Sir  Thomas's  hand  ? 

Bolron  and  Mowbray,     Yes,  it  is  his  hand. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Shew  it  him  himself. 

Mr  Hohart,     Is  that  your  hand  ? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  This  is  my  writing,  I  will  justify  every 
word  written  there. 

Mr  A  Uomey  General,     Head  that  one  place. 

Clerk.     The  15th  to  Peter  for  £100  to  Corker. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  I  desire  h&  may  be  asked  what  that 
XlOO  was  tor. 

Mr  Uobart.     Did  you  order  JCIOO  to  be  paid  to  Corker? 
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Sir  T,  Gascoigne.     It  may  be  I  did. 

Mr  Hoha/rt.     What  was  it  for  ? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     For  the  portion  of  a  child  I  had. 

Mr  Hohart,     What  child  was  that  ^ 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     Mary  Appleby,  I  think. 

Mr  Attorney  General     Why  was  it  returned  to  Corker! 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     We  did  not  know  where  she  hvei 

Mr  Hohart,     Where  is  she  1 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     She  is  in  Paris. 

Mr  Attorney  General  Here  is  another  book  of  his  ty 
mentions  <£900  to  Mr  Corker,  upon  agreement  between  tbem. 

Jjord  Chief  Jicstice.  Ask  him  how  much  money  he  mi^ 
return  to  Corker  from  time  to  time. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  I  do  not  know,  we  have  been  sevenl 
years  returning  money. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Has  he  returned  £800  or  £900 1 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     No,  I  do  not  think  so  much. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  How  much  was  Mrs  Aj^)leljy'i 
portion  1 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  I  cannot  certainly  say ;  but  as  the 
rents  came  in  I  was  to  pay  several  sums  to  several  penooi; 
it  was  £100  a  year  to  Mary  Appleby,  it  may  be  £2,000  in  ill 
from  first  to  last,  but  I  shall  satisfy  you  about  that. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Will  you  satisfy  ns  why  £900  vii 
paid  in  one  year  ] 

Then  the  book  was  shewn  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  owned  it  to 
be  his  hand. 

Lord  C hie/  Justice,     Head  it. 

Clerk,  "Q.  of  Mr  Corker  what  bills,  for  how  much,  and  to 
whom  directed,  he  hath  received  of  me  since  the  2l8t  of  Joly> 
1677,  to  June,  1678,  vid.  the  book,  p.  45,  and  the  great  book; 
fol.  54,  where  you  may  find  P.  for  £900  and  agree  in  this 
accompt,  Corker,  the  7  th  of  August,  1678." 

Mr  Attorney  General,  He  makes  a  query,  how  xnudi  be 
returned,  then  says  he,  7  th  August  I  and  Corker  agreed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Let  him  i-ead  it  himself 

Mr  Hcha/rt,  What  say  you  to  that,  that  you  sent  so  mwb 
money  to  Corker  ] 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  He  is  one  of  the  priests,  B(^ 
swears,  he  intended  to  send  £2000  by  £300  apiece,  he  redcoai 
up  £900. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne.  It  was  a  great  many  years,  and  aevew 
times.  • 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Between  July  1677,  and  June  1678- 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne.     That  does  not  appear. 
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Mr  Attorney  OenerctL     Yes,  by  the  book. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  How  came  you  to  return  £900  in 
one  year  to  Corker  1 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.     And  never  had  £200  together. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     Here  is  another  passage. 

Clerk,  "  Take  Heworth  of  an  easy  rent  of  the  widow — and 
purchase  the  reversion  of  Craddock — and  in  the  interim  Daw- 
son." 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Ask  him  what  he  meant  by  taking  of 
Heworth  1 

Sir  T,  Gcucoigne,     I  took  no  house  there. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     He  agreed  to  buy  the  reversion  1 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  For  my  niece  Thwing.  She  was  bom  in 
the  house,  and  was  very  desirous  to  be  there. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Why  did  he  take  the  lease  of  the 
widow,  during  her  jointure,  and  why  buy  the  reversion? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     No  reason  but  my  affection  to  her. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     Who  did  he  intend  to  live  there  t 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     I  do  not  know  what  my  niece  intended. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Did  you  buy  it  for  yourself  I 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     No,  I  lent  her  the  money. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Did  you  intend  it  for  her  t 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     I  might  do  with  it  what  I  would. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Was  his  niece,  a  single  woman, 
to  have  the  whole  house  to  herself  1 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     She  had  her  brother  with  her. 

Mr  Ilcibart,  Bolron  says  Ellen  Thwing  was  a  nun,  Mrs 
Lassels  was  to  be  Lady  Abbess,  Mrs  Beckwith  her  assistant^ 
Mrs  Oomwallis  and  others  were  nuns. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  Mrs  Lassels  to  be  Lady  Abbess  ? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     Was  Mrs  Beddingfield  to  be  there  ? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     No. 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  she  was  to  be  there. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Why,  do  you  know  anything  of  her  % 

Mr  Attorney  General,     She  is  in  York  gaol. 

Mr  Bolron,  No,  she  is  gone  from  there.  Ellen  Thwing 
was  a  nun,  and  sent  for  from  beyond  sea  to  instruct  them 
that  should  be  made  nuns ;  Father  Oomwallis  was  Confessor. 
He  is  now  in  York  gaol,  with  two  women. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  What  did  he  mean  by  that  writing  in 
the  almanack  ) 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne,  1  wrote  things  for  a  memorandum  to 
help  my  niece,  and  the  poor  children  of  my  bix>ther;  the 
widow,  Sir  Walter  Vavasor's  sister,  was  to  sell  the  house, 
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Craddock  meant  to  sell  all  the  lordship,  the  children  were 
desirous  to  keep  the  house,  they  bought  the  house  and  one 
close,  all  the  rest  was  sold ;  I  wrote  that  they  should  hiTe 
the  assistance  of  Sir  Walter  Vavasor  to  have  the  house. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  What  does  he  mean  by  "in  the 
interim  Dawson." 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne,     Nay,  what  do  I  know  % 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Ask  if  Mi-s  Thwing  were  not  a  nun. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,    Was  she  not  beyond  sea,  in  a  nunneiyt 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne.     Nay,  I  cannot  tell  what  she  was. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Here  is  another  note  in  this  almi- 
nack,  pray  read  it.  It  was  first  shewn  to  Sir  Thomas  GasooigDe^ 
who  owned  it  to  be  his  hand. 

Clerk.     "  Mr   Harcourt,  next  house  to   the  arch  witliiB* 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Mr  Parr's." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  tiN 
priests  about  the  town,  and  had  directions  to  write  to  them. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  He  has  been  priest-ridden,  that  ii 
plain. 

Mr  Recorder.  Ask  him  what  he  means  by  the  last  marl 
there  set  under  London. 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.     I  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  it  is  a  quay. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  In  the  almanack  there  is  a  memo> 
randum  to  acquaint  Mr  Thwing  with  the  whole  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Ay,  pray  let  us  see  that 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Thwing  is  a  priest,  in  Newgate. 

Clerk.  "  The  15th  of  April  1676.  Memorand.  Acquaint 
Mr  Thomas  Thwing  with  the  whole  design." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Now  shew  him  that. 

Sir  2\  Gascoigne.     Look  yoti,  what  is  it  you  would  have  I 

Mr  Hohart.     What  design  was  that  ] 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.  My  providing  moneys  for  him  and  hi 
sister,  that  they  should  tell  hoNv  to  purchase  the  house. 

Mr  A  ttomey  General.     What,  a  priest  and  a  nun  ^ 

Mr  Justice  Bolben.     They  had  vowed  contrary  to  thai 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     Was  Thwing  a  priest  1 

Mr  Ilohart.     Is  Thwing  a  priest  ]    Thomas  Thwing! 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.     No,  Fei-dinando  Thwing,  that  is  dead. 

Mr  Attorney -General.     Thomas  Thwing:  is  he  a  priest  f 

Sir  T.  Gascoigne.     I  do  not  know.     What  have  I  to  dot 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  likely  it  was ;  he  was  to  purchase 
a  house  for  a  priest  and  a  nun. 

Mr  Hohart.     He  says  no,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  is  the  meaning,  that  he  shouU 
name  the  whole  design  ? 
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Mr  Uobart,  It  was  the  brothers  and  sisters  that  lived 
next  door. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  is  said,  Acquaint  Thomas  Thwing 
with  the  whole  design. 

Mr  Uobart,     With  his  intention. 

Mr  Attorney/  General,  We  will  now  shew  your  Lordship 
a  letter,  taken  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne, 
wherein  is  this  proviso,  *'Iq  the  formal  settlement,  let  this 
proviso  be  added,  if  England  were  converted,  then  to  be 
disposed  so  and  so." 

Itord  Chief  Justice,     Mr  Bolron,  how  came  you  by  that? 

Mr  Bolron,  I  took  this  paper  in  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's 
chamber,  some  had  his  hand  to  them,  others  had  not,  some 
▼ere  signed  Pracid,  some  Cornwallis. 

Lord  Chief  Jtbstice.    Is  there  any  mark  of  his  hand  to  that? 

Mr  Attorney  General,  There  is  a  niai'k  of  Sir  Thomas's 
own  hand,  the  word  ( Yes)  in  the  margin. 

Clerk,  "  Dolebank,  June  the  9th,  78. 

"  Most  Honoured  Sir, 

After  most  gniteful  acknowledgments  of  all  your 
charitable  favours,  as  to  my  own  particular;  I  am  also  here- 
with to  present  most  humble  and  heartiest-  thanks  on  behalf 
of  your  niece,  and  Mrs  Hastings  here,  who  both  would  esteem 
it  a  great  happiness  to  see  you  here,  as  also  my  Lady,  your 
honoured  daughter,  to  whom  we  beseech  our  humble  respects 
may  be  presented.  I  have  sent  the  paper  safely  to  good 
Mrs  Beddingfield,  from  whom  shortly  you  will  have  religious 
acknowledgements.  I  told  her  that  I  supposed  you  would 
judge  fitting  to  insert  into  the  formal  wiHting  the  proviso,  viz. 
that  if  England  be  converted,  then  the  whole  £90  ])er  annum 
is  to  be  applied  here  in  Yorkshire,  about  or  at  Heworth,  »fec. 
The  which,  doubtless,  will  be  as  acceptable  unto  her,  and  as 
much  to  God's  glory  as  possibly  can  be  imagined.  Now,  dearest 
Sir,  let  me  not  be  too  much  troublesome,  save  only  to  wish 
you  from  his  Divine  Majesty,  for  whose  everlasting  glory's 
greater  praise  and  honour  you  do  this  most  pious  action,  the 
happy  enjoyment  of  that  glory  everlasting.  I  would  lastly 
advise  you  in  God's  holy  name,  to  complete  the  business  by 
drawing  the  formal  writing  as  soon  as  possible;  and  without 
Y  making  any  material  alteration  hrom  what  you  have 
*  already  signed,  save  only  the  proviso  above  written.  I 
Bhonld  be  glad  to  know  concerning  the  receipt  hereof;  and 
wlben  Sir  Miles  and  your  son  are  likely  to  attend  you  to  finish 
the  business:  as  also  when  Mr  Pierpoint  shall  be  arrived. 
rhese  good  religious  are  very  desirous  with  your  approbation 
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(and  Mrs  Bed.  at  my  coming  from  her  wished  the  same)  to  tij 
for  a  removal  to  Mr  Dawson's ;  the  impediments  hen  bang 
essential,  as  the  house  is  incapable  to  receive  more  adiolu^ 
with  many  other  inconveniences  also.  Time  permits  no  moiti 
only  we  again  express  our  earnest  desires  to  see  your  Hodobt 
here  with  my  Lady,  as  the  greatest  satisfaction  we  can  desire: 
I  remember  you  hinted  to  Mrs  Bedding  not  long  since,  tbi 
perhaps  you  might  see  her  at  Hammersmith ;  and  how  mod 
easier  you  may  come  hither,  we  earnestly  beseech  you  to  tib 
into  consideration  to  the  purpose. 

Most  Honoured  Sir, 
Your  Honour's  most  obliged 
faithful  Servant^ 

JO.  PBACn).' 

Lord  Chip/  Justice,  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  there  im  a 
design  of  erecting  a  nunnery. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynwrd,  If  England  is  converted,  Ai 
whole  £90  a  year  to  be  employed  in  Yorkshire  about  a  rotta 
house,  which  would  be  much  for  God's  glory. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  other  evidence  have  yont 

Mr  Recorder,  We  have  another  letter  dated  from  Yoik 
Castle ;  on  the  back  of  the  letter  is  indorsed  by  Sir  ThoM 
Gascoigae  the  time  he  received  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  it? 

Mr  Recorder,  Last  May,  he  dates  it  from  York  GartH 
where  he  was  in  prison,  and  gives  Sir  Thomas  an  acooot 
of  the  opinion  of  the  doctors  of  Uie  Sorbonne  about  taking  Ai 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     All  of  them  do  not  approve  of  it 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  I  believe  this  same  Pradd  was  tk 
occasion  of  so  many  gentlemen  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiaaoe; 
I  convicted  above  forty  in  that  county  for  not  taking  it. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,  Nosciiur  ex  comite.  If  this  be  4i 
effect,  what  reason  we  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  tiiese  prieati: 
one  that  dares  write  such  a  letter;  it  was  found  in  Sr 
Thomas's  study. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,    And  Sir  Thomas's  hand  on  the  badE. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,  1  take  it,  that  debauching  men  ia 
point  of  conscience,  that  they  may  not  take  the  oath  of  alkgi* 
ance,  is  to  loose  them  from  the  Government,  and  from  tlM 
King,  and  make  them  ready  to  arm  when  they  have  o[lpo^ 
tunitv. 

Mr  Justice  Peniberton,     No  doubt  of  it,  brother. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  All  the  Jesuits  say  they  may  not  tab 
it,  but  some  of  the  Sorbonnists  say  they  may. 
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Mr  Justice  Penibertan,     Now  you  see  they  are  against  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Some  will,  and  some  will  not  allow  it. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     They  take  or  leave  it,  as  convenient 

The  letter  being  shewn  to  Mr  Mowbray,  and  the  endoi*se- 
ment  acknowledged  to  be  Sir  Thomas's  hand,  was  read. 

Clerk,  "York  Castle,  May  the  24th. 

"Honoured  and  ever  dearest  Sir, 

Longer  time  having  passed  since  your  last  writing, 
it  is  fit  to  inform  you  how  Clod's  holy  providence  disposes 
concerning  us.  All  the  out-pnsoners  being  called  into  the 
Castle  (as  you  may  have  heard),  Mrs  Hastings's  room  was 
needed,  and  so  she  went  into  -Castlegate  to  reside  at  the  former 
lodging  of  one  Mrs  Wait  (who  is  now  in  the  gaol),  where  she 
remains  with  Mrs  Wait's  two  children  and  their  maid-servant, 
teaching  the  children  as  formerly;  also  Moor's  niece  goes 
daily  thither;  and  Mrs  Hastings  lives  without  charge  as  to 
diet  and  lodging,  as  I  formerly  told  you ;  she  spends  all  her 
time  well,  Grod  be  praised,  and  comes  every  morning  about 
seven  o-clock  to  serve  God  at  the  Castle :  but  I  and  two  others 
are  much  abridged  of  that  happiness  by  her  room  being  left  by 
her  here.  My  liberty  of  going  abi'oad  is  restrained  with  the 
rest,  none  being  as  yet  permitted  the  least  since  these  last  were 
forced  to  come  in.     Madam  ■  was  here  the  other  day, 

and  seemed  somewhat  timorous  about  Mrs  Hastings's  teaching : 
but  most  in  the  Castle  persuaded  her  that  it  was  most  com> ! 
mendable  and  most  secure,  and  so  she  rests  satisfied.  Mrs  Com- ' 
wallis  is  recovered  of  her  ague,  God  be  blessed :  she  desires  her 
dutiful  respects  may  be  always  presented  unto  you,  and  intends 
herself  to  write  to  you.  Mrs  Wood  and  her  companion  are 
well,  but  dare  not  as  yet  walk  in  their  own  garden.  All  our 
now  prisoners  are  cheerful,  and  each  of  us  comforted,  in  hopes 
that  God  will  make  all  Catholics  of  one  mind :  for  I  have  a 
letter  from  our  Sp'.  ^  at  London  (who  was  the  same  day  taken 
and  carried  to  prison)  wherein  he  declares,  alleging  authority, 
that  the  pretended  oath  of  allegiance  cannot  be  taken  as  it  is 
worded;  adding,  that  three  briefs  have  formerly  been  sent  from 
the  Pope  expressly  prohibiting  it;  and  in  the  third  it  is  de- 
clared damnable  to  take  it.  And  yesterday  we  had  a  letter 
communicated  amongst  us,  sent  by  Mr  Middleton  (now  at 
Paris)  to  his  friends  here,  containing  the  attestation  of  all  the 
Sorbonne  doctors  against  it;  adding,  that  whosoever  here  in 
England  give  leave,  they  deceive  people,  and  are  contrary  to 
the  whole  Catholic  Church.  There  was  also  a  meeting  some 
yean  ago  of  all  the  superiors  both  secular  and  regular,  wherein 

*  Mr  Recorder.    That  is,  Superior. 
8.  T.    II.  65 
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it  was  .unanimously  declared,  that  it  could  not  be  taken. 
Mr  Hutchison  (alias  Berry)  who  has  lately  printed  a  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  the  oaths,  has  the  other  day  declared  himaelf 
Protestant  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster.     And  so  I  rest, 

Honoured  Sir, 

Your  ever  obliged,       • 

J.  P." 

Mr  Recorder,     That  is  all,  the  other  is  private. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  We  shall  now  prove  by  somevtt' 
nesses,  that  he  returned  great  sums  of  money,  because  he  aid, 
he  never  had  £200  together.  Mr  Phiswick,  wore  you  a  serrul 
to  Sit*  Thomas  Gascoigne  7  and  for  how  long  % 

Mr  Phiswick,     For  six  years  and  upwards. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  What  sums  of  money  did  you  rBfcvn 
to  London) 

Mr  Phiswick.     It  is  abstracted  in  a  note,  £6128. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     Whose  money  was  that  t 

Mr  Phiswick.    Sir  Thomas's,  his  son's,  and  Lady  Tempeil^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  much  in  any  year  of  Sir  HionMi^t 

Mr  Phiswick.  I  cannot  say  unless  I  had  my  ilai' 
nack. 

Mr  Attorney  Gefneral.  Lady  Tempest  and  Mr  QasooigDe,  it 
has  been  proved,  were  in  all  the  discourses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  has  no  influence  upon  Sr 
Thomas. 

Mr  Phiswick,     The  Esquire  lived  much  in  LondoiL 

Mr  Justice  DoJben.     What  estate  had  he  to  live  upon  t 

Mr  Phiswick,     Between  £400  and  £500  a  year. 

Mr  Justice  Peniberton,     What  estate  had  Sir  Thomas  t . 

Mr  Mowbray.  I  believe  £1600  a  year,  besides  what  Mr 
Gascoigne  had. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     An'd  what  had  Lady  Tempest  t 

Mr  Phiswick.     Three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     But  she  lived  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr  Phiswick,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,    So  she  needed  little  returns  to  Londofc 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Admit  they  had  returned  all,  J^ 
there  was  £300  a  year  to  be  returned  for  Sir  Thomas. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Here  is  the  £25  paid  to  Haroosrt) 
it  was  the  same  Harcourt  that  was  executed  1 

Mr  Jtistice  Pemberton.     I  think  that  not  matenaL 

Mr  Attorney  General,  We  will  shew  in  his  examinttHi 
before  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas  ovmed  Bolron  had  been  Ui 
servant,  and  never  unfaithful,  but  always  took  him  to  be^  •■  ^ 
now  found  him,  a  fool. 
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Mr  Justice  Dolben,    It  will  come  properly  by  way  of  reply.  [ 

Afr  Attorney  General  Then  we  have  done  till  wo  hear 
what  the  prisoner  says  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  They  have  done ;  if  he  has  any  wit- 
nesses, he  must  call  them. 

Sir  T.  Gaacoigne,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     To  what  purpose  does  he  call  them  ? 

Sir  T.  GascoigTie.  To  the  credit  of  these  men.  Mr  Bab- 
biugton,  what  do  you  know  concerniog  the  difference  between 
Mr  Bolrou  and  I  ? 

Mr  Babbington.  Last  spring  Sir  Thomas  was  with  me 
about  money  Bolron  owed  him  upon  two  bonds,  and  gave  me 
,  directions  to  sue,  to  deliver  declarations  in  ejectment  for  gaining 
possession  of  his  farm,  because  he  did  not  pay  his  rent.  One 
bond  was  for  £28,  the  other  £20.  Mr  Bolron  having  notice 
of  this,  desired  he  would  accept  a  conveyance  of  a  house  at 
Newcastle  for  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  Sir  Thomas  was  un- 
willing, I  prevailed  with  him  to  do  so,  not  in  satisfaction, 
but  as  an  additional  security ;  and  I  drew  the  deeds  for 
that 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.     What  time  was  this  ? 

Mr  Bahhington,  A  little  before  last  Trinity  Term.  I  have 
a  memorandum,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  look  at  it. 

Mr  Justice  DoJhen.  Have  you  not  had  all  this  time  to  get 
your  papers  ready  1 

Mr  Babhington.  My  memory  is  very  short  indeed.  But 
now  I  see  about  the  third  or  fourth  of  June,  Sir  Thomas  gave 
me  orders  to  deliver  declarations  in  ejectment. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  When  did  he  bid  you  question  him 
on  the  bonds  t 

Mr  Babbington.     It  was  some  time  in  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Did  he  tell  you  you  must  sue  him? 

Mr  Babbington.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  then  did  Bolron  say  1 

Mr  Babbington.  Tliat  he  would  accept  security  out  of  his 
house  at  Newcastle.  Sir  Thomas  was  very  hard  to  be  per- 
suaded, but  at  length  I  prevailed  with  him,  I  used  this 
argument,  that  it  was  not  to  lend  money  upon  that  security, 
but  his  money  was  already  out  of  his  hands,  and  desperate, 
this  was  further  security,  and  would  not  lessen  his  other 
security,  upon  these  persuasions  he  let  me  draw  the  deed. 
The  direction  for  drawing  the  deed  was  in  Jime,  the  discourse 
with  Sir  Thomas  was  in  May,  I  remember  it  by  this.  After  the 
deeds  were  drawn  (for  drawing  of  which  I  had  a  letter  from 
Bolron),  I  came  from  York,  and  appointed  a  day  for  sealing 
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them.  I  came  to  Bolron's  house,  Sir  Thomas  met  me  there, 
I  produced  the  deeds,  he  was  very  ready  and  willing  to  Mil 
them,  but  his  wife,  who  was  joined  in  the  deeds  with  him, 
would  not  unless  Sir  Thomas  delivered  up  the  bonds.  & 
Thomas  refused  to  deliver  up  the  bonds.  The  14th  of  Jum^ 
I  delivered  the  declaration  ;  the  day  before  I  had  the  dis- 
course about  sealing  the  writings,  which  the  wife  refused  to 
join  in;  Sir  Thomas  would  ouly  take  it  as  an  additioQil 
security,  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  bonds,  but  he  wooH 
suspend  further  prosecution,  Bolron  desired  a  month  ibr 
payment.  His  wife,  though  urged  to  seal,  would  not  be 
persuaded.  After  we  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  fiohoi 
came  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  come  another  time,  and  k 
would  persuade  his  wife  to  seal  the  deed ;  nay,  said  I,  it  ii  Bot 
fit  for  me  to  come  up  and  down  unless  it  be  to  some  po^ 
pose,  and  your  wife  will  seal ;  Will !  says  he,  I  will  force  her 
to  it.  If  you  take  these  courses,  Mr  Bolron,  I  said,  I  nmit 
by  no  means  be  concerned  in  the  matter ;  for  your  wife  mwl 
pass  a  fine,  and  we  must  examine  her  secretly,  and  if  ike 
tells  me  she  does  it  by  your  force,  I  will  not  pass  it  if  jf« 
would  give  £1000.  In  about  a  fortnight,  he  sent  for  me^liii 
wife  would  then  seal. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     By  the  way,  are  you  a  Protestant  I 

Mr  Babbington,     Yes,  I  am,  Sir. 

Lord  Chief  Jtbstice.     And  always  was  ] 

Mr  Babbington,     Yes. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     He  is  an  attorney  at  law. 

Mr  Babbington.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  that,  b 
sent  for  me  to  his  house,  that  his  wife  would  be  contented  to 
seal.  He  desired  it  might  be  done  on  the  Tuesday,  Leedi 
market  day ;  I  could  not  go.  The  next  day  I  called  upon  his 
Ht  Shippen  Hall ;  he  was  within,  and  desired  me  to  go  up  to 
Barm  bow,  Sir  Thomas's,  with  him:  he  said  he  should  go  witiua 
two  or  three  days  to  Newcastle,  for  he  had  a  cbapott 
that  would  lay  down  the  money,  and  take  the  secantj 
of  the  house,  he  desired  he  might  have  the  liberty  to  go  to 
treat  about  it.  I  told  him  I  believed  it  would  be  no  htf^ 
matter  to  persuade  Sir  Thomas  to  that,  for  he  would  be  voj 
glad  of  it.  I  went  with  him  to  Barmbow ;  as  we  went,  he 
asked  if  Sir  Thomas  intended  to  sue  him  upon  his  bondf  ItoU 
him  I  had  directions  to  do  so.  He  asked  if  he  woald  toff 
him  out  of  his  farm?  I  told  him,  yes,  if  he  did  not  pay  Iv 
rent;  he  then  denied  he  had  received  the  declaration  0 
ejectment :  my  man  made  his  af&davit  of  delivery,  and  hid 
judgment  upon  it.     I  went  to  Sir  Thomas^  told  him  whit 
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Bolron  desired,  and  he  consented  to  it  i*eadilj;  in   coming 

away  he   told  Bohx)n   he   neglected  the  management  of  his    p^^.    . 

coal-pits,  and  stayed  away  two  or  three  days  together.     Bolron  '  sir^Jma* 

made  some  excuse,  and  said  it  was  for  collecting  debts.     Sir    QatccigM** 

Thomas  said,  I  know  not  what  you  are  about,  but  if  you  do 

well  for  yourself,  I  am  satisfied. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  had  he  left  his  service  f 

Mr  Babhington,  I  know  not,  this  was  in  June  last.  We 
went  back ;  in  coming  back  he  was  very  inquisitive. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  say  he  chid  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  not  a  good  husband  in  his  colliery. 

Mr  Babbington,  Yes;  he  was  inquisitive  whether  Sir 
Thomas  Gascoigne  would  sue  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  his 
farm.  I  entered  into  the  same  expressions,  and  told  him,  if 
he  did  not  pay,  he  must  be  sued. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  told  me,  Sir  Thomas  had  agreed 
to  stay  so  long,  when  was  this  ? 

Mr  Babhington.    After  we  had  parted  with  Sir  Thomas. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice,  After  Sir  Thomas  had  promised  him  to 
stay  so  long  then,  said  he,  as  we  were  coming  home,  do  you 
think  he  will  sue  me,  and  turn  me  out  of  my  fann  ? 

Mr  Babhington,  Yes,  I  said :  He  said,  then  I  will  do 
what  I  did  not  intend.  What  he  meant  I  cannot  tell;  this 
was  a  little  before  he  came  to  London,  which  I  judge  to  be  the 
latter  end  of  June. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Did  you  tell  Sir  Thomas  what  he  said. 

Mr  Babbington.  No,  I  looked  upon  it  as  an  idle  expres- 
sion. This  man  that  is  to  be  examined  told  me  he  was  bound 
for  him,  that  Bolron,  to  encourage  him  to  be  bound,  said, 
**You  need  not  fear,  if  Sir  Thomas  sues  me,  I  will  inform 
against  him  for  keeping  priests  in  his  house;"  I  looked  upon 
it  as  an  idle  expression. 

Mr  Moore,  September  twelvemonth  Bolron  desired  me  to 
be  bound  with  him  to  Sir  Thomas.  I  told  him,  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  bound.  He  said.  Do  not  fear;  my  brother 
Baker,  and  Stephen  Thompson  are  to  be  bound  as  well. 
I  will  give  you  counter  security.  You  need  not  fear  any  suits, 
if  Sir  Thomas  sues  me,  I  will  inform  against  him  for  keeping 
priesta  I  said,  When  must  this  money  be  paid  ?  He  said. 
At  Candlemas  next.  We  went  and  were  bound ;  the  one  bond 
was  to  be  paid  Candlemas,  the  other  in  August.  After 
Candlemas  he  did  not  pay  the  money;  I  said,  Mr  Bolron, 
I  do  not  like  these  bonds,  you  must  make  new  bonds  for  my 
securityf  I  was  afi'aid  of  being  sued,  I  desired  Mr  Babbington 
to  bring  a  writ  against  him,  which  he  did;  upon  Holy  Thursday 
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I  bad  two  bailiffs  ready  to  arrest^  bim,  but  be  could  not  be 
found ;  I  bad  two  tbe  Saturday  before  at  bis  pits.  He  came 
to  London,  and  laid  an  information ;  on  tbe  8tb  of  Augint 
I  met  bim  in  Ferry  Bridge ;  be  said,  Mr  Moore,  you  aiKl  I 
bave  often  discoursed  of  Sir  Tbomas,  you  may  do  me  good,  if 
you  do  not,  do  me  no  barm.  You  bave  bcMsn  often  at  hit 
bouse.  I  asked  bim  if  he  was  concerned  in  tbe  plotY  For, 
you  bave  often  told  me,  sworn  it,  and  denied,  ibat  he  wu 
more  concerned  tban  anybody  else :  I  equivocated  then,  ftr 
I  was  a  Papist,  and  if  I  bad  told  a  thousand  lies,  or  killed 
twenty  Protestants,  our  priest  would  bave  forgiven  me  for  it 
Coming  to  Fambom,  two  miles  from  Ferry  Bridge,  be  jdacked 
out  ten  shillings,  and  said,  I  bave  no  more  money  in  my  podut^ 
do  me  no  barm,  you  know  I  bave  denied  it  all  along. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Has  be  done  so  % 

Mr  Moore,     Yes,  several  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    How  came  you  to  question  bim  about  it  V 

Mr  Moore.  There  was  a  general  discourse  in  the  country, 
that  tbere  were  few  Papists  but  wbat  were  concerned,  aod 
guilty  of  tbe  plot 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Wben  was  tbat  discourse  1 

Mr  Moore.  The  latter  end  of  last  September  twelvemoDtL 
He  said.  Sir  Thomas  was  no  more  concerned  tban  the  ckikl  to 
be  bom. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Had  you  any  discourse  with  him  tboot 
May  last  1 

Mr  Moore.     No,  my  Lord  ;  in  August. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Wben  was  the  last  time  be  told  700, 
Sir  Thomas  had  no  hand  in  the  plot  ? 

Mr  Moore.  I  think  February  after  Candlemas,  wben  I 
told  him  I  would  sue,  or  bave  better  security. 

Mr  Justice  Janes.     What  are  you,  Protestant  or  Papist  I 

Mr  Moore.     A  Protestant,  bred  and  bom. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  He  would  have  sworn  it  no  doubt 
at  that  time,  for  he  was  under  an  oath  of  secresy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  say  August  was  the  first  time  be 
discoursed  to  you  tbat  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the  plot  f 

Mr  Moore.     Yea 

Mr  Thompson.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  the  unkindnen 
betwixt  Sir  Thomas  and  Mr  Bolron.  He  was  Sir  Thomii'' 
colliery  steward.  Sir  Thomas  liked  not  his  aocounte,  9ad 
turned  bim  out.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  owing  to 
Sir  Thomas,  he  came  to  Sir  Thomas  to  agree  about  it»  be 
desired  me  to  be  bound  with  bim:  I  said,  bow  shaU  I  be 
secured  ?     He  said,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  of  whicb 
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I  never  gave  Sir  Thomas  any  account,  I  will  gather  it  in, 
and  secure  all ;  bonds  for  £60  were  entered  into  to  pay  £28 
at  Catidlemas.  When  Candlemas  came,  and  he  did  not  pay 
the  money,  1  asked  what  he  would  do  about  the  money,  what 
course  he  would  take  to  satisfy?  Oh !  never  fear,  said  he. 
Why,  said  I,  has  he  any  hand  in  the  plot?  Let  us  know 
it;  for  he  had  made  a  great  deal  of  his  goods  away,  and  I 
thought  I  should  not  be  secured.  Oh,  said  he,  he  is  sinless 
of  it.  This  was  last  Candlemas.  I  thought  Sir  Thomas  might 
sue  me  for  the  money,  and  I  would  fain  have  known  if 
Sir  Thomas  had  any  baud  in  the  plot,  and  1  pressed  him  much 
to  tell  me.  It  passed  on,  and  having  a  writ  out  against  me, 
I  durst  not  stir  out  myself,  but  I  sent  my  man  to  know  what 
he  intended  to  do  about  it :  he  told  my  man,  tell  thy  master 
he  need  not  fear.  Why,  said  my  man,  do  you  know  he  has 
any  hand  in  the  plot  ? — — 

Mr  Justice  DoWen,     That  is  but  what  your  man  said. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,    Is  your  man  here  1 

Mr  Thompson,     No. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  You  must  not  urge  what  he  said  to 
yoQ,  it  is  not  evidence. 

Mr  Thompson,  On  Thursday  after  I  went  to  him,  and 
got  him  to  go  to  Sir  Thomas;  Sir  Thomas  would  give  but 
a  fortnight  to  pay  the  money;  Bolron  desired  three  weeks. 
As  we  came  down,  I  said.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  )  He 
said,  If  he  sue  me,  I  will  do  him  an  ill  turn ;  and  soon 
after  he  went  to  London,  and  said,  he  would  sell  his  land 
at  Newcastle:  a  while  after  I  went  to  see  if  he  were  come 
again;  meeting  him,  it  was  when  he  was  going  to  Lond;(>n 
to  carry  on  his  design:  I  said,  Bolron,  what  do  you  say  in 
this  case  t  You  are  going  to  leave  the  country,  and  how  shall 
I  be  secured  against  Sir  Thomas')  Do  not  question  it,  said 
he,  for  I  am  to  receive  £30  on  the  King's  account  concerning 
taking  Sir  Thomas. 

Mr  Bolron.     But  I  never  had  a  farthing  of  it. 

Mr  Thompson,  He  said,  I  will  not  take  it,  for  another 
Uds  me  £60,  and  I  know  what  Oates  and  Bedloe  had,  and 
I  will  not  abate  a  farthing  of  that 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  this? 

Mr  Thompson,  It  was  after  he  had  taken  him;  on  Holy 
Thursday  he  said,  if  he  sued  him  he  would  do  him  an  ill  turn. 

[Here  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  to  sit  at  Nisi  prius 
at  Guildhall  left  the  court.] 

Bixckhouse,     I  served  the  warrant  to  carry  the  witnesses  \ 
before  Mr  Lowther  and  Mr  Tindall :  the  7th  of  last  July  I 
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helped  fetch  the  witnesses  before  the  justices,  and  to  take  Sir 
Thomas;  he  opened  the  door.  When  we  had  taken  lui^ 
Mr  Lowther  directed  us  to  brirg  the  witnesses  before  huii 
we  did  so.  We  came  to  Bobron's  house,  his  wife  was  ikk 
in  bed,  I  said  she  must  go  to  swear  against  Sir  Thomi 
for  high  treason :  she  said  she  knew  nothing  against  Sr 
Thomas ;  Bolron  said  she  must  go,  or  he  would  have  her  dran 
at  the  cart's  tail. 

Hamsworih.     The  day  Sir  Thomas  was  taken,  Bolron 
to  his  wife,  and  told  her  she  must  go  to  Mr  Lowther  to 
against  Sir  Thomas :  she  fell  weeping,  and  would  not  go;  h 
threatened  if  she  would  not,  to  tie  her  to  the  horse's  tail 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Did  he  tell  her  what  to  swear? 

UamsvDorth,  I  only  heard  to  swear  against  Sir  Thouft 
She  said,  she  did  not  know  anything  of  Sir  Thomas  tonduif 
his  sacred  Majesty,  or  the  Church  or  Government. 

Mr  Justice  Jorves,     Art  thou  sure  she  said  those  wordil 

Mr  Moiohray.     My  Lord,  he  is  a  Papist. 

UamswortJi,     I  am  a  Protestant. 

Mr  Justice  PemberUm,     How  long  have  you  been! 

Hamsworth,     I  was  bom  so. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  Well,  thou  hast  added  a  few  fine  woidi 
that  I  dare  say  she  never  said. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     Were  you  never  a  Papist  f 

Ilamsworth,     Yes,  I  was. 

Sir  T,  Gdscoigne.     Nicholas  Shippon. 

Mr  Mowbray,     This  man  is  a  Papist  too. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Do  you  think  he  is  not  a  witnen  ftr 
that? 

Shippon.  Bolron  was  with  me  the  30th  of  last  May.  B» 
came  to  my  house  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  aid 
stayed  all  that  afternoon  until  an  hour  after  sunset;  ka 
brought  a  letter  with  him  to  carry  to  Newcastle^  and  it  ml 
sent  thither. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Are  you  sure  it  was  the  day  afto  Ai- 
cension  Day  ?     How  if  it  should  fall  out  to  be  another  day  f 

Shippon,  Yes,  Ascension  Day  was  the  29th  of  Hay ;  ^ 
came  to  me  about  two  o'clock. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,    What  reason  had  you  to  take  notiecl 

Shippon,  He  brought  a  letter  that  was  to  go  to  Newcastle 
and  desired  that  my  little  boy  might  carry  it  to  a  kinsman^ 
house ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  the  baili£&,  and  did  not  care  to 
stir  out ;  my  wife  brought  him  some  meat  and  drink,  he  add 
it  was  better  than  he  had  at  home ;  she  said  she  was  aony 
things  were  no  better  with  him. 


ft  chief  witness  for  my  grandfatber, 

for  ho  discovered  it  but  last  night 


^^..■■''.     If  it  ia  that  Sir  Thomas  turned  him 
^Bdierefoi'e  thiH  mua  bears  him  au  ill  will. 
\iiiberloii.     Wo  had  aa  good  liear  Mr  Ravena- 
1  yiiur  Ht«ry  ahort. 

•rKi/t.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  hace  kept 
while,  in  whicb  I  have  done  vfiiy  ill"^^ 
rviiibertoii.  Then  it  docs  not  tend  at  all  to  this 
must  not  come  to  tell  a  story  out  of  another 

/.v  Dniben.      Pray  sit  still,  Sir,  and  be  quiet. 
('■ '  Joiien.     Indeed  you  most  be  satifltied, 
.'.  r'  jVmberlon.      If  you  have  any  other  witnesses, 
ijil  <|[i  not  sppnd  our  time. 

ice  Juitet.      For  the  jury  must  be  told,  that  it  ia  no 

e  coming  out  of  another  man's  mouth. 

r  Justice  Do/ben.     It  b  as  if  a  man  should  come  and  say, 

1  my  something  for  Sir  ThomaSj   when   I   know  nothing 

t  another  man  told  me. 

Jfr  Justice  Jones.     Sir  Thomas,  will  you  have  Barlowe 


What    qu&ttiona   will    you   ask 


[edl 
Sir  T.  Gascoigne.     Yes. 
Mr  Jtulice  J'embertott. 

Sir  T.  Gateoigrte.  What  conspiracy  waa  had  to  take  away 
a  gnat  deal  of  money  from  me;  and  how  he  concealed  it  be- 
flMiae  he  would  not  do  him  a  mischief? 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     What  ia  that  to  Sir  Thomaa's  lifel 

Mr  RaveruGtvJi.  Z^at  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  Barlowe 
OBne  to  me ;  he  said,  Mr  Bavenscroft — 

Mr  Justice  Dolbm.  Do  not  tell  us  the  preamble,  but  the 
atmy. 

Mr  RaventerofL  He  said,  Z  have  a  thitig  that  sticks  upon 
my  thoughts,  which  may  endanger  Sir  Thomas's  life.  I  asked 
vhat  it  was.  He  said,  Mr  Mowbray,  a  witness  in  this  court, 
and  I,  just  a  little  before  his  going  away,  combined —   - 

Mr  Justice  Pemberlon.     Was  it  about  moneyl 

Mr  Savmua^/t.     Money  is  in  the  case. 

Mr  Jusiiee  Dolben.     He  did  conspire  what  to  dol 

Mr  Baveiuerojl.     If  you  wilt  hear  me,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr  Juatioe  Jones.     Fray  do  it  quickly  then. 

Mr  lianmserofL  To  rob  Sir  Thomas  of  a  great  sum  of 
money;  I  held  my  tongue,  thinking  not  to  apill  his  blood,  I 
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Mr  Attorney  General  There  was  an  order  of  Coiiucil  with- 
in this  foi-tnight  to  send  him  up  in  custody. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  There  is  nothing  upon  record  against 
him,  you  may  discredit  his  testimony,  but  you  cannot  relose 
him ;  he  is  not  to  come  upon  his  oath. 

Mr  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Francis  Winningion),  Bolron 
swears  he  was  at  the  consultation. 

Mr  Jtistice  Dolben,  Let  us  hear  him  what  he  saja;  we 
must  leave  it  to  the  jury  what  to  believe. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,  They  would  question  him  abort 
Mr  Bolron's  cozening,  which  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr  Solicitor  GeneraL  This  man  has  sworn  it  against 
him. 

Mr  ffobart     Why  did  you  not  indict  him,  Sir  1 

Mr  Serjeant  MaynarcL     Sir,  you  ought  not  to  prate  bera 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  I  doubt  you  are  a  little  too  pn^ 
matical. 

Mr  Jtistice  Jones,  If  you  had  any  record  of  the  indictment 
to  shew  against  him,  we  would  not  examine  him. 

Mr  HobarL     Will  you  ask  him  any  questions,  Sir! 

Sir  T,  Gascoiffne,     You  know,  sir — 

Mr  Serjeant  AfaynarcL  That  is  not  proper,  he  tells  Ua 
what  he  knows. 

Mr  Jtcstice  Femberton,  Look  you,  Sir,  we  did  not  intend 
that  you  should  come  here  to  manage  as  counsel ;  it  was  said, 
he  could  not  hear  well,  and  so  you  were  only  to  tell  him  wbit 
was  said. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  I  would  ask  him  what  he  knows  oot- 
ceming  taking  of  money,  and  stealing  from  me  ? 

Mr  JtLstice  Dolben,     But  that  must  not  be  asked. 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     Then  you  must  tell  me  what  I  mustasL 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.  You  have  been  pragmatical,  and 
made  him  a  brief,  and  he  cannot  manage  it  without  you. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,  Did  you  write  this  brief  I  (AUad* 
ing  to  a  brief  in  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  hand.) 

Mr  Uobart,     No,  Sir. 

Mr  Ravenscroft  offered  to  tell  what  this  witness  had  told 
him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Look  you,  Mr  Rayenscroft,  if  wbat  Iw 
says  tends  to  this  business,  that  Sir  Thomas  comes  to  know  of 
his  stealing,  and  then  turned  him  out  of  bis  service,  it  B 
material;  but  if  you  come  to  tell  a  story  here  of  another  mant 
knowledge,  we  cannot  spend  our  time  so. 

Mr  Ravenscroft,  I  did  not  know  it  till  last  night;  if  f^ 
will  not  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is,  how  should  you  know  it! 
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Mr8  Hdvenaerqft  He  is  a  chief  witness  for  my  grandfather, 
I  desire  he  may  be  heard,  for  he  discovered  it  but  last  night 
to  my  husband. 

Mr  Justice  DoHen.  If  it  is  that  Sir  Thomas  turned  him 
out  of  doors,  and  therefoi*e  this  man  bears  him  an  ill  will. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  We  had  as  good  hear  Mr  Ravens- 
croft  ;  but  make  your  story  short. 

Mr  Ravenscro/L  He  came  to  me  and  said,  *'  I  have  kept 
a  secret  a  long  while,  in  which  I  have  done  very  ill" — 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Then  it  does  not  tend  at  all  to  this 
affair;  for  you  must  not  come  to  tell  a  story  out  of  another 
man's  mouth. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Pray  sit  still,  Sir,  and  be  quiet 

Mr  Justice  Janes,     Indeed  you  must  be  satisfied. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  If  you  have  any  other  witnesses, 
call  them,  and  do  not  spend  our  time. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  For  the  jury  must  be  told,  that  it  is  no 
evidence  coming  out  of  another  man's  mouth. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  come  and  say, 
I  can  say  something  for  Sir  Thomas,  when  I  know  nothing 
bat  what  another  man  told  me. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  Sir  Thomas,  will  you  have  Barlowe 
examined? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,     Yes. 

Mr  Juries  femberton.  What  questions  will  you  ask 
him? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  What  conspiracy  was  had  to  take  away 
A  great  deal  of  money  from  me;  and  how  he  concealed  it  be- 
cause he  would  not  do  him  a  mischief? 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     What  is  that  to  Sir  Thomas's  life? 

Mr  Havenscro/t,  Last  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  Barlowe 
came  to  me ;  he  said,  Mr  Ravenscroft — 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Do  not  tell  us  the  preamble,  but  the 
Btoiy. 

Mr  Ravenscroft,  He  said,  I  have  a  thing  that  sticks  upon 
my  thoughts,  which  may  endanger  Sir  Thomas's  life.  I  asked 
what  it  was.  He  said,  Mr  Mowbray,  a  witness  in  this  court, 
and  ly  just  a  little  before  his  going  away,  combined —   . 

Mr  Justice  Femberton.     Was  it  about  money? 

Mr  Ravenscroft.     Money  is  in  the  case. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     He  did  conspire  what  to  do? 

Mr  Ravenscroft,     If  you  will  hear  me,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Pray  do  it  quickly  then. 

Mr  Ravenscroft,  To  rob  Sir  Thomas  of  a  great  sum  of 
money;  I  held  my  tongue,  thinking  not  to  spill  his  blood,  I 
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see  now  if  I  do  not  tell  the  truth,  I  shall  make  good  his  credit, 
and  endanger  Sir  Thomas's  life. 

Mr  Justice  DoJhen,  Two  men  combine  to  rob  Sir  Thomu, 
can  one  man  be  a  competent  witness  against  the  credit  of  the 
other  witness)  He  makes  himself  a  rogue  by  combining,  aud 
you  have  made  him  a  knave  by  his  own  confession. 

Mr  Ravenscroft.  I  may  perhaps  err  in  that  word;  he  did 
not  say  combine,  but  the  other  seduced  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     You  have  told  a  story  to  no  pnrjwe. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  You  think  it  a  &ie  thing  to  be  a 
Catholic,  and  to  appear  brisk  for  them. 

Mr  Ravenscroft,     Who  says  I  am  a  Catholic  1 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,  George  Dixon.  What  do  you  knowrf 
any  conspiracy  of  these  people  against  me? 

Dixon.  I  was  at  William  Batley's  in  August  last ;  Bdroa 
and  Mowbray  came  in,  called  for  a  flagon  of  drink,  when  it 
was  brought,  they  fell  into  a  discourse  concerning  Sir  Thoooi 
and  Lady  Tempest.  Mr  Mowbray  said,  I  know  nothing  of 
Sir  Thomas  but  that  he  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Mr  Sergeant  Maijnard,  He  was  not  bound  to  tdl  70s 
what  he  knew. 

Dixon,  But,  he  said,  if  I  knew  anything  against  La^ 
Tempest,  I  would  discover  it,  I  would  hang  her  if  I  ooull 
They  sat  down  to  consult  what  they  should  do. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,     Before  you  I 

Dixon,     Yes;  I  heard  every  word. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     And  what  did  they  say) 

Diocon.  They  would  meet  at  Bolron's  house;  if  they  com- 
pleted their  business,  they  should  be  gratified. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     Against  whom? 

Dixon,     Against  Lady  Tempest  and  Sir  Thomas. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Mowbray  said  he  knew  nothing  againit 
Sir  Thomas? 

Dixon,     He  said  he  knew  no  hurt. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  How  came  they  to  say  they  would  con- 
trive their  business? 

Mr  Mowbray,     What  man  is  that,  Mr  Bolron? 

Mr  Bolron,     I  do  not  know,  I  never  held  such  discooisa 

Mr  Mowbray.     Nor  I. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     How  far  do  you  live  apart? 

Dixon,     I  live  at  Leeds,  Mr  Mowbray  knows  ma 

Mr  Mowbray,     I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  yoo. 

Dixon,     He  has  drunk  with  me. 

Mr  Mowbray,     I  know  him  not,  nor  where  he  dwella. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     What  trade  are  you  ? 
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Dixon.     A  cloth-dresser  by  trade,  I  keep  a  public-house. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,    This  discourse  was  at  Leeds,  was  it  not? 

Dixon,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,    They  both  swear  they  do  not  know  you. 
Is  it  very  like  they  would  let  you  hear  them  talk  thus  1 

Mr  Attorney  GenercU,     Pi-ay  what  religion  are  you  of? 

Dixon,     A  Protestant. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     How  long  have  you  been  sol 

Dixon,     All  the  days  of  my  lite. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     I  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  your 
acquaintance. 

Mr  Mowbray,  I  have  not  drunk  at  that  place  which  is 
near  the  old  Church  at  Leeds,  this  two  years. 

Batiey,  These  two  gentlemen,  Bolron  and  Mowbray, 
came  to  my  house,  and  called  for  a  {)ot  of  drink. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     Do  you  not  know  this  man  ? 

Mr  Motvbray,  Yes,  I  was  never  three  times  in  his  com- 
pany in  my  life. 

Bailey,  I  filled  them  a  flagon  of  ale,  and  left  them. 
They  be^Eui  to  discourse  of  the  plot,  and  Sir  Thomas — 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     At  your  house ;  where  is  your  house? 

BaUey,     "Miy  house  is  near  the  old  Church  at  Leeds. 

Mr  Juries  Dolben,  The  same  place  the  other  speaks 
of? 

Batiey.  Yes.  Says  Bolron,  Thou  knowest  that  Sir  Thomas 
has  been  very  severe  against  thee  and  me,  here  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  revenge.  Mowbray  replied,  As  for  Sir  Thomas, 
be  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  I  know  no  hui^  by  him;  as 
to  Lady  Tempest,  if  I  knew  anything  against  her  I  would 
bang  her.  But,  says  Bolron,  Sir  Thomas  sues  me,  if  I  do 
not  make  somewhat  against  him,  he  will  ruin  me,  and  it  must 
be  done  by  two  witnesses.  Mowbray  answered,  How  shall  we 
bring  this  business  about?  Bolron  said.  If  thou  wilt  but  come 
to  my  house,  I  will  put  thee  in  a  way  to  contrive  it,  and  we 
shall  have  a  considerable  reward  Mowbi-ay  told  him  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Was  that  man  that  went  out  last,  with 
you  all  the  time  they  spake  ? 

Dixon,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     He  does  not  say  half  so  much. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     Were  you  in  the  room? 

Batiey.     No;  I  was  at  the  stairs- head. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     What  did  you  stand  there  for? 

Batiey.  Hearing  them  discoursing  of  Sir  Thomas,  I 
bearkened. 
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Mr  Justice  DoJJben.  The  other  man  said  he  was  in  the 
room ;  were  you  in  the  room? 

Batley.     I  stood  upon  the  stairs  \ 

Mr  Justice  JoTies.     Were  you  in  their  company  at  allt 

Batley.     Yes,  I  carried  up  a  flagon  of  ale. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Was  the  door  left  open? 

Batley,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Would  men  talk  in  such  a  place  u 
this,  that  all  the  world  might  hear  them,  when  they  are  con- 
triving  to  take  away  a  man's  life] 

Mr  Justice  Peniberton,  You  were  in  the  same  rooiB, 
Dixon,  were  you  not? 

Dixon.     They  were  at  the  stairs-head,  and  we  at  the  foot 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  The  other  says  he  was  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

Dixon.    We  were  at  the  stairs-foot,  they  were  in  the  room. 

Bailey.     The  table  they  sat  at  was  just  at  the  stairs-head. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Did  you  hear  them  at  the  stairs^fooit 

Dixon.     We  stood  to  hear  them  discourse. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Could  you  see  them  where  you  were! 

Dixon.     Yea,  as  fair  as  I  see  you. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Could  they  see  youl 

Batley.     No,  they  could  not. 

Dixon.     Yes,  if  they  had  looked  down. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Do  you  think,  if  you  stood  in  so  open 
a  place,  and  they  had  seen  you,  that  they  would  talk  about 
taking  away  Sir  Thomas's  life) 

Batley,  They  did  not  know  I  was  there,  nor  that  any 
one  heard  or  saw. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton,  Do  you  know  how  they  came  theiet 

Batley,  They  said  they  came  out  of  Leeds,  and  Mr  Legett 
was  to  come,  who  they  were  to  speak'withu 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Were  you  in  the  room  under  themf 

Bailey,     I  stood  at  the  stairs-foot. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     You  said  it  was  at  the  stairs-head. 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  Did  you  say  anything  to  thaa 
about  this) 

Batley.  No;  I  did  not  open  my  lips  to  them  about  it,  I 
told  it  to  a  friend  about  three  or  four  weeks  after. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     To  whom? 

Batley.     A  neighbour  of  mine:  it  was  told  Mr  Babbington. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     What  say  you,  Mr  Babbingtcmt 

Mr  Babbington.     When  the  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and 

^  As  to  this  see  pott,  Sir  MUes  Stapleton'a  ease^  when  the  Jvdg^  *^ 
they  went  to  see  the  place. 
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Terminer  were  sitting  at  Leeds,  one  came  and  told  me  George 
Dixon  could  tell  me  something  that  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous for  Sir  Thomas. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     Who  was  that  man? 

Mr  Bahhingtoru     Bennet  Johnson,  or  Francis  Johnson. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Was  that  the  man  you  spoke  to? 

Bailey,     No,  I  spoke  it  to  a  smith,  one  Richard  Loftus. 

Mr  Babhingtim,     I  heard  it  also  from  Mr  Bailiff  of  Leeds. 

Mr  Justice  PemberUm,  Was  this  common  discourse  of 
Leeds? 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     He  says  so.     Was  it  then  presently  ? 

Mr  Bahbington,     The  bailiff  did  not  tell  me  so  suddenly. 

Mr  Jtutice  Dolben,  Would  it  not  have  been  to  your  pur- 
pose to  have  brought  the  bailiff  here  ? 

Mr  Bahbington,  It  was  after  the  commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  I  had  it  from  him,  in  October. 

Mr  Bolron,  In  August  I  was  not  at  Leeds,  I  was  in  Nor- 
thumberland searching  for  priests,  and  in  the  Bishoprick  of 
Durham,  all  but  a  little  of  the  first  of  it. 

Jefferson,  I  asked  Mowbray  one  time  what  he  knew 
concerning  Sir  Thomas  ?  he  said  he  knew  nothing,  Sir  Thomas 
was  a  very  honest  gentleman  and  the  best  friend  he  had. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Is  that  all  you  know  ? 

Jefferson,     He  thought  he  was  wrongfully  accused. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  When  was  this  ?  Was  this  after 
the  time  he  was  accused  by  Bolron  ? 

Jefferson,    It  might  be,  I  think  it  was  in  August. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     In  August  last. 

Jefferson.     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  But  you  must  know  when  Sir  Thomas 
1VB8  sent  for  to  town ;  was  it  after  that  ? 

Jefferson,    Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  You  heard  Mowbray  say  Sir  Thomas 
was  an  honest  man,  and  he  could  say  nothing  against  him  ? 

Jefferson,     Yes,  ask  him  else. 

Sir  T,  Gctscoigne.     Matthias  Higgringil. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Was  he  at  the  meeting  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     At  the  sealing  the  collusive  conveyance. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Higgringil  is  a  Protestant,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     1  know  not,  I  think  so. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     What  can  you  say  about  Sir  Thomas? 

Sir  T,  Gascoigne,    The  threatenings  to  take  away  my  life. 

Higgringil  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  Bolron ;  but  Mow- 
bray on  the  25th  of  September  last,  at  an  alehouse,  Mr  Legett 
and  he  were  together,  consulting  how  to  disgrace  and  teke 
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away  Sir  Thomas's  life ;  Legett  called  me  oat  to  speak  with  me: 
said  he,  I  shall  match  them,  for  they  have  done  what  Ihef 
could  to  disgrace  me,  and  take  away  my  life,  and  I  will  reqnili 
them. 

Mr  Justice  Pernhertoru    Who,  they  1 

HiggringiL     Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  and  Lady  Tempest 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,     Did  Sir  Thomas  indict  him  ? 

HiggringiL     No  ;  but  the  noise  was  about  the  counlzy. 

Mr  Justice  DoJben.     When  was  this  ?     In  September  iMtt 

HiggringiL     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  DoJhen,     What  are  you? 

Higgringil,     An  husbandman ;  I  graze,  and  farm  a  fimn. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     You  know  this  man,  Mr  Mowbnjf 

Mr  Mowbray,    Sir  Thomas  employs  him,  he  is  a  kindof  cqI> 
lector. 

Mr  Ravenscrofi.     He  is  no  Papist. 

Johnson,    Sir  Thomas  has  sustained  great  losses  by  BohoL 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     What  loss  has  he  received  t 

Johnson.      The  first  month  he  wronged  him  of  £3. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     How  do  you  know  that  1 

Johnson.     I  cast  up  the  account  myselfl 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     He  kept  him  two  years  after  that! 

Johnson.     Yes,  he  did. 

Mr  Bolro7i.     I  lost  £3  the  first  three  weeks.  Sir  ThoMi 
forgave  it. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     Do  you  know  of  any  malice  betwMi 
them,  and  that  he  said  he  would  do  him  any  mischief  f 

Johnson.     No. 

Mr  Pehles.  I  am  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  of  Yat 
I  was  in  York  last  Assizes,  Bolron  came  into  a  room  when 
I  was  with  some  gentlemen,  and  asked  me  how  I  didt 
He  asked  if  I  did  not  know  him  %  I  told  him  I  did  not 
remember  him ;  he  said,  I  am  the  prosecutor  against  Sir 
Thomas.  When  he  was  sat  down,  he  desired  to  disooum 
with  me,  and  asked,  if  a  man  was  indicted  as  a  tndtor, 
whether  it  were  fit  to  pay  him  money ?  "I  owe  Sir  Then* 
money,  I  would  know  whether  it  be  fit  to  pay  it  to  hifflt' 
Said  I,  ''  I  think  you  may  safely  pay  him  his  money  bef<Nn  In 
be  convicted,  but  then  it  is  the  King's."  Nay,  said  he,  he 
is  sure  to  be  convicted :  Then,  said  I,  I  think  it  not  aife 
to  pay  it,  therefore  I  leave  that  to  your  own  discretion.  A 
little  after  he  desired  to  have  my  opinion  concerning  tiie  t«o 
judges  that  came  our  circuit,  for  I  am  mightily  abused  bj 
them,  said  he,  they  will  not  give  me  audience ;  I  came  firon 
the  King  and  Council,  and  they  slight  me,  and  will  not  hetf 
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me  speak.     Said  I,  ''I  beliere  if  jou  will  go  to  them,  they  will 
hear  you."    He  said,  ''  I  went  to  them,  they  sent  some  of  their 
servants  to  know  what  I  would  say  to  them ;  I  have  written 
a  letter  to  tell  them  my  mind  ;*'  I  said,  "  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  one  will  presume  to  carry  such  a  letter;*'  I  came  away ;  he 
followed  me  out,  and  desired  to  speak  again.     He  said,  '*! 
have  something  against  you  concerning  this  business,  I  can  do 
you  a  prejudice  if  I  will."     I  said,  "I  know  nothing  of  it,  I  do 
not  intend  to  court  your  favour."     He  said,  "  I  will  not  do  it ;" 
and  he  spoke  as  if  he  had  no  desire  to  do  it.     I  came  away 
and  left  him :  he  followed  me  to  the  street,  and  said,  "  Will 
you  help  to  apprehend  a  traitor?"    "Who  is  it?"  said  I.     "A 
gentlewoman,**  said  he,  ''greatly  concerned  in  the  plot;   you 
may  apprehend  her  in  the  street,  it  is  the  best  tima"     The 
street  was  full,  I  thought  it  a  little  unseasonable ;  he  looked 
after  me,  I  never  offered  to  go  from  him.     I  said,  was  she 
in  the  plotf     Yes,  he   said,  she  was  to   be   the  first   lady 
mayoress  of  York  after  the  plot  took  effect,  and  the  King 
was  killed;  he  did  not  lay  hold  upon  her;  so  I  parted  with 
her;  said  he,  '*!  can  have  no  respect."   I  said,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you;  I  am  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  West  Riding 
in  this  county,  and  am  always  ready  to  do  my  duty;"   so 
I  went  and  left  him.     The  next  news  I  heard  was,  he  had 
procured  a  warrant  of  the  Council  against  me;    he  brought 
the  warrant  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  that  justice  of  peace 
told  him  there  would  be  several  justices  of  peace  at  Leeds 
within  two  or  three  days,  and  they  would  examine  the  business. 
I  chanced  to  be  in  a  room  with  some  gentlemen,  not  knowing  a 
warrant  was  out  against  me ;  and  the  justice  of  peace  called 
me  into  another  room,  and  told  me  of  it :  I  told  him  I  knew 
nothing  of  it,  nor  that  I  had  disobliged  him,  unless  because 
I  did  not  give  him  the  compliment  and  ceremony  of  my  hat, 
nor  give  him  money ;  neither  did  I  know  what  information  he 
had  procured  that  warrant  upon.     He  told  me  Mowbray  and 
Bolron  were  in  town :  I  desired  him  to  send  for  the  other 
justices,  he  acquainted  them  with  the   matter^  and   said,   If 
you  will,  we  will  examine  it  to-night ;  so  they  sent  notice  to 
Mowbray  and  Bolron,  that  they  would  examine  the  business 
that  night  at  six  o'clock,  they  came ;  he  was  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  against  me.     He  said  I  had  taken  money  for  keeping  a 
man  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  they  had  witnesses 
to  prove  it — 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,     Must  he  be  admitted  to  make  his 
own  defence  ? 

Mr  Justice  DoWen.     Brother,  let  him  go  on. 
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1680.  I  ^^^  Peblea.  The  witness  was  called  upon,  and  they  asked 
him  that  (X)int,  he  denied  absolutely  upon  his  oath  that  he 
gave  me  any  money,  and  swore  he  had  taken  the  oath  when  it 
was  tendered  to  him.  Then,  Mr  Dunford  an  attorney  was 
spoken  of,  as  if  he  could  prove  something,  he  was  fourteen 
miles  off,  and  they  could  not  send  for  him,  so  I  begged  they 
would  appoint  another  time  for  hearing  when  he  could  be 
there  ;  they  appointed  Monday,  and  ordered  me  to  attend,  and 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  undertook  to  give  Dunfori 
notice.  Accordingly  I  came,  but  there  was  no  Bolron  nor 
Mowbray ;  I  desired  that  Dunford  might  be  examined  upoa 
his  oath,  and  they  took  his  information  in  writing,  he  swore 
he  knew  nothing  of  it,  neither  did  he  ever  give  me  money  upon 
any  such  account. 

Mr  JuMice  Dolben,     You  were  not  by  when  it  was  sworn) 

Mr  Pebles.     I  saw  the  examination  taken  in  writing. 

Mr  Justice  Peniberton.     And  you  were  discharged  1 

Mr  Pebles.     Yes ;  he  could  not  make  out  anytliing  at  alL 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.  It  was  well  for  you  he  could 
not 

Mr  Pebles,  They  said  they  could  prove  it,  and  Touched 
these  two  persons,  but  both  denied  it  upon  their  oaths. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Is  that  all  you  know  1 

Mr  Pebles.  That  is  all  I  can  say  in  particular;  I  have  not 
a  mind  to  speak  against  him  in  genei*al,  because 'he  is  the 
King's  witness. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Yon  can  say  nothing  of  his  repute ! 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton,  You  were  a  stranger  to  him,  yo§ 
did  not  know  him  ] 

*S*ir  T,  Gascoijne.  I  de»ire  he  may  speak  what  reputation 
he  had  among  the  justices. 

Mr  Pebles.  I  have  no  mind  to  reflect  on  the  King's  wit- 
ness ;  if  I  did,  it  would  seem  as  if  I  spoke  in  malice ;  he  hit 
done  me  wrong,  but  I  never  did  him  any. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     But  what  is  his  reputation  generally! 

Mr  Pebles,     Truly,  it  is  not  very  good  in  the  county. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Among  whom  1 

Mr  Pebles,  The  grand  jury  and  gentlemen  of  the 
county. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Is  it  a  common  fame  in  the  county  t 

Mr  Pebles.     Most  people  discourse  ill  of  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Did  he  say  he  did  not  speak  with  the 
judges  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     No,  my  Lord,  I  did  not. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     You  did  speak  with  us ;  indeed  you 
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would  have  had  us  allow  you  a  guard  for  your  safety,  which 
we  could  not. 

Afr  Bolron,  Whereas  he  says  I  gave  a  wrong  infor- 
mation, this  Hunt  when  he  came  before  them  confessed  he 
gave  him  40«.,  but  he  would  not  swear  for  what. 

Mr  Serjeant  MaynardL  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  what 
lie  has  said. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  It  is  altogether  uncertain ;  nobody 
knows  what  to  make  of  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Gascoijne,     Hardwicke. 

Hardwicke,  When  the  pursuivants  came  to  Bambow,  the 
chief  constable  ordered  me  to  assist  Bolron  in  executing 
the  warrant,  and  to  carry  the  witnesses  before  a  justice.  We 
▼ent  to  Bolron's  house  to  take  the  witnesses,  there  was  his 
wife,  brother,  and  sister;  we  were  to  carry  them  before  a 
juBtice,  they  refused  to  go ;  his  wife  pretended  to  be  sick  and 
ooold  not  go,  they  begged  us  to  excuse  them.  Bolron  told  them 
they  must  go,  William  Backhouse  and  I  ordered  them  to  go 
with  ua  They  were  to  go  to  tell  what  his  testimony  was^  as  I 
understood.  I 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  We  have  had  two  persons  to  this  pur- 
pose before.  They  say  he  would  have  his  wife  go,  she  refused 
and  cried;  neither  of  them  say  he  pressed  her  to  speak  any- 
thing more  than  she  knew,  or  against  her  knowledge. 

Mr  Justice  Pemherton.  No,  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  he 
tcdd  ber  to  speak  her  knowledge 

Clow,  The  22nd  of  last  May  I  had  a  writ  against  Bolron, 
ny  man  arrested  him  and  brought  him  to  my  house. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     At  whose  suit  ? 

Clow,  At  the  suit  of  one  Higgringil,  servant  to  Sir  Thomas ; 
I  had  him  two  days,  and  would  not  carry  him  to  gaol,  for  he 
begged  me  not;  I  told  him  I  would  keep  him  no  longer; 
he  had  no  money  for  lodging  and  diet;  he  begged  hard  I 
would  tarry  till  Higgringil  came,  then  he  did  not  care  what 
they  did  with  him ;  he  would  make  Sir  Thomas  pay  Higgringil 
the  debt  he  owed  him,  or  he  would  play  him  such  a  trick  as  he 
little  dreamt  of  This  was  the  21st  or  22nd  of  May  last. 
Higgringil  came  over,  and  they  agreed. 

Sir  T/iomas  Gascoigne.  Hobart,  did  he  pretend  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  from  Leeds  1 

Mr  Ilobar^  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  that.  All  I  can  say 
is  to  the  sums  of  money  returned  to  town.  £1800  there  was 
baid  to  Mr  Tnmibal  about  the  purchase,  it  was  {>aid  at  Mr 
Mawson's  :  I  was  witness  to  the  deed,  and  to  the  receipt. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     But  what  to  the  rest  1 
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Mr  Hobart  X200  was  paid  to  a  dient  of  mine,  £80  to 
Widow  Cawson  upon  bond. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     How  much  to  Corker  ? 

Mr  HobarL     Several  sums,  above  X300  in  six  years. 

Mr  Justice  Pembertan,     Nay  in  four  years*  time. 

Mr  Hobart,  This  £300  and  £300  I  drew  the  rws^ 
for;  he  ordered  me  when  Mr  Corker  came  for  it,  to  baTe  ft 
receipt  from  Mrs  Mary  Appleby ;  it  came  back  signed  bj  her; 
Sir  Thomas  was  her  guardian. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  Was  all  this  money  paid  to  Caifar 
upon  account  of  Appleby? 

Mr  Hobart,     It  was  mentioned  in  the  receipt 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     How  much  was  she  to  have  a  yeirl 

Mr  Hobart.     £100  or  £200  sometimes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  How  came  she  to  have  £900  in  fm 
years'? 

Mr  Hobart,  There  was  a  great  arrear  upon  a  smk  W 
tween  Sir  Thomas  and  Mrs  Appleby's  father;  upon  tte 
hearing  of  the  cause.  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  ordered  te 
money  should  be  paid  to  Sir  Thomas  for  the  use  of  the  duf^ 
ters;  £200  a  year,  that  is  £100  apiece;  and  there  wbs  M 
an*ear  for  three  or  four  years  during  the  suit,  about  £200  «r 
£300 :  I  drew  a  receipt  for  it.  Sir  Thomas  being  prearf 
for  the  money  by  Mrs  Appleby,  who  went  beyond  sea,  mbI 
Corker  to  get  the  money  returned  to  her, 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.  You  dance  about  the  bush ;  was  tlun 
an  arrear  of  £500 1 

Mr  Hobart.  For  three  or  four  years;  Mrs  Ravenacroft  vM 
one  of  the  sisters,  her  part  was  paid  when  she  was  married,  bo^ 
this  gentlewoman's  was  paid  beyond  sea. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Were  there  arrears  from  Sir  Thomas  ^ 
the  gentlewoman  beyond  sea  ? 

Mr  Hobart,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr  Hobart,     Yes,  Sir  Thomas  told  me  sa 

Mr  Justice  Pemberton.     Who  was  to  pay  this  money  f        ; 

Mr  Hobart,     Mr  Appleby,  by  order  of  my  Lord  Keeper.     ; 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Sir  Thomas  was  guardian,  was  the  eitik 
in  Yorkshire  ? 

Mr  Hobart,     It  arose  out  of  rents  there. 

Culliford,  Mowbray  lodged  at  my  house  the  4th  of  Jont^ 
1677,  he  was  at  my  house  seven  weeks,  he  was  gone  tlkrt> 
weeks,  and  returned  again ;  he  was  three  weeks  away. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,    What  is  that  to  the  purpose) 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     How  do  you  apply  that  1 
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Mr  HobarL  Mr  Mowbray  said  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  There  hath  been  no  mention  made  of 
any  such  thing. 

Sir  Thomaa  Gcucaigne.  What  do  you  know  concerning 
Mowbray,  was  he  suspected  of  stealing  when  he  was  at  my 
house) 

CuUi/ord.  He  was,  he  would  have  given  me  £5  to  have 
gone  away,  he  intended  to  have  clapped  me  in  prison,  and  to 
have  laid  it  all  upon  me. 

Mr  Justice  DoJJbcn,     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Wittiest,     He  told  xhe  so. 

Mr  Mowbray,  This  is  a  common  woman,  and  not  to  be 
believed. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,  My  Lord,  we  will  reply  but  one 
ahort  thing  in  matter  of  evidence.  Much  that  has  been  given 
by  the  defendant  has  been  to  the  credit  of  the  witnesses ;  they 
would  suggest  Bolron  has  been  dishonest  to  Sir  Thomas ;  when 
Sir  Thomaa  himself  was  examined  to  that  point  before  the 
Council,  he  said  he  found  him  honest,  but  a  fool.  Sir  Thomas 
being  examined  about  Hushton,  said  he  did  not  know  him; 
afterwards  he  said  he  knew  one  of  that  name.  Call  Sir  John 
Nicholas  clerk  of  the  Council. 

Mr  AUcmey  General,  What  did  Sir  Thomas  say  at  the 
Council  table  t 

Sir  John  Nicholas,  He  was  asked  whether  he  knew  Bolron  ? 
be  said  very  well,  he  had  been  his  servant  till  within  this 
twelvemonth;  but  for  his  honesty  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
of  late  he  had  not  behaved  himself  so  well  in  giving 
informations  against  him :  but  he  found  him  now,  what  he 
always  took  him  to  be,  a  fool. 

Mr  Justice  DoJben,     What  did  he  say  about  Kushton  ) 

Sir  John  Nicliolas.  At  first  he  said  he  did  not  know  Rush- 
ton  the  priest ;  but  after  it  was  brought  to  his  memory,  he  said 
he  knew  one  of  that  nama 

Mr  Attorney  General.  It  \&  taken  down  in  the  minutes;  Sir 
John  look  upon  them. 

Sir  John  Nicholas.  He  denied  at  first  that  he  knew  Rush- 
ton  the  priest;  afterwards  the  next  time  he  came  to  the 
Council,  he  said  he  denied  it,  because  he  was  afraid  of  an  old 
law  against  harbouring  of  priests. 

Mr  Attorney  General.    If  your  Lordship  please,  we  will  now 
troable  you  with  a  witness  or  two  in  ansiwer  to  what  Backhouse 
and  Hardwicke  have  said  as  to  Bolron's  threatening  his  wife.  | 
We  will  call  the  wife  to  give  you  an  account  of  that 
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Mr  Justice  Dolben.     They  did  not  charge  him  that  they 
pressed  her  to  swear  falsely. 

Mr  Justice  Feniberton.  That  does  not  at  all  toQch  upon  the 
witness. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  If  the  court  be  satisfied  we  will 
trouble  you  with  that  no  farther. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Backhouse  said,  Bolron  would  have  hii 
wife  go  before  the  justice ;  she  said  she  knew  nothing  at  all,  yet 
he  would  have  her  go  and  testify  her  knowledge  ;  and  if  she 
would  not,  he  would  have  her  dragged  at  the  horse's  tail. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  witnes 
or  two  to  that.  Mrs  Bolron,  did  your  husband  threaten  yoa 
to  make  you  swear  against  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  ? 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,    You  are  u  jx)n  your  oath ,  speak  the  trutk 

Mrs,  Bolron.     Never  in  his  life  upon  any  such  account, 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Do  you  remember  when  the  constable 
came  down  to  have  you  go  before  Mr  Lowther  1 

Mrs  Bolron,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     You  did  not  go  with  him  % 

Mrs  Bolron.  I  was  unwilling  to  go,  because  I  could  say 
little  to  the  purpose. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Did  he  use  any  threats  to  you  to  make 
you  swear  against  Sir  Thomas  ? 

Mrs  Bolro7i,  No^  but  he  would  have  me  go,  whether  I  said 
anything  or  no. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Did  he  desire  you  to  speak  anything 
you  did  not  know  1 

Mrs  Bolron,     No,  my  Lord,  never  in  his  life. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Mr  Bolron  desires  to  have  his  graod* 
mother  asked  whether  he  threatened  his  wife  1 

Mr  Solicitor'  General.     She  was  by  at  that  time. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Were  you  by  at  that  time  when  the 
constable  came  to  caiTy  the  witnesses  before  Mr  Lowther  1 

Mrs  Bolron,  senior.     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Did  you  see  the  woman  that  went  over 
there  cry,  and  say  she  was  unwilling  to  go  1 

3frs  Bolron,  senior.  Her  husband  said  she  should  go, 
though  she  said  nothing. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  But  her  husband  did  not  press  her  to 
say  anything  but  the  truth  ] 

Mrs  Bolron,  senior.     No. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  What  can  you  say  to  this  honest 
man  here  your  sou  ? 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     I  will  warrant  she  will  say  he  is  honest 

stm. 
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Mr  Attorney  General.  But  here  are  a  company  of  people 
would  make  him  a  dishonest  man. 

Mrs  BolroHy  senior.  Sir  Thomas  said  he  was  as  truthful 
a  servant  as  ever  he  had  in  his  life. 

Mr  Jiistice  Dolhen,     Did  you  hear  him  say  so  1 

Mrs  Bolron,  senior.   I  heard  him  say  so  in  his  own  chamber. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     When  ] 

Mrs  Bolron^  senior.  After  he  was  married :  Sir  Thomas 
said  he  would  do  anything  he  could  for  him,  he  had  been  a 
true  servant  to  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Call  Mr  Phi  sick.  You  are  a  man  that 
lias  been  trusted  by  all  the  family  of  the  Gascoignes,  you  know 
in  what  i*eputation  he  was. 

Mr  Phisick,  While  I  was  his  fellow-servant,  I  knew  no 
ill  of  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Was  he  accounted  an  honest  man  ? 

Mr  Phiswick.     I  can  say  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard.    On  the  one  side  here  is  an  ancient 
gentleman's  life  in  question,  and  that  or  his  death  are  the  issue 
of  this  cause ;  on  the  other  side,  the  discovery  of  a  plot  upon 
which  all  our  lives,  our  religion,  and  the  life  of  our  King  de- 
pend.   If  these  witnesses' that  have  been  examined  be  believed, 
there  is  no  question  but  he  is  guilty.     The  witnesses  tell  you, 
when  there  was  no  talk  of  the  plot,  there  was  a  preparation  of 
a  false  and  fraudulent  conveyance  to  be  drawn  by  advice  of 
oounMel,  why  was  this  made  1    Lest  he  should  forfeit  his  estate. 
Next  a  meeting  of  priests,  what  they  did  does  not  concern 
this  gentleman  at  the  bar,  till  he  took  notice  of  it,  joined  in  it, 
approved  of  it,  and  declared  it  was  a  worthy  plot,  a  meritorious 
plot  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  at  last  he  would  give  £1000 
iff  Bolron  to  destroy  the  King  and  murder  him.     The  other 
witness  agrees.     What  is  said  against  all  this?    They  have 
called  nineteen  or  twenty  witnesse-s,  three  touching  the  threaten- 
ing of  his  wife,  that  isWa  out  to  be  nothing;  two  alehouse- 
keepers  that  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  over- 
heard their    discourse ;   but  you   have  all  heard  how  they 
have   contradicted    one  another,   they  had  not  agreed  well 
enough  together  on  their  story.      All   that  the  rest  do  is 
to  prove  there  was  a  debt  due  from  Bolron  to  this  gentle- 
man, as  if  he  would  do  it  by  way  of  revenge.     The  question  is 
the  truth  of  his  testimony;  it  is  not  likely  they  knew  what 
his  testimony  would   be ;   and   there  is  nothing  against  the 
other  witness  that  concurs  with  him,  but  the  fellows  that 
were  upon  the  stairs,  that  talk  one  of  one  part  of  the  stairs, 
and  the  other  of  the  other.    The  matter  is  whether  the  wit- 
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jggQ         nesses  are  to  be  believed,  or  wliether  lltei'e  be  anj-tlimit  st 
—         cieiit  to  take  off  their  testimony. 
^^n-^  J/j-  Scilicilor  Gemral.    There  ia  nothing  in  this  caw,  but  tli 

Hamlynft     credit  of  tho  witneBSi?s,  if  they  be  believed,   there  is  e 
■*"*  as  full  aa  ciin  be.     1  know  your  Lordship  dtiaerves  bow  t 

uminCi       "'■e  fortified  iu  some  circuniBtancea,  which  Sir  Tfaonuu  at  f 
"P'*'  denied.     They  tell   yoii  be  had  a  pious    inteat   to  fom 

nunnery,  and  proceeded  ito  far  as  to  make  a  settlement ; 
was  denied  by  Sir  Thomas,  but  has  been  verified,  by  i 
awn  booka  and  letter  wiitteu  to  him,  which  ner«  {oi 
in  hia  own  custody.  Sir  Thomas  did  this  with  a 
tion  of  a  sudden  change ;  the  letters  declare,  that  Euglauik  «i«~l 
to  be  converted,  ua  they  called  it.  Your  Lordship  uWrra 
the  con-eapondence  Sir  Thomas  had  with  one  Comwnllb  ci 
Fracid  a  priest.  He  receives  a  letter  which  shews  yau  «lut 
the  principles  of  all  Catholics  are,  how  far  tboy  have  proomliJ 
to  take  aivay  even  the  oath  of  allegiiuice.  Mr  Uolroii  is  sent  to 
the  priest  to  be  instructed ;  by  him  cbid  for  oBiuing  tn  p 
against  their  pi'inciples  to  take  the  oath,  and  told  he  nat 
damned  for  so  doing.  He  was  examined  by  Hir  Thoniaa  Dpw 
what  Rushton  had  said.  Sir  Thomas  knew  to  what  ptirp(««  b 
Bent  him,  not  only  to  renounce  the  oath  of  allegianoc^  but 
to  carry  on  the  design  in  hand,  and  tells  him  be 
enga|^  in  the  design  to  kill  the  King.  He  examinw  hJB 
what  the  other  had  spoken  of,  he  said  he  knew  t 
than  bare  chiding  of  him  for  taking  the  oath  of  nllffpiuia^ 
he  told  him  for  his  better  encouragement  to  go  on,  that  if  hr 
would  undertake,  he  should  have  £1000.  Mowbray,  the  a 
witness,  gives  you  an  accouut  how  lung  tliis  plot  has  been  ia 
agitation ;  tiiat  he  heard  Sir  Thomas  declare  it  was  a  mm- 
torious  act  to  kill  the  King ;  tliat  before  h«  had  tlie 
oath  of  secrecy  give:t  him  by  Kuabton,  be  declared,  that  hr 
would  never  swerve  from  tlie  oatli,  but  would  assist  ta  ttn 
utmost  of  his  power ;  they  that  were  with  him  said,  they  wunld 
stand  by  it  with  tlieir  lives  and  fortunes ;  when  I^dy  T'emttMl 
understood  he  was  there,  and  was  jeaioua  of  him,  xlie  liode  liim 
go  down,  and  entertain  the  guests  below  stairs.  Here  is  eri' 
dence  from  two  witueaaea  as  full  aa  can  bo.  that  Sir  Tliomw 
was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  to  kill  the  King.  Ail  that  hu 
been  said  against  them,  is  to  vUify  their  ivputntiun.  tot 
Mr  Bolron,  the  evidence  against  him  is,  that  be  is  a  dxNlionoit 
man,  and  that  this  is  out  of  malice  to  Sir  Thomao,  tiocaioc 
he  would  sue  liim  upon  his  bonds.  One  witness  aaya  tiiat  be 
said,  "does  Sir  Thomas  intend  to  sue  me,  ^en  I  will  do  whatl 
did  not  intend  to  do;"  whether  that  be  a  8])ecch  of  malica  o 
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or  rather  coufiims  the  truth  of  his  evideDce,  is  left  to  your 
consideration;  it  shews  rather,  there  was  something  that  he 
had  in  his  ])Ower  to  do  before  any  prosecution  from  Sir  Thomas 
or  any  occasion  of  malice  against  him ;  it  has  not  the  neces- 
sary import  of  a  malicious  speech,  that  he  intended  not  to  do 
such  a  thing,  and  because  he  was  sued  did  it;  that  there- 
fore is  only  truth  and  no  malice.  These  are  all  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  credit  of  the  witnesses ;  I  think  if 
their  credit  stands,  you  cannot  have  a  clearer  e%*idenoe  to 
convict  any  oue  than  has  been  given  to-day;  but  that  we 
leave  to  you,  and  submit  these  objections,  whether  they  have 
any  weight  in  them,  and  whether  they  have  not  been  fully 
answered. 

Mr  Serjeant  Maynard,     And  our  evidence  \a  given  in  all 
upon  oath,  and  theirs  is  not 

Mr  Justice  Jones,    The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted  j 
for  high  treason,  for  cons[)iring  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  ' 
King,  and  for  endeavouring  to  change  the  Protestant  religion  { 
into  Popery ;   contriving  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tantism here,  and   introduce   Popery  instead   of  it.     There 
have  been  two  witnesses,  Bolron  and  Mowbray,  both  servants 
to  Sir  Thomas,  and  therefore  very  possibly  and  probably  privy 
to  all  they  have  siiid.    It  appears  by  both,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
▼ery  early  man  in  the  plot  (if  they  say  true).     We  heard 
nothing  of  it  till  the  Long- Vacation  1678,  but  it  seems  Sir 
Thomas  was  a  plotter  and   conspirator  in   the   year    1675 
or    1676.     He  contrives  to   convey  away  his  estate  to  pre- 
Tent  the  forfeiture ;  he  makes  an  assurance  of  it  to  Sir  William 
Ingleby,    colourably,    as    the    witnesses    swear,    for    £1000.  I 
As  to  the  introduction  of  the  Popish  religion  here,  it  appears 
they  began  to  settle  a  nunnery,  it  was  fit  to  do  so  agaiust 
England  should  be  convei-ted ;   tirat,  in  such  a  place ;  but  if  , 
England  were  converted,  then  to  be  removed  to  another  place.  | 
At  this  nunnery  are  appointed  an  abbess,  an  assistant  and 
several  nuns ;  Sir  Thomas  so  well  knew  of  this,  that  one  that 
was  appointed  to  be  a  nun,  at  the  time  of  her  taking  horse,  he 
said  of  her,  '*  there  goes  an  old  maid  and  a  young  nuu."    There 
are  letters  come  from  that  very  nunnery,  from  the  priest  ap- 
pointed to  attend   them  as  confessor,  which  have  been  read. 
There  is  another  pre]>aration,  that  all  papists  might  be  seduced 
into  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  that  it  was  a  damnable  sin.     Letters  came  from 
the  doctors  at  the  Sorbonne,  they  determine  it  to  be  so,  lest 
any  man  of  that  religion  should  be  so  good  a  subject  as  to 
profess  obedience  to  the  King.     The  plot  goes  on  between  Sir 
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Mik's  Stapleton,  Sir  Franoi§  Hiingatt,  Sir  Charles  VavasM.S 
ThoniBfi  Gascoigne,  Mr  Oascoigne,  fiUddleton,  Raatiton,  I^ 
Tempest,  and  ft  grent  companj  more ;  all  met  together  ■ 
conBull  in  Sir  Thomas'  house,  in  his  old  dining-room,  not  oni; 
to  biing  in  their  religion,  but  to  kill  the  Kiiig,  I  think 
the;  had  often  talked  of  it  before  the  witness  in  the  priol't 
chamber  i  fur  he  being  a  papist  was  privj  to  his  master's  design, 
and  the  rest  of  the  coufederates.  The  30th  of  May  last,  kftrr 
div-em  consults  had  about  it,  the  priest  KusJiton  being  at  iiir 
Thomas'  house,  Bolrou  is  desired  to  go  into  the  gallrnr,  anJ 
there  Rushton  comes  in ;  Bolron  acquaints  him  tlmt  ho  W 
been  at  the  sessions  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A> 
soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  cries  out,  he  had  committal  a  damm 
ble  sin,  he  must  renounce  it,  I'epent  of  it,  ho  could  give  hia 
a  pardon,  for  he  had  au  extraordinary  power,  more  autboritr 
than  others,  he  could  give  him  absolution  if  he  repenlxrd ;  nn 
Catholic  must  by  any  means  take  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas  wai  nrt 
in  the  house  at  the  time  Bolron  was  with  Rushtun,  but  gant 
charge  he  should  not  go  before  he  spoke  with  him :  when  ho  csnit 
home  and  spoke  with  him,  he  tcok  upon  him  to  go  nn  witl 
the  discourse  concerning  the  plot,  and  offered  to  qivc  liian 
£1000  to  be  paid  him  in  London.  Mowbray  says,  there  *■• 
great  resort  of  priests  to  the  prisoner's  house.  Discouise  ami 
consultation  the  priests  had  in  the  house,  expressly  and  pre- 
cisely for  killing  the  King.  He  stood  at  the  iloor  and  heanl 
it,  and  tells  you  that  at  that  time  there  was  produced  a  list  of 
four  or  five  hundred  persons  that  had  engaged  in  Die  design  a( 
killing  the  King;  he  s.^w  the  list,  he  saw  Sir  Thomu'i 
hand,  which  he  knew  and  was  acquainted  with,  being  hit 
servant.  So  that  here  is  not  only  a  discourse  and  agr«oui«nt 
by  word,  but  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas  to  the  engagement  to  io 
this  viUany.  It  was  agreed  that  tliey  should  have  a  plenary 
indulgence  of  10000  years,  it  was  a  meritorious  act;  and 
though  tjir  Thomas  perhaps  was  not  so  ready  to  contribute  in 
all  things,  yet  hearing  of  the  meritoriousness  of  the  act,  and 
that  he  should  be  canonized  for  a  saint  for  this  piece  of  piety, 
he  might  readily  consent  to  it.  Mowbray  indeed  ww 
asked,  why  he  did  not  discover  it  soonerl  He  tells  you  he  wta 
in  fear  of  the  papists ;  he  was  threatened.  Some  papers  arr 
produced,  that  mention  money  conveyed  by  Bir  Thooiw 
to  the  Jesuits  to  prosecute  this  plot ;  ancl  aftcra-ardi 
Mowbray  heard  him  say,  he  had  sent  the  .£3000  that  fa« 
had .  promised.  It  appears  by  Sir  Thouios's  almanack  Uut 
he  had  sent  several  sums ;  his  receiver  Phisick  Bjfokn 
£6000,     Indeed   Phiaick   was  receiver  for  Sir  Thomas,  i 
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for  his  son,  and  for  Lady  Tempest;  it  is  impossible,  if  they 
had  sent  all  the  money  they  had;  and  that  Lady  Tempest,  as 
appears  by  the  witnesses,  lived  in  the  county,  that  it  could 
li^TC  amounted  to  near  that  sum  of  money ;  for  she  had  but 
JE300  a  year,  and  the  eldest  son  had  but  X400  a  year,  how 
(hen  coiUd  £6000  be  returned  for  them  in  four  years  timel 
There  is  some  answer  given  as  to  £900  by  the  witness  Hobart, 
who  says  there  was  a  suit,  and  £100  a  year  decreed  to  be  paid 
to  Mrs  Appleby  Sir  Thomas's  niece,  for  so  many  yeara,  and  he 
took  care  to  send  that  to  her;  though  there  was  but  £100  a 
year,  yet  there  was  a  decree,  or  order,  to  pay  the  arrears  with 
the  otiier  money,  which  made  it  up  £900. 

The  evidence  for  the  King  against  the  prisoner  is  but  two 
witnesses,  but  they  as  positive  and  express  as  possibly  can  be. 
What  is  said  by  the  prisoner  in  his  defence?  Shippon  gives 
lome  testimony  against  the  evidence,  and  the  possibility  of  it 
being  true  he  tells  you  on  the  30th  of  May,  Bolron  was  at  his 
bouse  at  2  o'clock,  and  stayed  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset  If 
it  were  true  that  he  were  there  all  that  time,  it  is 
not  true  that  he  speaks  about  Sir  Thomas;  for  it  was  im- 
poasible  that  he  should  be  at  the  consult  at  that  time  when  he 
nys  he  was  there.  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  King's  witness 
Upon  his  oath ;  he  that  testifies  against  him  is  barely  upon  his 
wordy  and  he  is  a  papist,  for  he  was  asked,  and  he  confessed 
bimself  so.  I  do  not  say  that  a  papist  is  no  witness,  a  papist 
ii  a  witness,  and  he  is  a  witness  in  a  papist  cause,  and  for  a 
papist ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  there  is  less  credit  to  be  given  to 
ft  papist  in  a  cause  of  this  nature,  who  can  easily  believe  they 
say  have  indulgences  and  pardons  enough  for  saving  one  from 
ihe  gallows  who  is  to  be  canonized  for  a  saint  if  the  plot  take 
tdeotw  He,  who  is  a  papist,  has  only  affirmed  it,  the  other 
who  is  a  Protestant  swears  what  his  evidence  is. 

Mr  Babbington  tells  you  there  had  been  some  debates  and 
difierenoes  about  rent  and  money  owing  by  Bolron  to  the 
pinsoner.  He  laboured  and  interceded  often  on  his  behalf,  at 
length  not  being  able  to  prevail  that  he  should  not  be  sued,  the 
witness  swears,  Bolron  said  ''I  will  do  that  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  do."  What  he  meant  by  it  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  an 
ambiguous  speech,  but  to  interpret  it  that  he  would  swear 
Usely  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  and  so  commit  both  murder 
tod  I>erjury,  is  hard  to  infer  and  conclude  from  such  doubtful 
words.  There  are  some  witnesses,  Moor  and  others,  that  tell 
yon  Bolron  said  and  swore  that  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  was 
never  concerned  in  the  plot :  that  might  very  well  be,  especially 
if  yon  take  the  time  when  he  said  this,  he  was  a  papist  a 
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great  whiln  ni'ter  Sir  Thomas  had  engaged  himself  in  the  plot ; 
while  he  was  so,  it  is  aot  unliJiely  he  would  venture  aa  mill 
to  BttvB  any  of  the  same  ]>ei-aua8ioii  and  religion.  But  wiufr 
soever  he  said  it  wa^  nut  judicially,  hs  was  iiot  bound  to  ili» 
cover  to  liim ;  be  is  now  upon  hia  oath,  you  have  h«ttr<l  «hu 
an  exjircss  testimony  he  gives.  As  to  what  is  BEiid  concvmiag 
his  wile,  that  he  endeavoured  to  persunde  her,  contrary  to  ha 
knowledge,  to  give  testimony  against  Sir  Ttiomaa  Gosooi^c, 
and  tbet^efure  he  is  nut  to  be  believed  upon  Ilia  own  iwlli, 
who  would  have  his  wife  fomweiu'  herself  to  fortify  liim; 
there  ia  no  such  thing;  it  appears  by  the  evidence  of  thou 
that  are  Eworu,  that  he  was  eHrneat,  and  would  hnvu  hii 
wifa  go  and  testify  her  knowledge;  but  did  not  infuM  or 
intimuta  to  her  anything  aha  nhouht  say,  whether  ^he  knew 
it  or  not;  to  aaaui-e  you  that,  you  have  the  oath  ol  tlir 
woman  heraelf,  who  has  been  present  here,  and  t«ills  you  tlu 
same  thing.  Dixon  says,  in  Aupist  last,  Mowbray  said  b« 
knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner,  which  may  be  answered  by 
his  fear ;  but,  besides  what  was  said  bel'ore,  it  is  im)irolia- 
ble  any  such  thing  should  be,  you  hear  the  witnetece,  at 
least  one  of  thetn,  that  he  never  knew  one  of  tho  two.  1 
should  be  very  loth  to  omit  anything  on  tho  witneosM'  lod^ 
or  that  has  been  iuat«riaHy  testified  against  them  on  the 
prisoner'^  I  did  not  conceive  the  evidence  given  by  Air  PvUti 
to  come  to  anything  at  all.  A  discoureo  between  Bolivn 
and  him  at  lost  assizes ;  after  some  talk  Bolron  tells  him  ho 
had  something  to  say  to  him,  Bolron  said  that  he  had  dit> 
charged  some  persons  that  he  ought  not  to  do  (oxcuaed  thtm 
for  money  that  did  not  take  the  oath  of  alIogia»c*<  as  Uwt 
ought  to  have  done),  and  it  seems  he  did  it ;  but  that  doa 
not  ai^ue  at  all,  that  because  he  accused  Mr  Pebles  (as  h* 
thought  justly  in  that  particular)  therefore  that  now  he  should 
falsely  accuse  Sir  Thomas  in  a  matter  that  ooncems  his  life  *> 
highly.  Tbero  are  some  other  things  that  were  said  by  tJu 
witnesses  that  would  tend  towards  provuig  malice  iu  th«  wit- 
nesses towards  9ir  Thomas  Guscoigne,  and  therefore  tUuy  girt 
in  this  evidence  :  one  thing  indeed  was  sjioken  by  Uiggringil, 
that  is,  it  wus  generally  re]>orted  in  the  cotinty  that  MnwbniT 
had  taken  money  from  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  that  Muwtirair 
said,  that  as  they  had  endeavoured  to  take  away  lti»  fume  and 
life,  now  he  had  an  opportunity  to  requite  them.  So  sajt^ 
the  witness,  but  it  is  not  very  probable,  i  leave  it  wH]^ 
you  upon  the  credit  of  the  witucsses  tor  the  King,  who  hafl 
Bwom  it  upon  their  oaths,  and  the  others  Uiut  go  U|ioii  thi 
words,  and  not  their  oatlis,  whether  they  have  tAken  awsj'  tl 
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force  and  strength  of  the  King's  evidence,  which  is  as  full, 
express,  and  positive  as  can  be  by  two  witnesses. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  forbear  saying 
one  thing  to  you.  There  is  some  evidence  that  makes  it  a  very 
improbable  thing  to  be  true  what  Mr  Bolron  has  said,  and 
yet  Mr  Bolron  having  said  it  so  positively,  and  Mowbray 
agreeing  with  it,  probabilities  must  give  way  to  positive 
proofk  You  observed  it  when  it  was  mentioned  ;  at  the  very 
same  time  that  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigue  should  sue  him  upon  his 
bond,  and  take  a  course  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house,  that 
Le  should  then  be  privy  to  such  a  conspiracy  \  it  is  improbable 
that  Sir  Thomas  should  offer  him  such  a  sum  of  money  to 
kill  the  King,  or  if  he  had,  that  he  should  afterwards  take 
that  course  at  law  against  him.  You  are  to  give  a  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence.  They  have  such  secret  contrivances 
amongst  themselves  (and  he  was  a  papist  at  that  time),  that 
where  there  are  two  men  that  positively  tell  you  a  thing  that 
lies  within  their  own  knowledge,  and  swear  it  is  true,  it  is 
■carce  any  improbability  that  should  weigh  against  such 
evidence. 

Mr  Justice  Femberton,  Gentlemen,  consider  as  to  all  the 
eircumstances.  It  is  at  the  first  blush  improbable  that  a 
man  would  communicate  so  great  a  secret  to  another,  if  he 
intended  to  sue  him  for  money  he  owed  hira ;  but  then  it  is 
likewise  improbable  that  he  would  provoke  him  by  a  suit, 
if  his  life  were  in  his  hand ;  but  consider  delivering  the  lease 
•f  ejectment,  and  those  things  were  the  13th  of  June.  Con- 
sider this;  I  do  not  doubt  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  was  sure 
this  man  durst  not  discover  anything,  for  they  had  given  him 
the  sacrament  and  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  they  look  upon  as 
a  tie  among  themselves,  as  long  as  they  continue  in  that  religion, 
not  upon  any  account  whatsoever  to  be  undone ;  they  have  such 
confidence  in  it,  that  they  will  trust  their  lives  and  everything 
in  a  man's  hand  when  they  have  given  that  oath.  As  to  Sir 
Thomas's  evidence  of  those  two  men  at  Leeds,  after  the  ac- 
cnsation  of  Sir  Thomas  that  they  spake  of ;  can  any  man  alive 
believe  that  they  would  plot  to  contrive  the  death  of  these  two 
persons  in  the  face  of  two  strangers,  after  he  was  accused  ?  It 
is  80  strange,  no  man  alive  can  believe  it  to  be  truth.  I  see 
they  lay  some  stress  upon  this,  that  he  was  his  debtor,  that 
they  seem  to  prove  by  their  witnesses ;  but  you  must  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  that,  for  the  money  were  not  quit  if  Sir 
Thomas  were  Ibund  guilty,  the  money  is  due  to  the  King,  he 
•aves  nothing  by  it,  his  money  must  be  paid  let  the  prisoner  be 
found   guilty  or  not  guilty.     If  you  believe  these  men  are 
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perjured  men,  and  have  gone  and  contrived  a  malicioas  dev^a 
against  a  man's  life,  God  forbid  they  should  be  believed  anj 
way  i  hut  it  ia  ft  jiositive  evidence ;  not  an  evidenw  \mn\j 
of  itself,  introduced  by  a  great  many  circumBtaucos  that  went 
before  ;  they  t«ll  you  the  whole  affair,  it  seems  thty  have  Iwoi 
privy  to  the  affairs  of  these  Jesuits  all  along,  Sir  Thonw* 
Gascoigne's  honse  has  abounded  with  them  ;  lie  haa  been  <rm 
beneficial  to  that  sort  of  people,  mighty  charitable,  as  thn 
call  it,  in  su]>er«titioD ;  and  you  must  consider  nothing  en 
Beem  strange  to  them  who  will  be  ridden  by  priests ;  Ihny 
put  them  upon  all  the  immoralities  and  villtuiiea  (hat  c«n  ht 
found  for  the  cause  of  religion,  as  tbey  cal!  it ;  nothing  can 
seem  strange  that  is  testiRed  against  them.  I  leave  it  U 
you  upon  what  you  liav^  heard,  and  upon  their  credit,  trhelliN 
you  Iwlieve  the  witness  or  not. 

J/r  Justice  Jones.  Ay,  it  is  left  upon  theiv  crnlit  liut 
are  your  own  countrymen,  better  known  to  you  than  us. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Sir  Thomax  Hodgson,  and  the  ;;ratl«- 
men  of  jury,  if  you  will  come  in  again  in  any  time  we  •ill  Oaj 
in  court,  otherwise  you  must  lie  by  all  night,  for  we  cau  t^e 
no  privy  verdict  in  this  caaa 

The  jury  retired  and  iifter  some  time  found  a  verdict  ol 
"  not  guilty."  They  could  not  well  have  done  olherwiBc  ;  ttr 
whole  case  rosted  on  the  evidence  of  Boli'oa  and  Slowlimy 
who  were  proved  by  the  prisoner's  witnesses  in  spil«  of  Uib 
Buniming  np  of  the  Court  to  be  unworthy  of  ci-edit,  lllnynanl 
in  reply  and  Jones  in  summing  up  both  make  uhu  of  tbc  otlr 
brated  expression  to  the  juiy,  "  I  leave  it  with  you  u[iob  itr 
credit  of  the  witnesses  for  the  King  who  have  xworu  it  upou 
their  oatha  and  the  others  that  go  npon  their  words  and  Dot 
their  oaths,  whether  they  have  taken  away  the  force  atht 
strength  of  the  King's  evidence  which  ia  as  full,  (express.  naA 
positive  as  can  be  by  two  witnesses."  Mr  Justice  UolbM 
pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  Bolrou's  evidfuca  waa  it 
Pembertin  added  that  it  whs  simply  u  case  if  the  jury  ^ 
believe  Bolron  and  Slowlimy,  this  they  declintpd  to  do  n 
ing  the  story  aa  too  iiicre<lib!e. 

Luttrell  thus  notice.t  the  case. 

"January:  Hia  Majestie  hath  been  pleased  to  granU 
generall  pardon  unto  Mr  Robert  Bolron  of  Sliippon,  and  1^ 
lAwrence  Mowbray  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  being  wita 
against  Sir  Thomas  Gaseoigne  and  others  for  the  plot," 

"February;  One  Charles  Inglcby,  Eai\.,  a  Barmterfl 
Oraie'a  Inn,  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  priBOS  I 
being  in  the  plot  on  the  testimony  of  Mr  Bolroa" 
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"The  11th:  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  came  to  his  trjall  at  the 
King's  Bench  Bar  for  high  treason  in  conspiring  the  death 
of  the  King  and  subversion  of  the  goverment  and  there  was 
pretty  positive  evidence  against  him,  yet  the  jury  (which  was  a 
very  mean  one)  after  near  an  hour's  being  out  gave  in  their 
verdict  not  guilty  (to  the  wonder  of  many  people)  whereon 
Sir  Thomas  was  discharged/' 

One  result  of  the  case  was  the  dismissal  of  Mr  Justice 
Pemberton.  **  12th  Feb. :  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  hath  received  his  quietus,  he  was 
too  much  opposite  to  the  Court  interest."  His  summing  up  in 
Gascoigne's  cass  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  have  been  opi>osed 
to  the  Court  The  I'eal  reason  for  his  discharge  was  probably 
that  he  had  offended  Scroggs.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
vacancy  to  reward  one  of  the  counsel  who  had  worked  hard  for 
the  prosecution  in  the  plot  trials.  Baymond,  one  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  judges,  was  ap])oiuted  to  the  King's  Bench  in  Pem- 
berton's  place.  Sir  Job  Charleton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester 
was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Jeffreys  was 
given  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester. 

The  government  were  not  deterred  by  the  acquittal  of 
Gkwooigne  or  the  unpopularity  of  the  plot  from  proceeding 
against  the  other  Yorkshire  prisoners  and  tried  to  protect 
their  witnesses. 

The  Privy  Council  on  the  20th  Feb.  committed  Bicliard 
Pepper  to  Newgate  for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  King's 
witnesses  against  Thomas  Thwing  and  Mary  Fenwick,  two 
of  the  Yorkshire  prisoners  then  in  Newgate. 

Lady  Tempest,  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  daughter,  was  by 
an  order  of  the  Coimcil  sent  to  the  Gatehouse,  "  in  order 
to  her  tryall  at  the  next  assizes  at  York,  whither  she  is  to 
goe." 

At  the  York  assizes  on  the  17th  March,  Thomas  Thwing 
a  priest,  and  Mary  Fenwick,  were  arniigned  for  treason  in 
compassing  the  King's  death,  and  endeavouring  to  intix)duce 
the  Catholic  religion.  Lady  Tempest  and  Sir  Miles  Stapleton 
were  also  arraigned  at  the  siime  time  on  similar  indictments ; 
they  all  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  on  the  juroi-s  being  called,  the 
prisoners  challenged  so  many  peremptorily,  that  sufficient  jurors 
could  not  be  found,  and  the  Crown  declining  to  pray  for  a  tales, 
the  trial  stood  over  until  the  summer  assizes. 

Accusations  of  treason  were  still  plentiful.  In  March 
Luttrell  states' : 

''  About  this  time  several  apprentices  and  rascally  fellows 
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had  formed  a  design  (as  they  pretended)  of  burning  the  romp 
on  his  majesty's  birthday,  but  the  real  intent  was  to  btve 
made  a  hubbub  and  a  tumult,  and  thereby  an  insurrection; aad 
one  Thomas  Alford,  who  was  to  have  been  the  captain,  boat 
examined  by  the  Council,  was  by  order  of  the  board  oonunitted 
to  Newgate  for  high  treason  for  conspiring  to  levy  war  aguut 
the  King." 

*^  Sir  William  Godolphin,  his  majestie's  ambassador  in  Spiia, 
being  accused  to  be  in  the  plot  was  sent  for  home,  bat  be 
thinks  it  fittest  to  continue  there,  and  we  hear  since  he  is  vatik 
a  grandee  of  that  kingdom." 

Unable  to  convict  persons  actual  conspirators  in  the  ploi^ 
the  government  again  had  resort  to  enforcing  the  law  against  tb 
priests,  but  even  here  not  with  uniform  success,  for  "  At  tb 
Aylesbury  spring  assizes,  Mr  Webb  of  Peterley,  Backing- 
hamshire,  was  tried  for  harbouring  Jane,  a  popish  priMt, 
against  whom  Dangerfield  was  witness,  but  for  want  of  sufllciflifc 
evidence  acquitted  ^" 

On  their  return  from  the  spring  assizes  all  the  judges  wfft 
ordered  to  attend  the  Privy  Council  and  give  the  King  tt 
account  of  what  they  had  done  in  pursuance  of  the  direcBooi 
they  had  had  for  the  more  effectual  executing  the  laws  againik 
Popish  recusants'. 

The  English  plot  languishing,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dii- 
cover  an  Irish  plot.  Bedloe  went  over  to  Ireland.  On  the 
16th  April  the  Privy  Council  resolved  that  on  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  lately  come  from  Ireland,  they  were  satisfiad 
there  is  a  devilish  contrivance  carried  on  by  the  papists  in  that 
kingdom. 

The  excitement  as  to  the  plot  was  again  aroused  by  another 
murder.  A  Mr  Arnold,  a  Monmouthshire  magistrate,  who  had 
been  very  active  against  the  Catholics',  going  home  through  M 
Yard,  was  attacked  by  three  men  who  tried  to  cut  bis  throat 
He  was  left  for  dead,  one  of  the  assassins  exclaiming,  '*No«r 
pray  for  the  soul  of  Evans,"  one  of  the  priests  lately  executed  ia 
Monmouthshire.  This  caused  another  outcry  against  the  Catho- 
lics, an  outcry  which  was  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Meal  Tub  Plot. 

The  acquittal  of  Grascoigne  shewed  that  fresh  evidence  vas 
still  required  to  be  certain  of  convictions  in  the  trials  for  the 
plot,  and  the  trade  of  informer  was  ho  profitable  that  the  freeh 
evidence  was  soon  supplied.     The  Catholics,  seeing  that  ploti 
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^rere  bo  successful,  endeavoured  to  get  up  one  against  the 
Ihitestants.  It  was  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Lady  Powis, 
a  midwife  named  Cellier,  Lord  Castleinaine,  and  the  five  Lords 
in  the  Tower.  Dangerfield  however  attributed  its  autliorship 
to  Danby,  at  the  time  he  absconded,  before  he  delivered  him- 
self to  Black  rod.  Its  object  was  said  to  be  to  accuse  Oates  of 
liying  to  assassinate  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  charge  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Lord  fissex,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord 
Balifi&x,  and  others,  with  a  plot  against  Charles'  life.  Danger- 
field  informed  the  Duke  of  York  who  gave  him  20  guineas, 
uid  the  King  added  40  guineas.  Dangerfiold  went  to  the 
lodgings  of  one  Colonel  Mansel,  fastened  some  treasonable 
pipers  behind  the  bed,  and  tlien  got  the  custom  officers  to 
March  the  house  for  prohibited  goods.  Dangei-iicld  found  the 
Mpers  he  had  hidden,  gave  them  to  the  otficera,  who  on  shew< 
mg  these  papei's  to  tlieir  superior  oiiicei*rt  were  ordered  to 
retam  them  to  Mansel.  Soon  afterwards  ]\Iansel  meeting 
Dangerfield  in  the  street,  arrested  him,  took  him  to  the  Council, 
ind  Dangerfield  was  sent  to  Newgato.  Dangcrlield  had  placed 
Dertain  pn^K'rs  cont-idning  a  ]>lan  ot'  the  plot  in  a  meal  tub  in 
AffB  Cellier^d  house.  Tiiu  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
Deedings. 

**  One  Dangerfield,  with  five  other  names,  a  Newgate  bird, 
being  eommitteil  to  Newgate,  sent  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  to 
lay  that  he  could  make  great  diHcoveries  of  what  we  call  the 
llmm.  His  examination  occupied  29  sides,  but  he  was  cotn- 
Biitted  as  a  rogue.  Sir  William  Waller  took  the  papers  in  th(^ 
bottom  of  a  meal  tub  \" 

In  consequitnce  of  Dangerfield's  statement,  ]\Irs  Collier,  Lord 
Cbstlemaine,  Lady  Powis,  and  Gadbuiy,  an  astrologer,  were 
ttnated  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  failure  of  the  ])lot,  the  j)revious  revelations  as  to 
•itnesses,  and  the  alleged  Rul)ornation  of  perjury  told  heavily 
Igunst  the  Catholics.  The  interest  in  the  plot  that  had  been 
flagging,  the  belief  in  it  that  had  been  shaken,  n^vived,  and 
the  people  were  again  ready  to  believe  anything,  however 
incredible,  against  Papists. 

An  indictment  for  high  treason  was  prefjMTed  against  Lady 
Powis,  but  ignored  by  the  MiiMh^sex  (.^rand  Jury.  Tnio  Bills 
were  however  found  against  J^ord  Castleniaine  and  Mrs  Cellier. 

At    the    spring   assizes   for   Stiillbrdshire,    true    bills    had 
jeen  found  against  Lord  Aston,  Sir  James  Symonds,  Walter  | 
Seveningham,  and  Kobert  Petei's  for  treason  \  the  case  was 
emoved  by  certiomri  into  the   Kings  JJeneh,  where  on  the 
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ISCl)  May,  they  were  ftiraigned  for  coiis|iiriiig  the  de&th  li 
the  King,  and  levy  ing  war.  Lord  Aston  was  also  charged  vith 
felony,  under  the  Act  of  Elizabeth',  for  harbouring  one  Even 
knowing  him  to  be  a  popish  prieat,  and  Petere  for  trcaaoD  b 
being  a  popish  priest.  After  pleading  not  guilty  they  wbtp 
remanded  to  priaon*.  Their  trial  was  delayed  from  time  to 
time :  at  last,  on  the  ^Hh  June  they  were  brought  up  for 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  the  Attorney  Genenl 
said  he  was  not  ready,  and  applied  to  bare  the  trial  jioetpoQcd; 
this  was  gi-anted,  and  the  prisoners  let  out  on  bail  till  the  oeii 

A  Mr  Edgar,  who  had  been  convicted  at  the  Suffolk  Amm 
of  using  seditious  words  by  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York  «u 
a  rank  p«piat  and  the  King  little  Ims,  on  coining  up  lur 
judgment  in  the  King's  Bench  on  the  11th  May,  w««  dnol 
500  marks,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  until  it  was  |iuil'. 

Oq  the  19th  May,  Richard  Tasburgh  of  Flixtou  H«IL 
Suffolk,  was  tried  at  tbe  King's  Bench  bar  for  tniasoiL,  h 
conspiring  the  death  of  tbe  King,  but  the  jury,  without  goinj 
from  the  bar,  acfjuitted  him. 

On  the  22ud,  William  Gawen  and  John  O'Cullen  W(tt 
tried  at  the  King's  Bench  bar  for  treason  ia  boin^  KoniA 
priests.  Gawen  was  acquitted.  A  special  verdivt  was  ttoai 
in  O'CiiUen's  cose,  that  being  aa  Irishman,  and  gaiDg  H 
Ireland  by  sea,  he  landed  in  England  from  stress  of  weatlMr, 
and  was  at  once  arrested.  A  doubt  arose  if  there  wns  tr«M« 
within  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  fully  argued  in  tfat 
next  t«rra,  aud  resolved  not  to  be  bo,  aud  he  wus  (Jumfoi* 
acquitted  \  I 

On  the  Bame  day  tliree  other  prisoners  for  the  plot,  !^ 
Henry   Tichburn,  Mr   lloper,  and    Mr  Caryl,   were    broiigbi 
from  the  Tower  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  as  it  appeuid 
there  was  only    one  witness  against  them,    they  were  £»   i 
charged*. 

On  the  34th  May,  another  batch  of  prisoners  regained  thsf 
liberty.  Lady  Powis,  Sir  Eobert  Peyton,  and  Mr  B«Klding&eld 
were  discharged;  Mr  Katcliff,  Mr  Domer.and  Mr  BluQ<Mt  Wi 
out  on  bail'. 

It  waa  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  obtoiu  a  ooB- 


>  37  Elii.  e.  3,  see  Vol.  t.  p.  18J. 
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viction  for  the  plot,  and  Mrs  Cellier  "was  accordingly  placed 
upon  her  trial  at  the  King's  Bench  bar  before  Scroggs  for  treason. 
She  was  indicted  for  compassing  the  King's  death,  conspiring 
to  raise  up  war  and  subvert  the  government,  intending  the 
death  of  the  King,  the  change  of  government  and  religion, 
and  that  she  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  for  tliis  pur])ose. 
She  pleaded  not  guilty. 

A  witness  named  Gadbury  was  called ;  being  asked  if  he  Oa^hurj^M 
knew  anything  of  the  plot,  said,  Nothing,  neither  of  any  *''*  "^ 
oontrivanoe  to  kill  the  King,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  plot, 
except  an  attempt  to  bring  Sir  Robert  Peyton  over  to  the 
King's  interest,  in  which  he  and  Mrs  Cellier  were  concerned. 
He  admitted  having  had  some  talk  with  Smith  and  Cellier  as 
to  Oates  and  Bedloe,  that  Smith  said  he  knew  enough  against 
Oates  to  take  off  his  evidence,  and  asked  if  he  should  do  it. 
"By  no  means,  Mr  Smith,"  said  I.  Mrs  Cellier  afterwards 
aaid  Smith  and  one  Philips  were  willing  to  tell  some  stories 
of  Mr  Oates  and  Mr  Bedloe,  I  told  her  this  very  story;  she  said, 
''You  being  acquainted  with  him,  it  is  possible  you  may  do 
some  good  upon  him,  I  had  as  lieve  as  ten  guineas  that  you 
ooulddo  it." 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  That  is,  when  you  advised  Mr  Smith 
not  to  meddle  with  anything  against  Dr  Oates. 

Mr  Gadbury,  She  said,  she  did  not  care  if  she  had  been  at 
the  charge  of  ten  guineas,  if  he  would  be  honest  and  discover 
the  truth.  She  said  she  had  heard  Mr  Dangerfield  talk  of  a 
Nonconformist  plot  that  would  off  the  popish  plot. 

L<yrd  Chief  Justice.  Did  she  say  that  she  had  heard 
Dangerfield  say  there  was  a  Nonconformist  plot,  and  that  he 
was  to  have  a  commission  among  them  )  Did  she  say,  that  she 
had  heard  him  say,  he  hoped  under  the  colour  of  that  the  popish 
plot  would  go  off?  Or  did  she  say  it  of  her  own  accord,  that 
she  hoped  that  would  carry  off  the  popish  plot  ? 

Mr  Gadbnrv,     I  cannot  remember  particulars. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  Dangerfield's  saying  it,  and  her  saying  it. 

Mr  Gadbury,  I  have  no  reason  to  s^iare  Ikt  :  but  I  am 
unwilling  to  speak  anything  that  is  contrary  to  truth,  though 
she  has  done  me  the  greatest  injury  in  the  world. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  came  you  to  talk  of  a  Noncon- 
formist plot? 

Mr  Gadbury,    It  was  common  discourse  at  coffee-houses. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,  Had  you  heard  of  it  before  she 
spake  of  it,  that  you  say  it  was  common  ? 

Mr  Gadbury,     No,  not  till  she  spake  of  it. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  Mrs  Cellier  tell  yon  of  any 
popish  priests  or  Jesuits  coining  from  bejond  seas  1 

Mr  Gadhury.     Upon  Clay  going  over,  I  think  she  said  slic 
heard  there  were  more  coming  over. 
Lord  Chiff  Justice.     What  to  do  1 
Mr  Gadhury.     God  knows  what 

Lord  Chip/  Justice,  Did  she  speak  of  any  plot  or  cod* 
trivance  to  kill  the  King  ? 

Mr  Gadhury.  No,  she  was  always  an  enemy  to  plots, 
or  else  I  would  not  have  kept  her  company. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  she  say  there  were,  or  that  sbe 
heard  there  were  several  priests  and  Je>uits  coming  over! 

Mr  Gadhury.  I  think  she  said  she  hoard  it.  I  have  ail 
several  times  to  her,  the  popish  plotters  would  be  cestroytJ: 
she  answered,  she  was  afraid  ihe  nation  wouhl  be  destroyed 
first. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  she  say  she  was  afrnid  of  it,  or 
that  the  nation  would  be  destroyed  firet  I  I  ask  you  once 
more,  we  must  try  peoj>le  according  to  their  oaths.  B?^ 
oath  you  have  ts«ken,  when  you  said  you  thought  the  popisb 
piottei*s  would  be  destroyed,  what  answer  did  she  make  ? 

Mr  Gadhury.  She  was  afraid  the  nation  would  b^  «• 
because  abundance  of  the  best  of  the  nation  went  into  othff 
nations,  to  weaken  our  nation,  and  spend  their  money,  «wl 
therefore  she  was  afraid  the  nation  would  be  destroyed  before 
then. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Wliat  discourse  had  you  with  Mw 
Cellier  passing  through  Westminster  Abbey  ] 

3fr  Gadhury.  My  memory  has  been  exceedingly  bruiscJ: 
but  as  I  was  going  through  the  Abbey  in  a  rainy  afternoon, 
she  said,  This  Abbey  was  formerly  tilled  with  Beuedictinc 
monks  ;  and,  what  if  it  should  be  so  again  ] 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Are  you  a  Protestant  or  a  Papist  t 

Mr  Gadhury.     A  Protestant,  my  LoixL 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  talks  as  like  a  papist  as  can  be; 
was  it,  what  if  it  should  be  filled  ? 

Mr  Gadhury.     She  said,  what  if  it  should  be  again. 

Jjord  Chief  J  u  at  ice.     What  did  you  say  to  that  f 

J/r  Gadhury.     I  only  smiled  to  hear  a  woman's  disconi*- 

Lord  Chi^f  Justice.  You  make  all  the  comjiaDy  langi; 
what  did  she  say  of  the  Temple  1 

Mr  Gadhury.     That  it  had  been  filled  with  Friars. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  .^he  talk  of  filling  it  again  ? 

Mr  Gadhury.  This  place  was  tilled  with  Benedictine  incda 
and  the  Temple  with  friars. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  else  did  slie  say  concerning  the 
Teroi>le  ? 

Mr  Gadhury.     Notliino:,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Serjeant  Mayiiard  said  sometliinflr  to  liim  here,  which 
was  not  he^rd,  but  Mr  Gaclbuiy  replied,  "  Mr  Serjeant,  I  was 
none  of  the  tribe  of  forty-one." 

Here  Mr  Gadbury  was  going  to  rend  his  paper;  but  the 
'  Court  told  him  that  would  not  be  allowed,  he  might  refresh  his 
memory  witli  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Tell  me  what  she  said :  keep  it  in 
jour  hand. 

Mr  Gadbury,  She  put  it  by  way  of  interrogation  to  feel  my 
pulse. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  did  she  say  else  ? 

Mr  Gadbury,  There  was  nothing  but  transient  dls- 
ooorse. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  We  must  ask  you  what  the  truth  is, 
you  have  looked  upon  your  paper.  Consider  what  you  eay, 
consider  that  you  are  upon  a  solemn  occasion,  and  are  to  te^ti  fy 
it  in  the  presence  of  God  Almighty.  I  would  have  you  tell 
plainly  what  it  is,  and  neither  make  it  more,  nor  stiiie  it. 

Mr  Gadbury.     It  was  only  transient  discoui'se. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  it,  This  place  was  once  filled 
»    with  Benedictine  monks  1 

Mr  Gadbury.  The  Abbey  had  been  filled  with  Benedictine 
monks,  as  the  Temple  had  with  friars. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Look  upon  your  paper. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice.  Did  she  say  she  hoped  to  see  this  place 
filled  with  Benedictines  ? 

Mr  Gadbury.     I  do  not  remember  that  word  "ho^^e." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  Mrs  CelUer? 

Mr  Gadbury,     Ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  she  ever  ask  you  any  questions 
about  the  life  of  the  King  ? 

Mr  Gadbury,  When  the  King  was  very  ill  at  Windsor, 
and  all  people  were  fearful  that  he  would  die,  she  did. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,    What  question  1 

Mr  Gadbury.  To  know,  whether  I  thought  his  Majesty 
would  live  or  die  ?  but  it  was  her  fear  that  he  would  die. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Had  you  seen  the  King  ? 

Mr  Gadbury.     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  then  did  she  expect  you  should 
give  her  an  answer ;  from  your  art  ? 

Mr  Gadbury.     From  my  art^  my  Lord. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,     Did  she  desire  you  to  consult  your 
art,  how  long  the  King  would  live  1 
Mr  Gadbury,     She  did  as  I  said. 
L(frd  Chief  Jttstice,     What  did  yon  say  to  that  1 
Mr  Gadbury,     I  would  not  tell  her,  because  he  was  mr 


sovereign. 


Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  answer  did  you  maket 

Mr  Gadbury,     I  told  her  I  would  not  meddle  with  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  She  would  have  you  consult  yoorirt) 
or  whatever  it  is,  to  know  if  the  King  would  live  or  die. 

Mr  Gadbury.     It  was  something  of  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  would  not  meddle  with  itf 

Mr  Gadbury,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     She  desired  you  to  make  a  scheme  I 

Mr  Gadbury,     I  cannot  say  she  mentioned  a  scheme. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,     What  did  she  ask  else  1 

Mr  Gadbury,     Only  that  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  often  did  she  speak  of  itt 

Mr  Gadbury.  Never,  but  when  he  was  ill.  I  will  not 
baffle  anything  that  may  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  King  and 
kingdom. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Indeed  it  is  very  condudble  to  tl» 
safety  of  the  King  and  kingdom,  if  any  go  about  to  destioj 
him,  and  with  evil  intentions  ask  how  long  he  will  live,UMl 
you  ought  in  duty  to  God  and  your  sovereign  to  declare  it 
Did  she  ever  make  any  enquiries  about  the  King's  death  mon 
than  what  you  have  said  1 

Mr  Gadbury.    No  more ;  than  she  was  fearful  he  would  die. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  she  say  she  would  go  to  somebody 
else? 

Mr  Gadbury.  When  she  perceived  me  shy,  she  said,  yw 
are  afraid  of  me,  I  will  go  to  some  other  astrologer. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     For  what  1 

Mr  Gadbury,     To  satisfy  her  curiosity,  as  a  great  many  da 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Wliat  did  she  ask  besides  thist 

Mr  Gadbury.  Sometimes  about  the  condition  of  bodiei, 
whether  they  would  be  prosperous,  and  other  questions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  you  nice  in  these  curiosities  t 

Mr  Gadbury,  I  was  shy  of  meddling  with  anything,  wben 
I  heard  there  was  a  talk  about  plots. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Were  you  nice  to  give  her  satisfectifln 
concerning  these  things  you  call  curiosities,  questioning  whether 
one  should  be  well  wed,  how  many  children  she  should  \a^ 
were  you  scrupulous  in  that  1 

Mr  Gadhury.     I  might  not  be  nice  in  that  particalar. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,  How  came  it  she  would  go  to  another 
astrologer  1 

Mr  Qadbury,     She  asked  me  about  Mr  Dangerfield. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     For  what  1 

Mr  Gadlmry,     How  to  get  him  out  of  prison. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  came  she  to  say  she  would  go  to 
another  astrologer  1  you  were  not  shy  to  give  her  an  answer 
to  these  questions  f 

Mr  Gadhury,  It  was  about  Mr  Dangerfield  j  she  asked  me 
about  some  deeds  or  jmpers  which  he  was  to  search  for  or  seizci 
which  concerned  Mr  Bedloe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  She  had  better  have  gone  to  one  of  the 
derks  than  to  a  conjurer.  Why  would  she  go  to  another 
astrologer] 

Mr  Gadbury,     Because  I  was  shy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  were  not  shy  about  Bedloe.  Did 
ahe  not  say,  when  you  refused  to  meddle  with  the  death  of 
the  King,  she  would  go  to  another  astrologer) 

Mr  Gadhury,    Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Did  you  anything  for  her  at  that  time? 

Mr  Gadbury,  I  calculated  a  scheme,  which  I  found  to  be 
for  Mr  Dangerfield,  but  I  knew  not  when  I  did  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  1  can  you  apply  one  scheme  to 
anybody  ? 

Mr  Gadbury,  When  Mrs  Cellier  came  to  me,  she  gave 
me  the  time  of  a  person's  nativity,  and  I  set  the  figure  of  the 
heavens  to  that  sign,  to  know  whether  he  were  a  person  fit  to 
be  trusted,  her  husband  being  a  French  merchant,  to  get  in 
money. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  For  aught  you  know  Dangerfield  was 
a  woman,  and  the  question  was,  whether  Dangerfield  was  with 
child,  and  he  happens  to  be  a  man — how  did  it  fall  out  ? 

Mr  Gadbury,     I  have  forgotten,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  did  you  know  it  was  for  Danger- 
field  f 

Mr  Gttdbury.  Never  before  I  came  before  the  King  and 
Council;  neither  did  I  know  his  name  before,  for  he  went  by 
the  name  of  Willonghby  before. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  other  discourse  had  you  with 
her  ?  did  she  not  at  any  time  talk  of  Mr  Dugdale  ? 

Mr  Gadbury,  She  said  she  had  heard  some  people  dis- 
course with  Mr  Dugdale ;  she  had  heard  such  a  thing,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  knew  anything  or  no. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  discourse  had  you  about  that  f 
•     Mr  Gadbury.     She  told  me  there  was  a  woman  to  go  down 
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to  Windsor  to  beg  Mr  Dugdale's  pardon ;  for  he  was  penitent 
for  what  he  had  said  in  some  trial  or  other. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Mr  Dangerfield,  praj  give  the  Ooart 
an  account  of  what  you  know  of  Mrs  Cellier,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

Mrs  CeUier,     My  Lord,  I  except  against  that  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Why  so  ?  you  must  shew  some  reuon, 
and  then  we  will  do  you  justice  in  God's  name. 

Mrs  CeUier.  If  I  can  prove  he  was  whifiped,  transported, 
pilloried,  perjured,  he  is  no  witness.  The  last  time  I  wu 
upon  my  trial,  he  threatened  some  of  my  witnesses,  if  they 
would  not  swear  as  he  wanted,  he  would  kill  theoL 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  can  shew  any  record  wbefrf^ 
he  is  convicted  of  anything  that  can  by  law  take  away  lus  totir 
mony,  do  it. 

Mrs  CeUier,     He  has  been  indicted  for  burglaiy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  (to  Mr  Dangerfield).     Were  you! 

Mr  Dangerfield.    ,  I  will  take  it  at  their  proof. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Kalph  Briscoe.  Do  you  know  Dangff* 
field  ? 

Briscoe.  I  remember  one  Thomas  Dangerfield  :  I  saw  him 
burnt  in  the  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  this  the  same  man  f 

Briscoe.  I  believe  it  is  the  same  m^ ;  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  several  years. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Let  everybody  have  their  right  in 
God's  name.     Have  you  any  more  1 

Mrs  CeUier.     My  Loixi,  I  can  prove  him  perjured. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Have  you  any  records  to  shew  be  wm 
perjured  ?     Is  he  convicted  ] 

Mrs  CeUier.     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Then  you  cannot  do  it. 

Mrs  CeUier.     I  can  prove  Mm  guilty  of  forgery. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  If  you  do  not  produce  the  record,  you 
do  nothing. 

Mr  Recorder.  What  she  calls  forgery,  is  not  what  the  Uw 
calls  forgery ;  it  is  counterfeiting  guineas. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Can  you  shew  he  forged  any  deedit 
If  you  can  prove  that  he  has  committed  forgery,  and  be  ^ 
convicted,  it  is  no  error. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Have  you  your  pardon  %  She  has 
proved  the  conviction  of  felony,  prove  your  pardon. 

Mrs  CeUier.  I  have  the  copies  of  several  reoocds  here  is 
Court,  which  will  be  sworn  to. 

To  which  Mr  Dangerfield  pleaded  hia  Mi^esty's  moat  gncuHS 
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pardon.  To  wliich  Mrs  Collier  replied,  that  she  had  a  copy  of 
the  said  pardon  in  CJourt,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  some  of  the 
crimes  for  which  he  stood  convicted;  and  produced  a  record, 
wherein  it  appeared  he  was  outlawed  upon  a  felony.  Upon 
which  the  Court  commanded  Mr  Dangerfield  to  go  and  fetch  his 
(lardon;  in  the  interim  ezamiuing  several  of  the  King's  witnesses. 

Lard  Chief  Ju$iic€.  Thomas  Williamson.  Did  you  ever 
see  Dangerfield  and  Mrs  Cellier  in  company  1 

WiUiavMon,  No,  but  I  have  been  employed  for  Mrs  Cellier 
to  get  prisoners  out  When  Mr  Dangerfield  was  in  Newgate, 
she  employed  me  to  get  him  out 

Lord  Chitf  Justicti.     Why  was  she  so  kind  to  Dangerfield  ? 

Williamson,  I  do  not  know;  she  bid  me  get  him  out,  who- 
soever stayed  behind. 

Mr  Justice  Raynuyiid,  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  would  do 
with  him  when  she  had  him  out ) 

Williamson,     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Recorder,  We  bring  him  for  a  witness,  that  she  had  a 
great  kindness  for  Dangerfield. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  IMnrgaret  Jenkens  What  discourse 
have  you  heard  between  Dan;;(orfield  and  Cellier  1 

Jenkens,  I  never  saw  them  together  but  twice.  It  is  a 
year  siDoe  I  came  from  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  you  saw  them  at  dinner  or  sup- 
per together,  what  other  com])iuiy  was  thera  1 

JeiJcens.     Her  husband  was  with  her  one  time. 

Lord  Chief  Jxi^ice,     What  did  they  talk  about? 

Jenke^is:    About  the  prisoners  that  were  condemned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where  was  it,  at  her  house  1 

Jenkens.     No,  at  Lady  Powis's  house. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  came  you  there  1 

Jenkens.     I  carried  notes  backwards  and  forwards. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  you  ever  hear  any  discourse  about 
the  Ploti 

Jenkens,     No. 

Mr  Recorder.  Susan  Edwards.  What  intimacy  have  you 
known  between  Dangerfield  and  Mrs  Cellier  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Did  you  ever  see  them  together? 

Edwards,  Yes,  very  often.  She  said,  that  the  Popish  plot 
would  turn  to  a  Presbyterian  plot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who?    Dangerfield? 

Edwards,  No,  I  have  heard  him  say  those  words,  and  that 
he  would  make  it  his  interest  it  should  be  so. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,  What  did  you  say  to  him,  when  he  said 
he  must  turn  rogue,  and  discover  all  their  plots  ? 
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Lord  Chief  Juttiae.     Tou  were  pretty  nimble  with  hbiL 

Edwarda.     He  thought  he  should  be  hanged. 

Lord  Chief  Jiistiee.     For  wh&tl 

Eduiarda.     If  he  did  not  turn  rogue. 

Edwards  (to  Mrs  Cellier).     You  were  very  often  toptlicr 
in  your  chamber. 

Mrs  Cellier.     Who  gave  you  your  clothesl 

Edwardt,     Her  husband  was  gone  to  churcb  one  monmig, 
and  he  was  with  her  in  her  chaiuber. 

Lord  Chief  Juatice.    I  canni>t  see  why  you  shoold  proTe  ibit 
matter  too  far. 

Mr  Recirrder.     Susan  is  a  cirU  young  woman. 

Edusarda.     She  said  she  would  do  my  business  for  oie,  uhI 
I  go  in  danger  of  my  lil'e. 

Lord  Chief  Jugtice.     Bennet  DowdHl.     Wliat  do  you  know 
of  any  intimacy  between  Dangerfield  and  Mra  Cellier  I 

Dowdal.     I  have  seen  them  together. 

Zorrf  Chief  Justice.     What  did  they  talk  alwut  t 

Dowdal.    Mra  Cellier  proposed  a  match  betweeu  Mrs  Mwy 
Ayrey  and  me,  they  used  to  talk  of  it, 

Lord  Chiff  Juilice.     Did  they  talk  of  the  plot  at  any  tiiwl 

Doitfdfil.     Na 

Lord  Chief JuaCice.  Did  you  ever  bear  them  talk  of  the  Klnjl 

Dotodat:     No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Have  you  any  morol 

Mr  litcorder.     Not  till  Mr  Dangerfield  comi 

Lord  Chi-f  J^tatice  (to  Mrs  Cellier).     Have  you  any  r 
to  shew  he  was  put  io  the  pillory  t 

Mrs  Cellier.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  copy  of  a  record  from  Salisbury  was  read,  of  1 
field's  standing  on  the  pillory  for  uttering  counterfeit  j 
as  also  a  copy  of  a  record  of  an  outlawry  for  felony. 

Lord  Chief  Juatire.     What  say  you  to  this  outlawry! 

Mr  Jieeorder.     It  is  not  the  same  person. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     We  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  | 

concerns,  else  we  msy  do  a  work  thia  day  that  may  nlakl^  nil  tfas  I 
kingdom  rue  it.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  people  of  a  vidons  pro- 
fligiite  life,  both  before  they  came  to  Newgate,  and  all  along  in 
tlieir  lifetime,  should  be  suffered  to  be  witnesses  to  tokt;  a«iT 
the  life  of  the  woman.  I  question  whether  he  will  oome  a^us 
or  no,  he  lina  been  gone  a  gi'eat  while.  Such  ara  fit  to  W 
emtiloyed  to  find  out,  but  hard  to  be  believed  wbeii  they  i 
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Lord  Ckiff  Jmtiee.  Captain  KichardsoD,  is  this  the  man 
that  broke  Chelmaibnl  gaol  1 

Captain  Richardaon.  I  can  Biiy  nothing  to  that,  ho  was 
brought  by  an  ha.bea8  corpna  from  thence  to  me. 

Lord  Chi^  Jutliee.     Was  be  burut  in  the  hand  Tor  felonj't 

Captain  RichaTdson,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  believe  he  waa. 

Lord  Chir/  Jvttice.  He  made  me  believe  as  though  he 
would  fly,  I  believe  he  is.  We  will  not  hoodwink  ourselves 
against  such  a  fellow  as  this,  that  ia  guilty  of  so  notorious 
crimes.  A  man  of  modesty,  after  he  has  been  in  the  pillory, 
would  not  look  a  man  in  the  face.  It  appears  that  after  he  was 
burnt  in  the  hand,  he.  was  outlawed  for  felony,  and  so  it 
appears  by  record. 

After  about  half  an  hour  Dangerfield  returned  and  brought 
his  pardon  ;  whiuh  was  read,  and  the  word  felony  was  omitted; 
and  instead  of  the  usual  words  "Ullagaria  qualiacunqae  pro 
JieloniU  ijmbuteinv]ue"  there  was.  Omnia  inali-Jicia  rl  utlagitria 
qvatiaeunque  ,■  which  omission  bad  made  tlie  pardoE  defective, 
Hcroggs  holding  that  the  word  utlagaria  only  reached  to  out- 
tnwrion  between  party  and  party. 

Lord  C/tief  Jusliire  (to  Mr  Dangerfield).  Such  fellows  as 
you  are,  sirrah,  ehall  know  we  are  not  afraid  of  you.  He  pro- 
duces ua  here  a  pardon  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Dangertield 
of  Wolthani,  and  says,  his  father  and  kinsman  are  both  of 
that  name  and  place.  Will  you  have  him  sworn,  whether 
his  father  or  cousin  Thomas  were  ever  convicUid  of  felony  1 
It  ia  notorious  enough  what  a  fellow  tliia  is.  he  was  in  Chelms- 
ford gaol.  I  will  shake  all  such  fellows  before  I  have  done 
with  them.  Have  you  any  more  to  saj  ?  Are  there  any 
Walthom  men  hei-e  % 

Mr  Dangerfield.  This  ia  enough  to  discourage  a  man  from 
ever  entering  into  an  honest  principle. 

Lord  Clii^  Justice.  What  1  Do  you  with  all  mischief  that 
hell  has  in  you,  brave  it  in  a  court  of  juaticel  I  wonder  at 
your  impudence,  tiiat  you  dare  look  a  court  of  justice  in  the 
face,  after  having  been  made  appear  so  notorious  a  yillain. 

Mr  Jtitlice  Jones.  If  he  be  the  same  man,  he  ia  not  fit  for 
a  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Jvsliee.  That  he  is  the  same  man  is  very 
notorious.     Come,  Mrs  Ccllier,  what  have  you  more  to  say  1 

Mrs  Celiier.     Enough,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jugtiee.  You  have  said  enougli  already.  Come 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this  is  a  plain  case ;  here  is  but  one 
witness  in  a  case  of  treason,  oitd  that  not  direct ;  therefore  lay 
your  heads  together. 
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They  at  once  found  her  not  guilty :  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  bade  her  go  down  on  her  knees ;  which  she  did,  and 
cried,  "  God  bless  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Where  is  Dangerfieldf  Cidl  him. 
Has  he  bail  for  his  good  behaviour  ? 

Mr  Dangerjield,     No,  but  I  will  fetch  some. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Let  a  tipstaff  go  with  him,  and  letnrn 
before  the  Court  rises. 

Mr  Dangerfield.     That  cannot  be,  I  cannot  return  so  Boon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Then  let  him  be  committed. 

Which  was  accordingly  done. 

Mrs  Cellier  succeeded  in  triumphantly  breaking  dovn 
Dangerfield's  evidence,  and  preventing  him  giving  further 
testimony.  The  point  raised  on  this  case,  whether  a  pardon  h? 
the  King  after  a  conviction  for  felony  not  ouly  does  ttway  inth 
any  penalty  for  the  offence,  but  also  restores  the  penon  to  be  »  . 
good  witness,  is  one  of  some  difUculty.  Scroggs  and  Raymood 
held  it  did;  Atkyns  and  Dolben  held  it  did  not.  Baymond 
afterwards  changed  his  opinion. 

Luttrell  thus  describes  Mrs  Cellier's  case*: 

''June  the  11th  Mrs  Cellier  came  to  her  tryall  at  tbe  Court 
of  King's  Bench  upon  an  indictment  of  High  treason  as  being 
concerned  in  the  Popish  plot ;  the  witnesses  against  her  were 
Mr  Gadbury,  who  having  recanted  his  evidence  formerly  given, 
like  a  rogue,  could  say  nothing  now  against  her,  but  vpoko  in 
her  belialf,  and  Mr  Dangerfield,  who  spoke  very  fully  against 
her,  but  she  took  off  his  evidence  by  proving  him  outlawed  for 
felony,  which  his  pardon  (by  neglect)  did  not  extend  to,  wWdi 
had  she  not  there  being  but  one  evidence  against  her,  she  wtf 
acquitted  by  the  jury  without  stirring  from  the  bar,  ind 
Mr  Dangerfield  all  along  the  triall  was  brow-beaten,  and  had 
very  hard  words  given  him  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggi 
to  his  great  discouragement,  and  was  committed  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison  until  he  find  sureties  to  reverse  the  outlawrj,  to 
answer  the  felony,  and  to  be  of  good  behaviour." 

On  the  15th  June  Lord  Castlemaine  was  arraigned  in  the 
King's  Bench  on  a  indictment  for  treason ;  he  j^eaded  not 
guilty '.  It  was  impossible  to  try  him  without  Dangerfieldf  and 
the  scandal  of  giving  Dangerfield  a  new  pardon  for  the  porpoieof 
giving  evidence,  would  have  been  too  great,  so  a  general  pardon 
was  issued,  and  he  was  included  in  it  and  released  under  it 

^^The  16th  Mr  Dangerfield  was  brought  to  the  Cooii  of 
King's  Bench,  and  shewing  a  pardon  for  all  feloniea,  obtaiM^ 

1  Luttrell,  Vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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at  a  gaol  deliveiy  of  Newgate,  wherein  he  waa  |)artic\ilarlj 
named,  he  was  dixoharged  on  paying  his  fees*. 

The  Government  determined  to  punish  Mrs  Cellier.  She 
foolishly  published  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
her;  this  brought  her  within  the  law  of  liM,  her  house  was 
setirolKMly  all  copies  of  her  narrative  carried  off,  and  on  the 
llth  September  she  was  tried  at  tlio  Old  BaiK*y  for  printing 
and  publishing  a  scandalouK  lib(>l  entitled  ** Malice  defeated;  or 
a  brief  relation  of  the  accuKiition  and  deliverance  of  Elizabeth 
Cellier,  wherein  her  proceedings  both  before  and  during  her 
confinement  are  particularly  nilated  and  the  Mystery  of  the 
Meal-tub  fully  discoveivd."  The  i)a8sage8  that  were  relied 
on  as  liWllous  wen;  these:  **I  ho]K5  it  will  not  seem  strange  to 
any  lionest  and  loyal  i)erson  of  what  way  or  i-eligion  soever,  that  I 
l>eing  born  and  bre<l  up  under  Protestant  parents  should  now 
openly  profess  myself  of  another  church  (meaning  the  Church 
of  Rome ;)  for  my  education  lx?ing  in  those  times,  when  my 
own  parents  and  relations,  fur  their  constant  and  faithful 
affection  to  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  were  persecuted,  the 
King  himself  murilen^l,  the  bi8ho[)S  and  Church  destroyetl,  the 
whole  loyal  party,  mt-rely  for  being  so,  oppressed  and  ruined ; 
and  all,  as  was  pretended  by  the  authors  of  these  villanies,  f<»r 
their  l>eing  Papists  and  idolaters,  the  constant  character  given 
by  tliem  to  the  King  and  his  fri(;nds  to  make  them  odious, 
they  assuming  to  themselves  only  the  name  of  Protestants, 
making  that  the  glorious  title  by  which  they  pretended  right 
to  all  things :  these  sorts  of  procee<lings,  a«  I  grew  in  under- 
standing, produced  in  nie  more  and  more  horror  of  the  party 
that  committed  them,  and  put  me  on  enquiry  into  that  religion 
to  which  they  preteiided  the  greatest  antipathy ;  wherein,  I 
thank  God,  my  innate  loyalty  not  only  continne<l,  Imt  en- 
conroged  me.  And  lee  calumny  say  what  it  will,  I  never 
heard  from  any  Papists,  as  they  call  them,  priest  nor  layman, 
but  that  they  and  1  and  all  true  Catholics  owe  our  lives  to 
the  defence  of  our  lawful  King,  which  our  j»resent  Sovereign 
Charles  1 1,  is ;  whom  God  long  and  hai)pily  preserve  so. 
These  sorts  of  <loctrines  agreeing  to  my  public  monds,  and  no 
way,  as  ever  I  was  taught,  contnidicting  my  private  ones, 
commending  at  the  ^anle  time  to  me  charity  and  devotion ; 
I  without  any  scruple  have  hitherto  lollowed,  glorying  to  | 
myself  to  l)e  in  communion  with  those  who  were  the  humble  ; 
instruments  of  his  Majesty's  happy  i)re.servation  from  the  fatal 
battle  at  Worc«;Hter ;  and  who,  though  poor,  no  temjjtation 
oottld  invite   to   beti-ay  him   to   those   who   by  a  pretended 

>  LattreU,  Vol.  i.  p.  47. 
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Protestant  principle,  sought  his  innocent  blood.     These  truthi^ 
I  hope,  may  satisfy  an  indifferent  person  in  my  first  change; 
nor  can  they  wonder  at  my  continuance  therein,  that  notwith- 
standing the  horrid  crimes  of  treason  and  murder  laid  to  the 
charge   of   some   persons,   considerable  for   their  quality  and 
fortunes  in  that  party :  for,  when  I  reflected  who  were  the 
witnesses,  and  what  unlikely  things  they  deposed,  and  ol)served 
that  many  of  the  chief  est  sticklers  for  the  plot,  were  those,  or 
the  sons  of  those,  that  acted  the  principal  parts  in  the  kst 
tragedy,   which  history  told  me  too  had  the  prologue  of  i 
pretended  Popish  plot ;  I  say,  these  things  made  me  doubtful 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  more  I  searched  for  truth,  the  more  I 
doubted  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  Crown  were  again  at  work 
for  its  destruction.     I  being  fully  confirmed  in  this,  thought 
it  my  duty  through  all  sorts  of  hazards,  to  relieve  the  poor 
imprisoned  Catholics,  who  in  great  numbers  were  locked  up  in 
gaols,  starving  for  want  of  bread  :  and  this  I  did  some  months 
before   I  ever  saw  the  Countess  of  Powis,  or  any  of  thoee 
honourable  persons  that  were  accused,  or  receiving  of  one 
penny  of  their  money  directly  or  indirectly,  tUl   about  the 
latter  end  of  January  1 678.'*    "  About  this  time  I  went  daily  to 
the  prisons  to  perform  those  offices  of  charity  I  was  obliged 
to  ;  and  on  Thursday,  January  the  9th,  1678,  I  dined  in  Kew- 
gate  in  the  room  called  the  Castle,  on  the  master's  side  debtors, 
and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  I  came  down  into  the  lodge 
with  five  women,  of  which  three  were  Protestants,  and  we  all 
heard  terrible  groans  and  squeaks,  which  came  oiit  of  ihe 
dungeon  called  the  Condemned  Hole:     I   asked   Harris  the 
turnkey  what  doleful  cry  it  was ;  he  said  it  was  a  woman  in 
labour.     I  bid  him  put  us  into  the  room  to  her,  and  we  would 
help  her.     But  he  drove  us  away  very  rudely,  both  out  of  the 
lodge  and  from  the  door.     We  went  behind  the  gate  and  there 
listened,  and  80on  found  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  strong  num 
in  torture,  and  heard  as  we  thought  between  his  groans  the 
winding  up  of  some  engine.    These  cries  stopped  the  passengen 
under  the  gate,  and  we  six  went  to  the  turner's  shop  without 
the  gate,  and  stood  there  amazed  with  the  horror  and  dread  d 
what  we  heard ;  when  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  came 
out  in  great  haste,  seeming  to  run  from  the  noise.     One  of  t» 
caught  hold  of  him,  saying,  Oh !  What  are  they  doing  in  the 
prison  1    Officer,   1  dare  not  tell  you,  mistress.    Cellier.  It  is  a 
man  upon  the  rack :  I'll  lay  my  life  on  it.    Officer,  It  is  something 
like  it.     CeUier,  Who  is  it.  Prance?     Officer,  Pray,  madanit 
do  not  ask  me,  for  I  dare  not  tell  you.     But  it  is  what  I  am 
not  able  to  hear  any  longer.     Pray  let  me  ga     With  that  he 
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nui  Kway  towftrda  Holboni  as  fa«t  tvt  be  could.  We  lieard 
these  groans  perfectly  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Builry.  They 
continued  till  near  seven  of  the  clock,  anil  then  a  person  iii 
the  habit  of  a  minister,  of  middle  stattire,  grey'buii-ed,  ac- 
companied with  two  oilier  men,  went  into  the  lodge.  The 
prisoners  were  locked  u[>,  and  the  outward  door  of  the  lodge 
also,  at  which  I  eet  a  person  to  stand,  and  oliserve  what  she 
could,  and  a  [nisoner  loaded  with  irons  was  brought  into  the 
lodge,  and  examined  a  long  time.  And  the  prisoners,  tliat 
oame  down  as  low  as  they  coold,  heard  the  person  examined, 
with  great  veliemency  say  often,  'I  know  nothing  of  it,  I  am 
innocent,  he  forc-ed  me  to  belie  myself.  What  would  you  have 
me  say  )  Will  you  murder  me  because  I  will  not  belie  myself 
ftiid  others  r  Several  otlier  such  like  expressions  they  beard 
spoken  as  by  one  in  great  agony.  About  four  of  the  clock 
next  morning,  the  prisoners  that  lay  in  a  place  alM>ve  the  Hole 
beard  the  same  cry  again  two  hours,  and  on  Saturday  morning 
again ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  that  morning  a  person  I  em< 
ployed  to  spy  out  the  truth  of  that  afiUiv,  did  see  the  turnkeys 
carrying  a  lied  into  the  Hole.  She  asked  who  it  was  for;  they 
told  her  it  was  for  Prance,  who  was  gone  mad,  and  bod  tore  his 
1>ed  in  pieces.  That  night  the  examiners  came  again,  and 
after  an  hour's  conference  Prance  was  ted  away  to  the  press- 
yard.  This,  and  many  tbiiigs  of  the  like  nature,  made  me  very 
inquisitive  to  kuow  what  passed  tn  the  prison.  Soon  after  this, 
fVancia  Corral,  a  coachman,  that  bad  been  put  Into  Newgato 
Upon  eiiBpicion  of  carrying  away  Sir  Edmondhory  Godfrey's 
body,  and  lay  there  thirteen  weeks  and  three  days  in  great 
misery,  got  out.  I  went  t;0  aee  bim,  and  found  bim  a  sad 
spectacle,  having  the  flesh  worn  away,  and  great  holes  in  both 
bis  legs  by  the  weight  of  his  irons,  and  having  been  cliaiiied 
so  long  double,  that  he  could  not  stand  npright ;  be  told  me 
much  of  his  hard  and  cruel  usage,  as  that  be  had  been  squeezed 
and  hasped  into  a  thing  like  a  trough,  in  a  dungeon  under 
ground ;  which  put  him  to  inexpressible  torment,  insomuch 
that  be  swooned,  and  that  a  person  in  the  hahit  of  a  minister 
stood  by  all  the  while.  That  a  duke  beat  him,  pulled  him 
by  the  huir,  and  set  his  drawn  sword  to  his  breast  three  times, 
and  swore  be  would  run  him  through  ;  and  auother  great  lord 
lud  down  a  heap  of  gold,  and  told  him  it  was  live  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  he  should  have  it  all,  and  be  taken  into  the 
aforesaid  duke's  bouse,  if  be  would  confess  what  they  would 
have  him ;  and  one  P.  a  vintner,  that  lives  at  the  sign  of  the 
Haif-Moon  in  Ch-ai-  by  whose  contrivsnce  he  was  accused, 
1  aside,  and  bid  him  name  some  person,  and  say,  they 
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employed  him  to  take  up  the  dead  body  in  Somerset  Yard, 
and  gave  him  money  for  so  doing;  that  if  he  would  do  thii, 
both  F.  and  he  should  have  money  enougL  He  also  told  id€^ 
that  he  was  kept  from  Thursday  till  Sunday  without  victiuli 
or  drink,  havin:^  his  hands  every  night  chained  behind  him, 
and  being  all  this  time  locked  to  a  staple  which  was  driven 
into  the  Hoor,  with  a  chain  not  above  a  yard  long :  that  in 
this  great  extremity  he  had  no  water  to  drink ;  and  thit 
the  jailor  beat  his  wife  because  she  brought  victuals,  tnd 
prayed  that  he  might  have  it,  and  threw  milk  on  tbe 
gi-ound,  and  bid  her  be  gone,  and  not  look  at  him."  "My 
arraignment  (which  in  confidence  of  ray  own  innooencf,  I 
continually  pressed  for)  not  but  that  I  khew  the  danger,  as  to 
thid  life,  of  encountering  the  devil  in  the  worst  of  his  instra- 
mftnts,  which  are  perjurors  encouraged  to  that  degree  as  thit 
profiigated  wretch"  (meaning  Thomas  Dangerfield  i)roduced  ti 
a  witness  against  her  for  high  treason)  *'was,  and  has  been 
since  his  being  cx})osed  to  the  world  in  his  true  colour,  botk 
at  mine  and  another's  trial.  Nor  have  I  since  received  anj- 
thing  towards  my  losses,  or  the  least  civility  fix)m  any  of  them, 
whilst  Dangeifield  when  made  a  prisoner  for  apparent  recorded 
rogueries,  was  visited  by,  and  received  from  i>er8on8  of  «»- 
siderable  quality,  great  sums  of  gold  and  sQver,  to  encourage 
him  in  the  now  villanies  he  had  undertaken,  not  against  me 
alone,  but  persons  in  whose  safety,  all  good  men,  as  well 
Protestants,  as  otliers  in  the  three  kingdoms,  ai-e  concemed.** 
In  another  i)ai*t  called,  *  A  Postscript  to  the  imjiailial  Headers.' 
•'Whensoever  his  Majesty  pleases  to  make  it  as  safe  awl 
honourable,  as  it  is  api)arent  it  hath  been  gainful,  and  meri- 
torious to  do  the  contrary ;  there  will  not  want  witnesses  t«> 
tiistify  the  trntli  of  more  than  I  have  written,  and  persons  that 
are  above  being  made  tlie  hangman's  hounds  for  weekly  pen- 
sions, or  any  other  consi<lerations  whatsoever." 

Mrs  Cellier  was  tried  before  Mr  Baron  Weston,  and  convicted. 
Jeffreys,  as  recorder,  pronounced  sentence.  She  was  to  pay* 
fine  of  £1000,  to  bo  imprisoned  until  it  was  paid,  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  for  an  hour  each  time  near  her  own  houso  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Charing  Cross,  and  while  she  so  stood  a  parcel 
of  her  books  was  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  han  .^man  in  her 
sight.  A  paper  was  to  be  stuck  up  saying  why  she  was  pilloried, 
and  she  was  to  find  sureties  for  good  l>eliaviour  for  life. 

Matthew  Turner,  a  Catliolic  bookseller,  was  fined  lOOmirb 
for  publishing  a  scandalous  VihA  called  tlie '' Compendium  of  th' 
plot  \" 

1  Luttrell,  I.  p.  48. 
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Having  rehabilitated  Dangerfield  and  enabled  him  to  give 
evidence,  it  was  determined  to  try  Roger  Palmer,  Lord  Castle- 
maine,  an  Irish  peer,  the  husband  of  the  King's  mistress, 
Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On  the  24th  of  June  he 
'Was  brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Scroggs.  A  jury  was  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  given  in 
charge.  The  indictment  stated  that  he  on  the  20th  of  June,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles  the 
Second,  kc,  at  the  paiish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  traitorously  imagined  and  intended  killing  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  and  to  change  and  alter  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  to  depose  and  deprive  the  King  of  his 
crown  and  government  of  this  realm  of  England,  to  extirpate 
the  true  Protestant  religion:  to  accomplish  the  same,  maliciously, 
consulted  to  put  the  King  to  death,  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown, 
and  to  introduce  and  establish  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  soouer  to  accomplish  the 
same  most  wicked  treasons  he  maliciously  promised  divers 
great  rewards,  and  payed  divers  sums  of  money ;  and  traitor- 
ously wrote  divers  notes,  to  incite  several  other  persons  to 
accomplish  the  treasons  aforesaid. 

Mr  Bonithon  opened  the  pleadings. 

Mr  Attorney  General  (Sir  Creswell  Levins).  May  it  please 
your  Lordship,  Lord  Castlemaine  here  stands  indicted  for 
high  treason ;  for  designing  to  murder  the  king,  and  alter  the 
government  and  law.  This  is  but  a  parcel  of  the  plot,  which 
has  been  canying  on  a  great  while,  and  many  persons  have 
been  tried  for  it,  some  have  suffered  and  been  executed  for  it : 
we  will  give  your  Lordship  evidence,  that  Lord  Castlemaine 
at  several  times  conspired  the  death  of  the  King,  and  reproved 
persons  for  not  doing  it.  He  has  been  in  consults  among 
Jesuits,  where  these  matters  have  been  carried  on,  and  the 
whole  design  negotiated  ;  and  has  been  consenting  and  agree- 
ing to  all  these  matters.  When  the  trials  were  in  hand,  it 
appeared  there  were  many  persons  brought  from  St  Omers 
to  be  witnesses  against  Dr  Gates,  to  ])rove  he  was  not  in 
England  at  the  time  he  said  in  his  depositions  that  he  con- 
sulted with  the  Jesuits  ;  these  persons  Loixi  Castlemaine  had 
the  management  and  instruction  of  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Lord 
Castlemaine  was  present,  and  countenanced  these  persons,  and 
was  an  intercessor  for  them.  These  are  but  branches  and 
circumstances ;  what  is  material  we  will  prove  by  witnesses. 

LarcT Chief  Justice.    Dr  Oates,  what  have  you  to  say  % 

Dr  Oates,     I  humbly  ask,  I  may  use  my  own  method. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,     Give  your  charge,  we  direct  nothing. 
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Dr  Omta.     In  the  n»r  1677,  I  w&a  sent  to  SpRin  bj  tSH 
aoibt  ia  g"e'""<     I  ranained  nver&l  months,  and  tnnnctcd 
, _,„^^        inn  -  far  dten.     I  retttixed  from  Spain  in  November,  hhI 
^^yi        '  bcwigbt  aevenl  lett«n  from  aome  Engliah  fatbera  there  •  mt 
mm  >iinN:t««l  to   Lord  Cutlemaine.     I    did  not  deliver  it  U 
n ;  liie  wratents  were  to  tliis  effect — 
tord  ChU/ Justice.     How  came  jon  to  Mc  the  contenbi  I 
I}r  OatM.     I  was  at  the  writing  of  the  letter,  and  ia_l_J 
m  tli«  contents. 

liord  C/iuf  Justice.     Did  the  priests  shew  it  yon,  n 

n  onlj  see  it  yourself  J 

Dr  Oatus.     It  wan  ahewn  me  by  them.     The  contents  « 

tbe  bthnrs  in  Spain  were  zealous  to  coocor  with  the  fatJi<n«| 

HfUjlmn^   ill  the  Bubveraion  of  the  gorenunent,  altering  | 

nJigian,  and  the  destruction  of  the  King. 

iwr  j  Chief  Jmline.     Waa  that  in  the  letter ! 
Dr  OaUm,     No,  my  Lord,  not  in  words  at  lengtli. 
Lonl  Chiff  Jualice.     What  were  the  very  CJcpreauoni  1 
m  lettw  ? 
Dr  Oal-v.     The  word  "  design. " 

LvT'i  C/tif/  Jiuticp,     Only  that,  to  jiromoto  the  deaignl  i 
Dr   Oaten.      Yea ;  and  under  that  word  we  compra' 
alt  those  things. 

Lord  Ckiff  Juglice.     iJid  yon  deliver  this  tetter  to  1 
CWlIeuuine  1 

Dr  Oales.     No,  but  at  St  Omers,  we  received  an  I 
ani  Liord  Castlemaine  of  his  receipt  of  this  letter. 
lord  Chief  Jvttice.     What  did  you  do  with  it  1 
Ih  Oates.     I  left  it  with  the  provincial,  Mr  Strange. 
Lord  <7hief  Juiliee.     Was  it  not  given  you  to  give  hini  ij 
Dr  OatM.     It  was  given  me  to  give  Ijird  Castlen 
b«ing  a  stranger,  I  xent  one  of  his  messengera  witL  it. 
Lard  Chief  Jii*tiee.     Where  waa  my  Lonil 
Dr  Oates.     I  cannot  tell,  I  did  not  see  him  j  I  went  o 
St  Oinero,  in  December  or  November,  1677. 

Lord  Chiif  Justice.     Where  were  you  when  yon  gavn  H 
tier  to  Iha  provincial  t 
Dr  Oatet.     In  London. 

Lord Chi'f  Justice.     Where  did  you  receive  this  ItFtterlJ 
I         f>r  Oalei.     At  Tailadolid,  from  Armstrong. 
Loftt  Ckiif  Justice.     Who  waa  it  directed  to  t 
fir  Oalts.     To  Lord  Caatlemaine;  I  did  not  Icnow  hio^H 
I  \  BkT*  it  the  provincial :  I  went  to  St  Omera  ;  Rome  few  din  ' 
t<  a  jiacket  came  from  l^ondon,  enctosing  a  letter  from  Lord    | 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  whom  t 

Dr  Oatea,     To  the  fathers  of  St  Omers ;  Lord  Castlemaino 
gave  an  account  of  a  letter  he  had  lately  received  from  Spain. 

Lard  Chief  Justice,     How  did  you  know  the  contents  of 
this  letter  t 

Dr  Oatea.     I  was  privy  to  their  letters.  . 

Lard  Chief  Justice.    Were  you  acquainted  with  his  hand  ? 

Dr  Oates.     I  did  not  know  it  then,  hut  only  as  it  was 
generally  said  amongst  us. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     How  was  it  subscribed  ? 

Dr  Oates.     '*  Castlemaine,"  sometimes,  "  Palmer." 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     How  many  letters  have  you  seen? 

Dr  Oaiea,     Several  letters. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Was  this  the  first  ? 

Dr  Oates.  This  was  the  first.  He  gave  an  account,  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Spain.  | 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  say  from  whom  he  had  it  1 

Dr  Oates.     I  cannot  remember  that. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     Do  you  know  what  the  purport  was  ? 

Dr  Oates.  He  was  glad  the  fathers  in  Spain  had  so  great 
oonfidence  in  his  integrity.  In  March  there  came  another 
letter  from  Lord  Castlemaine ;  he  had  left  some  things  at  Liege; 
he  complained  of  the  fathers,  that  they  made  no  more  haste  to 
eend  his  things  to  him;  he  gave  an  account  of  a  letter  he 
received  from  the  rector  of  Liege,  whose  advice  he  did  not 
Uke;  for  the  Rector  of  Liege  and  the  Rector  of  Ghent  were 
lettlous  that  the  secular  clergy  should  be  personally  present  in 
this  affair. 
•    Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  he  write  so  ?    Say  what  he  wrote. 

Dr  Oates.  He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  secular  clergy 
engaged,  because  they  were  a  loose  sort  of  men,  of  no  prin- 
ciples, and  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  In  April  there  was  a  con- 
sult ;  I  came  over  from  St  Omers  in  April,  three  or  four  or 
five  days  before  the  consult ;  I  am  not  able  to  guess  the  parti- 
cular tima  This  consult  was  divided  into  several  companies, 
after  they  had  met  at  the  White  Horse  tavern,  wherein  they 
did  some  things  that  related  to  the  order,  to  send  Father 
Gary  to  Rome.  After  that  they  divided  themselves  into  several 
companies,  they  agreed  in  ordering  the  death  of  the  King. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.     You  were  by  1 

Dr  Oates,  I  was  to  give  an  account  of  one  company  to 
another. 

Lard  Chirf  Justice.  Were  you  by  when  they  concluded  the 
death  of  the  King) 

Dr  Oates,     Yes,  my  Lord,  I  was  then  present 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  jou  sign  among  the  restf 

Dr  OcUes,     I  do  not  come  here  to  accuse  myself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     You  are  pardoned  if  it  be  sa 

Dr  Oates,  I  consented.  In  this  consult  thej  met  together, 
an  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered;  Lord  Castlemaine  was  Umtb 
within  some  few  days  after  the  consult :  he  came  and  inquired 
about  the  copies  of  some  letters  to  be  sent  into  Germany,  and 
desired  an  agreement  between  them  and  the  monks  might  be 
made  up,  there  being  a  difference  between  them,  so  that  thejr 
might  have  the  assistance  of  that  Order  to  carry  on  the  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  gentleman  was  this! 

Dr  Oates,     The  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Loi'd  Chief  Justice,  Would  he  let  you  a  stranger  hear  him 
say  he  desired  assistance  to  carry  on  the  design  % 

Dr  Oates.  I  was  not  a  stranger  to  him  so  much  as  he  w&s 
to  me ;  he  knew  I  was  their  servant,  employed  by  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Would  he  say  in  your  hearing,  he 
desired  their  assistance  to  carry  on  the  design,  and  yon  not 
know  him  1 

Dr  Oates,  I  did  not  well  know  him  at  that  time ;  and 
I  broiTght  several  messages  from  the  Others,  and  from  Mr 
Langhorn,  and  gave  them  an  accotmt  before  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  often  had  you  seen  himf 

Dr  Oates,     That  time  he  was  there,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  many  messages  had  you) 

Dr  Oates.  I  had  been  at  Mr  Simmonds's,  confessor  to 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  is  since  turned  Protestant.  I  had  been 
at  Father  Caiu\s,  in  Turumill  Street;  I  had  been  at  Mr 
Langhom's ;  and  some  other  places.  I  gave  account  of  my  busi- 
ness, I  saw  that  gentleman,  but  did  not  know  his  name  till  JoDft 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     When  was  this  ? 

Dr  Oates,     This  was  in  May. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  did  not  know  his  name  till  a  xosoA^ 
after? 

Dr  Oates,     No,  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     You  saw  him  first  in  May.  ' 

Dr  Oates,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     Not  before  the  consult  was  signed  t 

Dr  Oates,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  did  you  know  his  name? 

Dr  Oates.  In  June  Mr  Langworth  and  I  were  going  over 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  it  was  evening ;  as  we  went  we  iwt 
Lord  Castlemaine,  whom  Mr  Langworth  saluted,  and  wecftB^ 
back  to  Mr  Fenwick's  chamber. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     With  whom  did  you  oome  backf 
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Dr  Oatcs,     With  Lord  Castlemaine. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  know  his  name  t 

Dr  Gates,  Mr  Langworth  told  me.  He  was  giving  an 
account  of  some  letters  he  had  received  out  of  the  country; 
Mr  Langworth  gave  him  an  account  how  forward  the  Rector  of 
Liege,  and  the  Rector  of  Ghent  were  in  offering  to  have  the 
secular  clergy  engaged  ;  and  other  discourse  about  the  design. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  As  near  as  you  can,  tell  what  diacourso 
they  had. 

Dr  Oates,  How  unanimous  the  fathers  were  in  signing  the 
consult. 

Lord  Chief  Jjistice,     Who  was  speaking  of  it? 

Dr  Oates,     Langworth,  and  Fen  wick,  my  Lord  was  present. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     They  talked  of  it  f 

Dr  Oates.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  they  mention  the  particulars  ? 

Dr  Oates.    Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  was  that? 

Dr  Oates,     Laying  aside  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  what  else? 

Dr  Oates,     Bringing  in  the  popish  religion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  This  discourse  they  had  in  the  hearing 
of  Lord  Castlemaine  ? 

Dr  Oaies.  Yes :  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  be  revenged  for  the 
injuries  done  me.*' 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Go  on. 

Dr  Oaies.    I  have  nothing  else  I  think  of  at  present. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Mj  Lord,  ask  him  any  questions. 

Ptisoner.     Mr  Oates,  repeat  your  journey  again. 

Dr  Oaies.  I  went  a-shipboard  in  April,  I  returned  from 
Valladolid  in  November,  I  arrived  in  London  in  November, 
and  stayed  in  London  some  time,  I  went  to  St  Omers  in 
November  or  December,  new  style  or  old  style;  I  stayed  at 
St  Omers;  I  went  to  Watton;  in  the  month  of  March  to  Liege, 
and  returned  back  again ;  in  the  month  of  April  came  hither, 
before  the  consult,  and  stayed  some  time  after. 

Prisoner.     What  time  were  you  at  Liege  ? 

Dr  Oates.     In  March  1677. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     The  end  of  1677  ? 

Dr  Oaies.     No,  we  were  at  St  Omers  again  in  Mareh. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice,     You  returned  in  March  1677-8  ? 

Dr  Oates,     Yes,  the  style  so  alters. 

Pris&MT.     Before  Lady-day  ? 

Dr  Oaies.  Yes,  we  arrived  in  London  in  April  or  May  and 
stayed  some  few  days. 
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Prisoner,     When  did  you  come  over  again  1 

Dr  OcUes.     I  cannot  remember;  we  were  here  in  Maj. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     Answer  what  questions  he  asks  you. 


Dr  OcUes, 
Prisoner, 
Dr  Oates, 
Prisoner, 
Dr  Oates, 


I  will  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 
Mr  Oates,  when  was  it  you  came  over  ] 
Some  few  days  before  the  consult. 
How  many  days  do  you  think  I 
I  cannot  remember. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  suppose  you  have  your  memoriak 

Dr  Oates,     Really,  no. 

Prisoner,     Were  you  present,  Mr  Oates,  at  that  ocmsnlt) 
when  I  consented  to  the  King's  death  1 

Dr  Oates.     I  was ;  I  do  not  charge  you  to  be  at  the  consult 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Where  was  it  he  agreed  to  it  f 

Dr  Oates,     At  Mr  Fenwick's  chamber,  it  was  about  seven 
or  eight  o'clock,  we  were  going  over  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  might  you  be  at  Fenwicks? 

Dr  Oates,     About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  I  came  away 

Prisoner,  When  you  met  me  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldi^  vu 
I  in  a  coach  or  on  foot^  or  was  any  body  with  me  t 

Dr  Oates,     I  cannot  say  if  you  had  a  man  with  you  or  na 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Was  there  anybody  with  himf 

Dr  Oates,     1  did  not  take  notice  of  that. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,  You  were  two  hours  together,  praj 
let  me  ask  you  this  question,  what  was  your  discourse  about! 

Dr  Oates,     That  was  part  of  the  discourse. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  ?  You  have  given  ns  a  very 
short  account  of  it  in  four  lines;  you  were  two  hours  together, 
what  was  the  main  of  your  discourse  about  1 

Dr  Oates,  One  part  of  Idle  discourse  was  about  the  revenues 
of  their  colleges,  how  they  had  suffered  by  the  French  tiking 
St  Omers,  what  losses  they  had  sustained  by  reason  of  tiie 
conquest;  for  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  entailed  on  the  college  of 
St  Omers  five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  for  maintaining  the  foon- 
dation  of  their  house,  or  foundation-rent,  and  it  was  iskm 
away  by  reason  of  the  conquest  by  France ;  they  were  oomoH- 
ing  how  they  should  write  to  Father  Le  Chese  to  mofe  tbe 
French  King  to  restore  this  annuity. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  came  you  into  this  disooone  t 

Dr  Oates,     This  was  after  the  other  discourse. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     How  came  this  discourse  in  En^^UHlf 

Dr  Oates,  When  we  met  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fid<b^  Mr 
Langworth  reconmiended  me  to  Lord  Castlemaine,  and  bade  iM 
take  notice  of  him.     This  is  that  man  I  saw. 

Lord  Chief  Jtistice,     Did  he  call  him  by  his  name! 
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Dr  OatM.  Sm  tdd  him  I  waa  such  bd  one,  and  that 
X  ma  eervioeftble  to  thsm.  On  our  way  aa  we  went  to  Mr 
Fenwick's  chamber,  ha  inquired  into  the  cause  of  my  comiug  ho 
Boon  agtuD,  for  he  sud  I  went  over  but  last  roonlfa.  He  said, 
We  want«d  him  to  do  some  basineBS  for  us.  More  jarticuiara 
oE  the  consult  were  mentioned  to  Lord  Costlemaine. 

Lm\l  ChUfJiuCice.    How  did  they  bring  in  the  particularsl 

Dr  Oates.     This  is  as  near  aa  I  can  remember. 

Lvrd  Chief  Jiiitice.  How  eame  they  to  talk  of  laying  aside 
the  King  and  bringing  iu  tbe  CiUboIic  I'eligioni 

Dr  Valet.  After  they  had  given  an  account  of  the  tmns- 
Kctions  of  the  consult :  this  M-as  one  part  of  tlie  consult 

lA)rd  Chief  Justice.     How  came  they  to  bring  it  in  ) 

Dr  Oatei.     Thpy  spake  of  the  particulare  of  it. 

Lord  Chi'f  Justice.  What  introduced  the  particulars  :  was 
it  to  acquaint  him  1 

Dr  Oaiea.  They  were  things  so  generally  talked  of  by  the 
Jesuitical  party,  whenever  they  met,  they  scarce  talked  of  any- 
thing else. 

Lord  Chirf  Jiutice.  Tell  the  whole  discourse,  that  relates  to 
this  time. 

Dr  Oattt.  We  met  Lord  Castlemaine  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fielda.  We  went  to  Mr  Fenwick's;  after  some  discouree  (how 
it  was  introduced,  I  cannot  be  poaitive),  they  were  speaking  of 
my  going  over  and  coming  again  so  soon,  my  going  from 
the  consult  to  St  Omera,  and  returning  again  into  England 
so  soon,  and  so  one  word  brought  in  another. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  know  theu  that  I>ord  Castle- 
maine had  ever  heard  of  thb  matter  before  1 

Dr  OateA  I  am  morally  certain  myself;  but  I  cannot 
swear  he  did, 

Mr  Atl^mtej/  General.  Did  he  speak  of  it  to  him  as  a 
stranger  to  it  1 

Dr  OtUet.     No. 

Mr  Jualice  Jones.     By  the  letter  he  knew  before  1 

Lord  Chief  Jtutiee.  Answer  my  brother's  question.  Was 
the  letter  before  or  after  that  discourse  at  Fenwick's  1 

Dr  Oate».     That  was  after  the  consult. 

Lord  CMef  Justice.     Then  he  did  know  of  the  design  I 

Dr  Oaleg.     I  think  not  of  the  particulars. 

Lord  Chief  Juntiee.  That  is,  he  knew  of  it  in  the  main. 
When  you  talk  of  the  design,  you  mean  the  consult 

Dr  Oaleg.  No,  when  we  say  the  couiiult,  we  mean  what 
was  agreed  on  at  that  consult,  not  thetie  matters  that  were 
done  six  months  before. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Oates,  tell  me  when  you  mention 
the  design  and  the  consult,  do  not  you  idways  mean  the  death 
of  the  King  and  bringiug  in  popery  1 

Br  Oatea.  Yes,  but  the  terms  are  not  eonvertible :  when 
we  say  the  consult,  there  was  something  else  done,  which  had 
not  an  absolute  relation  to  the  design,  I  will  give  one  ^ngtAnAft^ 
sending  Father  Gary  to  Kome. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     But  the  thing  you  talk  of  is  the  same 
consult  and  design. 

Dr  Oates,  When  I  speak  of  the  word  "design,"  it  msto 
taken  among  us,  and  so  received  by  Lord  Castlemaine. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  How  can  you  say  it  was  so  receiTed 
by  him  ? 

Dr  Oates.  Because  he  used  the  same  word,  and  answered 
us  according  to  our  interpretation. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  He  speaks  of  the  design  thus,  There 
was  a  design  for  killing  the  King,  there  was  a  design  of  the 
priests  and  fathers  for  it ;  but  afterwards  there  was  a  general 
consultation,  and  this  design  came  to  be  formed  by  this  general 
consult,  which  Lord  Castlemaine,  as  he  thinks,  had  no  know- 
ledge of  till  they  met  together  in  Lincoln's  Tnn  Fields,  and 
afterward  went  and  discoursed  about  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  very  clear,  that  he  does  not  know 
tliat  Lord  Castlemaine  had  any  knowledge  before  the  oansolt 
of  this  business;  but,  he  says.  The  design  upon  which  the 
consult  was,  that  he  might  know,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
King,  and  bring  in  popery.  He  says,  Lord  Castlemaine  lInde^ 
stood  this  word  **  design ''  in  the  sense  they  did ;  because  he 
answered  their  letters  according  to  their  interpretation  of  it 
How  do  you  know  he  understood  the  word  "  design "  in  its 
utmost  capacity  as  you  understood  it  % 

Dr  Oates.  We  have  our  words,  we  have  our  keys  whereby 
we  understand  them.  He  has  spoken  in  his  letters  of  intro- 
ducing the  popish  religion,  and  annexed  it  to  the  word  design 
of  promoting  the  Catholic  religion  here. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Now  you  have  brought  the  word 
desi^  to  something  else  than  killing  the  King. 

Dr  Oates.     The  subversion  of  religion  and  Government 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Did  he  talk  of  bringing  in  the  Catholic 
religion  and  altering  the  Government  1 

Dr  Oates.     I  will  not  say  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  When  we  are  examining  conceniog 
men's  lives,  we  must  be  careful  of  their  words  in  such  mattera 

Dr  Oates,  Your  Lordship  asked  how  I  came  to  know  Lori 
Castlemaine's  hand.     We  received  letters  from  him  sahscribed 
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Palmer,  sometimes  Castlemaine,  sometimes  some  other  name, 
they  were  generally  received  as  from  him.  I  have  seen  Lord 
CastJemaine  write,  for  that  night  was  post-night 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     At  Fen  wick's  chamber? 

Dr  Oates,  At  Fenwick's  chamber,  he  wrote  ^  letter,  signed 
and  sealed  it,  I  had  to  go  to  the  general  post-house,  it  was 
aolate. 

Mr  Jtutice  Jones.     What,  did  he  subscribe  then  ? 

J)r  Oates.     I  saw  no  more  than  the  superscription. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  you  did  not  see  his  name 
to  it? 

J)r  Gates.  No,  he  asked  why  he  Jbad  not  answers  to  such 
and  such  letters  1  For  several  letters  I  had  seen  which  were 
not  of  much  moment. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.   I  wish  you  had  one  that  was  of  moment. 

Dr  Oates.     It  cannot  be  expected  I  should  have  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     My  Lord,  ask  him  what  you  please. 

Prisoner.     You  received  letters  from  me  in  Spain. 
I  never  said  so. 

You  saw  letters  in  Spain  from  me  ? 
Yes,  I  saw  letters  in  Spain  from  you. 
Did  you  know  me  at  the  consult  1 
What  consult  ? 
At  Fenwick's  chamber. 
I  did  not  know  you  at  Wild  House. 
There  you  met  me  first  ? 
There  I  met  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  says  he  did  not  know  you  at 
Wild  House,  he  came  to  know  you  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  you  went  together  to  Fenwick's  chamber. 

Prisoner.  At  Wild  House  you  did  not  know  me,  nor  I 
yout 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  says  he  cannot  tell  whether  you 
knew  him,  but  he  did  not  know  you. 

Prisoner.     Was  I  familiar  with  you  1 

Dr  OcUes,     No,  my  Lord. 

Prisoner.     Did  I  talk  treason  at  Wild  House  1 

Dr  Oates.  It  was  the  discourse  of  the  day,  but  I  do  not 
remember  every  particular  of  the  discourse,  I  remember  your 
opiaion  concerning  the  Hector  of  Liege  and  the  Rector  of 
Ghent. 

Prisoner.  Was  there  any  thing  about  killing  the  King  at 
Wild  House  1 

Dr  Oates.  I  cannot  remember,  I  am  upon  my  oath;  I 
morally  believe  there  was  bad  enough  discourse  there. 
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FrUoner.  The  acquaintance  I  hail  witU  you  was  by  Sir 
Langworth,  we  went  that  night  to  Fenwick'a  chamber,  there 
we  stayed  very  loug,  and  there  we  had  oil  this  discouraol 

Dr  Oates.     Yea. 

FrisoJier.     Was  anybody  else  present  t 

Dr  Oatei.    Unless  a  maid  came  to  till  a  cup  of  driab. 

Pnsoner.     Did  you  and  I  ever  meet  after  that  1 

Itr  Oates.     I  cannot  be  exact  in  that. 

Prisoner.     Did  you  ever  see  or  speak  to  me  after  that? 

Dr  Oata.     I  cannut  recollect  myself  as  to  that. 

Lord  Clil'if  Justice.  Ho  does  not  remember  that  ever  % 
was  with  you  afterwards. 

Prisoner.  You  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  any  j 
course  with  you  after  that  time ;  nobody  was  by  but  Fenvf 
and  Langworth  1     Was  there  another  priest  there! 

Dr  Oates.     Nobody  occurs  to  my  memory. 

Pritontr.     You  brought  me  letters  from  Spainl 

Dr  Oates.     I  bi-ought  a  letter  directed  to  you. 

Prieoner.     Was  I  in  town  or  out  of  town  t 

Dr  Oate».     I  delivered  it  to  the  provincial. 

Prisoner.     Did  not  you  see  me  at  Liege  1 

Dr  Oates.     No,  I  went  to  wait  ujion  a  gentleman  a  p 
afterwards,  that  went  to  take  orders. 

Prisoner.    You  were  at  Liege,  did  you  stay  there  I 

Dr  Oates.     I  lay  there  one  night. 

Mr  Attomei/ General.     Have  you  anything  else  to  ask  f 

Prisoner.     Presently,  my  Lord 

Jfr  Justiee  Jones.  It  ia  very  reasonable,  ray  Lord  BfaoDld 
question  you.  You  own  him  to  be  Lord  Caatlemaine ;  wliM 
was  it  you  first  discovered  thia  buaineaa  ooacemiDg  him  1 

Dr  Oates.  I  discovered  Lord  Castlemaiae  to  be  in  the  plot 
the  last  sessions  of  the  Long  Parliament,  I  accused  him  Trinitj 
Term  twelve-month,  and  he  was  committed  :  when  Mr  r 
field  accused  him,  I  brouglit  a  second  charge. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Did  you  discover  all  this  then  % 

Dr  Oates.     I  charged  him  with  the  design  in  general. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     To  the  Pariiomontl 

Dr  Gates.     To  the  Parliament. 

Prisoner,     You  say  when  I  assented  to  the  King's  d 
in  Fenwick'a  chamber,  I  said  I  should  now  find  a  time  • 


Dr   Oates.     Do   not  put  me  to   mention   such    refli 
evidence. 

Prisoner.     When  you  were  before  the    King,  ] 
of  ft  divorce. 


Charka  If. 

Dr  Gates.  I  will  give  eriiieace  us  to  that,  when  you  como 
to  be  indicted  for  your  [iiiesthood. 

/AMtl  Chiff  Jttstice.  My  Lord  may  ask  what  qaestions  he 
Khali  tliink  fit. 

Mr  Attorney  Gen^aX.  My  Lord  says  he  liaa  said  it,  and 
vhat  he  said  in  another  plaoo  he  ia  not  to  treat  of  now. 

Priatmer.  Suppose  I  can  prove  liim  an  ill  man  in  any 
place,  is  not  that  fit  to  be  spoken  of  hero)  Since  he  hns 
brought  the  King  upon  the  stage,  and  since  he  has  accused 
ine  before  the  King  and  your  Loi'dships  of  a  divoi'ce,  I  aak 
him  whetlier  he  suid  it  I 

Dr  Oatet.  What  1  said  as  to  the  divorce,  I  heard  dis- 
coui-sed  of  generally  among  the  fathers  beyond  the  seji,  this 
WHS  some  other  part  of  the  discourse  at  Wild  House;  I  heard 
Lord  Casllemaine  say  that  lie  hiid  been  at  great  charge  to 
carry  on  that  business  of  the  divorce. 

fritotier.     At  Wild  House) 

J>r  OaUt.  At  Wild  House.  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  be- 
cause it  was  not  my  business.  Aft*r  that  a  priest's  chamber 
was  searched,  and  the  whole  case  stated  ;  now  what  ia  become 
of  the  state  of  that  case,  I  cannot  tell. 

Lord  Chief  Juttiee.     By  whom  was  that  case  stated  1 

I>r  Oates.  There  was  a  letter  found,  whereby  Lord  Caetle- 
ninine  would  have  the  matter  directe<l,  to  carry  on  the  divorce 
between  him  and  his  wife  Burbara. 

Prisoner.  Did  not  you  tell  tlie  King  that  you  saw  the 
divorce  in  Strange's  hand  1 

Dr  Oata.  I  gave  au  account  to  the  King,  that  I  saw  in 
Strange'a  hand  an  account  of  a  divorce  between  Lord  Ca.stlo- 
tnaine  and  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

Mr  Reeorder  Jeffries.  My  Lord,  if  he  ask  too  many 
questions  that  do  cot  relate  to  this  matter,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  account  of  every  particular. 

Primmer.     My  T«rds,  I  humbly  submit  this  case. 

Mr  Becarder.  If  you  nsk  him  what  you  said  to  such  a  man 
upon  the  9th  of  August  Inst  year,  must  he  give  an  acoount  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  must  say  he  does  not  know. 

Mr  Recorder.  Indeed  it  is  reasonable  that  Lord  Castle- 
maine  should  ask  some  questions,  and  that  Mr  Oates  should 
give  him  an  account 

Mr  Attomeif  General.  My  Loi-d,  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
speak  1  If  he  may  ask  questions  about  such  foreign  matters  as 
this,  no  man  can  justify  himsel£ 

Lord  Chi^  Justice,  This  is  not  so  mighty  remote  but  use 
may  be  made  of  it. 
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Mr  Attorney  General,  If  he  should  ask  whether  he  were 
such  a  day  at  such  a  house,  and  tell  him  yes,  and  mistake  the 
day ;  any  man  may  be  caught  thus. 

Prisoner,     How  can  a  man  be  caught  in  the  truth  f 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Lord  Castlemaine  may,  if  he  can, 
catch  him  in  anything  he  gives  in  evidence  here. 

Prisoner,  If  your  Lordship  overrule  me,  I  will  «ay  no 
more.     Mr  Attorney  says  I  come  to  catch  him,  I  confess  I  da 

3fr  Attorney  General,  You  should  not  ask  him  foreign 
questions. 

Lord  Chifif  Justice.  He  asks  a  plain  question ;  why  do  700 
labour  so  much  that  he  should  not  ask,  whether  he  had  seen  the 
divorce?  I  ask  the  question  for  you,  Whether  he  said  he  had 
seen  the  divorce  1  He  does  not  remember  whether  he  said  so 
or  no. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  I  think,  with  your  Lordship*8  leave^ 
that  he  is  not  bound  lo  answer  questions  that  are  not  to  the 
evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  so  be  he  would  come  to  make  v^ 
cation,  it  may  be  well  enough. 

Mr  Attorney  Ge^ieral.  I  say  it  for  the  method  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  I  would  not  have  these  excursions. 

Prisoner,  I  desire  I  may  say  out  what  I  have  to  say.  No 
man  in  the  world  who  speaks  truth  can  be  caught,  neither  will 
Mr  Attorney  suffer  me  to  catch  him. 

3fr  Attorney  General.  You  have  liberty  to  catch  him  in 
anything  that  belongs  to  the  evidence. 

Prisoner,  I  shew  you  the  fitness  of  it.  He  comes  and  tclk 
you,  among  other  consults,  of  Wild  House,  my  meeting  him  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  recommendations  of  Mr  Langworth, 
going  to  Fen  wick's  chamber,  where  we  talked  of  altering  the 
government,  my  assenting  to  kill  the  King :  and  since  70a 
have  brought  the  King  upon  the  stage,  I  will  refresh  your 
memory  a  little;  since  you  talk  of  revenging  myself  look 
you  if  you  did  not  mention  a  divorce  to  the  King,  and  also  to 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     My  Lord,  you  are  under  a  mistake. 

Prisoner.     Pray  give  me  leave,  Mr  Attorney. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  You  make  such  excursions  into 
foreign  matters. 

Prisoner.  Did  you  see  a  divorce,  and  where ;  or  did  yoa 
say  so  ] 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     He  says,  he  does  not  remember. 

Dr  Gates.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  said  80^  I  ha^ 
it  down,  but  indeed  I  did  not  set  my  thoughts  awork. 
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Mr  Attorney  General,  He  has  given  you  an  answer  that 
may  satisfy  you. 

Mr  Justice  Eat/mand,  He  has  papers  wherein  ho  has 
entered  memoranda  to  refresh  his  memory,  but  these  papers  he 
has  not  by  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Then  he  may  say  he  has  not. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     That  he  has  already. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  any  more  to  say  1 

Prisoner,  I  have,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  write  down 
two  words. 

Prisoner,  Mr  Oates,  you  told  my  Lords  I  said  I  was  at 
great  expense  about  a  divorce  % 

Dr  Gates,    Yes. 

I>r  Oates  was  going  out  of  the  court. 

Prisoner,     May  Mr  Oates  go  out  of  the  court) 

Court,     Yes,  yes. 

Dr  Gates,     I  will  be  within  call,  my  Lord. 

Prisoner,  I  only  submit  it  to  your  Lotxlships,  whether  or 
no  a  witness  may  go  out  of  the  court  ? 

Dr  Gates,     I  will  stay  tlien. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Swear  Mr  Dangerfield. 

Prisoner.    Stay. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Why  so? 

Prisoner,  I  submit,  whether  Mr  Danger6eld,  who  has  had 
the  censure  of  this  court,  may  be  a  witness  ]  Whether  or  no 
ooansel  shall  shew  reasons  to  your  Lordship,  whether  he  may 
or  no? 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     Shew  your  exceptions  against  him. 

Prisoner,  He  was  convicted  of  felony,  he  broke  prison, 
and  was  outlawed.  He  is  a  stigmatic,  has  stood  in  the  pillory, 
and  was  burnt  in  the  hand.  I  ask  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
bear  what  my  counsel  can  say. 

Lord  C hie/  Justice,  I  think  it  reasonable,  if  you  desire 
oomisel,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  speak. 

Mr  Attorney  Genercd,     When  my  Lord's  exceptions  appear. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,     What  are  your  exceptions,  my  Lord  ? 

Prisoner.  I  told  you  beforehand;  he  is  outlawed,  he  is 
oonvicted  of  felony. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     When  was  he  outlawed  ? 

Mr  Attorney  General,  In  the  27th  year  of  the  King,  and 
we  say  he  has  a  pardon  in  the  30th  year  of  the  King. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  How  do  you  prove  he  was  burnt  in  the 
hand? 

Mr  Attorney  General,     When  was  he  burnt  in  the  hand? 

Prisoner,    Call  Briscoe. 
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Mr  Attorney  General    We  bring  a  pardon  that  will  restore 
him. 

[A  record  produced.] 

Mr  Attorney  General,     We  confess ;  .shew  the  pardon. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    Now  go  to  that  for  which  he  was  burnt 
in  the  hand. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Here  is  a  pardon  that  extends  to 
them  all. 

The  Pardon  was  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     This  does  not  do  it. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Yes,  my  Lord,  it  does. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Is  that  the  Newgate  pardon  ) 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     We  have  had  it  in  the  court. 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     And  felony  and  outlawry  are  in  it 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Where  is  that  for  which  he  was  bant 
in  the  hand  1 

Mr  Attorney  General.  For  that  we  give  an  answer;  be 
received  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  was  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  his 
pardon  is  after  that  too. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     So  it  is. 

Mr  Attorney  General,     Then  his  pardon  answers  them  alL 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Now  you  see,  my  Lord,  you  think 
Dangerfield  ought  not  to  be  a  witness,  who  has  gone  through 
so  many  punishments,  outlawed  for  felony,  and  burnt  in  the 
hand  for  felony:  Mr  Attorney  answers.  We  have  a  panlon, 
and  by  that  he  is  restored,  as  he  says,  to  be  a  witness  agiin. 
If  you  desire  counsel  to  speak  to  this  point,  whether  or  no 
a  man  branded  and  burnt  in  the  hand  for  felony,  and  ato- 
wards  is  pardoned,  is  capa))le  of  being  a  witness,  I  see  no  reason 
to  deny  it  you. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  If  that  be  matter  for  coonsel  to 
speak,  in  that  case  we  must  submit,  if  your  Lordship  make  it  a 
doubt. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  do  for  my  own  part:  in  this  I  am 
clear;  if  a  man  were  convicted  of  perjury,  no  pardon  will 
make  him  a  witness,  because  it  is  to  do  the  subject  wroo^ 
A  pardon  does  not  make  a  man  an  honest  man ;  it  takes  off  re- 
proaches ;  and  the  law  is  wise  in  that,  the  law  will  not  waSkt 
endless  contumelies  to  be  heaped  upon  men,  nor  to  be  called  per 
jured  rascals,  and  such  things;  it  is  only  to  prevent  upbraiding 
language,  which  tends  to  the  breach  of  the  peace.  13iit,  in  nj 
opinion,  if  a  man  stands  convicted  in  court  for  perjury*  no  per 
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don  can  ever  make  him  a  witness,  and  set  him  upright  again. 
Bat  that  is  a  different  case  from  this;  we  are  upon  this,  whether 
a  man  burnt  in  the  hand  for  felony,  a  pardon  can  set  him  right 
or  no  1  For  this  I  make  more  doubt  than  for  the  other ;  for  a 
man  may  have  committed  a  robbery,  and  would  be  afraid  to 
forswear  himself;  for  though  one  is  a  great,  the  other  is  a 
greater  sin,  and  that  in  the  subject-matter;  which  considered,  I 
think  it  reasonable  to  allow  Counsel  to  speak  to  that  single 
point,  whether  a  person  being  burnt  in  the  hand  for  felony,  and 
afterwards  pardoned,  is  capable  of  being  a  witness  ? 

Prisoner.   Then  I  do  name  Mr  Jones,  Mr  Saunders,  and  Mr 
DameL 

Lord  Chief  Jtcstice.   Are  you  prepared,  Mr  Jones,  to  speak? 

Mr  Jones.     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  My  Lord,  do  you  except  against  that 
one  particular  1 

Prisoner.  I  stand  upon  both,  his  being  pilloried  and  burnt 
in  the  hand. 

Lard  Chief  JtLstice.  Will  you  admit  that  he  stood  in  the 
pillory? 

Mr  Attorney  General,    I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  see  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
protract  this;  your  counsel  will  hardly  undertake  to  argue 
unprepared  on  this  point ;  and  if  the  trial  should  be  adjourned, 
it  would  be  very  troublesome.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  my  place 
to  discharge  my  conscience  for  you  and  against  you,  as  the 
matter  shall  fall  out ;  if  so  be  you  should  insist  upon  it,  aud  he 
be  capable  of  being  a  witness,  supposing  it  so,  yet  I  must  say, 
yoa  may  give  in  the  evidence  of  eveiy  record  of  the  convictiou 
of  any  sort  of  crimes  he  has  been  guilty  of,  and  they  shall 
be  read.  They  said  last  day  there  were  sixteen ;  if  there  were 
m  hundred  they  should  be  read  against  him,  and  they  shall  go 
ell  to  invalidate  any  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  anything  he 
■ball  swear. 

Prisoner,  I  humbly  submit  myself  to  your  Lordship ;  six- 
teen we  have,  I  bring  but  six;  you  shall  have  them,  Mr  Attorney, 
when  you  please. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  My  Lord,  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  put  it  to  counsel  to  argue,  whether  he  may  be  a  wit- 
nesB,  or  whether  you  think  it  may  be  as  well  fur  you,  supposing 
he  be  a  witness,  producing  those  things  against  him,  or  the 
records  of  those  crimes  he  has  been  convicted  of ;  whether 
tbat  will  be  as  well  for  you  or  no,  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  do 
ig  you  think  best. 

Mr  Darnel,     I  conceive,  that  he  cannot  be  a  witness. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice.  Are  jou  prepared  to  speak  to  it 
now? 

Mr  Da/meL  I  am  ready  to  offer  somewhat,  why  he  ought 
not  to  be  sworn :  but  I  desire  first,  that  the  pardon  may  be  ro^d, 
because  many  persons  and  offences  are  comprised  in  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  is  a  pardon  for  felonies  and  outlaw- 
ries of  felony  in  general. 

Mr  Darnel  If  the  persons  and  their  offences  are  severally 
and  sufficiently  pardoned,  then  I  will  proceed  unto  Uie  other 
point. 

Mr  JvMice  Jones.     The  whole  is  gooil. 

Mr  Da/mel,  Then,  I  conceive,  notwithstanding  this  pardon, 
Mr  Dangerfield  ought  not  to  be  sworn;  and  that  no  person 
attainted  of  felony  (though  pardoned)  can  be  a  witness.  It 
has  been  adjudged  in  11  Hen.  lY.  quadragesimo,  that  a  man 
attainted  of  felony  (as  Mr  Dangerfield  is),  though  he  be  after 
wards  pardoned,  cannot  be  sworn  of  a  jury.  My  Lord,  the 
same  question  hath  been  resolved  since  in  rumo  Jacobi^.  And 
Lord  Coke  in  Brown  and  Crashaw's  case',  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  says,  A  man  attainted  and  pardoned  cannot  serve 
upon  any  inquest;  and  that  by  the  same  n^ason,  the  testimony 
of  such  a  man  for  a  witness  is  in  all  cases  to  be  rejected. 

Lord  Chiqf  Justice,     Who  says  so  1 

Mr  Darnel,     Lord  Coke. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Men  do  not  slight  Lord  Coka 

Mr  DameL  Lord  Coke  gives  this  reason ;  he  saith,  that 
notwithstanding  his  pardon,  he  is  not  prohis  et  legalis  homo, 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  That  pardon  was  before  any  judgment; 
it  was  a  pardon  of  felony  before  any  trial  or  judgment;  bat 
here  is  a  conviction. 

Mr  Darnel,  Lord  Coke  puts  the  case  there  of  a  msn 
attainted.  In  duodecimo  Jacobi^^  the  King  pardoned  a  man 
attainted  for  giving  a  false  verdict ;  yet  he  shall  not  be  at 
another  time  impannelled  upon  any  jury ;  and  the  reason  given 
there  is,  that  though  the  punishment  was  pardoned,  yet  the 
guilt  remained.  In  Shelbom's  case*,  it  is  held,  that  though  the 
King  may  pardon  simony,  yet  he  cannot  enable  a  simoniack 
to  retain  a  living. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     The  act  makes  him  incapabla 

Mr  Darnel,  Upon  the  same  reason,  the  pardon  cannot 
take  away  the  guilty  though  it  may  the  punishment  of  the 
offence. 

^  Brownlow  &  Goldsborough's  reports,  p.  34. 

a  2  Bulstrode,  164. 

*  Brownlow,  47.  ^  Oroke,  Eliz. 
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Mr  Justice  Eaymond.  He  cannot  dispense  with  simony, 
he  cannot  give  a  dispensation  to  take  a  living. 

Mr  Damd,  Upon  these  resolutions  and  the  reason  of 
theip,  I  Buhmit  Mr  Dangerfield  (having  heen  attainted  of  felony, 
though  he  be  since  pardoned)  cannot  be  a  witness. 

Mr  AUomey  General.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  con- 
stant and  general  opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  constant  practice : 
for,  when  a  man  is  pardoned  for  any  crime,  if  a  man  cannot 
say  he  is  a  felon,  or  he  is  perjured,  then  he  cannot  be  reckoned 
ao  to  any  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  told  you  before  it  is  consonant  to 
all  the  reason  and  law  in  the  world,  that  a  pardon  should  stop 
men's  months  from  reviling  speeches  that  signify  nothing ;  but 
it  ii  one  thing  to  say  men  shall  not  go  reviling,  that  can  have 
no  consequent  good,  but  which  tends  to  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  another  thing  to  say  he  shall  be  liber. 

Mr  Atlorhey  General.  When  the  King  gives  him  a  pardon, 
it  18  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offence. 

Ltyrd  Chief  Justice.  He  may  be  outlawed  notwithstanding 
the  King's  pardon,  and  then  it  is  not  as  if  he  had  never  com- 
mitted l£e  offence. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  It  i*estores  him  to  wage  battle,  and  it 
makes  him  liber  et  legalie  Jwmo  :  for  if  a  man  may  wage  battle, 
he  is  liber  et  legcdis  Iiomo.  ^ 

Mr  Attorney  General.  Then  he  shall  be  a  witness :  in  the 
point  of  perjury,  a  man  that  after  a  conviction  of  perjury  had 
ft  pardon,  has  been  admitted  several  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Was  the  exception  taken  ? 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Yes,  and  he  rejected  before  he  had  a 
pardon. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.  How  many  men  have  been  witnesses 
that  have  been  convicted  of  felonies,  after  the  Kings  have 
jnardoned  them  % 

Mr  Becorder.  I  will  not  adventure  to  say  that  thei^  has 
liaen  a  particular  objection  made,  and  so  that  the  court  has 
Abated  it ;  but  I  will  undertake  to  give  your  Lordship  several 
joatances  of  men  that  have  been  convicted,  and  the  Judges 
Imew  them  to  be  convicted,  and  did  not  notice  it. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,    I  speak  of  Witherington  particularly. 

Mr  Recorder,  He  was  a  witness,  though  every  man  knew 
"Chat  Witherington  was  convicted.  The  Judges  themselves 
Knew  that  he  was  convicted  and  had  received  sentence  of 
^eath. 

Mr  Solicitor  GeiiercUj  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  The  con- 
Want  practice  of  the  Judges  is  a  mighty  conclusion. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Attorney,  if  a  man  bo  convicted 
of  felony,  and  afterwards  has  a  general  pardon,  is  he  a 
witness  1 

Mr  Attorney  General  Yes  truly,  it  signifies  the  same  thing, 
as  to  be  a  free  man  agHin. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  He  cannot  be  of  a  jury,  if  he  be  attainted 
of  felony  :  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  is  not  probus  ei  legaUs 
Iiomo;  and  why  he  should  not  as  well  be  of  a  jury  as  a  witness 
I  cannot  understand. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference; 
a  great  many  men  may  be  admitted  to  be  witnesses,  that  cannot 
be  admitted  to  be  jurymen. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  Shew  me  any  man  excluded  from  a 
jury  and  admitted  to  be  a  witness,  except  in  the  case  of 
kindred. 

Mr  Attorney  General     An  hundred. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Shew  me  any  man  who  being  of  h 
jury  was  excluded,  and  yet  made  a  witness. 

Mr  Attorney  General  A  villein  was  not  admitted  a  jury- 
man, but  a  villein  was  always  a  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  infamy  was  contained  in  being 
a  villein  1 

Mr  Attorney  General,  He  was  a  criminal,  he  was  not 
liber  homo. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  But  though  he  be  not  a  free  man,  he 
may  be  an  honest  man. 

3fr  Recorder,  Lord  Hobart  says,  a  pardon  takes  away  the 
guilt. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  takes  away  guilt  so  far  as  be  shall 
never  be  questioned ;  but  it  does  not  set  a  man  as  if  he  had 
never  offended.  It  cannot  in  reason  be  Haid,  a  man  guilty  of 
perjury  is  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  been  perjured. 

Mr  Attorney  Geiieral,  If  a  man  be  pardoned,  he  is  as  if 
he  were  not  guilty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  If  I  were  in  Lord  Castlemaine's  case, 
I  would  submit;  but  when  he  has  given  his  testimony,  my  Lord 
shall  have  liberty  to  give  in  the  records  against  him  of  what 
crimes  he  hath  committed. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Lord  Hale,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
says,  that  a  man  that  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  iAetfff  is 
restored  to  his  credit 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.  If  that  case  be  allowed,  it  is  s 
plain  case;  for  there  is  no  man  can  wage  battle,  but  ha  that 
is  liher  et  legalia  homo, 

Mr  Recorder.     A  man  broke  prison,  and  therefore  oouU 
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not  wage  battle ;  he  replies,  the  King  has  pardoned  me  that 
felony,  thereupon  he  is  admitted  to  wage  battle. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  Where  there  is  no  judgment  given 
in  the  case,  and  the  King  pardons  a  man,  that  makes  a  very 
great  difference. 

Mr  Recorder.  In  the  case  of  Witherington,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  looked  at  the  records,  and  afterwards  said  he  was 
a  good  witness,  and  was  admitted.  There  are  several  persons 
who  have  had  pardons  after  robberies,  and  we  are  forced  to 
make  use  of  some  of  these  fellows. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Before  conviction  1 

Mr  Hec&rder.  No,  after  conviction,  I  have  known  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  when  the  judges  have  been,  there,  a  witness ;  if 
the  court  had  made  any  doubt,  it  would  have  been  a  question 
before  thia 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  My  Lord  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
excepting  against  Dangerfield^s  credibility. 

[Mr  Justice  Raymond  went  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
to  know  their  opinion.]  • 

Mr  Solicitor  General.  Besides  the  common  practice,  here 
is  a  book  that  says  he  shall  wage  battla 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  That  is,  when  thei*e  is  a  pardon  before 
conviction. 

Mr  Solicitor  General.  But  here,  he  says  the  reatus  is 
taken  away,  and  it  takes  away  his  disabilities  too.  The 
difference  can  be  nothing  before  conviction,  and  after ;  because 
liefore  conviction  he  is  disabled  from  waging  battle :  so  that 
iiiat  makes  no  difference  before  conviction,  and  other  cases  after 
MQviction;  and  the  disability  is  taken  away  by  the  pardon, 
iiiid  he  is  restored  to  be  a  free  man. 

Lord  Chief  JvMice.  There  is  a  disability  upon  presumption, 
Hioiigh  not  upon  conviction. 

Mr  Solicitor  General.  There  is  the  same  legal  impedi- 
ment in  the  one  as  in  the  other ;  but  his  credit  is  left  to  the 

Mr  Recorder.  When  a  pardon  comes,  it  takes  away  not 
only  pcenaniy  but  reatum  ;  and  the  reason  Lord  Hobart  gives 
ill  felony  is  contra  coronam  et  dignitatem^  a  fault  against  the 
Xing;  when  the  King  pardons  it,  it  ceases.  And  in  another 
[Ijlaee  it  is  said,  it  pardons  all  disabilities  incident  to  him. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     That  is  before  conviction  still. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Does  not  Lord  Coke  tell  you  expressly, 
**  it.  the  taking  a  pardon  does  not  pi*ove  any  offence  %  You  take 
^.  ^Mudony  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded  that  you  are  guilty;  but 
Bke  proper  conclusion  of  a  wisse  man  is,  that  you  would  be 
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safe.     It  ctmnot  be  thought  that  eveiy  man  that  has  b 
in  England  ia  guilty  of  all  tLose  olfences  that  are  pardoued. 

Mr  Justice  Jonet.  Thei-e  ia  a  difference  between 
pardon,  and  a  particular  pardon  :  when  a  man  accepts 
pardon,  it  muat  bo  intended  that  he  haa  some  con-icionanMa 
of  guilt,  or  else  he  would  not  take  it;  but  fae  who  ia  incladed 
a  general  pardon  may  be  clear,  bemuse  all  men  an;  includod 
it,  unless  particularly  excepted;  and  the  difiej^nce  is  accept- 
ing a  general  and  a  special  pardou. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  acceptance  of  a  general  pardon 
do3  not  of  itself  intend  men  to  be  guilty  of  tlie  crimeit,  and 
the  reaaon  is  moat  appnrenl;  for  besides  that  men  be  awTe,  «o 
there  be  times  that  give  a  reason  why  inea  should  have  a 
pardon,  because  no  man  knows  when  he  ia  safe;  peijuiy  ra 
abounds  that  no  man  can  siiy  he  is  safe,  that  is  o.  reason  wbj 
men  should  be  very  willing  tii  accept  of  pardons, 

Mr  Bicorda:  Loiil  Hale  says,  when  the  King  has  div 
charged  and  pardoned  Lira,  he  has  cleared  the  person  of  the 
crime  and  iiifmiiy.  ' 

Mr  Justice  Joiieg.     It  is  so,  no  doubt. 

Mr  Solicitor  Geneml,    May  we  pass  upon  thes*"  autlioritieal 

Mr  Justice  Jontu,  Sir  Fmncin,  we  are  not  willing  to  (,*" 
about  it  till  it  be  concluded;  for  tbat  purpose  we  hare  di-aireJ 
my  brother  Raymond  to  kuow  the  judges'  opinions  of  th« 
Common  Plea!i. 

Mr  Reeordar.  He  expressly  saya,  it  has  restored  b!m  to  hij 
credit ;  and  in  Witherington's  case  he  called  for  the  very  r«eordf. 

Mr  Atlormij  Genernl.  If  it  restore  him  to  his  credit,  I  horw 
it  ehftll  not  blemish  him  so  much  when  heiaawoi-u,  that  Ik 
ahull  not  be  believed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     We  wilt  not  have  any  prejinsiifsnoit 
in  that  cose,   his  crimes   shall    be   all   taken    notice   of;   ia  il 
£t  to  have  men  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  villauiee,  and 
obseiTe  itT 

Mr  Justice  Jones.     In  that  very  case  Lord  ilobiirt  say^ 
man  may  say  of  a  pardoned  man,  ho  was  a  felon,  though  he  a  ~ 
not  say  now  he  is  a  felon;  and  now  what  can  be  objected 
this  case) 

Mr  Reenrdcr.  Things  may  be  objected  against  a  pwwd, 
and  his  credit  left  to  the  jury;  but  the  question  uowia,  nhelbn 
he  shall  be  a  witness  or  no! 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  We  have  men  grown  so  insolent,  tbrr 
behave  themselves  with  that  vile  insolence,  that  now  they  Ulf 
upon  them  to  speak  against  whole  societies  of  tnen;  us  if  ro 
be  there  were  uiytlung  in  thi-m  that  should  render  Lbeiu  bewr 
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ihan  their  former  lives  or  natiirfis.  Humility  becomes  peni- 
teuts,  au<]  no  wicked  man  is  supposed  to  iie  a  ]>enitent  that 
lias  not  that ;  but  tlieae  carry  ii,  with  that  insalency,  as  if  tliey 
were  not  concerned  themselves,  when  God  knows  the  beat  of 
them  discover  what  they  do,  by  beiug  hut  parties  them- 
selves, biiuj/af 

[Mr  Justice  Bnymoud  returned  from  the  Court  of  Common    K^^ 
Pleas.]  ^- — 

Lord  Chii'/  Justice.  I  wUI  tell  you  what  my  bi-ethren's 
opinions  are;  he  hoa  put  it  to  tliem  on  both  accounta,  that,  he 
was  couvicted  of  felony,  and  burut  in  tlie  hanit  fur  it;  that  he 
was  outlawed  for  felony,  and  has  a  general  pardon.  Tliey  sxy 
they  are  of  o])inion,  that  a  general  pardon  wouUl  not  restore 
bim  to  be  a  witness  after  an  outlawry  for  felony,  because  of  the 
intereat  that  the  King's  subjects  have  in  bim.  But  they  say 
further,  that  where  a  niun  comes  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  there 
they  look  upon  that  as  a  kind  of  a  more  general  discharge  than 
the  pardon  alone  would  amount  to,  if  he  had  not  been  burnt  in 
the  hand.  They  say,  if  he  hud  been  convicted  of  felony,  and 
not  burnt  in  the  liand,  the  jmrdon  would  not  have  set  him 
vpright;  but  being  convicted  and  burnt  in  the  hand,  they  sup- 
pose he  is  a  witness.  The  very  attainder  is  taken  away,  and 
■o  all  is  gone.  I  pei'ceive  my  brethren's  opinion  is,  that  if  a 
man  were  convicted  of  perjury,  if  there  be  no  buruiug  in  the 
band  a  pai-don  could  not  set  him  upright,  because  of  the 
interest  trf  tlie  people  in  the  thing. 

Mr  JUoritei/  General.     Mr  DangerEeld,  are  you  Bworn? 

Mr  Itangerjidd.     Tea,  Sir. 

Mr  Attorn^  General.  What  do  you  know  of  Lord  Castle- 
ilnaine) 

.  Mr  Dangerjield.  About  this  time  twelvemonth,  Ludy  Powis 
sent  me  with  a  letter  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
'       Lord  Chief  Juelice.     Do  not  you  know  him  1 

Mr  'Dan^Krfield.  Yes,  this  is  the  person.  The  contents  of 
ibat  letter  I  know  not:  but  his  Lordship  made  me  stay  till  he 
Wrote  an  answer,  tlie  contents  uf  the  answer  were  to  this 
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:  for  I  returned  with  the  i 
le  opened  and  read  it  while  I  wui 
Lord  Chi'/  Justice.  Aloud  1 
Mr  Dangerjield.  Aloud. 
Lord  Chief  Justine.  To  youl 
Mr  Dangerjield.  To  m& 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  W  ho  was 
Mr  Dangerjie/d.    Mrs  Cellier  ■ 


to  the  Lady  Powis,  and 

present. 


s  there.     The  contents  ol 


ihb  letter  were,  This  pewon  I  like  well,  and  though  he  he  n 
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scholar,  he  will  serve  to  instruct  the  yonths  as  he  shall  be 
directed.     By  the  youths  were  meaat  the  St  Omera  witnesses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  do  you  know! 

Mr  Dangerjleld.  Because  my  Lord  was  employed  for  that 
purpose.  His  Lordship  used  to  instruct  the  youths;  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  them,  when  one  of  them  was  out  of  his 
part,  I  must  go  to  Lord  Castlemaine. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  part? 

Mr  Dangerfield,  What  they  were  to  say ;  and  one  of  them 
said,  I  am  out  of  my  lesson,  I  must  go  to  Lord  Castlemaine. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  did  he  say  sol 

Mr  Dangerfield.  Before  the  trial,  and  Lord  Castlemaine 
went  along  with  them  to  the  trial,  and  complained  of  some  ill 
usage  that  the  witnesses,  received  there  \  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  that  employed  me  to  get  Lane  out  of  the  gate-house,  and 
sent  me  to  a  solicitor,  Mr  Lawson,  to  take  an  account  how 
far  he  had  proceeded  in  this  affair.  I  took  an  account,  and  I 
proceeded  in  it  afterwards,  and  got  him  dischai^. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  came  you  into  his  acquaintance! 

Mr  Dangerfield,  The  first  time,  when  Lady  Powis  sent  me 
with  that  letter,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  went  to  wait  upon  him 
at  his  house  at  Oharing-Cross,  I  was  to  take  his  advice  about 
some  letters  that  came  from  one  Nevil  alias  Paine:  Those 
letters  and  list  of  names  I  shewed  him,  and  he  gave  his  appro- 
bation, and  desired  good  store  of  copies  might  be  written :  for 
it  was  of  consequence,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  And 
asked  me,  Are  there  working  persons  employed  in  that  business  t 
And  said,  Encourage  them,  I  will  pay  my  part  So,  after  there 
were  a  great  number  of  copies  of  these  letters,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  let  him  know  that  the  people  had  finished  their  work,  and 
there  was  something  more  to  be  done  as  a  gratuity ;  in  answer 
to  this  messenger  he  sent  forty  shillings.  Mrs  Cellier  UM  me 
she  received  forty  shillings,  and  disposed  of  it  to  the  use 
intended ;  the  contents  of  these  letters  were  to  the  same  effect 
with  those  letters  and  loose  papers  I  conveyed  to  Colonel  Man- 
sers chamber;  they  all  tended  to  promote  the  sham-plot 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  was  the  subject  of  these  letten) 

Mr  Dangerfield.     To  promote  the  sham-plot. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     That  is  general. 

Mr  Dangerfield,     I    will  give  an  account  in  particular: 
the  contents  of  many  were  to  t£is  purpose. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Were  they  not  all  alike! 

Mr  Dangerfield.  The  copies  were  the  same,  there  iffsn  so 
many  originals  to  draw  copies  frouL 

*  See  ante,  p.  786. 
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Lard  Chief  Justice,     Were  &11  the  originals  the  same  ? 

Mr  Dangerjield.     In  point  of  sense. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Pray  tell  us  the  pui'portb 

Mr  Dcmgerjield  The  purport  was,  so  many  letters  should 
be  conveyed  into  the  houses  of  several  persons  of  quality  in 
this  kingdom,  called  Presbyterians :  persons  not  the  immediate 
promoters  of  the  Catholic  interest ;  because  they  looked  upon 
that  notion  to  be  most  obnoxious. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  and  where  ? 

Mr  Dangerjleld,     In  general,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     In  general,  where? 

Mr  Dangerjleld,    Lady  Powis,  and  the  Lords  in  the  Tower. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Were  you  by  when  the  Lords  in  the 
Tower  agreed  to  it  1 

Mr  DangerfiM,  When  Lord  Petre  and  Lord  Arundel 
did.  After  they  received  an  account  from  one  Mr  Paine,  I 
brought  a  billet  from  Paine;  wherein  was  contained  a  ground 
or  scheme  of  the  Presbyterian-plot;  from  thence  it  derived  its 
name :  when  I  came  to  discourse  with  the  Lords  in  the  Tower 
they  called  it  the  Presbyterian-plot;  Mrs  Collier  and  Lady 
Powis  said,  this  will  do  the  business,  as  it  is  most  obnoxious, 
and  best  to  our  pur])ose. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  How  far  was  Lord  Castlemaine  con- 
cerned in  this  ? 

Mr  Dangerfield,    I  have  not  heard  his  Lordship  speak  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  What  can  you  say  against  Lord  Castle- 
maine? 

Mr  Dangerfield,  Some  considerable  time  after  I  had  got 
Lane  out  of  piison,  I  was  employed  by  several  persons,  he  was 
one,  he  sent  me  to  his  Solicitor;  after  this,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  I  went  to  him,  the  day  after  I  had  been  treated  with 
in  the  Tower,  to  kill  the  King,  he  had  a  servant  in  the 
room,  he  sent  his  servant  down  stcdrs,  and  looked  upon  me 
with  a  very  austere  countenance:  he  said,  "Why  would 
you  offer  to  refuse  the  business  for  which  you  were  taken  out  of 
prison  ? " 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     To  you? 

Mr  Dangerfield,     To  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Who  was  by  ? 

Mr  Dangerfield,  Nobody,  he  sent  his  servant  out :  I  asked, 
**what  that  was?"  said  he,  "Was  not  you  at  the  Tower  yester- 
day?" "Yes,  I  was.  Would  you  have  me  kill  the  King,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  business?"  ^*Yes,  that  is,"  said  he.  Upon 
which  my  Lord  fell  into  such  a  fxiry,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
the  room,  and  went  down  stairs.     At  the  same  time  he  was 
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writing  ''The  Compendium  of  the  late  plot;"  I  saw  some 
words  in  a  paragraph  that  lay  upon  the  table,  which  I  after- 
wards saw  in  that  book.  There  was  ink  upon  the  table,  and  a 
pen  in  his  Lordship's  hand.  He  in  his  discourse  called  his 
Majesty  tyrant 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Have  you  heard  him? 

Mr  Dangerfidd.  In  his  familiar  discourse.  As  to  ask 
when  his  Majesty  will  retun^  from  Windsor  f  Sajrs,  he  ''When 
the  tyrant  pleases."  I  remember  I  heard  his  Lordship  mention 
the  word  "  tyrant "  to  Mrs  Collier  at  Powis  House. 

Mr  Attorney  Generod.  How  came  that  discourse  about  kill- 
ing the  King  ?    What  was  the  occasion  of  that  disoouraef 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Had  you  refused  it  1 

Mr  Dangerjield,     Yes,  I  refused. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  did  you  say  to  him  % 

Mr  Dangerjield.  I  said  ''Anybody  but  my  King,  my 
Lord." 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Ho  said,  "  Why  did  you  refuse  to  do 
that  for  which  you  were  taken  out  of  prison  ?"  "What  is  that, 
my  Lord  1"  "  Was  not  you  at  the  Tower  yesterday?  Why  will 
not  you  do  it?"  "What  is  it,  my  Lord?  Is  it  to  kill  the 
King?  I  suppose  that  is  it,  that  your  Lordship  intends." 
"  Yes,*'  says  he,  "that  is  it,  why  will  not  you  do  it?'* 

Mr  Attorney  General.     That  is  the  evidence  we  give. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Were  you  ever  in  his  company  afler 
wards  ? 

Mr  Dangerjield.     No,  not  after  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     What  kind  of  fury  did  he  shew  yon? 

Mr  Dangerjield.  He  was  in  a  great  rage,  very  choleric; 
he  was  bustling  about,  I  knew  not  what  he  intended  to  do,  I 
was  unwilling  to  stand  the  test  of  his  anger.  He  seemed  by 
his  look  to  be  meditating  revenge. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How? 

Prisoner.  When  did  you  go  to  the  Tower  ?  Was  this  the 
next  day  after? 

Mr  Dangerjield.     The  next  day  after. 

Prisoner,  Did  I  threaten  to  kill  you,  or  have  some  of  my 
servants  kill  you,  if  you  came  to  me  again  ? 

Mr  Dangerjield.  One  time  he  saw  me  at  Lady  Powis's 
house,  and  shewed  me  a  very  particular  favour.  I  speak  it  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  nothing  out  of  revenge,  nor 
for  any  sort  of  interest. 

Prisoner,     Was  I  never  angry  with  you  but  at  that  timet 

Mr  Domgerjield,  No,  I  know  not  of  any  other  time  thai 
you  were  angry. 
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Lord  Chief  Juatice.     Now  what  say  you,  my  Lord! 

Prieoner.  Here  are  two  gentlemeu  gtTtt  evidence  againBt 
me,  the  one  is  Mr  Oates,  the  other  Mr  Bangerfield.  Mr  Oatea 
mya,  that  he  in  Spain  saw  several  letters  from  me:  when  ho 
caoie  over  into  England,  he  brought  a  letter  from  Spain  to  me, 
that  that  letter  was  given  to  the  provincial,  and  the  provincial 
(he  supposes)  gave  it  me.  Now,  I  desire  the  tii-ut  thing  to 
call  Mr  Parker,  who  will  shew  you  what  kind  of  man  Mr 
Ontes  is.  I  am  gliid,  since  you  say  that  Mr  Dangerfield  is  a 
good  witness,  that  I  can  prove  that  every  word  he  says  is  a  lie. 
And  to  begin  with  Mr  Oates.  I  would  offer  a  record  of  some 
particular  actions  from  Hastings. 

L<rrd  Chiff  Juttice.  Read  the  record.  What  use  can  you 
make  of  this } 

Friwner.  To  shew  what  kind  of  man  Mr  Oates  is.  Mr 
OateB  accuses  a  man  at  Hastings ;  he  is  indicted  and  comes  to 
.his  trial,  and  found  Innocent;  I  sent  for  Mr  Parker  to  shew 
the  whole  proceeding. 

Lord  Chief  JuatUn.  Mj  Lord,  jou  hhall  have  all  the  justice 
in  the  world ;  but  we  must  have  right  done  to  the  King's  evi- 
dence. You  have  brought  in  a  thing,  whereby  all  you  can  muke 
against  Mr  Oates  is  this,  that  he  was  the  pi-oiiecutor  of  a  man, 
nnd  is  supposed  to  have  sworn,  notwithstanding  the  jury  did 
not.lielieve  him,  and  found  the  man  not  guilty. 

Priaoner.  I  shew  the  motives  how  the  juiy  came  to  clear 
liim,  by  proving  this  man  was  in  another  place  at  that  time, 
tiiat  be  was  from  eleven  o'clock  or  sooner,  till  eight  or  ten 
o'clock  with  them  in  company ;  where  it  was  only  the  malice 
that  was  between  Oates  and  Parker;  and  several  witnesses 
that  were  in  the  place  where  he  said  the  crime  was  committed, 
said  that  he  was  not  there ;  the  witnesses  positively  said  they 
were  with  him,  and  all  looked  upon  Mr  Uates  as  a  detestable 
man,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  Court. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.    X>o  you  prove  this  by  any  but  Parker! 

Mr  Ju»lice  Jtaj/mond.  This  ought  not  to  be  admitted  ;  for 
if  it  be,  Mr  Outes  stands  here  to  answer  all  the  faults  that  ever 
lie  committ«<d. 

Lord  Chiff  Juittiee.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  Mr  Oates 
prosecuted  a  man  for  felony,  and  he  gave  evidence,  and  the 
jury  acquitted  him ;  what  use  can  you  make  of  it )  You  can 
make  no  inference ;  it  is  a  thing  we  must  allow  all  the  juries 
in.  England;  for  there  is  evidence  generally  given  ou  both 
sides ;  and  when  there  are  witnesses  foi'  the  plaintiff,  the  defen- 
dant's witnesses  are  all  peijnred  j  and  when  for  the  defendant 
the  plaintifl''a. 
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frigoner.  Thus  much  I  make  of  it,  that  Parker  is  inno- 
cent. Gates  swears  positively  bo,  the  other  Bwenrs  positively 
he  was  not  there ;  to  shew  the  malice  Dates  had  against  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  can  go  no  further  than  you  h«« 
gone.  The  result  is,  that  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty  ;  for 
what  grounds  no  man  can  say,  but  the  jurymen  themaelvca. 
These  are  things  that  cannot  be  examined.  His  jury,  notwitli- 
standing  Mr  Oates  was  the  only  prosecutor,  found  him  noc 
guilty,  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

pTuoner.  There  ia  another  thing  :  while  this  man  was  ia 
prison,  Oates  comes  to  London,  accuses  the  fnther,  who  wai 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  mayor  the  year  before,  because  be 
should  not  assist  his  son,  before  the  King  of  speaking  scandt- 
louB  words ;  he  gets  him  by  a  messenger  brought  up  befcn 
the  Council :  the  K.ing  whs  ]iresent  at  the  hearing,  it  % 
proved  to  the  King,  as  the  ordi^r  of  Council  shews,  tiiftt 
was  an  honest  man,  and  so  the  Council  sent  Oat<^  away 
the  greatest  contempt,  and  frei-d  the  other  uiHn. 

Lord  Chief  Jutlice.     Beloi-e  the  plot  was  discoveredl 

I'riiioita:     Yes,  my  Lord,  in  pursuance  of  it. 

Lord  Chi'f  JiMlice.     You  said  it  was  that  he  should 
help  his  son,  his  son  woa  not  free. 

Prisoner.     No,  he  was  in  prison,  my  Lonl. 

Mt  liKorder.  My  Lord  may  think  it  harrl  if  he  has  not  some 
competent  liberty ;  but  he  must  kep[)  to  the  buHinesa.  Yon 
say,  that  notwitli standing  bo  has  the  opinion  of  tlie  Conrt, 
that  the  jury  must  take  notice;  then  the  jury  must  tak« 
notice  it  slgniSes  notliiiig. 

Prisons.  Having  told  you  this,  I  desire  you  would  ho 
pleased  to  notice,  after  Oates  was  forced  to  run  nway  from 
Hikstings,  he  was  converted  to  be  a  Papist,  by  a  person  whom 
Mr  Oatea  has  since  converted  to  be  a  Prol«8t>U)t ;  yon  wiU 
see  what  an  nccount  this  gentleman  will  give  of  him. 

Lord  Chief  Jiulie«.  You  must  not :  if  you  jtro  able  to 
disprove  Mr  Oates  in  any  of  these  (lartieulara,  yon  may  do 
it  If  you  allege  testimony  against  the  particular  malt«r  b« 
baa  sworn,  you  will  do  very  well ;  but  keep  to  that. 

Prieonm:     I    will  submit  to  your  contmnnds ;  I  sent  to' 
this  witness  to  tell  you  how  Mr  Oates  went  to,  and  hour 
lived  in  Spain. 

Lord  Chief  JvaCice.    If  you  can  shew  the  jury  any 
why  they  should  not  believe  his  evidence,  that  will  bo 

Prisons.     Mr  Hutchinson,  did  you  convert  tlus  man, 
is,  reconcile  him  to  the  Church  of  Rome  t 
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Hutchinson.     Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  ought  not  to  ask  him  such  ques- 
tions, you  bring  him  in  danger  of  his  life. 

Mr  Recorder.     Let  us  see  the  Statute  Book. 

Clerk  of  Crovm,     It  is  high  treason. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  thought  this  had  been  meritorious, 
it  is  high  treason. 

Mr  Recorder.  Thus  it  is  to  abound  in  a  man's  own  sense. 
We  must  beg  your  Lordship's  advice  in  this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Are  you  a  Protestant  now  ? 

Hutchinson.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Prisoner.     He  was  a  priest,  and  confesses  his  error. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Did  you  know  Oates  first  in  Spain  ? 

Hutchinson.  I  knew  him  first  here ;  I  told  him  he  could 
not  be  a  true  priest,  since  he  was  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  He  offers  such  things  as  are  not 
evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    What  do  you  know  of  him  in  Spain  ? 

Hutchinson.  I  received  letters  from  him  when  he  was  in 
Spain.  He  went  over  to  study  philosophy  and  divinity  there, 
and  I  saw  his  recommendations  to  the  Kector  of  Liege. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Did  you  see  him  1 

Hutchinson.     I  saw  him  before  he  made  this  disturbance. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  disturbance?  What  discourse 
had  you  with  him  ? 

Hutchinson.     I  employed  him  in  writing  for  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Writing  what  1 

Hutchinson.  Certain  things  against  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  I  gave  him  ten  shillings  before  the  discovery 
he  made  of  the  plot.  He  told  me  he  would  sufier  no  more  for 
conscience  sake :  It  is  a  hard  thing,  said  he,  for  a  man  to  want 
bread;  upon  which  I  gave  him  ten  shOlings. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  says,  having  been  formerly  with 
Mr  Oates,  he  employed  him  to  transcribe  many  things  for  him ; 
Mr  Oates  said  to  him,  he  was  resolved  no  more  to  suffer  for 
conscience  sake.  How,  says  he,  not  so  1  Oh,  but  Mr  Berry, 
said  he,  it  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  want  bread.  And  upon  that, 
he  says,  he  gave  him  ten  shillings  for  his  pains  in  writing. 

Hutchinson.  May  twelvemonths  he  sent  for  me,  when  I 
heard  he  had  done  some  more  mischief;  I  went  to  him. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     After  the  discovery  1 

Hutchinson.  Yes,  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me 
twenty  shillings.  Said  he,  **  Mr  Berry,  you  have  been  civil  to 
me,  and  you  shall  never  want  anything  so  long  as  I  have  it." 
Said  I,  "  Mr  Oates,  are  these  things  true  that  you  swear  against 
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the  Jesuits?"  Said  he,  ''As  I  hope  for  salvation  they  are." 
And  that  was  the  truest  word  he  spake  these  three  years. 
Then,  said  I,  Answer  me  one  thing.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  that  saw  you  every  day,  and  dined  and  sapped 
with  you  at  St  Omers,  and  these  you  have  recommended  to  me 
for  virtuous  people,  and  I  know  them  to  be  sa  He  said.  They 
are  outlawed  men. 

Mr  Recorder,     He  paid  you  your  angel  well  when  he  gave 
you  twenty  shillings. 

IliUchinaon.  Mr  Oates,  speak  the  truth  :  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven. 

Dr  Oates,  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  satisfy  the  Court  as  to 
this  evidence  1     I  will  give  the  Court  a  very  good  account 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  substance  is  this ;  that  you  were 
poor.     Is  it  true  that  he  gave  you  ten  shillings  ) 

Dr  Oates,  I  believe  I  might  not  have  much  money  among 
them. 

L(yrd  Chief  Justice,  Tou  said.  You  would  suffer  no  more 
for  conscience  sake  1 

Dr  Oa^es.     That  is  not  so,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,    That  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  want  bread? 

Dr  Oates,     My  Lord,  I  never  wanted  bread. 

Hutchinson,     But  you  said  so  to  me,  Mr  Oate& 

Dr  Oates,  To  shew  the  invalidity  of  this  evidence,  my 
Lord,  the  Bishop  of  London  has  turned  him  out  of  his  living 
at  Barking. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  is  that  ? 

Dr  Oates,     To  shew  that  he  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Why  you  have  never  a  living  I 

Dr  Oates.     Yes  1  have,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Where] 

Dr  Oates,     In  Kent,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     How  long  have  you  had  it  I 

Dr  Oates.     I  was  restored  to  it  last  summer. 

Mr  Recorder.  He  says  that  he  had  discourse  with  him 
whether  Mr  Oates  thought  himself  a  good  priest;  as  he  was 
made  by  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  He  says,  he  converted  Mr  Gates 
to  be  a  Papist. 

Dr  Oates,  I  have  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  that 
man,  for  seducing  me  from  my  religion ;  I  will  swear  he  tamed 
nie  to  the  Church  of  Home,  and  I  desire  it  may  be  reoorded. 
The  man  is  mad,  he  is  distracted. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  This  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  a  y^ 
honest  man,  he  will  tell  you. 


Dr  Oatea.  He  was  my  curate  at  Barking,  my  Lord  of 
London  baring  some  inforiaatiou  ngaiast  tbe  mnnner  of  his 
preacliing,  lie  sent  me  word  to  Rijxin  Le  would  provide  ine 
another  curate ;  on  Saturday  last,  diniug  witli  liim,  my  Ij>rd 
told  nie  he  waa  distracted. 

Mr  Hecorder.     His  behaviour  ts  a  very  conourrcnt  testi- 

Mt  Justice  Raymond.  I  appeal  to  my  Lord,  if  I  did  not 
t«ll  bim,  as  be  c&me  into  the  L'oui't,  that  he  was  a  distnictud 

Lard  Chief  Jiisiiee.     Call  another  witness. 

PriaoHtr.  Here  is  a  sehoolfeJlow  at  VaJlndolid.  Mr  Arm- 
Btroug,  did  you  know  anything  of  Mr  Dates  there? 

Lord  Chief  Juslice.     How  long  had  he  been  there ) 

ArvuiroTiff.     Three  months  before  nie. 

Lord  Chi^Jagtiee.     Was  he  not  there  four  months  ) 

Armstrong.     Yea,  a,  matter  of  four  mouths  in  alt, 

Lord  Chief  Jualice.  He  says,  ho  had  been  there  three 
months  before  he  came,  and  a  month  after  he  came  ;  that  he 
was  but  a  common  scholar. 

Dr  Oatea.    I  will  satisfy  the  Court  when  they  question  me. 

Lord  Chiff  Juatice.     In  what  would  yon  satisfy  ual 

Dr  Oalea.  About  being  a  scholar.  I  waa  ready  to  com. 
menoe  when  they  came;  they  were  strangers  in  tbe  town,  not 
being  town  scholiirs,  and  not  undertaking  pliiloso]>hical  dictatai, 
the  tathei-a  prayed  me  to  shew  them  the  way  to  school;  aud  1 
went  with  them  two  or  three  times. 

Pritmter.     Mr  Palmer. 

Lord  Chief  Jualice.     Did  you  know  Mr  Gates  at  St  Omers  I 

Painter.  Yes,  he  waa  an  ordinary  scholar  and  dined  and 
sapped  with  ns. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     You  said  he  dined  at  another  table. 

Painter.  Yea,  be  dined  at  a  table  by  himself,  but  at  the 
same  time. 

Dr  Oatea.     Had  1  scholar's  commons  1   ask  them  that. 

Paimer.  He  had  the  same  commons  we  had ;  but  they  had 
a  respect  for  him  as  he  was  an  aucieuter  man,  and  for  that 
reason  he  had  more  freedom. 

Prisoner.  He  says  he  came  from  St  Oinera  at  the  consult ; 
pray.  Sir,  who  came  with  you!    Hilaley? 

Dr  Oatea.     Hilaley  came  with  me  ia  the  packet-boat. 

Priioner.  Call  Mr  Hil.^ley.  Did  you  come  with  Mr  Gates 
in  April  in  the  packet-boat  i 

Miialei/.     No,  mv  Jjord. 

You  left  him  at  St  Omers  I 
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HUsley,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Prisoner,     Mr  Osbourne,  tell  what  lie  said  to  yon. 

Osbourne.  About  the  latter  end  of  April  T  heard  Mr  Hilsley 
was  in  town ;  I  went  to  him,  and  one  time  at  a  coffee-hoaae 
about  the  Turnstile  we  fell  in  discourse. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  will  not  be  for  one,  and  not  for  the 
other ;  but  be  equal  as  near  as  I  can.  If  he  comes  only  to 
testify  what  Hilsley  told  him,  it  signifies  nothing. 

FrisoTier,  I  depend  upon  Hilsley ;  but  this  is  what  Hilsley 
told  me,  that  there  was  one  Oates  at  St  Omers. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  That  is  no  evidence,  nor  can  ladies  of 
quality  prove  by  their  own  experience  what  Mr  EQlsley  affirma, 
that  Oates  came  not  over  with  him. 

Prisoner,  They  can  tell ;  and  one  lady,  a  Protestant^  that 
talking  with  this  gentleman  before  the  plot — 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  This  is  only  what  another  man  says; 
if  Mr  Oates  himself  should  have  said  so,  then  it  is  proper: 
but  to  shew  it  is  impossible,  supposing  they  speak  truth; 
that  is,  if  they  do  witness  what  they  do  not,  that  long  before 
they  heard  of  Oates,  this  gentleman  should  tell  them,  one  Oates 
was  left  at  St  Omers  ;  it  signifies  nothing. 

Prisoner.     Does  not  that  confirm  Mr  Hilsley's  testimony] 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     No,  indeed. 

Prisoner,  Hilsley  says,  in  April  he  left  Oates,  and  here  are 
four  or  five  witnesses  that  Hilsley  told  so. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  All  that  my  Lord  says,  is  this,  that 
he  left  Mr  Oates  at  St  Omers.  If  it  be  objected,  they  are 
Catholics,  as  they  call  them ;  says  my  Lord,  Hilsley  did  tell 
this  story  before  there  was  any  plot.  Why  should  he  tell  them 
so  1  It  is  not  in  favour  of  that  religion  that  he  s])eaks ;  but  the 
time  of  testifying  such  a  thing,  shews  he  speaks  true. 

Prisoner,  This  is  the  inference ;  this  is  only  to  corroborate 
and  shew  you  the  credit  of  his  testimony. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.  It  may  be  a  mistake ;  and  it  is  of 
no  more  force  than  what  he  says  now. 

Mr  Attorney  General     They  were  all  mistaken. 

Dr  Oates.  My  Ix)rd,  he  did  leave  me  at  St  Omers,  but  1 
overtook  him  at  Calais.  • 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Will  you  swear  it,  Mr  Oates  1 

Dr  Oates,     I  say,  upon  my  oath  I  did  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  were  a  great  matter  if  yon  had 
anybody  to  prove,  that  this  gentleman  came  aloue ;  but  that  in 
still  but  one  man's  testimony. 

Prisoner,  Here  is  confirmation  to  his  evidence  that  he 
could  not  invent  it 
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Mr  Attorney  General,  You  had  16  once,  but  the  contrary 
was  proved  and  believed,  and  so  it  may  be  again. 

Prisoner,  Mr  Gregson,  were  not  you  landlord  to  Mr  Gates 
before  the  plot  was  discovered  %  How  long  before  the  plot 
did  he  lie  at  your  house  ? 

Gregson,     A  week  before  Easter,  1677. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.     When  did  he  go  away  from  you  ? 

Gregaon,     The  Sunday  after  Easter  Day. 

Mr  Justice  Haymond.     When  did  you  see  him  again  ? 

Gregson.     He  came  to  me  about  All-Saints. 

Mr  Justice  Maymond.     The  same  year  1 

Gregaon.     Yes. 

Who  paid  for  my  quarters  1 
He  paid  for  it  himself. 
Did  not  Mr  Fenwick  pay  for  it  ? 
He  did  after  you  came  from  St  Gmers. 
When  I  came  last  from  St  Gmers,  I  went  di- 
rectly to  his  house. 

Prisoner.     Was  not  he  in  a  poor  condition  % 

Gregaon.     He  was  indifferently  poor. 

Prisoner.     My  Lord,  this  is  only  to  prove  his  condition. 

Dr  Oatea.     I  had  only  what  the  Jesuits  allowed  me. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Nothing  but  what  they  allowed  you  1 

Dr  Oatea,     Nothing  else,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Jonea,  They  allowed  you  a  very  scanty 
living. 

Prisoner.  Call  Mr  Littcott.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
a  divorce  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     What  should  he  know  ? 

Priaoner.     Pray,  my  Lord,  do  not  discourage  me. 

Mr  Juatice  Eaymmid.  You  must  not  ask  things  not  to  the 
purpose. 

Littcott.  It  was  morally  impossible  there  should  be  any 
divorce. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Was  there  any  endeavour  by  my 
Lord  concerning  it  1 

Littcott     There  was  no  such  design. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Pray  mind,  you  will  be  morally  not 
believed  else  :  do  you  know  if  my  Lord  used  any  endeavours, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  ? 

Mr  Recorder.     All  he  says  is.  He  never  knew  anything. 

Priaoner.  I  only  say,  Mr  Gates  says,  he  heard  me  say,  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  If  I  satisfy  the  Court  I  never 
spent  a  farthing  towards  a  divorce 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     If  he  had  said,  You  laid  out  sums 
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of  money,  it  had  been  an  answer  to  that^  if  you  could  prove 
you  had  not. 

Prisoner,  You  know  I  stand  here  accused  for  a  great 
crime ;  pray  give  me  leave. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  moment  we 
would. 

Prisoner,  Fray  hear  me :  here  is  a  nuui  says,  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  about  a  divorce;  I  come  to  tell  you 
this  very  man,  before  your  Lordships,  and  before  the  King, 
and  before  the  House  of  Commons,  said  I  actually  sued  out  a 
divorce  :  I  will  shew  I  neither  could,  nor  did  go  about  it. 

Lord  Chipf  Justice,  We  are  not  to  take  notice  of  that  now. 
If  he  said  a  false  thing  before  the  House  of  Ck>inmons,  we 
cannot  take  notice  of  it ;  for  we  cannot  go  to  try  whether  be 
said  so,  and  whether  that  be  true  or  false. 

Prisoner^  I  humbly  beg  if  this  man  upon  his  oath  has 
sworn  before  the  King  that  he  actually  saw  the  divorce,  and 
I  prove  that  it  was  impossible  he  should,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  divorce. 

Lord  CIdef  Justice,     What  then  1 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.  You  must  not  be  permitted  to  proTe 
that,  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the  question. 

Prisoner,  With  humble  submission  to  you,  he  has  told  me 
this  before  your  Lordships,  that  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
about  a  divorce. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  will  be  satisfied,  when  we  have 
acquainted  you  what  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  a  Goort 
of  Justice  are  in  mattera  of  this  nature;  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  to  be  admitted.  If  you  should  come  to  prove  Mr 
Oates  had  falsely  sworn  a  thing  in  another  Court,  and  five 
or  six  witnesses  shall  come  and  say  it  is  not  true;  we  are 
not  to  hearken  to  it.  The  reason  is,  first  you  must  have 
him  perjured,  and  we  are  not  now  to  try,  whether  that  thing 
sworn  in  another  place  be  true  or  false  t  Because  that  is  tbe 
way  to  accuse  whom  you  please ;  and  that  may  make  a  man  ft 
liar,  that  cannot  imagine  this  will  be  put  to  him :  and  so 
no  man's  testimony  that  comes  to  be  a  witness,  shall  leave 
him  safe.  And  this  is  another  case,  if  he  swore  in  another 
place  what  is  contradictory  to  what  he  says  now ;  then  it  is 
pi*oper.  If  you  could  prove  that  he  had  sworn  in  another 
place  that  he  never  saw  you,  it  is  very  proper :  but  now  he 
says,  he  does  not  remember  whether  ever  he  had  seen  a  divorce, 
or  that  you  had  sued  out  a  divoixse.  AU  that  he  rememben 
is,  that  you  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  about  a  di- 
voi*ce,  and  this  is  all  he  testifies  here.  <• 
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Frisoner.  My  evidence  against  Mr  Oates  is  this,  he  waves 
what  he  said  before,  when  I  came  to  ask  him,  and  says,  I  do 
not  remember.     If  he  lies  in  one  thing  he  may  in  another. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,  No  man  can  remember  all  the 
things  that  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

Prisoner,  I  have  witnesses,  to  witness  everything;  and 
I  represent  to  you,  that  I  would  with  all  my  heart  have 
indicted  him  of  perjury,  but  for  Mr  Attorney-General :  for  I 
employed  two  to  attend  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  copies  of  the 
indictments  against  Mr  Langhorn  and  Mr  Ireland  ;  they  came 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace ;  said  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  I  can- 
not do  it  without  Mr  Attorney's  authority.  I  would  give  them 
you  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  must  have  leave  from  the  table. 

Mr  Attorney  GeneraL  No,  I  told  you  I  would  not  give 
it  you  without  an  order  from  the  King,  and  the  Council  did 
not  think  fit  to  give  it  you. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  How  does  anything  that  you  except 
against  in  this  gentleman's  testimony  contradict  itself?  All 
that  you  accuse  him  of  is,  that  he  had  said  he  heard  you 
say,  you  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  about  a  divorce. 

Prisoner,  I  shew,  if  you  are  pleased  to  hear  it,  he  re- 
ported to  the  King  that  he  actually  saw  the  divorce. 

Mr  Justice  Jones,  That  agrees  well  enough  with  what  he 
says  now. 

Prisoner,     He  said  so  in  your  Lordships'  hearing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  remember  it,  if  I  did  I  would 
speak  of  it ;  I  do  not  remember  it  upon  my  word. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,     I  do  not  remember  a  word. 

Mr  Justice  Jon^s,     In  the  Court,  did  he  say  it  ? 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,  Here  we  have  all  three  that  were 
present,  I  do  not  remember  it ;  but  as  to  the  business  of  the 
divorce,  I  might  look  upon  it  as  impertinent,  and  so  possibly 
might  not  mind  what  he  said. 

Prisoner,  I  offer  this,  and  if  you  command  me  to  desist, 
I  will. 

Dr  Oates,     I  desire  my  evidence  to  prove  I  was  in  town. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,  Pray,  Mr  Oates,  you  are  a  witness, 
you  must  be  governed  by  Mr  Attorney, 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  would  be  very  fit,  Mr  Attorney, 
to  prove  that  Mr  Oates  came  over  with  Hilsley. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,  Mr  Oates,  I  remember  very  well, 
gave  an  account  of  his  coming  over ;  he  said,  I  came  over 
with  certain  persons,  and  among  the  rest  Mr  Hilsley.  This  is 
only  to  prove  that  he  was  at  the  consult. 

Mr  Attome^^jfeneral,     We  can  prove  it. 
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Records  produced  against  Mr  Dangerfield. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  was  burnt  in  the  hand,  outlawed 
for  felony,  pilloried  for  cheating,  twice  pilloried  ;  see  whether 
he  was  whipped  or  no. 

Mr  Solicitor  General.     I  know  nothing  of  the  pillory. 

Mr  JiMtice  Raymond.  Here  was  a  record  of  being  burnt  in 
the  hand,  and  a  record  for  putting  away  f«ilse  guineas. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  For  that  he  was  to  stand  in  the 
pillory. 

Clerk  of  Crown.     Here  is  one  record  for  another  shilling 

gilt. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Was  that  in  the  pillory  too  1 

Mr  Attorney  General.     He  was  fined  fifty  pounds. 

Clerk  of  Crovtm.  Here  are  three  in  Salisbury  for  three 
several  guineas,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  pillory  for  them  all 

Mr  Attorney  General.     It  was  aU  at  one  assizes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     My  brother  tried  him. 

Clerk  of  Croum.  He  was  tried  before  Mr  Justice  Jones, 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  all  three. 

Lord  Chi/pf  Justice.     What  have  you  else  to  say  % 

Prisoner.  Mr  Dowdal.  Mr  Dangerfield  says  I  was  angiy 
with  him  at  such  a  time  for  a  business  at  my  house ;  was  I 
not  angry  with  him  at  Powis  House  for  going  to  the  Lords  in 
the  Tower  1 

Mr  Attorney  General.     Then  he  did  go  about  it  % 

Dowdal.  Mrs  Cellier  spake  to  me  to  speak  to  Mr  Danger- 
field  not  to  be  trouWed  at  your  anger. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.     When  was  this  ? 

Dowdal.     After  the  Jesuits  died. 

Prisoner.  Mrs  Cellier  spoke  to  him  to  pacify  DangerOeH 
and  Dangerfield  told  him  I  was  angry  with  him  for  going  in 
my  name  to  the  Lords. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.     He  says  no  such  thiug,  my  Lord. 

Lard  Chief  Justice.  You  must  not  ask  him  what  Mrs 
Cellier  said. 

Mrs  Cellier.  This  day  twelvemonth  ho  and  I  had  been 
employed  in  writing  copies  of  some  letters,  I  sent  him  to  mj 
Lord  to  know  if  he  would  go  something  towards  printing  theB) 
he  went  from  him  to  the  Lords  in  the  Tower.  In  an  hoar 
and  a  half  after,  my  Lord  came  to  me  very  angry  :  Mrs  Cellier, 
said  he,  I  thought  you  would  not  forfeit  your  discretion  to 
send  such  a  rascal  to  me ;  if  you  send  him  again,  I  wiU  bid 
my  servants  kick  him.  I  said  to  Dangeifieid,  you  are  not 
to  note  that;  he  is  a  very  good  man,  angry  one  time  and 
pleased  another;   I  would  have  sent  him  aaothor  tim^,  bat 
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said  he.  Don't  send  me  thither,  I  would  rather  go  an  hundred 
mUea  of  your  en'and. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     Dangerfield,  that  di* 
irith  my  Ijord,  was  it  before  the  Jesuits  died  ov  after  1 

Mr  Dangerfield.     What  discourse  1 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     About  killing  the  King. 

JWr  Dangerfield.     No,  my  Lord,  two  months  after. 

Zord  Chief  Juttice.     When  were  these  woriiH  apoken  1 

Mr  Dangerfield.     When  his  LordaIii;>  waa  in  that  |Juaaioa. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     When  was  that  1 

Mr  Dangtrfitld,     About  the  middle  of  Anguat. 

Lord  Glaef  Jugli/^e.     Were  you  ever  ia  his  company  after! 

Mr  Dangerfidd.     No,  1  saw  him  once  at  Powia  House. 

Lord  Chief  Jvtlire.     Had  he  ever  been  angry  before ) 

Mr  Dangerfield.     No,  not  till  thia  time,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Clii^  Jttalice.  Cellier  sweara  thia  day  twelvemonth, 
my  Lord  was  extremely  angry,  insomuch,  that  when  she  would 
have  yon  go  on  an  errand,  you  would  not. 

Mr  Davfjerfitid.  That  time  I  had  l>een  with  Lord  Cafitle- 
maine,  I  went  home  to  her  houae,  which  I  called  my  home,  and 
tiaid  Lord  CaBtlemaine  ia  roost  violently  angry  witli  me. 

Lord  Chi'f  Jmtice.     When  was  thia  1 

Mr  Dangerfield.     Thia  was  the  latter  end  of  Angiist, 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     She  talks  of  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Mr  Daiigafield,     It  ia  no  such  thing,  my  Lord. 

Mrt  Cellier.  1  said,  Carry  this  letter  to  Lord  Caatlemaine  ; 
Sxcuse  me,  said  he,  I  had  rather  go  an  hundred  miles  than 
go  by  his  door. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Dangerfield  Gays,  he  had  this  discourBe 

\  August,  Mrs  Cellier  says  iu  June  or  July ;  this  day  twelve- 

taonth  she  gave  him  a  letter,  he  said.  Excuse  me,  I  would  go 

an  hundred  roiled  for  you  ;  but  I  would  not  go  into  my  Lord's 

impnny  again  if  I  could  help  it, 

Primmer.     My  Lord,  Mr  Dowdal  can  tell  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  he  acknowledge  my  Lord's  anger 
to  you  in  the  beginning  of  July  } 

Dotodal.  Within  a  week  after  the  Jesuits  died.  It  wa 
ftbcut  the  twenty-first  of  June. 

Lord  Chief  Jii«lice.  Here  ore  two  wituesses,  one  says  ii 
Jtme  or  the  beginning  of  July ;  the  other,  this  day  twelvo- 
month  he  came  and  told  me  my  Lord  was  extremely  angry 
with  him.  She  would  afterwaida  have  had  him  carry  a  letter : 
but  he  said,  Excuse  me,  I  would  go  an  hnndnxl  miles,  but  not 
again  to  him  if  he  could  help  it.  Dowdal  says  he  told  him 
ttbout  that  time  of  my  Lord's  anger  with  him. 
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Mr  Auonuy  General.     Hold  your  toogue,  Mr  Dui^rfield. 

Mr  Justice  Haymonil.     What  JeBuitsI 

Dowdal,     The  Gto  Jesuits. 

Prisontr.  I  'would  aa\j  tell  you  tliia.  Toti  see  th&i  Uiesa 
two  vritnesses  testify  I  was  angry  with  IVIr  Daogerfield  in 
JuDe;  when  I  was  examined  at  the  Conocil  before  the  King 
of  this  the  Lord  ChanceUor  asked  him  the  particulnrs  of  i^ 
and  he  confessed  what  I  now  prove.  I  infer,  if  I  was  bo  angry 
>vith  him  for  offering  to  go  to  tlie  Tower,  when  he  went  to  the 
Tower  in  my  name — 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     They  lure  aiiil,  yon  were  very  nngry, 

Bowdal,  Dangerfield  told  vac  he  wns  angry  ubout  his 
going  to  the  Tower  in  name  unknown  to  him. 

hord  Chirf  Juttiee.  Here  are  two  witiic^ca  to  provo  tluil 
my  Lord  wua  angry  with  him  for  going  to  the  Tower  in  lu« 
name;  both  testily  he  was  extremely  high,  and  refused  w 
cany  a  letter  to  my  Lord ;  yet  he  suiya  in  August  followii^ 
he  had  this  discourse. 

Prisoner.  X  have  now  only  one  word  to  say,  what  bu 
passed  between  Mr  Outes  and  Mr  Dangevlield. 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.     Do  it  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr  Solicitor  General.  We  have  some  other  evidence  to 
answer  this. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  We  will  call  two  or  throe  witn««a. 
First,  to  prove  this  last  thing,  that  we  have  been  in  my  Lord'* 
company  later  than  my  Lord  speaks  of. 

Lord  Otief  Justice.     He  says  August. 

Mr  AtU>Tn:y  General.  We  will  prove  after  that,  that  is  the 
time  that  pinches  us. 

Prietmtr.     Lady  Powis  is  in  Court,  will  you  hear  ber  1 
'  Iifly  Powis.     I  never  sent  a  letter  by  Dangeriield  to  any- 

body in  my  life,  I  never  read  a  letter  in  DungerfielJ's  pressDMi; 
I  never  had  him  in  my  company  to  read  a  letter  to  bim. 

Lord  Chief  Jiistiee.  Gentlemen,  Dangerfield  swears  he  car 
ricd  a  letter  from  Lady  Powis  to  LonI  Uastlemaine,  and  tb«n 
was  an  answer  brought  back,  and  that  that  answer  of  Lord 
Cnatlemaine's  was  rend  before  him,  and  (you  will  do  well  to  ajl 
Mrs  Cellier  in  again)  Ludy  I'owis  denies  she  ever  sent  a  lett«r  by 
him  to  Lord  Custlemaine,  or  anybody  else,  in  ber  life  ;  that  she 
ever  communicated  any  letter  to  him.  This  is  apt  evidence, 
it  answei-8  directly  to  what  bo  said  against  Loi'd  Castlemaina^ 

Lord  Chiff  Justice.  Sir  Richard  Barker,  can  you  give  an 
account  of  Gates  1  Wheu  wa»  Oates  in  towiil  What  time 
that  you  know  oft 

Hir    It.    Barker.      We  were    once  upon   thiB    hcfure.      TU< 
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evidence  I  gave,  my'  Lord,  was  this,  that  my  servants  told  me 
that  Mr  Oates  had  been  at  my  house :  before  Whitsuntide  in 
May  1678. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Did  you  see  him  then? 

Sir  R,  Barker,   I  saw  him  about  the  latter  end  of  Juna 

Mr  Attorney  General,  We  have  his  servants  here,  Philip 
Page,  and  Cecily  Mayo. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mrs  Cellier,  was  there  any  letter  sent 
by  Lord  Castlemaine  to  Lady  Po.wis,  that  was  read  before  you 
and  Dangerfield  ? 

Mrs  Cellier,     No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Jtcatice,  Here  are  two  witnesses,  say  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

Prisoner,  There  is  another  thing,  teaching  the  scholars  at 
St  Omers,  that  I  taught  the  scholars  their  lessons. 

Mr  Solicitor  General,  Turner.  What  time  did  you  see 
Mr  Dangerfield  at  Lord  Castlemaine'& 

Turner,     I  cannot  say  just  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     Might  it  be  August? 

Turner,    I  cannot  well  tell,  I  think  it  might  be  about  July? 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,     Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  You  are  not  asked  to  accuse  yourself, 
but  when  you  saw  them  together. 

Turner.     I  was  coming  down  stairs. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,     You  do  not  tell  when  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  Tell  us  whether  you  can  tell  or  no : 
if  you  are  doubtful,  say  you  are  doubtful ;  but  speak  the  truth. 

Turner,     I  cannot  be  positive. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  It  might  be  in  June,  or  July,  or 
August ;  but  you  think  July. 

Turner,     Yes,  Sir. 

Mr  Solicitor  General,  The  sooner  it  is  after  that,  the 
evidence  is  the  better  against  it. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Madam,  I  think  your  Ladyship  says 
you  never  sent  a  letter  by  Dangerfield  ? 

Lady  Powis,     Yes,  Sir. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Nor  ever  received  any  notes  from 
him? 

Lady  Powis,  I  have  received  notes  from  Mrs  Cellier,  in  his 
writing. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  letter  from 
Lord  Castlemaine  ? 

Lady  Powis,     Never,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Attorney  Gensral,  Woodman,  were  you  sent  with  any 
letter  to  Lord  Castlemaine,  or  any  body  ? 
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Woodman.     I  was  scut  with  one  letter,  it  was  Mrs 
lier's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     To  whom  1 

Woodman,  Lord  Costlenisine  ;  from  Mrs  CelUer'a  clanj 

Mr  Attorney  GeneraL    Did  you  ever  receivo  money  of 
Castlemaine  t 

Woodman.     Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     How  much  was  iti 

Woodman,     About  three  j>ounds,  or  thirty  shillings. 

Lord  Chief  Jtutiee.     How  do  you  believe  it  1 

Woodman.     To  the  best  nf  my  thoughts  it  was, 

J/r  Attorney  General.     Woji  it  for  Bangerlield  I 

Woodman.     I  do  not  know  that. 

Lord  Chirf  Justice.     Have  you  any  more  1 

Mr  Solicitor  General.    I  can  prove  Dr  Oatea  was  in  London 
April  1678. 

Lord  C/ivf  Jimtice.     He  does  not  deny  he  might  be  here, 

Prisoner.  I  do  not  dispute  it,  I  bave  only  one  word  more, 
not  of  treason,  but  of  my  reputation  ;  because  this  man  h» 
accused  me,  I  will  give  you  satisfaction,  that  the  boys  who 
came  from  St  Omers  were  not  instructed  and  taught  by  lue. 
If  you  give  me  leave  to  shew  it,  I  have  done. 

Mr  Justice  Sayjrwnd.     He  said  it  was  morally  iuiposaible. 

Prisoner.     Pray,  my  Lords. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond,     It  is  time  lost. 

Lord  Chief  Justice,     I  will  stay  to  observe  to  the  ji 
what   I   have  taken   notes  of,  but  I  should    be  gone. 
Attorney,  do  you  speak  anything! 

Mr  Attorney  General.  We  will  sum  Up  th«  evidence  lot 
the  King,  not  to  offend  your  Lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.     If  you  would  be  short,  Mr  Att 
we  would  not  hinder  yon  of  anything. 

Mr  AttoTTKi/  General.  Lord  Castlemaine  is  here  chi 
with  high  treason.  The  proof  is  by  two  witnesses,  Dr 
and  Mr  Daugerheld.  Oatcs  swears  that  after  the  consult  fot 
killing  the  King  nud  altering  the  government,  Lord  Castlcmiuiie 
being  acquainted  with  it  at  Mr  Fenwick's  chamber,  wished  it 
good  success,  and  that  he  should  come  to  be  revenged.  Dan- 
gerfield  has  proved,  that  being  treated  with  to  kill  the  Ki"^ 
and  having  refused  to  do  it.  Lord  Castlemaine  was  very  angry 
with  him,  and  said,  "  Why  will  not  you  do  that  for  which 
were  taken  out  of  prison  1"  Here  are  two  witnesses.  ~ 
is  said  against  Oates  signi&es  nothing.  As  to  Danj 
there  are  some  ejtceptvons,  which  we  must  confess  to 
he  is  a  witness,  and  such  ouitters  are  to  be  exj 
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proved  by  Buch  witnesaea  ;  for  if  a  man  will  discover  robberies, 
be  must  go  to  such  peraons  as  do  such  tliinga  ;  if  treasons,  it 
must  be  among  tliem  that  have  been  empliwed  in  such  things.    ' 
Though  he  were  a  dishoneat  man  before,  yet  he  may  be  honest    , 
now ;  he  was  never  guilty  of  treason  but  when  he  was  em-   ' 
[tloyed  among  them.     Some  witnesses  are  brouglit  to  encounter   J 
him,  one  is  Lady  Powis,  who,  b<  he  says,  sent  him  with  a  letter   ' 
to  Lord  Castlcmaine ;  she  says  she  never  sent  a  letter  by  him  : 
others  say,  be  would  never  come  to  Lord  Caatlemaine  after  he 
was  angry,  which  was  in  June.     You  hear  Turner  say,  that  in 
Juty  or  August,  ha  thinks  July,  he  saw  Dungerfield  at  Lord 
Castlomaine'it. 

Lord  Chief  Jutiice.     I  would  not  leave  out  anything  of  this    , 
nature,  for  I  would  be  certainly  careful  where  the  King's  life   ] 
lies  at  stake :  I  would  be  sure  to  preserve  my  Sovereign  above    ' 
all  things ;  therefore  no  man  ought  to  thiok  I  should  be  partial 
in  a  cause  wherein  our  religion,  the  life  of  the  King  and  the 
government  is  in  danger.     But  I  must  say  on  the  other  side, 
that  there  should  be  good  competent  proofs  of  these  things 
against  those  accused,  becautte  their  lives,  foi-tuuea,  honour, 
and  alt  are  at  stoke.     So,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  discharge  our 
oonaciences  to  the  best  of  our  understundlngti,  and  deal  up- 
nghtly  on  both  hands. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mr  Attorney,  that  there  are  two 
material  witnesses  to  the  charge  of  this  indictment,  Mr  Oates 
and  Mr  Daugei-field.  Mr  Oatea's  testimony  is  in  two  things, 
the  one  close,  the  other  more  remote.  The  more  remote  is, 
that  he  had  a  letter  to  send  to  Lord  Castlemaine,  which  he 
gave  to  the  provincial  to  send  it,  and  as  he  says,  he  saw  a 
letter  subscribed  "Castlemaine;"  that  afterwards  by  seeing 
bim  write  a  superscription,  he  could  recollect  the  ehai'acter  so 
well,  that  he  believed  that  to  be  his  band  which  he  saw  in 
Spain  among  the  Jesuits  or  the  Fathers,  aa  they  call  them 
there,  to  whom  they  communicated  that  letter ;  wherein  he 
mentioned  the  general  design,  bringing  in  Popeiy,  which  is 
bringing  in  the  Catholic  religion,  as  they  call  it.  That  is  the 
more  remote.  He  says,  lettera  passed  between  them,  wherein 
Djy  Lord  approved  of  some  things,  and  disapproved  of  others, 
rehitiug  to  the  design  j  by  which,  says  Mr  Oatea,  we  meant 
the  whole  matter  and  transaction  of  killing  the  King ;  that 
appears  by  that  letter  he  saw  of  Lord  Ca.'stlemaine's.  for  that 
annexes  to  design  the  advancing  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
first  time  he  saw  him  he  did  not  know  who  he  wna;  and  at 
Wild  House,  he  says,  that  Lord  Castlemaine  dropped  out  some 
words  which  were  suspicious,  as  if  he  understood  something  of 
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this  matter  that  they  had  in  agitAtiim ;  more  pftrticularlj  ht 
Bays,  that  whc-n  he  came  to  Fcuwick's  cliuniber,  tliey  foil  dix- 
courKJng  about  several  things  relating  to  the  cononm,  at  Iwt 
they  fell  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  and  Mid,  they  werr^  gind  to 
see  ihc  Falhei's  so  unnuiuniis  iu  this  matter :  I  aske<l  abont 
what  matter  ?  He  said,  killing  the  King  nnd  bringing  in 
Popery ;  to  which  be  Bays,  my  Lord  miuto  answtT,  "  U« 
wished  them  good  success  in  their  ilesign,  and  that  th^n  he 
should  be  revenged."  This  is  the  substuncD  of  what  Mr  Ontoa 
says;  against  whose  testimony,  I  mual  teli  you,  there  has  been 
but  little.  There  is  but  little  thrown  npoii  Mr  Dates  by  way 
of  disgrace  and  infamy;  for  thiit  verdict  that  the  jury  foUDii 
against  his  evidence  is  not  niuttiriul;  for  then  every  man  miisi 
be  accused  when  the  Jury  does  not  go  according  to  the  t«st{' 
many  he  gives.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  there  is  something 
said  against  him  in  another  purticiiUr,  that  is  his  comiiig  ovpr 
from  St  Omers;  where  he  suys  that  Mr  llilaley  came  over  wilb 
him  in  the  packet  bout,  but  Mr  llilslry  denies  it;  Mr  Oat«e 
would  have  snlved  it,  by  saying  lie  left  him  at  St  Omer& 
is  true,  saya  Mr  Oates,  but  1  overtook  him  afterwards;  ti 
he  says  tu  the  point,  that  he  came  not  with  liim.  Now  1' 
not  to  be  denied  on  the  other  hand,  but  Mr  Ostes  i 
here,  and  Lord  Castlemaine  seems  to  admit  it,  and  I 
H»\)h  enough  Mr  Gates  might  be  lien,  Thia  is  all  I  rt~ 
iber  in  reference  to  Mr  Uat*s.  You  must  weigh  well 
yourselves  how  probable  or  improbabin  wlut  be  bwmd 
But  I  must  tell  the  Jury  th«y  are  to  weigh  the  nature* 
of  people  among  themselves,  as  they  CHrry  probability  or  not, 
or  else  the  confidence  of  a  itwearer  sliall  take  away  any  nion't 
life  whatsoever.  To  what  Mr  OHtes  tuyH  first,  1  undrritanil 
not  how  he  should  be  so  free,  Mr  Uat«ii  bi-iiig  a  etmngrr  lo 
him,  when  he  knew  not  my  Lord,  and  dut»  not  know,  whether 
my  Lord  know  him.  But  he  says,  my  Ixird  must  needs  soe  Um 
Jesmts  trusted  him,  and  that  might  moke  him  more  oonGdent  : 
that  afterwards  going  to  Feawick'n  house,  he  spoke  broader,  in 
plain  Kngliah.  They  were  talking  of  a  design  to  kill  tho  King 
and  bring  iu  the  Catholic  religion  ;  Mr  Oat«s  says,  he  wished 
them  good  sucoess  in  the  design,  and  Unit  thi>n  he  should  h» 
revenged.  How  tar  this  oath  is  to  be  taken  or  not,  I  moiT 
leave  to  your  runsideratiDn. 

The  next  is  Dangerfield ;   if  nothing  infamous  is  proved 

against   Mr  Oatea,    DaugertitOd  is  a  man  of  whom   th 

enough.     You  see  whot  criuiea  thl■n^  oru ;  for  it  is  the  d 

every  judge ;  and  1  cannot  see  how  h«  can  discharge  h 
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Lis  oath  and  place,  if  he  does  not  make  those  jii.st  observations 
to  the  Jury  which  are  done  in  all  t^ses :  that  is  to  say,  when 
men  have  contracted  great  ciinies  upon  themselves,  though  by 
law  they  may  be  witnesses;  yet  it  lias  always  been  obsoi-ved, 
and  their  credit  left  to  be  cousidered  of.  You  see  how 
many  crimes  they  have  produced,  a  matter  of  six  great  enor- 
mous crimes ;  and  by  them  you  will  see  bow  far  you  ought  to 
consider  his  testimony.  Had  Mr  Dangerfield  been  guilty  only 
of  being  concerned  in  the  treason,  and  come  iu  as  a  witness, 
I  should  have  thought  him  a  very  competent  witness,  for  that 
is  Mr  Oates's  case;  bot  they  prove  crimes  of  another  sort  and 
natui'e,  and  whether  the  man  of  a  sudden  becomes  a  saint,  by 
becoming  a  witness,  I  Iciave  to  you  to  consider,  and  how  far 
you  are  satisfied  in  the  main. 

The  nest  thing  is  the  opposition  to  his  testimony.  He  liaa 
Bwom  he  carried  a  letter  from  Lady  Fowis  to  Lord  Ca«tJemaiae, 
and  an  answer  back  from  my  Lord  to  her,  and  that  Lady  Fowia 
read  it  in  the  presence  of  All's  Collier  and  him.  Of  this  I^dy 
I'owia  was  asked  (it  is  tms  they  are  not  upon  their  oaths,  but 
that  is  not  their  fault,  the  law  will  not  allow  it)  and  Lady 
Fowls  affirmed  to  it,  as  much  as  lay  upon  her  to  do,  that  ahe 
never  sent  a  letter  by  Mr  Dangerfield  to  Lord  CastlemaiiiB, 
nor  anybody  else.  And  whereas  he  says  Mrs  Oellier  was  pre- 
sent^ she  says  she  knows  of  no  such  letter,  nor  was  any  read 
in  her  company.  This  is  contradicting  his  evidence,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  otherwise  untouched.  And  whereas  longer- 
field  says,  that  in  August  he  was  with  my  Lord,  and  he  said, 
How  would  not  you  do  thiit  thing  for  which  you  were  brought 
out  of  prison  1  What,  would  you  have  me  kill  the  King  t  Yes, 
says  he,  that  is  it.  And  my  Lord  speaking  very  angrily  and 
very  roughly,  made  him  think  it  time  to  withdraw  out  of  his 
company,  and  never  come  iuto  his  company  more;  and  that  this 
was  tho  time  of  his  anger,  and  no  other  time,  my  Lord  rather 
complimenting  him,  as  lie  would  say,  with  friendly  salutations. 
But  they  produce  witnesses  against  this.  Says  Mrs  Cellier, 
This  day  twelvemonths ;  and  says  the  other,  about  a  week 
after  the  Jesuits  were  executed,  which  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  I  would  have  you  carry  a  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
maine ;  says  he,  I  would  not  do  that,  I  would  go  a.  hundred 
miles  upon  another  errand,  but  I  would  not  go  to  him.  Another 
witness  says,  My  Lord  was  mighty  angry  with  him,  and  told 
him  the  cause,  because  he  went  iu  his  name  to  tho  Lords  in 
the  Tower,  First,  this  contradicts  what  he  said,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  anger  before.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  my  Lord  should  be  angry  with  him  so  much,  that 
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my  Lord  should  be  very  angi*y  with  bim  for  going  in  his  name 
to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  for  his  refusing  to  kill  the  King; 
when  he  said,  Why  did  you  not  do  that  you  came  out  of 
prison  for  ?  What,  my  Lord,  to  kill  the  King  f  Yes,  that. 
This  is  an  argument  in  opposition  to  his  testimony. 

The  next  is  a  consideration  for  his  testimony.  Tamer  says 
in  answer  to  that,  in  July  he  takes  it,  but  cannot  charge  him- 
self whether  June  or  July  or  August,  but  he  himself  thinks 
July,  he  saw  him  at  Lord  Castlemaine*s  house.  And  the 
King's  Counsel  would  gather  from  that,  there  could  not  be 
such  an  unwillingness  to  go  before  that  time,  it  being  afler  the 
time  they  speak  of  that  this  man  saw  him  there.  Whether  or 
no  it  was  in  June  or  July  or  August  is  something  unoertain. 
So  that  I  have  repeated,  as  near  as  I  can,  all  that  is  substantial 
on  either  part ;  and  I  have,  according  to  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing, dealt  fairly  on  both  sides,  and  observed  to  you  what 
has  been  sworn  against  my  Lord,  and  what  has  been  said  in 
contradiction  to  what  they  swear,  and  what  appears  upon  record, 
as  to  Dangerfield. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  Oates*8  testi- 
mony and  Dangerfield's ;  for  you  may  believe  one,  when  per- 
chance you  may  not  believe  another.  There  are  not  -those 
things  cast  upon  Oates  that  are  upon  Dangerfield.  I  most 
tell  you,  though  they  have  produced  two,  if  you  believe  but 
one,  I  think  (if  so  be  my  brethren's  opinions  be  otherwise, 
I  would  be  very  willingly  contradicted  in  this  matter)  if 
two  witnesses  are  produced,  both  speaking  materially  to  the 
thing,  the  one  is  believed  and  the  other  not;  whether  upon 
these  two  witnesses  the  Jury  can  find  a  person  guilty,  or  nol 
I  am  of  opinion,  it  is  but  one  witness,  if  you  do  not  believe 
one;  and  I  am  sure  one  is  not  sufficient  to  find  one  guilty : 
and  therefore  if  so  be  you  are  of  another  opinion,  let  us  deal 
flGdrly  and  aboveboard,  that  it  may  appear  we  deal  rightly 
between  the  King  and  his  subjects,  and  so  preserve  men  thai 
are  accused  and  not  guilty. 

Mr  Justice  Jones.  I  think  in  the  first  place,  my  Lord  has 
very  faithfully  delivered  the  evidence;  and  I  think  it  neces- 
sary, in  a  case  of  treason,  that  there  must  be  two  witnesses 
believed  by  the  jury. 

Mr  Justice  Raymond.  I  never  heard  any  man  question  it. 
If  the  law  says  there  must  be  two  witnesses  produced,  it  saya 
they  must  be  both  believed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.    Now  you  have  our  sense  of  it. 

The  Jury  found  Lord  Castlemaine  not  guilty. 

Oates  swore  positively  to  Lord  Oastlemaine's  guilt.    What 
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told  against  him  here  as  it  told  against  him  before  wom  that  in 
hiB  first  discovery  he  did  not  mention  Lord  CuHtlemaine,  but 
after  Dangerfield  made  hia  discovery  then  Outes  mode  hia 
more  ample.  Scrogga'  behaviour  to  Oates  on  tbis  trial  voa 
very  different  to  what  it  had  previously  been;  he  now  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  shewing  up  all  hia  weak  points.  Tlie 
question  of  law  as  to  the  adnuEsibility  of  Sajigerlield's  evi- 
dence is  one  of  the  few  questions  that  Counsel  were  allowed 
to  argue  for  the  prisoner  and  the  question  as  to  hia  com- 
petency seems  doubtful.  Scroggs  put  it  fairly  to  the  Jury 
that  although  in  law  a  competent  witness  hia  credibility  was 
matter  for  them  alone  and  his  convictions  were  to  he  taken  into 
account.  An  important  rule  ia  laid  down  by  Scrogga  that  if 
two  witnesses  are  called  to  apeak  of  treason  and  thejury  believe 
one  and  not  the  other  they  cannot  legally  convict,  as  then  the 
person  would  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness.  It 
ia  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  any  jury  eould  have  believed 
Dangeriiold,  or  that  any  other  result  than  Lord  Caatlemoine'a 
acquittal  could  have  been  ex|)ect«<l. 

Luttrell  gives  the  following  account  of  Lord  Caatlemaine'a 

"June  23rd  Roger  Palmer  Esq.  Earl  of  Castlemaine  was 
brought  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  King's  Benoh  Bar, 
and  there  tried  on  an  indictment  of  high  treason  in  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  King,  &c  The  chief  witnesses  against  him 
were  Dr  Gates  and  Mr  Dangerfield  who  both  spoke  very  fully, 
but  his  Lordship  proving  Mr  Dangerfield  to  have  been  a  very 
infamous  person  whereby  the  jury  thought  not  fit  to  credit  his 
testimony,  so  that  there  being  but  one  creditable  witness  when 
the  law  requires  two  in  cases  of  treason,  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  whereupon  his  Lordship  was  dis- 
charged'." 

The  acquittal  of  Lord  Castlemaine  yran  another  blow  to  the 
plot.  It  was  now  clear  that  unless  some  fi-esh  discovery  could 
be  made  and  some  fresh  credible  witness  secured  the  plot  was 
over.  To  rally  the  people  against  the  Catholics  Shaftesbury  and 
his  fi-i<>nds  hit  upon  the  plan  of  indicting  the  Duke  of  York  as 
a  jwpiah  i-ecusant.  This  bold  stroke  was  frustrated  by  the 
judges  discharging  the  grand  jury.  This  formed  one  of  the 
charges  afterwards  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  judges,  and  for  which  Scrogga  was  impeached.  Luttrell 
gives  this  account  of  it'. 

"June  26.     The  grand  jury  returned  for  the  hundred  of 
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Oswalston  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  had  under  their  con- 
sideration a  presentment  by  several  persons  of  quality  of  the 
Duke  of  York  for  being  a  papist,  which  the  Court  haviog 
information  of  did  then  arbitrarily  and  contrary  to  law  di^ 
charge  the  said  grand  jury  before  the  last  day  of  the  term, 
and  without  any  presentment  made,  though  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  who  then  attended  the  Grand  Jury,  told  the  Court  he 
had  several  presentments  which  wanted  nothing  but  matter 
of  form  and  which  would  be  ready  before  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  being  the  day  of  the  usual  discharge  of  the  grand  juries." 

The  following  account  of  the  plans  of  Shaftesbury  and  his 
friends  shew  how  determined  they  were  to  prosecute  the  Duke. 

"1680,  June  30tb.  On  Saturday  10,  Lords  Huntingdon, 
Gray,  North,  &c.  and  10  Commoners  (Thomas  Wharton, 
Thomas  Phinn,  Sir  Scrope  How,  Lord  Cavendish,  Lord  Russell, 
&c.)  met  at  the  Court  of  Requests  and  designed  at  the  Kingfs 
Bench  Bar  to  give  in  an  information  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Middlesex  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  Papist,  and  some  sa? 
they  designed  to  accuse  him  as  a  traitor  for  being  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  an  old  Statute,  and  they  went  to 
Jones  about  this  or  some  other  point  who  told  them  that  it  was 
not  law.  But  the  Judges  having  some  private  notice  of  the 
design  called  the  grand  jury  and  dismissed  them  for  this  term. 
They  told  the  Judge  that  many  weighty  matters  lay  before 
them  but  the  Judge  would  not  believe  them  bat  discharged 
them\" 

"1680,  July  1st.  Yesterday  Shaftesbury  and  the  rest,  to 
whom  were  added  Sir  John  Cope,  and  Sir  Roland  Winn  and 
others  went  again  to  Westminster  with  this  information,  bat 
the  grand  jury  were  dismissed  ere  they  came  by  an  hour,  which 
makes  some  people  think  there  is  a  false  brother  among  them. 
It  is  said  Shaftesbury  told  the  Judges  they  did  not  according  to 
law  to  dismiss  the  grand  jury  as  they  did,  and  that  Raymond 
stood  up  and  answered  he  thought  he  understood  law  as  well 
as  his  Lordship.'' 

"  1680,  July  5.  I  hear  this  day  the  Duke  will  be  presented 
at  the  Sessions  at  Hicks  HaU  or  the  Old  Bailey  by  the  asso- 
ciated noblemen  and  gentry." 

"  1 680,  July  8.  The  associated  Lords  and  Gentlemen  did  not 
on  Monday  present  the  Duke  to  the  grand  jury  because  they 
had  no  confidence  in  that  Inquest,  there  being  several  of  ^e 
officers,  3  or  4  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  rest  of  their  opinion." 

The  scheme  for  indicting  the  Duke  of  York  having  thus 
failed,  both  parties  turned  their  attention  to  the  nomination  of 
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the  Sheriffs  for  London  anil  Middlesex,  as  the  juries  both  grand 
and  petit  were  summoned  by  those  Sheriffs.  After  grout  excite- 
ment the  opposition  candidates  Bethel)  ood  Cornish  were  re- 
turned, a  result  which  led  more  than  anything  else  to  the  eub- 
Boqaent  proceedings  against  the  city. 

Popular  opinion  was  still  on  the  aide  of  the  Plot  One 
Radley  who  had  been  convicted  at  the  Esses  Assizes  for  saying 
Scrogga  had  secured  money  for  Wakeman's  acquittal,  wus 
sentenced  to  stand  at  Westminster  with  a  paper  in  his  hand 
declaring  his  offence  and  to  be  fined  i200. 

"  Henry  Cave  the  author  of  the  Weekly  Packet  of  AdWce 
from  Rome  which  containing  a  libel  on  Scroggs  for  Wakeman's 
case  was  tried  at  the  Guildhall  by  Scroggs  himself  and  etn- 
victed." 

Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  convictions  several  of 
the  prisoners  charged  with  the  plot  were  releaeed.  Sir  John 
Gage,  Mr  Roper,  Mr  Howard  and  Mr  Heveningham  were 
discharged  for  non -prosecution '. 

The  Court  determined  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  York- 
ahire  plotters.  Mr  Justice  Dolhen  again  went  the  Northern 
Circuit  with  Mr  Baroa  Atkyns.  At  the  York  Assizes  Lady 
Tempest,  Sir  Thomas  (JHscoigue's  daughter,  was  tried  and 
acquitted.  The  next  day  Thwing  the  priest  and  Mary  Freaaicks 
were  again  placed  on  their  trial.  After  various  challenges  a  jury 
was  sworn  and  the  case  having  been  opened  by  the  Coonsel 
for  the  Crown,  Bolron  was  calleil.  He  said,  "in  the  year  1674 
I  came  to  live  with  Sir  Thonioa  (jascoigne,  as  stewui-d  of  his 
coal-pits;  in  1<)75  I  turned  Papist.  About  January,  1076,  Mr 
Thwing,  Father  Rushton,  and  several  others  camo  to  my  house 
at  Shippou,  and  examined  me  how  I  stood  aDected  to  the 
Roman  Ciitholic  religion,  whether  I  was  resolved  to  venture 
my  life  and  estate  in  it,  if  there  were  occasion ;  I  agreed,  and 
resolved  to  obey  my  Ghostly  Father  in  all  things." 

Mr  Justice  Solben  taking  notice  of  a  gentleman  near  the 
prisoners,  demanded,  "  What  is  that  gentleman  t  We  are  all 
beset ;  he  was  one  of  the  jury  yestei'day."  He  being  removed, 
Bolron  proceeded. 

Bolron.  Father  Rushton  ray  confessor  gave  me  the  oath 
of  secrecy  ;  in  the  year  16T7,  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Sir  Miles 
Staploton,  Mr  Thwing,  and  several  other  persons,  met  at 
Barmbow-Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne'a  house ;  and  agreed, 
that  in  Lopes  the  plot  of  killwg  the  King  would  take  effect, 
they  would  erect  a  nunnery  at  Dolebank  ;  but  the  I'eal  in- 
tontiun  was  to  have  it  at  Hewortb,  within  a,  mile  of  York, 
'  Lullrell,  Vol.  i.  p.  BO. 
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after  the  King  was  killed ;  to  avoid  suspicion,  Lady  Tempest 
told  them  she  would  let  them  have  Broughton  for  the  present 

It  was  there  agreed,  that  the  King  should  be  killed: 
Mr  Thwing  said,  that  if  they  missed  this  opportunity,  they 
should  never  have  the  like  again,  and  the  effecting  of  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  Church  of  Home. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.     Repeat  the  words. 

Bolron.  If  we  miss  this  opportunity  of  killing  the  King, 
we  shall  never  have  the  like  again ;  Mr  Thwing  was  to  be  the 
confessor  of  the  nunnery  for  the  present. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyiis,     Where  were  these  words  spoken  % 

Mr  Bolron.     In  the  old  dining  room. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     Who  were  present  \ 

Mr  Bolron.  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne, 
Lady  Tempest,  Mr  Thwing,  Mr  Rushton,  and  some  others. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Was  it  agreed  that  the  King  should 
be  killed  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     It  was,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyna.  Consider  seriously,  you  speak  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  of  a  great  assembly  ;  and  that  a  person'tf 
life  is  at  stake  :  tell  it  again,  what  were  the  words  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  The  King  should  be  killed,  that  it  was  for 
the  good  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  I  paid  £10  to  Mr  Rushton 
in  Mr  Th  wing's  presence,  towardis  killing  the  King,  I  saw  t 
list  in  Mr  Rush  ton's  and  Mr  Th  wing's  hands,  of  the  names 
of  several  that  engaged  for  promoting  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  which  was  to  be  by  killing  the  King. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.  Was  it  a  list  of  those  that  were  to  kill 
the  King  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  The  list  I  saw  was  of  money  raised  to  kill  the 
King. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.     What  was  the  title  of  that  list  1 

Mr  Bolron,  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  actors  and  contvi* 
butors,  engaged  in  the  design  of  promoting  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  ahto  of  establishing  a  nunnery ;  which  was  raising 
money  for  the  King.  And  besides  the  £10  I  paid  towards  it, 
I  paid  £5  to  have  my  soul  prayed  for.  Thwing  told  me  after- 
wards at  my  house,  that  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Derby- 
shire, £30,000  was  raised  for  the  killing  of  the  King;  and  that 
the  list  was  sent  beyond  sea. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.    What  can  yon  say  against  the  womani 

Mr  Bolron,    Mrs  Pressicks  told  me,  that  in  1678^  after  the 

plot  was  discovered,  being  in  London,  she  heard  a  woman  07 

after  her,  "Stop  the  Papist,  stop  the  plotter;"  she  got  away, 

I  and  afterwards  durst  not  appear  publicly  in  London.     I  had 
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discourae  with  her  at  my  house  about  the  plot ;  eho  told  me, 
that  Father  Harcourt  wiia  her  confeasor,  and  first  engaged  her 
in  it;  that  Pickering  told  her,  that  he  was  to  have  killed  the 
King,  sho  aaid  ehe  was  sorry  he  did  not  do  it;  that  Oates  and 
Bedloe  were  two  rogues,  and  the  plot  had  not  been  discovered 
but  for  them,  who  were  the  cause  of  so  much  mishief.  She 
further  told  mo,  that  the  gun  wherewith  he  was  to  have  killed 
the  King,  was  found  with  Pickering,  she  believed  that  was 
the  cause  of  his  losing  his  life:  she  said,  the  King  was  an  ass 
and  not  fit  to  govern;  that  what  money  the  Porliament  gave 
him  he  spent  upon  whores  and  concubines. 

Thwing.     Who  was  at  jour  house  when  I  was  there? 

Mr  Hulron.     Fathej  Rushton. 

Thwinff.     How  often  was  I  there  I 

ifr  Bolron.     Several  times,  I  know  not  how  often. 

Thwing.     When  was  it  you  accused  me  first  of  the  plot ) 

'ifr  Bolrtm.     When  I  went  to  the  Council  I  accused  him, 

Thoing.     He  did  not  accuse  me  for  several  months. 

Sir  Tliomaa  Stringer.     Mr  Mowbray. 

Mr  Moiobrat/.  At  an  assembly  of  divers  prieats  at  Barm- 
bow-Hall,  amongst  the  rest  were  Father  Kushton  and  Mr 
Thwing;  they  determined  to  kill  the  King.  This  was  near 
UicbaelmRs  1G76;  they  declared  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but 
meritorioua  to  do  it:  that  London  and  York  were  to  be  fired; 
that  force  was  to  be  used  against  the  King,  and  all  other 
heretics  that  should  oppose  the  advancement  of  their  religion: 
Thwing  and  Bushton  declared,  tha  King  was  sol  heretic,  and 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  had  not  kept  his  promiaa 
with  the  Jesuits  to  biing  in  their  religion,  and  therefore  de- 
served to  be  killed,  and  it  was  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious 
to  do  so. 

ji/r  Helmood.     Was  there  not  a  list  t 

ifr  Mowbray.  Yea,  a  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  dengn  of 
killing  the  King,  ajid  promofing  the  Catholic  religion:  it 
was  declared  the  King  should  bo  killed,  liecause  he  had  not 
'  kept  his  pivraise  to  the  Jesuits  when  he  was  beyond  sea. 

Mr  Justice  Dolbm.     Did  the  prisoner  declare  it) 

Mr  Mowbray.     Thwing  declared  it,  Rushton  managed  it 

Thwing.     Who  was  there  t 

Mr  Moicbray.  It  was  at  Father  Bushton's  chamber  I  saw 
you,  there  was  another  Thwing  there,  and  Addison  a  priest 

Thwing.  I  went  once  or  twice  a  year  to  Sir  Thomas  Gas- 
coigne'a,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  wait  on  him;  I  might  do 
it  without  offence,  he  being  my  uncle. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     The  offence  ia  plotting. 
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Sir  Thonias  Stringer.     Mr  Thwing,  do  you  know  Rushtont 

Thwing,     Yes;  but  I  had  no  great  acquaintance  with  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  How  came  you  to  be  intrusted  in  so 
great  a  business  ? 

Mr  Mowbray,  I  assisted  Father  Rushton  at  the  altar  at 
mass;  and  so  came  into  great  favour  with  him,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  be  in  his  chamber  when  the  priesits  were  in  private 
with  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.     Did  you  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  t 

Mr  Mowbray.     Yes,  from  Father  Rushton. 

Thunng.     How  long  since  you  changed  your  religion  ? 

Mr  Mowbray,     After  the  plot  broke  out. 

Thunng.     Who  were  you  examined  before  iirsti 

Mr  Mowbray.     Mr  Lowther,  and  Mr  TindaL 

Mr  Jzistice  Dolben.     Did  you  at  first  accuse  him  ? 

Mr*  Mowbray.  I  only  charged  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Mr 
Gascoigne,  Lady  Tempest,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  and  Father 
Rushton  first;  in  my  second  deposition  I  accused  Mr  Thwing, 
and  that  was  before  Justice  Warcup. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.     Did  Thwing  abscond  at  first  ? 

Mr  Mowbray.  He  was  apprehended  at  the  same  time  u 
Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  at  his  house. 

^     Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Mrs  BolroD,  what  do  you  know  of 
Pressicks  1 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.  She  said  she  knew  of  the  plot^  and  that 
Pickeiing  was  to  have  killed  the  King. 

Mr  BonitJien.     Do  you  mean  shoot  the  King  ? 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.     Yes,  I  do. 

Mr  Justice  DoWen,     Where  did  she  tell  you  this  1 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.  At  Shippon,  she  said  she  was  very  sony 
Pickering  did  not  do  it,  and  that  he  had  done  it  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Gates  and  Bedloe. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Was  this  the  same  time  Bolron  speab 
of? 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.  Yes;  she  said,  there  would  never  be  quiet 
in  England  until  the  Roman  Catholics  had  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  there  was  not  a  Protestant  left  in  England :  the  King  spent 
his  money  amongst  his  concubines,  and  his  other  women,  so 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  King,  and  she  hoped  an  army 
of  Catholics  would  be  raised  to  set  up  Popery. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  That  is  indeed  the  principle  of  the 
Papists,  and  according  to  it;  within  forty  years  past  they  mat- 
dered  200,000  innocent  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Did  she  say  it 
often  ? 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.     Several  times,  more  than  once  or  twice. 
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Mrs  Bolronjun,  I  heard  her  say,  there  was  a  conspiracy 
about  altering  the  Government,  and  est%|i)lishing  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Where  heard  you  this  % 

Mrs  Bolronjun,     In  my  husband's  house. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns,  What  were  her  hopes  in  the  con- 
spiracy) 

Mrs  Bolronjun.     My  Lord,  I  cannot  telL 

Mrs  Pressicks.     Mr  Bolron,  when  had  we  this  discourse  ? 
'     Mr  Bolron,     Several  times;  about  Candlemas  1678,  and 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  several  times  after  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, we  discoursed  it  at  the  porch  of  my  house. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Who  was  present  ? 

Mr  Bolron.     My  grandmother. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Where  was  it,  old  woman,  that  you 
heard  these  words  ? 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.     At  Shippon,  in  the  hall-porch. 

Mrs  Pressicks.     Had  we  any  discourse  about  Sir  Thomas  7 

Mrs  Bolron  sen.     None. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  John  Hutchinson,  do  you  know  any 
thing  concerning  Mrs  Pressicks  1 

Hutchinson.  I  came  to  Mr  Bolron's  house,  Mrs  Pres- 
sicks asked  me  what  news  in  our  country,  and  what  became 
of  the  Papists  ?  I  told  her  some  had  given  bond,  some  were 
gone  to  prison :  she  said,  we  shall  never  be  at  peace  until  we 
are  all  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion;  for  the  King  is  an 
heretic,  and  spends  more  money  upon  his  whores  than  upon 
his  Queen,  we  shall  never  be  at  quiet  until  the  Duke  of  York 
is  King. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  What  say  you  to  this  ?  You  have  seen 
him? 

Mrs  Pressicks.     I  never  saw  him  but  twice  there. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Where  was  she  when  she  said  thisl 

Hutchinson.  She  first  talked  with  me  in  the  kitchen,  and 
at  the  hall  door,  as  she  was  going  into  the  parlour. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Mr  Bolron,  when  came  she  to  your 
house  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  About  Christmas,  and  stayed  about  six  months. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Six  months  in  your  house  1  Then 
you  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  her. 

Mr  Bolron.     Yes,  my  Lord.  . 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Did  you  charge  Mr  Thwing  before  the 
justice? 

Mr  Bolron.  1  gave  Justice  Tindal  only  a  short  note,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  promised  me  £1000  to  kill  the  King : 
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what  I  had  to  say  against  Thwing,  I  gave  to  the  King  and 
Council.  ^ 

Thwing,  This  is  malice  to  Sir  Thomas  Gasooigne's  faoiilj, 
to  which  I  am  related,  it  is  out  of  revenge. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     It  was  a  family  quarrel  ? 

Thwing.     This  I  can  prove  by  several  witnesses. 

Mr  JtLstice  Dolben.  Call  your  witnesses.  Mr  Babington, 
why  do  not  you  appear,  we  know  well  enough  that  you  are 
solicitor  in  the  cause  1  Nathaniel  Wilson,  what  have  you  to 
say? 

Wilson,  I  went  to  Bolron  to  look  on  a  cow  that  he  bad 
agisted  for  his  couain  Bargues,  and  desired  to  have  the  cow 
away,  but  he  would  not  let  me  have  her  without  paying  for 
her  gist ;  so  I  tendered  him  his  money,  we  went  to  talk  in  the 
house,  Bolron  sent  for  a  groat's-worth  of  ale,  and  asked  me  if 

I  could  tell  anything  of  Father  Rushton,  I  told  him  I  could 
not ;  he  bid  me  keep  his  secrets,  and  he  wpuld  give  me  more 
than  I  could  addle  (tliat  is,  earn)  in  seven  years :  he  said,  nnles 
he  could  shed  the  blood  of  some  of  them,  he  should  get  nothing. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben^,     When  was  this  ? 

Wilson,     About  next  Michaelmas  twelvemonth. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  This  is  quite  other  than  you  told 
yesterday  *. 

Mr  Lowther.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr  Bolron  named 
Mr  Thwing  to  me  when  he  was  before  me. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  When  did  he  come  to  make  the  dia- 
covery  to  you  1 

Mr  Lowther.  The  24th  or  25th  of  June  1679,  he  told  me 
he  had  some  secrets  to  impart  to  me :  and  he  began  to  tell 
me  a  story  of  the  Jesuits  and  priests,  what  they  designed 
against  the  Government,  because  the  King  did  not  keep  ha 
word  with  them  when  he  was  beyond  sea :  I  called  for  oi? 
man  and  a  Bible  to  take  his  examination,  and  said.  Be  veir 
carcifiil  what  you  do,  for  here  your  own  concern  is  at  stake, 
as  well  as  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  gentlemen  you  speak 
against ;  upon  that  he  began  to  be  very  fearful  and  timorooa^ 
and  looked  pale :  whereupon  I  asked  him,  what  that  fear  wn 
fori  It  is,  said  he,  because  I  have  concealed  it  so  long;  if 
that  were  upon  you,  it  may  be  you  would  be  as  fearful  as  I 
am.  I  was  going  to  take  his  information,  and  he  said,  I  ha^e 
done  it  before  to  Mr  Tindal.     Why  came  you  to  me  then,  said 

I I  He  said,  Mr  Tindal  desired  it :  well,  said  I,  Mr  Tindal 
and  I  are  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  we  will  do  it  jointly. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Did  he  say  he  told  you  all  he  knewf 
^  Wilson  had  been  a  witness  in  Lady  Tempest's 
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Mr  Lowther,  He  did  not  name  Thwing,  but  said  he  would 
recollect  more,  and  would  go  to  London  and  give  it  in  to  jibe 
King  and  Council :  I  said,  Why  may  not  we  take  it  here  as 
well  as  trouble  them  in  London  1 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  It  may  be  he  thought  it  better  to  do 
it  there. 

Mrs  Pressicks,     He  did  not  accuse  me  before  Mr  Lowther. 

Mr  Bolron,     I  did,  and  had  a  warrant  to  take  her. 

Mr  Lowther,  She  was  taken  the  same  day  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoigne  was  taken. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Obadiah  Moor,  tell  your  knowledge 
in  this  business. 

Moor,  Mr  Bolron  said.  Sir  Thomas  Grascoigne  was  not 
coiicemed  in  the  plot,  nor  none  of  his  family;  he  believed 
there  was  no  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     When  was  this  ? 

Moor.     About  Candlemas  twelvemonths. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  He  was  then  a  Papist :  did  he  tell 
you  otherwise  afterwards? 

Moor.  In  August  atter  he  told  me  he  had  equivocated  with 
me  in  what  he  said  before,  there  was  a  real  plot ;  and  if  he 
had  sworn  a  thousand  lies,  he  cuuld  have  been  forgiven  them. 

Thompson.  Mr  Bolron  was  servant  to  Sir  Thomas  Gas- 
coigne, being  in  his  debt  Sir  Thomas  arrested  him,  he  agreed 
with  Sir  Thomas  to  give  him  £60  and  got  me  to  be  bound 
with  him :  when  the  plot  came  out,  I  thought  Bolron  being 
his  servant,  might  know  whether  Sir  Thomas  had  any  hand 
in  it ;  if  so,  we  were  in  no  danger  of  being  sued ;  I  enquii'ed 
of  Bolron,  he  said,  Sir  Thomas  was  as  sinless  of  it  as  the 
child  unborn :  on  Holy-^hureday  I  went  to  him,  and  got  him 
outside  Sir  Thomas's,  he  told  me,  if  he  sued  hinx  he  would  do 
him  a  greater  mischief:  I  pleaded  earnestly  with  Sir  Thomas 
not  to  sue,  he  said  he  would  have  his  money,  but  would  stay 
a  fortnight,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  give  three  weeks  time, 
that  Bolron  might  sell  his  house  at  Newcastle,  and  in  that  time 
he  went  to  London  and  accused  him  of  treason :  as  to  Mrs 
Pressicks,  I  asked  his  grandmother  what  she  oould  say  against 
her,  she  said,  "Alas,  alas,  I  can  say  nothing  to  it,"  but  Bolron 
said  she  must  say  so  and  so  about  Sir  Edmundbury  Crodfrey, 
and  that  the  King  was  an  whoremaster,  and  such  things. 

Zachary  Thorpe.  I  met  Mr  Bolron  in  Long  Acre  before 
last  assizes,  and  asked  him  concerning  Sir  Thomas  Grasooigney 
he  said  he  was  cleared,  but  God  damn  the  jury  they  were 
rogues.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  read  Harris's  intelligence  of 
that  day,  I  told  him  yes ;  he  then  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his 
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wife's  name  in  it  ?  He  then  told  me,  that  he  was  going  to  the 
assizes  at  York  against  Lady  Tempest,  and  said,  I  will  nun 
them,  if  one  thing  will  not  do  it,  another  shalL 

Mr  Jttstice  Dolhen,     What  are  you  ? 

Thorpe,  I  live  at  the  White  Hart  in  Charterhouse  Lane, 
with  the  man  of  the  house  ;  I  married  his  daughter. 

Mr  Jvstice  Dolhen.  And  draw  pots  of  ale,  that  is  your 
trade ;  how  comes  Bolron  to  talk  to  you,  is  he  so  mad  a  fellow 
to  talk  to  every  one,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  accuse  himsdf 
to  you ;  your  father-in-law  is  a  poor  alehouse  keeper  1 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.     Are  not  you  a  papist  1 

Thorpe.     No,  a  protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr  Justice  Dotbeiu  Have  you  ever  been  in  Newgate  t 
Your  lane  is  full  of  such  people,  and  your  house  suspected.    . 

Thorpe.     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     Come,  have  you  done  1 

Thorpe.  Bolron  came  to  my  lodgings  at  the  Plough  before 
last  assizes,  and  told  me,  if  I  would  swear  Peter  Shipton  knew 
no  harm  by  him,  he  would  do  anything  for  me. 

Mr  Jtistice  Dolhen.  This  is  a  fable,  for  Bolron  bound 
Shipton  over  at  the  sessions  before  the  last  assizes. 

Bolron.     Yes,  for  scandalous  words  against  his  majesty. 

Thorpe.  He  asked  me  what  Shipton  was,  I  answered,  an 
honest  man  for  ought  I  know:  I  have  taken  his  own  bond, 
said  Bolron,  but  I  will  have  him  from  court  to  court,  I  will 
teach  him  to  meddle  with  me. 

Mr  Jtistice  Dolhen.     How  came  he  to  speak  to  thee  ? 

Thorpe.     I  know  not  why,  but  it  was  his  discourse  to  me. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyna,  What  acquaintance  was  betwe^ 
you  ?  . 

Thorpe.     I  have  seen  him  several  times  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.  You  live  in  Charterhouse  Lane,  how 
came  you  together  in  Long  Acre  1 

Thorpe.     I  met  him  accidentally  in  the  street. 

Mr  JtLstice  Dolhen.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  he  should  meet 
one  in  the  street  with  whom  he  had  very  small  acquaint- 
ance, and  discover  such  things. 

William  Hardwick.  I  was  to  carry  Mrs  Pressicks  before 
Justice  Lowther,  Bolron's  wife  said  she  was  sorry  for  it,  for 
she  believed  her  to  be  an  honest  woman,  and  had  been  a  good 
neighbour  amongst  them. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyna.     Who  was  sorry  ? 

Hardwick.     Mrs  Bolron. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyna.     What  did  Bolron  himself  say  1 

Hardwick.     He  said  nothing  to  me. 
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Mr  Justice  Dolben  tHking  notice  of  Thwing*8  speaking  to 
Mr  Hobart,  demanded  what  he  said. 

Hobart,  My  Lord,  he  asked  me,  "whether  Bolron  did  not 
say  that  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  offered  Him  £1000,  I  only  said 
he  swore  it  at  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's  trial. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  How  does  it  appear  what  he  swore 
there? 

Bol/ron.     I  acquainted  Mr  Lowther  and  Mr  Tindal  with  it. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Maiy  Walker,  what  do  you  say  ] 

Mary  Walker.  Bolron  came  after  Mr  Thwing  was  taken 
prisoner,  to  my  mistress  Mrs  Lassell;  and  asked  if  I  knew 
Mr  Thwing  to  be  a  prieat.  I  told  him,  no ;  he  told  me  if  I 
would  swear  he  was  a  priest,  he  would  give  me  XIO  for  he 
would  be  revenged  for  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne*s  case;  for  he 
was  near  kin  to  him  ;  he  proffered  me  £10. 

Bolron.     Where  were  you,  you  were  not  here  yesterday  1 

Mary  Walker.     I  was  in  the  court  yesterday. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Where  spoke  he  this  1 

Mary  Walker.     At  Mrs  I-Asseirs. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  My  Lord,  he  was  searching  for 
priests  at  that  house,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  endeavour 
at  that  time  to  suborn  Th wing's  sister's  servant. 

Mr  Baron  A  tkyns.   Is  Mrs  Lassell  of  kin  to  Mr  Thwing  ? 

Walker.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Who  can  believe  he  would  come  to 
Thwing's  sister's  house,  to  suborn  her  servant  to  be  a  witness 
against  Mr  Th wiug  ? 

Walker.     1  have  witness  of  it,  both  a  man  and  a  woman. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Where  are  they  ? 

Walker.     In  town. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  That  makes  it  more  improbable  that 
he  would  offer  you  £10  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  to 
swear  Mr  Thwing  was  a  priest. 

Sir  TKomas  Stringer.     Are  you  a  papist  or  no  ? 

Walker.     Yes,  I  am  a  Catholic. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  Since  it  must  be  probable,  that  ho 
would  ask  you  such  a  thing,  and  knew  you  to  be  a  papist;  is 
Thwing  a  priest  or  no  ? 

Wcdker,     No,  marry  is  he  not. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.     Have  you  not  heard  him  say  mass? 

Walker.     No,  if  I  were  to  die. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Indeed  you  are  an  excellent  witnesa 

Mr  Legetf  one  of  the  King's  messengers,  produced  as  a 
witness  by  the  piisoners.  In  August  last,  Bolron  told  me  he 
would  call  his  grandmother  and  examine  her  before  me,  he 
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asked  her,  if  she  did  not  say  she  knew  such  and  such  things? 
she  said  she  could  not  tell^  but  if  she  did,  it  was  true. 

Mr  Baron  Alki/na.     What  was  it  he  asked  her  ? 

Leget,  About  Harcourt,  and  I  know  not  what;  I  took 
little  notice  of  it,  it  seemed  to  be  so  idle,  I  went  away: 
meeting  me  afterwards,  he  said,  you  thought  my  gTaudmother 
knew  nothing,  but  when  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  was  tried,  they 
said  they  never  heard  one  swear  a  thing  more  plainly. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Leget,  did  not  you  desire  money  yes- 
terday of  the  Clerk  of  the  Assizes  as  a  witness  for  the  King  f 

Leget     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     Did  you  so  ?     You  are  a  fine  fellow. 

William  Bacchus,  I  served  a  warrant  upon  Mrs  Bolron 
to  go  before  Mr  Lowther;  B.»lron's  wife  and  graudiuotber 
said,  they  could  say  nothing  against  Sir  Thomas,  nor  any  of  the 
family. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  They  say  nothing  against  them  now, 
but  what  did  she  say  against  Mrs  Pressicks  ? 

Bacchus,  She  said  that  ^lary  Pressicks  would  say  that  the 
King  was  a  whoi-emaster,  and  maintained  his  whores  better 
than  he  did  the  Queen. 

Cuthbert  Uainsworth,  Eolron  swore  revenge  against  Lady 
Tempest,  for  prosecuting  a  suit  against  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  What  is  that  to  the  matter  in  hand: 
do  you  know  if  he  swore  revenge  against  the  prisoners  ? 

Uamsworth,     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Baron  Atkt^ns  (to  i fie  prisoners).  What  have  you  more 
to  say  1 

Tkwing,  He  says,  I  was  at  Barmbow-Hall,  1G77,  I  have 
witnesses  to  prove  otherwise. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.     Call  them. 

George  Twisley,  groom  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne.  Thwing 
was  never  at  our  house  above  a  night  or  two  in  the  year. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     But  was  he  there  in  1677  1 

Twisley,     About  a  year  or  two  since,  I  saw  him  there. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.    But  how  often  in  a  twelvemonth's  timet 

Twisley.     Not  above  once  or  twice. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns,  Did  you  never  go  out  of  your  master's 
house  in  1677] 

Twisley.     I  have,  but  I  was  there  both  night  and  morning. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.  How  do  you  kuow  but  he  might  be 
there  in  the  time  you  were  uot  1 

Bolron,     This  man  was  but  the  groom. 

Twisley.     I  was  the  groom,  my  Lord,  and  took  the  horses. 

Mr  Jtistice  Dolben^     But  were  you  never  absent  1 
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Timsley,  No,  he  was  not  there  above  once  or  twice  in  the 
year. 

Thwing.     What  company  was  there  ? 

Tvnsley,     No  company  at  all,  when  he  was  there. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Was  not  he  there  about  Easter  ? 

Tvnsley,     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr  Jv^iice  Dolben,     What  time  of  the  year  was  he  there  1 

Twisley,     About  Michaelmas. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.  How  came  you  to  take  such  particular 
notice  at  what  time  men  come,  did  you  take  an  account  of  all 
the  gentlemen  that  came  to  Sir  Thomas's  house,  how  often 
there,  and  when  they  came  % 

Twialey,    None  stayed  any  time  when  they  came. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyns.     What  time  of  the  year  was  he  there  ? 

Tvmley,     It  was  a  month  before  Michaelmaa 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  You  bring  witnesses  to  stretch  things 
even  to  impossibilities. 

Bolron,     He  was  drunk  at  Leeds,  the  night  of  the  consult. 

JSir  Thomas  Stringer,  Will  you  speak  truth  before  Al- 
mighty God ) 

Ttoisley,     Yes. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.     Are  you  a  papist  ? 

Twisley.     No. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,     Were  you  never  a  papist  ? 

Twialey.     Yes. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  Have  you  heard  mass  at  Sir  Thomas's 
when  you  were  a  papist) 

Twisley,     No. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  That  is  very  strange  you  lived  thei*e 
and  never  heard  mass,  and  yet  were  a  papist? 

Tvnsley,     I  heard  mass  in  his  house,  but  not  by  this  man. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  How  long  have  you  turned  pro- 
testant  ? 

Twisley,     About  two  years. 

TJwmas  Areton,  I  have  nothing  for  nor  against  him,  I 
never  saw  him  before  in  my  life. 

Thvnng,  Mr  Mowbray  declared  he  never  knew  anything 
of  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     To  whom  did  he  declare  it  t 

Thwing,     There  was  witnesses  of  it,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Call  them. 

Thvnng,     He  accused  not  me  of  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     He  was  no  protestant  then. 

I'hvnng,  I  never  kuew  anything  of  the  plot  till  I  came 
from  London. 
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Mr  Juiliea   Doliien.     If    you    have   more   witaesBea, 
Ihem. 

Joseph  Cooper.  I  have  notliing  to  saj  iii  tliis  busiaeBa  &' 
this  gentleraun,  it  is  concerning  Sir  Thomaa  GaacoigDe. 

T/uoing,  He  declared  before  this  witueas  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  plot. 

Cooper.  We  were  coming  from  Atherton  fiiir,  my  faliv^t 
hegaa.  to  discoui'se  vith  Mr  Mowbray,  and  nalteil  bin)  if  hr 
knew  anythiug  of  the  plot  ttutt  Sir  Thomas  was  called  i<> 
London  for,  he  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  he  ihougtt 
Sir  Thomas  was  guilty  of  no  such  thing,  for  if  he  had.  Ii' 
should  have  known  it  as  Boon  as  Bolron,  who  was  a  rogue  and 
u  knave  for  raying  such  things. 

J/r  Juitiee  Dolben,     When  was  thisi 

Coopvf.     It  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth.  ^^ 

Mr  Jiulice  Dolben,     Were  you  upon  the  road  then  I       ^H 

Cooper.     Yee.  ^H 

Sir  Thomas  ,SCnru/er.     Had  Mowbray  then  made  any^H 
covery  of  the  plot  ?  ^^ 

Cooper.     Yes,  that  waa  the  reason  we  asked  him  about  (t 

Mr  JiteCice  Dolben.  Yesterday  (upon  Lady  Tempest's  trial) 
you  said  Mowbray  had  not  then  made  any  discoveiy. 

Cooper.     Yea,  my  Lord,  I  mean  Bolron. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  IteaUy  methinks  you  that  are  prinni 
should  be  more  dext«rous,  Lady  Temj)est  managed  her  busiiiHi 
much  better,  and  had  her  witness  in  more  readiness. 

Thwing.  My  Lord,  I  call  npon  the  witnesses,  &nd  liity 
will  not  come  in,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Edward  Cooper,  Senior.  1  know  nothing;  I  met  Mr  Mow- 
bray coming  from  Atherton  Tuir,  and  he  said  he  thoogbt 
Sir  Thomas  was  not  guilty  of  the  plot. 

Thwing.  Mr  Mowbray  declared  for  eight  or  ten  taontlu 
together  in  1677  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plut 

Mr  Habarl,     I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Thvsing.     I  kuow  nothing  as  I  hope  for  BalviiUon. 

Isabel  Heytoard,  a  girl  tliat  lived  with  Bolron.  My  mMt<r 
and  mistress  fell  out  about  going  to  London,  sho  aaid,  aha 
would  not  go,  he  siiid  he  would  make  her  go;  she  Haid,  if  he 
did  she  would  swear  what  he  had  sworn  against  Uis  Preesicki 
was  out  of  malice. 

Alie*   Dawson.     The    day   after    new    year's-day    tirelfv 
month,  Mrs  Bolron  said  ahe  was  sorry  for  nothing,  «xoept  ti 
her  huabiind  had  meddled  with  Mrs  Pressicks. 

Mrs  Presaicks  colled  John  Pepper. 

Mr  Jueliee  Dolben.     What  do  you  say  to  him,  miatrca fa 
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Preaaickt.  About  my  going  to  Parlington  at  Wbilsuu- 
tide. 

Mr  Juatiee  Dolhen.  No,  it  was  at  Candlemas,  and  the'y 
said  it  wast  oold  weather  to  sit  ia  the  hall-porch. 

Pre»sick».     It  waa  also  said  at  WhitEuntide. 

Julm  Pepper.  About  Whitsiin-monday  I  went  to  Bannhow, 
and  met  Presaicks  and  Mrs  Fresasick's  there;  ha  desired  me 
to  tarry  and  carry  his  wife  to  Mrs  Harrison's  at  Pwlington,  she 
and  I  went  down  to  Shippon,  and  carried  Mrs  Presaicks  from 
Bolron'a  on  Whit-monday  and  stuyed  till  Thursday, 

Mr  Jwilice  Dolhen.  What  is  iitl  this  to  the  [lurpose,  she 
was,  as  it  was  sworn,  at  Shipton  at  Whitsuntide. 

Pepper.     This  ia  all  I  can  sav,  my  Lord, 

Zftchary  Thorpe  rBoilled  by  Thwing. 

Thorpe.  Bolron  eaid  he  was  going  to  swear  against  Lady 
Tempest,  and  if  one  thing  would  not  do  another  sliould,  and 
would  have  had  me  to  give  evidence  againat  Shiplon. 

Mrs  Bayjv.s  (mother  to  Dolron).  I  know  nothing  of  this, 
I  know  not  Tlmrpe,  Shipton  I  know,  he  told  me  that  if  he  had 
not  fallen  into  Lord  Shrewsbuiy'aservice,  heand  Thorpe  would 
have  turned  highwaymen, 

Mr  Babington  called  by  Presaicks.  I  can  say  nothing,  but 
what  I  said  yesterday. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,      Can  you  say  anything  for  Presaicks  1 

Sabinglvn,  I  can  aay  nothing  for  Mrs  Pressicka;  when 
I  came  to  have  the  writings  sealed  by  Bolrou,  his  wife  refused 
to  seal  them  without  delivering  up  the  bonds.  I  told  her,  it 
would  be  an  additional  security  to  Sir  Thomas;  he  said  he 
l>elieved,  that  Preaeicks  and  hitt  wife  were  his  enemies,  that 
they  instigated  Sir  Thomas  to  sue  him, 

J/r  Jtisiiee  Dolhen  (to  Thwing).     What  have  yon  more 

Thtmiig.  I  have  no  witnesses  to  call,  hut  I  hope  it  will  he 
considered  what  kind  of  witnesses  these  are,  what  hvea  they 
have  led,  they  bring  me  in  amongst  the  rest,  we  are  ail  of  a 
family;  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  will  consider  that  ill  men  that 
will,  may  take  away  an  honest  man's  life  unjustly. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  I  hear  nobody  speak  against  their  lives, 
till  men  be  convicted  of  some  crime  that  disables  them,  you 
cannot  take  away  their  testimony. 

Thwing.     My  Lord,  witnesses  tihonld  he  men  of  credit 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     The  jury  is  to  consider  of  that. 

Gentlemen,  these  prisoners  stand  indicted  of  high  treason, 
for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  other  heinous  crimes. 

The  witnesses  that  have  been  produced  against  Mr  Thwing 
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are  Bolfon  anil  Mowliray;  against  PreBsicka,  Mr  Eolron,  3 
Bulron,  sen,  and  jun.  and  HutchinaOn  ;  tie  evidenoa  (_ 
Thwing  is  one  thing,  and  against  the  woman  another ;  Uien 
is  no  evidence  against  her  but  what  they  heard  her  say  otben 
were  to  do  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  action  of  hen,  0 
that  she  noa  present  at  any  consultation,  nor  acting  anythiiw 
but  that  she  said  so  and  eo.  Mr  Bolron  and  his  gTau<£ 
mother  both  say  she  said  Pickering  was  to  hav9  killed  thi 
King,  and  that  she  was  sorry  he  did  not  do  it  That  the  j 
with  which  he  should  have  done  it  was  found,  and  she  i 
afraid  that  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  they  all  sny  i 
said,  that  it  would  be  never  well  with  England,  till  i 
Catholics  ^ot  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  York  x 
King.  I  must  tell  yon,  that  in  my  opinion  a  baru  wtyiiq 
of  this  does  not  amount  to  high  treason,  unless  you  bolii:* 
from  these  words,  slie  knew  otherwise  tliao  by  heoreai 
PiokeriLig  was  to  have  killed  the  King,  thot  she  was  pnT 
and  consenting  to  the  design  of  killing  the  King,  then  ahe  j 
guilty  of  ireaiion,  but  if  she  only  knew  it  by  lu-areaj,  the 
knowledge  and  concealing  it  will  make  her  guilty  of  mispriaoi 
of  treason ;  but  knowing  it  barely  by  report  doth  not  nutke  hi 
guilty  of  high  treason.  My  brother  will  tell  yon  his  opiiiioi 
herein.  For  Mr  Thwing,  the  evidence  ugulnst  him  is  v«^ 
home,  tliey  both  swear,  one  to  one  meeting,  and  tho  obhor  t 
another,  tliut  he  wua  present  at  their  consultation  to  kill  til 
King,  subvert  the  guverument,  and  bring  in  tha  pu|ii|l 
religion ;  that  he  agreed  at  the  meeting  at  Sir  Thomafl'  1 
killing  the  King,  that  at  the  several  nieutiugs  a.  list  in 
produced,  Bolron  says,  when  he  was  present  it  was  a  list  ■ 
those  engaged  toward  carrying  on  the  nunnery 
other  ifieaks  of,  was  a  list  of  those  that  were  engaged  i 
killing  the  King,  about  the  whole  design  which  was  to  I 
effected  by  killing  the  King,  ho  swearx,  that  Thwing  produoi 
this  list ;  Mowbray  says,  throe  or  four  priest*  were  prawBd 
that  Thwing  said  tlie  King  waa  a  heretic,  and  excomniaiiiuHta 
by  the  Pope,  and  that  it  whs  not  only  lawful  but  meritn 
to  kill  him.  Aduiittiug  this  evidence  be  true,  here  i 
imagitiiog  the  death  of  the  King,  nu  overt  not,  setting  \ 
to  it ;  BO  that  Thwing  is  guilty  of  high  treason.  Agaimit  t 
they  have  produced  many  witnesses,  none  of  them  (trove  t 
iinposaible,  but  ouly  improbable ;  one  a  groom  of  Sir  Tbonii 
Oaacoigne'fl  says,  he  was  there  but  once  or  twice  that  yea 
not  at  £aster,  but  about  Michaelmas:  is  that  euougb  I 
answer  the  testimony  of  theiie  tuo  men  1  For  a  groum  1 
take  uiMm  him  to  say  two  years  after,  whu  waa  at  lua  a 
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house,  how  often,  aiid  what  time  of  the  year,  id  a  very  strange 
thing ;  unless  it  were  olie  that  never  used  to  come  there : 
but  this  man  used  to  come  there.  The  rest  of  the  witnesses 
were  the  same  that  were  examined  yesterday.  Concerning 
Mr  Lowther,  they  say,  that  when  Bolron  first  went  to  Mr 
Lowther,  he  said  nothing  of  Mr  Thwing,  he  said  then;  that 
afterwards  he  might  remember  more;  the  man  was  under 
great  consternation,  the  great  and  dangerous  consequences 
of  having  so  long  concealed  it,  was  the  occasion  of  that  dish 
order  upon  him,  but  he  said,  he  should  remember  more  after- 
wards, and  so  he  did ;  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  all  go  to  this, 
either  Bolron  or  Mowbray  told  them  at  one  time  or  other,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  or  against  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne; 
some  of  them  say,  it  in  out  of  malice  to  Sir  Thomas's  family; 
for  so  Thwing  would  have  it,  he  being  his  nephew ;  something 
to  the  same  purpose  they  offer  against  Mr  Mowbray.  Walker 
swears,  that  Bolron  asked  her  if  she  knew  Thwing  to  be  a 
priest,  and  offered  her  ten  pounds  to  swear  him  a  priest ;  she 
is  a  servant  of  Mrs  Lai^sell,  Mr  Thwing's  sister,  he  came  to 
Mrs  Lassell's  to  search  for  priests ;  it  is  strange  he  should  offer 
to  persuade  her  to  swear  against  Thwing,  who  was  servant 
to  iiis  sister,  at  the  time  he  came  to  search  for  priests;  the 
truth  is,  the  thing  depends  purely  upon  the  credit  of  witnessea 
The  King's  witnesses  are  upon  their  oaths ;  the  others  are  not 
en  theii'  oaths ;  but  credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  they  say,  if 
you  consider  their  evidence,  and  find  a  clearness  in  their 
testimony,  which  you  must  weigh,  for  he  that  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  says  a  false  thing,  will  also  swear  it ;  how 
far  their  principles  carry  them  I  know  not,  Bolron  and  Mow- 
bray are  good  witnesses;  I  do  not  see  but  what  they  say  is 
coherent,  that  they  speak  the  truth ;  and  if  you  believe  what 
they  say  to  be  true,  Thwing  is  guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  it 
you  do  not  believe  what  they  say  is  true,  but  out  of  malice, 
you  must  acquit  him.  They  object  the  other  juries  did  not 
believe  Bolron  and  Mowbray;  the  case  with  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  is  not  the  same  with  theirs ;  but  you  are  to  give  your 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  that  you  have  heard,  and 
according  to  your  consciences. 

Mr  Baron  Atkyna.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  crimes  that 
are  laid  in  this  indictment,  and  charged  upon  these  persons, 
are,  designing  to  take  away  the  King's  life,  subverting  the 
government,  and  introducing  popery;  you  observe  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  given  against  the  prisoners.  Concerning  Mary 
Pressicks:  I  fully  agree  with  what  my  brother  has  said,  that 
the  evidence  given  against  her,  has  been  what  came  out  of 
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her  own   mouth;    the  witnesses  are   Mr   Bolron,  his  grand- 
mother, and  Hutchinson:  Mr  Bblr6n  says  she  told  him,  that 
Harcourt  was  her  confessor,  and  that  he  had  engaged  her  in 
the  plot ;  she  likewise  told  him  that  Pickering  was  to  kill  the 
King,  that  the  gun  was  found  with  him,  and  was  the  caoae 
of  his  death;  this  is  some  evidence  of  high  treason,   I  mv^ 
leave  it  to  you  what  weight  it  is,  and  how  far  you  will  coo- 
elude  her  privy  to  the  plot ;  were  she  an  actor  in  it,  she  is 
guilty  of  high  treason.     As  to  what  Hutchinson  said  she  told 
him,  we  should  never  be  at   peace   till   we  were  all  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  made 
King,  that  will  not  amount  to  high  treason.    As  to  Mr  Thwing, 
there  are  two  witnesses,  Mr  Bolron  and  Mr  Mowbray :  Bolrou 
tells  you,  that  in  1677,  several  priests  came  to  him,  amongst  the 
rest  Thwing,  who   asked  him,  how  he   stood  affected  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion  ?     He  expressed  his  zeal  for  it,  they 
imparted  their  secrets  to  him ;  he  says,  in  1677,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Barmbow-Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne^s,  at  that 
meeting  there  were  Sir  Thomas  Grascoigne,  Mr  Gascoigne,  Sir 
Miles  Stapleton,  and  amongst  the  rest  Thwing ;  there  was  a 
consult,  and   design  of  killing  the   King;    that  this   person 
agreed   to  it,   and   declared,   that   if  they  should    mins  that 
op[)ortunity,  they  should  never  have  such  another  ;  and  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     Mowbray 
says,  that  in  1676,  Thwing  and  others  declared  they  designed 
to  kill  the  King,  he  was  a  heretic,  excommunicated,  had  not 
ke[)t  his  word  with  the  Jesuits,  and  therefore  they  thought  it 
not  only  a  lawful,  but  a  meritorious  act :  if  you  beUeve  what 
they  have  sworn  to  be  true,  it  will  amount  to  high  treason. 
You  are  to  consider  the  evidence  he  has  produced :    the  law 
does  not  allow  us  to  give  them  an  oath,  yet  if  they  be  persons 
of  credit  and  honesty,  it  is  evidence  you  are  to  consider.     The 
first  witness  was  Wilson ;  what  he  says  is  of  no  imports   Thwing 
says,  Bolron  was  before  Mr  Lowther  and  Mr  Tindal,  two  Jus- 
tices of  Peace,  and  did  not  then  accuse  him  of  the  plot,  by  that 
he  would  infer,  that  he  would  have  said  what  he  had  against 
him,  as  well  then  as  now,  if  he  had  anything  whereof  to  accuse 
him :  but  Bolron  answers,  he  declared  to  these  two  gentlemen, 
he  was  not  able  to  recollect  his  whole  knowledge,  but  gave  i( 
in  afterwards  to  the  King  and  Council.     Moor  and  Thorpe^s 
evidence  strikes  at  the  reputation  of  Bolron,  it  was  an  act  of 
malice  and  revenge :  they  say,  Bolron  told  them,  Sir  Thomas 
was  innocent,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  plot     Thorpe  says,  he 
met  with  Bolron  in  Long  Acre,  that  he  told  himi,  though  Sir 
Thomas  was  acquitted  he  would  ruin  some  of  them.     These 
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tilings,  if  true,  are  evidence  of  a  malicious  prosecution :  but  it 
seems  improbable,  that  Bolron  should  so  openly  make  u  dis- 
covery of  himself,  when  it  appears  he  was  not  greatly  acquainted 
with  them,  especially  with  Thorpe.  There  are  other  witnesses 
that  speak  much  to  the  same  purpose.  In  matters  of  fact, 
which  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  credit  of  the 
witnesses  is  to  be  considered  ;  if  you  believe  what  Bolron  and 
Mowbray  have  both  positivtjly  swoni,  the  treason  is  plain; 
you  must  take  all  the  parts  of  your  evi'Ience  together,  you 
must  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  you  must  consider  the  credit 
of  the  witnesses  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  by  these  steps 
you  will  be  the  better  guided  in  giving  your  verdict. 

The  Jury  having  withdrawn,  after  some  consultation, 
brought  in  their  verdict,  that  Thomas  Thwing.  was  guilty, 
and  Mary  Pressicks  not  guilty.  Thwing  was  i*eprieved  from 
time  to  time,  but  at  last  executed  on  the  23rd  November. 

Dolben  and  Atkyns  both  directed  an  acquittal  in  the  case 
of  Pressicks ;  the  ruling  that  a  bare  saying  of  treason  without 
any  act  in  furtherance  of  it  does  not  amount  to  treason  would 
seem  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  law  both  hs  it  was  understood 
then  and  now.  As  to  Thwing,  it  was  a  question  of  evidence, 
as  Dolben  said  the  story  was  improbable,  not  impossible,  and 
whether  it  was  true  or  not  was  for  the  jury.  In  the  contest 
of  testimony  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  King's 
witnesses  were  on  their  oath,  the  prisoners*  not.  Atkyns  agreed 
it  was  a  question  of  credibility  for  the  jury ;  if  they  believed 
tho  witnesses  for  the  crown  the  treason  was  clear.  The 
jury  believed  and  convicted  Thwing.  The  scandal  was  that 
former  juries  did  not  believe  these  witnesses  and  acquitted  two 
persons,  so  that  one  man  was  to  die  on  evidence  which  two 
other  juries  had  declared  not  worthy  of  belief. 

Mr  Charles  Ingleby  was  also  tried  for  the  plot  bat  was 
acquitted. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton  was  also  brought  up  for  trial,  but  the 
jurors  in  attendance  were  exhausted  by  his  and  the  Crown's 
challenges,  the  Crown  challenged  one  man  for  calling  his  dogs 
Oates  and  Bedloe.  As  the  judge  refused  to  allow  any  of  the 
jurors  to  be  sworn  who  had  been  in  either  Lady  Tempest's, 
Thwing's,  or  Ingleby's  cases,  and  the  Crown  refused  a  tales  (Mr 
Justice  Dolben  holding  unless  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
he  could  not  grant  it,  and  the  Crown  refused  to  assent). 
Sir  Miles  was  detained  in  custody.  He  was  not  tried  until 
18th  July,  1681,  when  Dolben  again  came  the  northern  circuit 
with  Mr  Baron  Gregory.  A  jury  was  sworn  and  the  prisoner 
given  in  charge. 
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Sir  MUen  SlapUlon.  1  deBire,  luy  Lord,  the  King's  ovidvbM 
may  be  put  apart,  not  to  hear  what  each  other  awMm. 

Jlr  J-uttice  Dolben.  No,  no,  Sir  Miles,  that  must  not  Ic, 
would  you  have  the  same  for  your  witiiesseel 

Sir  Thamoi  Stringer.  May  it  pleaae  your  Lordship,  gendp- 
men  of  tlie  Jury ;  the  prisoner  at  the  iMir  stands  indicted  far 
"^  ''f  I  endeavouring  to  depose  the  King  from  his  crown  and  dignity ; 
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imagining  and  comjioAsiiig  the  death  of  the  King,  to  alter  Uie 
established  government,  root  out  the  true  protestuut  ntUgioo, 
and  to  e^tahlish  the  Boniiah  religion  among  un.  We  sliall 
prove  there  have  been  several  consults  where  the  [>risoner  il 
the  bar  has  been,  and  where  he  contributed  money  to  our; 
on  these  wicked  designs  :  I  must  acquaint  you  there  has  liven 
a  horrid  plot  against  the  King  and  govemuieiit,  it  boa  been 
made  notoriously  known ;  not  only  purliamenU  huve  (icclariii 
it,  but  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  priests,  have  been  founil 
guilty  fur  carrying  on  the  horrid  design,  and  received  tht-ir 
deserts.  This  is  no  new  plot,  not  a  plot  of  a  dny,  nor  of  u 
age ;  but  a  plot  canieU  on  for  an  hundred  yeivra.  Since  it" 
were  delivered  by  God's  mercy  from  the  popish  religion  by 
the  BeformatioTi ;  ever  fcinue  that  time,  the  Fope,  the  Jeeuiiis 
the  priests  and  those  of  tlie  popish  iiereuosion,  havti  lOi- 
deavoured  to  carry  on  this  wicked  design,  and  would  haxt 
destroyed  ua  long  since,  if  wo  had  not  been  deliverrd  by  Gcd 
Almighty  from  time  to  time.  Tliia  plot  was  carried  on  in  Qunsi 
Elizabeth's  time ;  with  the  King  of  Spain  at  VuUdolid  ts 
Spain.  The  King  of  Spain  joined  with  tie  popisit  party  hen-; 
but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  the  Queen  to  his  roert-y,  befon 
the  plot  was  effected.  The  same  men  of  the  same  qnality  th>t 
carried  it  on  theo,  have  now  eudoavoured  to  carry  it  on.  Tl» 
King  of  Spaiu,  though  he  was  a  papist,  yet  it  was  so  boiriil 
a  thing  that  he  left  them  to  carry  on  their  wicked  desigo,  ajiii 
Grod  Almighty  preserved  the  Queen.  In  King  Jamea'  tim 
they  designed  to  have  destroyed  both  King  and  Parliameot  at 
one  blow,  itnd  thereby  the  whole  nation  in  its  repraentntin^ 
and  tliis  they  managed  by-  Guy  Vaus  and  othera.  All  Siag 
Charles'  time  the  same  plot  was  on  foot,  how  for  did  tlwy 
bring  ill  they  brought  it  to  the  death  of  that  gracious  King 
and  the  t^  effects  of  a  civil  war;  they  have  hroHglit  t( 
in  these  days,  to  raise  offioere,  geiiemls,  major  genentU^  tti 
other  offieexs,  and  proceeded  so  far  tliut  actual  commisaon 
were  delivered  for  destroying  our  King,  if  this  hod  not  bwD 
by  God's  mercy  prevented,  what  would  have  been  th«  eril 
effects  thereof)  Gentlemen,  I  roust  tell  you  that  which  b 
now  before  you  is  the  greatest,  and  most  wicked  deaign 
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ever  was  before  men;    though   you  be   of  the  relations  and 
kindred,  yet  I  know  if  you  have  but  conscience  and  right  in 
you,  you  will  give  a  vei-dict  according  to  the  justness  of  the    "^Z*^*** 
thiDg,  and  the  evidence  you  shall  hava     We  call  Mr  Smith  '  BtapUtonU 
first,  who  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  plot  in  general.  i  *'***• 

Mr  Smith,  I  became  acquainted  with  one  Abbe  Montague  ^'Jffjf* 
and  Mr  Thomas  Carr,  at  Paris,  they  told  me,  if  I  came  to  the  i 
Romish  religion  what  preferment  I  should  have  in  England; 
what  friends  they  made  in  England,  they  named  several  persons 
about  the  court,  and  sevei^l  gentry  in  England  which  I  did 
not  then  know  to  be  papists.  I  stayed  some  time  in  Paris, 
and  all  this  while  I  did  not  pervert  to  the  Homish  religion ; 
though  they  told  me  how  many  Jesuits  they  had  sent  over  to 
England.  After  I  left  France,  I  was  going  to  Rome,  where 
I  met  with  Father  Anderton,  rector  of  the  English  college, 
Father  Southwell,  and  Father  Campion,  who  introduced  me 
to  Cardinal  Grimaldi,  archbishop  of  the  place;  he  told  me  what 
likelihood  there  was  for  introducing  the  Ronush  religion  in 
England,  and  he  would  prefer  me  very  well  there,  if  I  would 
turn  to  their  religion ;  and  gave  me  letters  to  several  friends 
in  Italy.  At  last  I  was  perverted  to  the  Romish  religion  by 
virtue  of  this  Cardinal,  who  asked  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  study, 
I  told  him  yes,  so  I  came  into  an  Italian  college,  and  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  secular  priests,  both  English,  Scotch, 
and  French;  they  told  me  what  interest  they  had  made  in 
England  during  the  coming  in  of  Cardinal  Norfolk,  and  said 
there  was  but  one  man  in  the  way,  meaning  the  King,  and 
they  should  soon  remove  him,  that  they  had  men  ready  in 
England  for  it  After  thit*,  I  left  this  Italian  college,  and 
came  to  the  English  college,  I  made  friends  with  the  Jesuits  : 
after  I  came  to  the  English  college,  I  was  informed  of  Father 
Anderton,  rector  of  that  college,  and  Father  Mondford,  who 
told  me  that  by  means  of  Cardinal  Norfolk  they  did  not  doubt 
but  to  take  the  King  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  they  would 
give  me  all  privileges  that  could  be  for  a  young  man  in  that 
time.  When  I  was  coming  away  from  Rome,  and  had  my 
letters.  Cardinal  Perorin  sent  for  me  and  (as  is  usually  done 
to  all  scholars,  they  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  he  gives  them  his 
blessing  and  particular  indulgence ;  which  I  had  when  I  came 
into  Eingland)  said  to  me,  there  is  one  man  in  the  way  who 
has  made  us  fair  promises,  but  will  perform  nothing,  therefore 
we  must  take  him  out  of  the  way;  with  this,  I  took  leave  of 
the  college,  and  came  to  England  with  five  priests,  I  made 
application  to  the  arch-priest,  in  London,  one  Purrat,  I  was 
employed  a  long  time  by  him  in  England ;  but  proclamations 
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coming  ft>rth  for  the  apprehending  popish  priests,  I  was  oon- 
stant]y  at  the  Portugal  ambassador's  chapel,  where  Porrai  had 
a  chamber,  wherein  I  discoursed  with  several  of  the  clergy  in 
England,  who  said  thej  doubted  not  but  popery  would  soon 
be  settled  in  England.  I  came  after  that  to  live  at  one  Mr 
Jennison's  house,  where  the  clergy  had  several  meetings,  and  we 
were  all  of  opinion  that  course  would  be  taken  with  the  King 
unless  he  brought  in  popery.     This  is  all  I  can  say  in  general 

Mr  Justice  DoJben,  Do  you  know  of  any  conspiracy  i& 
Yorkshire  ? 

Mr  Smith,  When  I  came  to  Mr  Jennison's  house,  then 
was  one  Mr  Th wing,  a  priest,  who  has  suffered  as  a  conspirato; 
he  was  well  acquainted  in  the  house  before  I  came  there,  aid 
did  very  much  to  persuade  me  that  I  would  entreat  Mr  Jen- 
nison  to  send  his  daughters  to  a  place  called  Dolbank,  when 
a  nunnery  was  to  be  erected,  I  knew  several  that  were  there. 
Mr  Thwing  came  to  me  oftentimes,  and  several  priests  in  this 
city,  they  all  pressed  me  to  it,  but  I  was  against  it,  knowing 
what  their  design  was. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  But  do  you  know  anything  against 
the  prisoner  ? 

ifr  Smith,  All  that  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  at  the 
bar  is,  I  never  saw  him  before,  to  my  knowledge;  but  Mr 
Thwing  when  we  were  at  Mr  Jennison's,  and  discoursing  d 
the  plot,  asked  me  how  they  gave  money  in  the  bishopric,  1 
told  him  some  gave  more,  some  less. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     What  were  those  collections  for  ! 

Mr  Smith.  It  went  among  ourselves  under  the  notion  of 
killing  the  King,  and  rooting  out  the  Protestant  religion; 
but  we  gave  it  out  that  it  was  repairing  a  college  at  Dooai, 
which  if  granted,  had  been  penal  by  law.  I  asked  him  how 
do  the  collections  go  among  you  in  York>hire  ?  Some,  said 
he,  give  freely;  but  my  uncle  and  his  friends  are  engaged 
another  way;  for  they  are  going  to  make  a  founder  for 
Dolbank ;  several  persons  he  named,  among  which  he  named 
this  gentleman. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     What  said  be  of  Sir  Miles  % 

Mr  Smith,  lie  said  Sir  Miles  was  very  zealous  for  pn> 
moting  the  Roman  Catholic  i*eligion,  and  had  contributeii 
largely  for  the  introducing  of  it  into  England. 

Mr  Baron  Gregory,  You  say  that  amongst  yourselves  yon 
gave  it  out  that  the  money  raised  was  for  killing  the  King, 
and  rooting  out  the  protestant  religion;  by  what  way  and 
means  was  it  to  be  done,  was  that  discoursed  among  you; 
was  it  for  raising  of  an  army,  or  what  was  it  for! 
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Mr  Smith.  Wherever  I  was,  it  waa  resolved  that  that  was 
the  most  efibctnui  means  for  introducing  popery. 

Sir  Thoma*  Utringer.  Mr  BolroD,  wliat  do  you  know  of 
Sir  Milea  Stapleton  1 

Mr  Bolroti.  I  came  to  live  with  8ir  Tliorans  Gsscoigne  in 
\CuA,  as  steward  of  his  cool  workfi;  and  was  then  a  |>rotestnnt, 
but  wus  persuaded  b_v  %Ir  Kushton,  Sir  Thomas  and  others 
t<i  turn  Koman  Catholic  ;  when  I  Iiad  tnrned  Roman  Catholic, 
about  1676,  they  camt!  and  asked  me  what  I  would  do  for 
(he  Xlomibh  religion;  I  told  them  I  would  venture  my  life  in 
that  cnuse,  I  took  the  oath  of  siecrecy  ;  after  that  T  went  to 
ilarui bow-Hall,  where  Sir  Milea  Stiipleton  was  at  a  consult  iu 
1577. 

ifr  Jimtkt  DoUjen,     At  what  time  in  1677  1 

Mr  BoWon.     It  was  about  Whitiinntide. 

Sir  Juilice  Dolhen.  The  Whitsuntide  after  you  had  tnken 
the  oath  I 

Sir  Botron.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Juflicr.  Dolbat.      Who  was  there  1 

Mr  Bolrmt.  Sir  Miles  gtapleton,  Sir  Thntnan  fJoBeoiKnP, 
Mr  GiiHCotgn^  Lndy  Tempest,  Mr  Ingleby,  Mr  Thwing, 
Father  Busbton  and  several  others. 

Mr  Baron  Ortgory.     What  was  done  at  that  consult  1 

Mr  Bolron.  The  consult  was  about  killing  the  King,  nnd 
establishing  a  nunnery  at  Dolbank;  Sir  Thomas  gave  £90 
)>er  ouuuni,  and  £300  for  killing  the  King;  I  remember 
Pickering  wbb  mentioned  about  killing  tho  King;  they  asked 
Sir  Miles  what  he  would  give!  he  said  £200  for  killing  the 
King. 

Mr  Juatiee  Do/ben.  Are  yon  sure  that  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Miles  it  was  resolved  the  King  should  be  killed  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  It  was  lesolved  by  him  and  all  Others,  that 
the  King  should  be  killed ;  they  said,  if  the  Duke  of  York  did 
not  please,  they  would  scn-e  him  as  they  served  his  brother, 

Mr  Baron  Gregory.     Who  said  these  latter  words! 

Mr  Bolron.     Sberby  of  Stonehonse.    BIr  Sherebum  Boid — 

Mr  Jtutice  Dolhen,  No  matter  what  Mr  Sbeiebum  said. 
What  said  Sir  Miles  T 

Mr  Bolron.  That  Sir  Miles  should  bo  a  Pii^  v  Counstllor, 
they  would  procure  the  Duke's  consent. 

Mr  Juglice  Dotben.     Is  that  oil  t 

Mr  Bolron-  I  was  at  a  consult  in  1C73,  alwut  I3th  or 
14lh  June,  1678,  at  BarmtKiw,  the  taking  Hnll,  letting  in  the 
French  there,  as  the  fittest  place  for  them  to  land  was  agreed 
Lord  Bellasis  had  caused  the  block-honsee  to  be  at i 
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1681.       riiined,  so  the  fVench  might  more  easily  come  in ;  we  had  all 
pardons  for  our  sins. 

Mr  Mowbray,  Sir  Miles  being  present  with  Sir  ThonuLS 
Gascoigne,  Lady  Tempest,  Mr  Gascoigne,  and  others,  they  held 
discourse  concerning  a  design  of  killing  the  Kiog,  subverting 
the  Government,  and  bringing  in  popery,  they  would  fire  Lon- 
don. This  was  in  1676.  Kushton  gave  an  oath  of  secrecy,  he 
promised  to  be  true  to  the  design,  and  would  venture  his  life 
and  estate  for  the  promoting  so  good  a  cause.  I  heard  ^ 
Miles  say  he  would  adventure  his  life  and  estate  for  kiUing 
the  King. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     And  was  it  resolved  at  that  consult! 

Mr  Mowbray,  Yes,  he  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  from 
Rufhton. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  This  is  not  the  time  that  Bolron 
speaks  of. 

Mr  Moichray,  No,  he  speaks  of  1676  and  1677,  thisir&s 
in  1678. 

Mr  Bolron,.  I  saw  in  1675  a  collusive  conveyance  of  Sir 
Miles'  estate  to  Sir  John  Daney. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Where  did  you  see  it  1 

Mr  Bolron.  1  saw. it  at  Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough's,  be 
asked  me  when  Sir  Miles  was  at  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne's;  I 
said,  I  can  tell  you  where  you  are  concerned  with  Sir  Miles ; 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  blushed,  and  went  away. 

Sir  ThoTiias  Stringer,  What  say  you,  Mowbray,  of  an 
indulgence  you  had  ? 

Mr  Mowbray.     I  had  an  indulgence. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     For  the  time  to  come,  or  time  |>ast  t 

Mr  Mowbray.  For  time  past;  I  was  to  enter  into  the 
rosary. 

Sir  Tlwiruis  Stringer.  Did  you  attend  Rushton  at  the 
altar? 

Mr  Mowbray.     Yes,  I  did. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Bolron,  you  say  you  saw  a  oolIusiTf 
conveyance  by  Sir  Miles  to  Sir  John  Daney;  what  was  the 
forfeiture  of  it  1  Was  it  Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough  or  Sir  John 
you  told  of  it  1 

Mr  Bolron.     I  told  it  to  Sir  John  Daney. 

Mr  Mowbray.     I  drew  a  copy  of  that  very  conveyance. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  We  want  Mrs  Bolron,  a  most  mate- 
rial evidence  against  Sir  Miles,  she  is  sick  at  London.  Mr 
Bayns. 

Mr  Bayns.  I  know  nothing  against  Sir  Miles,  only  I  have 
seen  him  at  Barmbow  Hall  in  1677. 
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Sir  lliomaa  Stringer,  In  1676  Sir  Miles  caiiie  to  several 
meetings  with  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Ladj  Tempest,  and 
others? 

Mr  Bayna,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Do  you  know  what  disconrse  they 
had? 

Mr  Bayns.  No  ;  I  remember  we  were  once  discoursing 
about  some  nuns  beyond  sea,  they  were  called  galloping  nuns. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  They  were  gallopers,  iudeed.  Sir 
Miles,  you  have  heard  what  has  been  proved  against  you — 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.-  There  is  nothing  of  truth  in  it  at  all. 
I  am  as  innocent  of  what  they  say  as  any  child  unborn. 

Mr  Jtistice  Dolben,     That  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  ? 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  I  hope  to  make  it  appeal*.  Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  ask  some  questions  ? 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     That  you  may  have  allowance  in. 

Sir  Miles  StapUton,  Bolron,  did  you  accuse  me  in  your 
information  to  Mr  Lowther  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     I  did  not. 

Sir  MUes  Stapleton.  Did  I,  or  any  other,  desire  you  to  keep 
any  secret  for  me  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Mr  Jitstice  Dolben,     But  did  Sir  Miles  ever  desire  you  ? 

Mr  Bolron,  No,  but  Kushton  did,  when  I  was  introduced 
by  the  priests  to  the  consult. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Did  you  and  Mowbray  know  that  each 
other  was  concerned  in  the  plot  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.     Name  the  persons  at  the  consult. 

Mr  Bolron.  There  was  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  Lady  Tem- 
pest, Mr  Gascoigne,  Mr  Ingleby,  Mr  Thwing,  Mr  Kushton,  Mr 
Addison,  Mr  Metcalf,  and  sevei^al  others. 

Sir  MUes  Stapleton,     How  long  did  the  consult  last  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Some  six  or  seven  hours. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     What  servants  were  there  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     I  took  no  notice. 

Sir  MUes  Stapleton,     What  room  was  it  in  1 

Mr  Bolron,     In  the  old  dining-room. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,    Was  there  any  other  at  Sir  Thomas's  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     None  else  that  I  can  remember. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Why  were  you  turned  out  of  Sir 
Thomas's  service  ? 

Mr  Bolron.  1  know  not ;  they  say  it  was  about  a  trunk  : 
there  was  a  design  to  take  away  Mowbray's  life :  but  I  never 
told  him  so;  my  Lady  accused  him  for  a  ring;  I  never  told 
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Iiim  tliia,  but  this  wa«  contriTed  Agaiiist  liim  to  take  awn/ 
life;  I  cun  sbew  where  he  lioaglit  the  ling. 

ifr  Justice  Dolhfn.     Ouuiot  you  as  well  tell 
that  be  left  Sir  Thomas's  eenice] 

Sir  MiUa  Staplelon.     Wheu  were  you  first  a  Protestant  1 

Mr  Mowbray.     When  I  niude  my  first  iiil'urmution. 

Jiaron  Greijffr'j.     Wbeii  whs  that  1 

Mr  Mowbrni/.     Thiit  was  in  IG7£>,  a  little  hefore  1 
oorrOHpaadeiice  with  Father  Atldisun. 

Sir  MUes  UlapUton,     Did  you  see  a  list  of  uaiiic< 

Mr  Mtiwbray.     Yes,  I  did. 

Sir  MiUa  Slapkton.     Wlioae  names  were  there  t 

Mr  Mombmy.     Yuur  name  for  one,  and  Sir  Tboiaaa'a. 

Sir  MiUi  Staplelon.     What  was  it  for  1 

Mr  Muwbray.     Of  those  that  were  actors  aiid  coutril 
for  kiUinR  the  King. 

Mr  JiifiHae  J}oU/en.    You  are  sure  Sir  Miteis'  w&s  in  the 

Mr  Mwibray.     Yea,  I  iim. 

MrJutlieii  Uoibfii.     Wit»  it  pftrchmeut  or  pnper  1 

Mr  Moiohray.     It  was  |niper. 

Mr  Jtutice  JJolbm.  Were  you  to  a^oHt  in  hilling  the 
Kiuul 

Mr  Motehrat/.     I  was  to  be  an  actor  in  killing  the  Kiuif. 

Sir  MiUt  Stnpleton,     OiJ  I,  or  any  other,  deati'e  you 
keoji  any  secret  for  nie  t 

Mr  Mowbray.     Father  Rushton  did. 

■Sir  Miles  Stapltton.     Did  I  ever  do  it  t 

Mr  Mowbray,     No,  Sir  Miles,  yoii  never  d id. 

Sir  Mile*  Staplttoa.     Was  tho  disuuur^e  so  loud  tliat 
Thonmis  could  hear  it  I 

Mr  Mowbray.  Sir  Thomas  could  hear  well  enough  wlm 
bu  wonld. 

Sir  Miles  Slaplalon.     Did  you  discover  the  plot  in  1 079 1 

Mr  Bolt-on.     1  wunt  to  Loudon,  and  discovered  tho  idol  in 

Sir  MiUa  StapUton.  You  only  aroused  Sir  Thomoa  aiiJ 
some  others ;  hut  did  not  nume  mc. 

Mr  Juttiee  Ifolben.     Did  hel  prove  thnt  upon  him. 

Sir  MiU*  StapUton,    It  wns  so  in  bin  in  form  at  inn,  my  Lord 

Mr  Jwitice  Dolben.     he\  it  lie  sa.     Call  your  wiuinsen. 

Sir  Milf^i  StapUton.    Mr  Lowther, 

Mr  Lowlhvr.  In  Janunry  1679,  on  Sunday  evening,  aUial 
Cm  24th,  Rolroncame,  uudtold  me  be  had  something  of  secrecy 
to  imp^>rt,  1  tucked  bim  to  so  into  the  bouse  ;  he  told  mo  it  was 
bisb-li'eiison;    L   a&ked   who,   he  aiiauercd,  Sir  Tlujnias,  anJ 
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ontprpil  my  clerk  to  Krinf;  a  biUe  and  pen 

I  desired  bin 

ut  stake  ;  he  begnn  to  be  fenrfal 

asked  Lini  why  tbnt  fear  was ;  he  said, 

:oiLscienco  that  whs  ujton  his,  concealing 

I  as  fearful  as  he.      I  bid  hiiu  seriously 

to  Bay  ;    htt   said,  he  had   delivered  1  ' 

adal.     I  said,  why  do  you  come  to  m 

my  house  on  the  25th,  and  I  will  dia- 

and  we  shall  take  it  together.      Mi-  Ti.idal 

nnd  delivered  his  iiiformatiou. 

Dulbfn.     You  did  not  give  him  his  oath  then 

No  ;  for  it  seenis  ho  had  not  delivered  liis 

In,  but  only  a  writing  to  Mr  Tindal. 

I  Gregory.     You  took  no  examination  then  1 

^LoiMer.     Not  at  that  time;  afterwards  he  c 

information  to  us,  I  think  we  were  ationt  t\ 

;  he  did   not  charge   any  one   biit   Itushtoii   and   Sir 

but  he  said,  he  had  more  to  recollect :  I  said,  if  you 

Rllect  Q 

Baron  Gregory.     Pray  wlio  did  he  name  ? 

Mt  Lowther.    Eushtoii,  Sir  Thomna  and  Lady  Temiiest. 

FvVhen  he  came  a^^iain,  he  aaid  lie  would  not  trouble  us,  bi  ' 

go  ti>  the  King  and  Council  to  deliver  the  rest 

Mr  Jtiatiee  Dulben.       He  said  he  should  recollect  more  1 
Mr  Lowther.     Yea.     When  ipe  eaw  him  so  positive,  he  had 
a  letter  from  Mr  Tindal  to  the  Council ;  he  lost  it  at  WaJ 
but  went  on,  and  delivered  his  inforiuation  to  the  Council. 
Mr  Juttvx  Dolbeii.     Do  you  know  it ) 
Mr  Lowllter.     Yes. 
Mr  Justice  Dolben.     You  cannot  know  it,  were  you  there? 
Mr  Lowther.     No,  but  I  do  know  it. 
Mr  Justice  Dolben,     How  do  you  know  iti 
Mr  Lotetfi^r.     1  have  a  copy  of  the  order. 

That  is  not  evidence,  you  are  not  to 
n  knows.     But  that  is  not  the  matter; 
ive  his  information  to  the  Council,  for 
indeed  he  could  ^ot  otherwise  have  been  safe, 

Mr  Loictlier.  After  this  he  went  to  London  agnin,  i 
came  down  with  an  order  of  Council  to  examine  Mr  Mowbray 
and  one  Higgringil ;  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anytliing  about 
Sir  Miles  being  concerned  in  the  plot,  he  said  no,  he  believed 
he  was  clear. 

Mr  Jvgfice  Dolben.     liulrou  brought  you  an  order  to  ex- 1 
ftmine  Mowbray. 


Mr  Jiigtiee  Dolben 
apeak  what  another  n 
it  seems  h 
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him  this,  but  this  was  contrived  agaiust  bim  to  take  awny  his 
life;  1  can  shew  where  he  bought  the  iing. 

Mr  Justics  DoJhen,     Cannot  you  as  well  tell  us  it  wis  for 
that  he  left  Sir  Thomas's  service  ] 

Sir  Miles  Stapletan.    When  were  you  first  a  Protestant! 

Mr  Mowbray.     When  I  made  my  first  information. 

Baron  Gregory.     When  was  that  ? 

Mr  Mowbray.     That  was  in  1679,  a  little  before  I  kept 
correspondence  with  Father  Addison. 

Sir  Miles  Stapltton,     Did  you  see  a  list  of  names  ! 

Mr  Mowbray,     Yes,  I  did. 

Sir  Miles  StapleUyn.     Whose  names  were  there  % 

Mr  Mowbray.     Your  name  for  one,  and  Sir  Thomas's. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.     What  was  it  for  ] 

Mr  Mowbray.  Of  tho8e  that  were  actors  and  contributort 
for  killing  the  King. 

Mr  Justice  DoWen.   You  are  sure  Sir  Miles'  was  in  the  list! 

Mr  Mowbray.     Yes,  I  am. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Was  it  parchment  or  paper  1 

Mr  Mowbray.     It  was  paper. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Were  you  to  assist  in  killino"  the 
King? 

Mr  Mowbray.     I  was  to  be  an  actor  in  killing  the  Kin^. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Did  I,  or  any  other,  deaii-e  you  to 
keep  any  secret  for  me  1 

Mr  Mowbray.     Father  Rush  ton  did. 

Sir  MUes  Stapleton.     Did  I  ever  do  it  1 

J/r  Mowbray.    No,  Sir  Miles,  you  never  <Ud. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Was  the  discourse  so  loud  that  Sir 
Thomas  could  hear  it  1 

Mr  Mowbray.  Sir  Thomas  could  hear  well  enough  when 
he  would.     ^ 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     Did  you  discover  the  plot  in  16791 

Mr  Bolron,  I  went  to  London,  and  disco vei*ed  the  plot  in 
1679. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  You  only  accused  Sir  Thomas  aci 
some  others ;  but  did  not  name  me. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Did  he  1  prove  that  upon  bim. 

Sir  MUes  Stapleton,    It  was  so  in  his  information,  my  Lonl 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Let  it  be  so.     Cadi  your  witnesses. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,    Mr  Lowther. 

Mr  Lowther.  In  January  1679,  on  Sunday  evenin'*,  about 
the  24th,  Bolron  came,  and  told  me  he  had  something*'  of  secrecv 
to  impart,  I  asked  him  to  go  into  the  house  ;  he  told  me  it  wis 
high-ti*eason ;    I   asked  who,  he  answered,  Sir  Thomas,  and 


Charles  IT. 

spvernl  otiiers ;  I  orilerril  my  clerk  to  liiing  a.  biljle  and  [)eii 
and  iuk  to  take  hia  informalion.  I  desii'ed  birn  to  ba  veiy 
cautious,  as  several  lives  were  at  stake  :  lie  begiia  to  be  fearful 
and  changed  colour:  I  asked  him  why  that  fear  was;  he  said, 
if  that  were  upon  my  conscience  that  wus  upon  Lis,  concealing 
it  so  long,  I  should  be  as  fearful  as  he,  I  bid  him  seriously 
consider  what  he  had  to  Bay  ;  be  said,  he  had  delivered  bis 
informaLiou  to  Mr  Tindal.  I  said,  why  do  you  c 
Mr  Tiiidal  will  be  at  my  bouse  rm  the  Soth,  and  I  will  dis- 
course it  with  him,  and  we  shall  take  it  together.  Ml-  TiudiU 
came,  Bolron  came  and  delivered  bis  information. 

Mr  Justice  DoHen.      You  did  not  give  him  his  ontb  then  > 

Mr  Loiatker.     No ;  for  it  seems  he  had  not  delivered,  liia 

information,  but  only  a  writing  to  Mr  Tiudal. 

Baron  Gre.goriJ.     You  took  no  examiiintion  then  1 
Mr  LoiElker.     Not  at  that  time;  afterwards 


but  Uusbtcu  and  Sir 
ecollect ;  1  said,  if  you 


gave  hia  information  to  ua,  I  thi 
about   it ;  be  did   not   charge  any   on 
Thomas  ;  but  he  said,  he  h<ul  more  to 
recollect  more  come  airain. 

Baron  Gregory.     Pray  who  did  he  name ! 

Mr  Lotuther.  Rusbtoii,  Sii-  Thomas  and  Lady  Tem|)est. 
When  be  came  again,  be  said  Le  would  not  trouble  ua,  but 
go  Ui  the  King  and  Council  to  deliver  the  rest. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.       He  said  he  should  recollect  morel 

Mr  LoiBt/ier.  Yes.  When  we  saw  him  bo  positive,  he  had 
a  letter  from  Mr  Tindal  to  the  Council ;  he  lost  it  at  Wai-e; 
but  weut  on,  and  delivered  his  information  to  the  Council. 

Mr  JuBliee  Dolheii.     Do  you  know  it  T 

Mr  Lavsihxr.     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolbntu     Tou  cannot  know  it,  were  you  there  J 

Mr  LoKther.     No,  but  I  do  know  it. 

Mr  Justice  Dolbmi.     How  do  you  know  it  I 

Mr  Lowther.     I  have  a  copy  trf  the  order, 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  That  ia  not  evidence,  you  are  not  to 
Rpeak  what  another  man  knows.  But  that  ie  not  tiie  matter ; 
it  seems  he  went  to  give  his  information  to  the  Ouuucil,  for 
indeed  he  could  "not  otherwise  Iiave  been  safe. 

Mr  L(nclJier.  Aft«r  this  he  went  to  London  again,  and 
came  down  with  an  order  of  Council  to  examine  Mr  ilowbray 
and  one  Higgringil ;  I  asked  him  if  ho  knew  anything  about 
Sir  Miles  being  concerned  iu  the  plot,  he  said  no,  he  believed 
he  was  clear. 

Mr  Justice  Dolieit,  Bulrou  brought  you  an  order  to  ex- 
amine Muwbiity. 
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Mr  Lowther,     Yes. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  Did  Bolron  bring  you  in  writing  what 
Mowbray  could  say  1 

Mr  Lowthvr,     By  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     What  did  he  tell  you  he  could  sayl 

Mr  Lowther.  He  saw  Sir  Miles  at  Barmbow  when  the 
consult  was ;  but  others  would  come  against  Sir  Miles. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Bolron,  did  you  say  to  Mr  Lowther 
you  knew  nothing  against  Sir  Miles,  but  others  would  do  it  f 

Mr  Bolron.     Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr  Lowther.    Bolron  never  said  anything  against  Sir  Milei 

Baron  Gregory.  Did  you  ask  Bolron  if  he  knew  whether 
Sir  Miles  was  concerned  in  the  plot  ] 

Mr  Lowther.  I  did,  he  answered,  he  knew  nothing  against 
him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     He  was  not  then  upon  his  oath  ! 

Mr  Lowther,  After  this  he  delivered  his  information,  and 
swore  to  the  effect  that  Mowbray  swore  Sir  Miles  was  it 
Barmbow,  that  they  all  conspired  killing  the  King,  and  intro- 
ducing the  Komish  religion ;  Lady  Tempest  came  to  him  in 
the  passage,  and  said,  Mr  Mowbray,  it  is  fitter  for  you  to  be 
treating  of  Sir  Miles'  servants  in  the  larder:  he  asked  me 
whether  he  had  best  apprehend  Sir  Miles  or  Mr  Ingleby  first 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     This  was  your  discourse  with  Bolron. 

Mr  Lowther.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Bolron,  1  did  not  know  then  Mowbray  was  concerned 
in  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  He  tells  you,  how  you  told  him  whit 
Mowbray  would  say  before  he  came  to  him,  and  what  he  would 
say  against  Sir  Miles. 

Mr  Bolron.     I  never  said  any  such  thing. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  You  did  not  know  what  Mowbray 
would  say,  Mr  Lowther  says  otherwise. 

Mr  Bolron.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  before  he  brougbt 
it  in  writing. 

Baron  Gregory.  Mr  Lowther,  did  he  tell  you  the  par- 
ticulars, or  only  he  was  to  depose  against  Sir  Miles  1 

Mr  Lowther.  He  told  me  he  oould  8wear*Sir  Miles  wa«  ai 
the  consult  at  Barmbow,  and  there  conspired  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  introducing  the  Romish  religi«m. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  How  long  had  you  that  discourse  with 
Bolron  before  Mowbray  came  to  give  his  information  1 

Mr  Lowther.  Two  or  three  days ;  I  oi*dered  him  to  come 
again,  when  Mr  Tindal  was  at  my  house. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.      Wei-e  you  ever  with  Mr  Lowther, 
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and  knew  when  be  and  Mr  Tindal  ordered  him  to  come  to 
him, 

Mr  Solron,  I  went  to  Mr  Mowbray,  and  we  came  to 
Mr  Lowther's,  Mr  Tindal  was  tliere ;  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
he  had  to  Bay ;  Mr  Mowbray  was  there  itt  that  time. 

ifr  Justice  DoU>e.n.  Mowbray,  before  you  came  to  Mr 
Lowther's,  had  you  acquainted  Bolron  with  what  you  had  to 

Mr  Mowbray.  I  might  acquaint  Iiiin  1  had  something  to 
say,  but  did  not  tell  him  the  partioulam 

Mr  Justice  Dolbeii.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  anj^ing 
against  Sir  Miles  J 

Mr  Mowbrai/.     I  might ;  but  I  am  not  jiositive  in  that 

Baron  Gregory.  Did  he  tell  you,  Mr  Lowther,  what  Mr 
Mowbray  could  awear  against  Sir  Milea,  and  web  it  not  the  day 
he  tella  here  J 

Mr  Lowther.     Ko,  it  was  not 

Baron  Gregory,     It  was  not  the  same  day  1 

Mr  Lovslher.  Ko,  I  will  be  positive,  if  I  am  brought  to 
my  oath. 

Sir  Miles  Slaplelon.    Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough. 

Sir  Thomas  Yarbroiiffk  The  10th  of  August,  1679,  Bolron 
came  to  my  house  about  ten  or  elt^ven  o'clock  at  night ;  I 
thought  him  very  unaeasonsble;  my  servants  looking  out  at  the 
window,  asked  who  was  there;  he  s«id,  a  friend  who  would 
Bpeak  with  Sir  Thomas:  my  servant  told  mej  I  ordered  him 
to  bring  him  into  my  chamber ;  in  the  interim  I  put  on  a 
morning-gown.  As  soon  tis  he  came  in,  he  told  me  ho  had 
au  order  of  Council  to  search  all  suspicious  plncee  tbr  Popish 
priests,  and  he  had  cause  to  believe  Rushton  a  priest  was 
at  Sir  Miles  Stapleton's.  What  would  you  have  me  to  do,  I 
said,  would  you  have  me  go  with  you  1  lie  wiid  no,  but  a 
servant,  I  said,  Bolron  shew  me  the  order)  and  finding  his 
name  in  the  warrant,  I  asked  him.  Was  he  the  person  that 
informed  against  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  1  He  said.  If  I  pleased 
he  would  shew  me  the  article  against  Sir  Tliomas;  when  I 
observed  the  article,  I  asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  Sir  Miles 
being  concerned  in  the  plot :  No,  said  he,  I  know  nothing  of 
Sir  Miles,  he  is  a  very  honest  gentleman:  only  I  know  he  has 
made  a  collusive  conveyance  of  his  estate,  and  I  believe  most 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  have  done  it  for  securing 
their  estates. 

Mr  Justice  Dofben.     What  do  you  say  to  this,  BoImuI 

Mr  Bolron.  When  I  delivered  my  information  to  the 
Council  I  accused  Sir  Miles. 
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Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     Did  you  say  this  to  Sir  Thomas  T 

Mr  Bolran.  No,  if  it  was  not  in  the  information  I  gave  to 
the  Council,  believe  not  one  word  I  have  said. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  It  is  possible  it  might  be  in  the  second 
information  to  the  Council  that  you  accused  Sir  Miles.  'Was 
Sir  Miles'  name  in  the  paper  you  gave  to  him  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  This  was  the  10th  day  of  August, 
1679.  Had  you  then  informed  the  Council  of  anything  as  to 
Sir  Miles  being  at  Barmbow  Hall  at  the  consult  1 

Mr  Bolron,  I  was  called  out  when  I  was  before  the 
Council,  there  was  something  I  did  not  deliver  in. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     Then  you  did  not  do  it  at  that  time  t 
'    Mr  Bolron,     No,  I  did  not. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  Pefore  the  10th  August,  1679,  had 
you  informed  the  Council  against  Sir  Miles  % 

Mr  Bolron,     I  had  not. 

Mr  Justice  Dolheii,  It  could  not  be  in  the  information  joa 
shewed. 

Mr  Bolron,     No,  it  was  at  the  second  time. 

Baron  Gregory,  Was  it  before  this  discourse  with  Sir 
Thomas  Yarbrough  ? 

Mr  Bolron,     No :  I  shall  not  speak  one  word  of  a  lie. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     Every  word  you  speak  is  a  lie. 

Mr  Bolron,     It  is  no  lie  before  this  honourable  court, 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  Were  these  informations  inclosed  in  the 
letter  from  the  Council  ] 

Mr  Lowt/ier.  Yes,  the  letter  mentions  it  (holding  the 
letter  forth  in  his  hand  with  the  informations),  which  Mr 
Justice  Dolben  took  and  read  them  over. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Mr  Lowther,  I  have  read  all  these 
things  over,  there  is  nothing  of  any  consult  in  them:  how 
should  then  the  accusation  of  Sir  Miles  be  mentioned  in  them ) 

Baron  Gregory,     Sir  Thomas,  you  mistake  times. 

Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough.     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.  In  bringing  this  order  of  Council  to 
you,  did  you  ask  Bolron  if  he  knew  anything  against  Sir 
Miles] 

Sir  Tluymas  Yarbrough,  I  did,  and  he  said  he  believed  he 
was  innocent. 

Sir  Thomas  Strhiger,  Why  did  you  ask  him  aboi|t  Sir 
Miles? 

Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough,  Because  I  knew  Sir  Miles  was  le- 
lated  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigue,  and  was  oflen  there. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,   It  seemed.  Sir  Thomas,  you  feared  it 


Lady  Ynrbroiigh  was  called  and  asked  to  acquaiat  Uie  Court 
what  slie  heard  Bolron  say. 

Lady   Yarbroui/h.     I  was  in  bed,  and  heard  him  say  all 
theae  things,  I  heard  the  order  read,  there  'was  mention  of    ' 
several  at  the  consult,  there  was  no  mention  of  Sir  Miles. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Does  you  Ladyship  remember  if  Sir 
Tbonioa  asked  if  Sir  Miles  was  concerned,  and  he  said,  not    i 
that  he  knew  of. 

Lady  yarbT-mci/h.  Tes,  he  said  more  than  that ;  for  when 
he  returned  from  taking  ])ricists  in  the  afternoon,  there  was 
B  great  company  in  tlie  house,  and  when  he  came,  he  bi'oiight 
one  of  the  aona  with  him,  they  came  into  the  hall,  among'the 
rest  there  was  one  Anby,  who  being  a  little  merry,  took 
Bolron  by  the  arm.  came  and  brought  him  to  us  as  we  were 
sitting  in  the  jiorch,  and  said,  Bolron,  I  hear  you  are  a  dis- 
coverer of  the  plot  1  Yea  I  am,  said  ho ;  then  I  pray  you,  who 
are  they  that  are  cwncenied  1  Ho  would  not  tell  him.  Said 
he,  is  Sir  Miles  in  ill  He  answered,  he  had  nothing  to  nay 
against  Sir  Miles,  he  was  on  honest  gentleman  for  uitght  he 
knew,  except  that  he  liud  mode  a  collusive  conveyance  of  his 

2fr  yormanton.  In  June,  1679,  Bolron  came  to  me,  and  . 
said,  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  would  give  £1000  for  killing  the  | 
King,  Lady  Tempest  would  have  hanged  him  for  breaking 
a  trunk,  but  he  would  he  even  with  her ;  that  Sir  Miles 
Stapleton  kept  priests  in  his  house,  but  he  would  apprehend 
them  presently,  for  he  might  have  twenty  pounds  a-piece  for 
taking  thero. 

Baron  Gregory.     Bi'lron  told  you  this) 

Mr  Nomutnton,,  Yea,  in  my  own  houae  ;  I  told  him  to  go  to 
Ml"  Tindal,  lent  him  eighteen  pencf-,  and  Imrmwed  him  a  horse. 

Kichard  Pears  (Sir  Miles's  man).  Boiron  came  to  Carle-  j 
ton,  my  ma8tei''s  house.  I  going  to  an  alehouse  whore  he  was,  ' 
he  a^ked  me  how  I  ilid,  I  Ihanked  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Did  you  know  him  1 

Pears.  Yes,  he  called  for  a  ]iot  of  ale,  and  wished  me  to 
drink  with  him.  He  aaked  me  if  they  did  not  blame  him  for 
accusing  Sir  Miles  1  I  said  I  did  not  hear  him  named ;  he 
said  it  was  not  him,  but  he  might  not  t^lt  who  it  was.  This 
was  three  or  four  days  after  my  master  was  taken  into 
custody ;  he  said  he  would  have  gone  to  see  Sir  Miles ;  but  I 
think  he  du<^s  not  know  me :  he  aaked  me,  if  Mr  Legget 
would  be  at  our  house,  he  desired  me  to  give  him  a  letter ; 
I  said  I  should  not  see  him ;  then  he  suiU  I  wight  burn  it,  I 
burnt  it. 
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Sir  T/umuu  Stringer.  How  came  you  acquainted  with 
Bolron  % 

Fears.     At  the  coal-pits,  mj  Lord. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  Sir  Thomai 
Gascoigne's  ? 

Fears.     No,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Stephen  Thompson,  have  a  care  joa 
speak  nothing  but  truth,  you  are  not  sworn,  yet  we  can  punish 
you,  and  God  Almighty  will  punish  you  if  you  speak  fieilse. 

Thompson,  Bolron  was  servant  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  steward 
of  his  coal-pits;  Sir  Thomas  put  him  out  of  his  coal-pitB, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  due,  he  knew  not  how  to 
get  it,  and  therefore  would  take  threescore  pounds  for  it, 
he  would  take  thirty-two  pounds  at  one  time,  and  twenty-eight 
at  another,  he  came  to  me  to  be  bound  with  him,  I  wii 
unwilling ;  said  he,  here  is  thirty-eight  pounds  good  debt,  1 
shall  take  care  to  get  the  other,  if  Sir  Thomas  be  not  kind,  1 
shall  do  him  an  ill  turn. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     What  is  this  to  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  \ 

Thompson.  He  swoi'e,  this  plot  being  discovered,  thej 
thought  he  knew  something  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  he  said  before 
the  plot  broke  out^  there  was  never  a  Catholic  in  Yorkshire 
was  concerned  in  it. 

Baron  Gregory.    Before  his  information,  I  will  lay  a  wager. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     How  could  he  do  him  an  ill  turn  t 

Thompson.  This  is  the  ill  turn,  Mr  Legget  said  he  did 
it  not  for  need ;  Bolron,  said  I,  do  you  thus  requite  Sir  Thomai*! 
kindnesses] 

Baron  Gregory.    Did  he  say  anything  oonceminc;  Sir  Miles) 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     When  they  reflect  upon  Sir  Thomas, 


No,  not  so,  you  might  be  guilty,  and 
you  might  be  innocent   and  Sir 


or 


they  reflect  upon  me. 

Mr  JvMice  Dolben. 
Sir  Thomas  innocent, 
Thomas  guilty.  * 

Sir  Miles  Stjpleton.  I  think  that  as  there  was  a  consult 
at  Sir  Thomas's,  certainly  if  any  one  was  guilty,  we  were  all 
guilty. 

Baron  Gregory.  There  are  some  that  conceive,  and  I 
think  not  without  grounds,  that  there  are  no  consideiahk 
Catholics  in  England,  but  are  concerned  in  the  plot. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  There  was  one  Dixon*  came  at  Sir 
Thomas's  trial,  and  said  he  heard  Bolron  and  Mowbray  down 
a  pair  of  staii*s,  speaking  of  revenge  against  Sir  Thomas  and 

1  See  ariU,  p.  1036. 


Lady  Teinpeat,  and  thinking  tlipse  witncBses  might  now  be 
produced,  we  called  at  Leeds  to  view  the  stairs,  and  neither 
my  brother  nor  I  could  see  any  probability  in  it. 

Baron  Gregory.  We  made  two  go  np  into  the  chamber 
and  stand  where  the  witnesses  were,  and  tiiey  spoke  as  loud 
aa  people  do  usually  when  they  discourse,  and  I  coulil  neither 
perceive  what  they  said,  nor  see  them,  unless  I  went  three 
or  four  steps  up. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  This  is  occasioned  by  your  jesting  on 
the  matter. 

Mr  Jitttiee  Dolben.  Sir  Miles,  produce  those  two  witnesses 
that  were  produced  at  Sir  Thomas's  trial. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleion.     I  have  none  of  those  witnessed. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Tbose  witneesea  would  be  hb  material 


as  any  you  can  have. 
Sir  Miles  Stapleion. 
Mr  Juatiee  Dolben. 


I  have  them  not  here,  my  Lord. 
That  \a    because   you    darx    not ;  the 
King's  Counsel  will  prove  what  they  spoke  they  were  liirej  to, 
and  had  money  from  Sir  Thomas,  which  they  confeHscd. 
Sir  Miles  Stapleton.     They  made  affidavit  of  it 
Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Though  they  did,  tliey  confessed  they 
were  hired  to  it. 

Sir  Miles  SUipletcni.  1  call  Lady  Vavasour  to  tell  whether 
Sir  Walter  was  there  at  the  consult  they  tell  of  us  at  Barm- 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  That  will  be  hard  for  her  to  do  ;  but 
call  her  then.  She  lielieves  her  hiiabiind  was  not  there  in  any 
part  of  the  year,  because  he  was  infirm  at  York.  Now, 
gentlemen.  I  woulii  only  know  whether  that  be  conclusive 
evidence  when  it  is  only  jioBsible. 

Sir  Miles  Slap'eUni.  Mr  Lcgget,  whnt  money  wotild  Mr 
Bolron  have  given  you  when  I  was  taken  1 

Legget.  Bolron  desired  me  to  lend  his  wife  some  money  t4) 
go  to  market,  I  did :  the  same  day  between  Tadcaster  and 
York,  Bolron  asked  me  what  allowance  Dr  Gates  had  ;  I  told 
him.  I  lieanl  X500  a  year;  he  answered,  I  deserve  as  much: 
for  I  have  done  as  much  good  as  he.  Ah  I  was  going  to  York, 
I  met  Mowbray,  it  raining  I  put  in  at  Tudi;aster;  when  the 
rain  was  over,  we  wl  forward  for  York;  Jlowbray  saiil  Bolron 
has  sent  for  sue  ;  so  I  went  to  Bolron  to  the  George,  he  sent 
for  Mowbi'uy,  and  pulled  out  his  information,  after  ha  hod 
read  it,  he  a^iked  if  lie  knew  anything  of  that,  he  said  he 
did  not, 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Well,  what  ia  this  to  the  purpose  1 
Did  yon  hear  him  say  anything  agaiuat  Sir  Miles ! 
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Legget.  I  heard  Bolron  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  Sir  Miles,  but  only  he  had  made  over  his  estate  to  Sir 
John  Daney. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     How  did  he  mention  him  to  you  t 

Mr  Legget.  He  voluntarily  told  me  of  it,  when  we  went 
to  Allerton  to  apprehend  some  priests;  when  I  returned,  I 
told  him,  I  took  but  one  of  these  persons,  old  Mr  Metcaif; 
and  he  said,  he  cared  not  if  I  had  but  taken  one  Addy. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     You  must  not  talk  in  this  fashion. 

JSir  Miles  Stapleton.     It  shews  what  kind  of  man  he  is. 


I 


Mr  Justice  Dolben,     So  may  we  examine  to  the  end  of    | 


the  chapter.     Do  you  say  Bolron  read  over  liis  information  to 
Mowbray,  and  he  said  he  knew  nothing  as  to  Sir  Miles? 

Legget,  No,  but  of  Sir  Thomas;  he  asked  him  nothing, 
but  against  Sir  Thomas;  after  they  went  out  and  had  beoi 
together,  Bolron  told  me,  Sir  Miles  was  to  be  taken  into 
custody ;  and  said,  you  may  as  well  have  it  as  another,  but  I 
will  go  halves  with  you.  He  told  me,  if  he  had  j£100  of  Sir 
Miles,  I  should  have  £20  of  it. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Had  you  then  any  warrant  to  take 
Sir  Miles? 

Legget,     No,  my  Lord. 

Bolron,     I  know  nothing  of  any  such  thing. 

Mrs  Holmes,  At  Sir  Thomas's  trial,  Bolron  and  his  wife 
were  at  our  house  at  dinner;  after  dinner  they  asked  me  if 
I  would  go  to  Sir  Thomas's  trial,  I  answered  yes ;  Mrs  Mow- 
bray called  her  husband  out  of  doors,  I  asked  her  about  Sir 
Thomas,  she  said  they  were  hard  people;  but  she  thought 
they  were  innocent  to  the  plot,  and  she  had  nothing  to  say 
against  them,  as  God  shall  judge  her  soul.  After  Bolron 
came  from  York,  he  met  me.  How  now,  sister,  I  understand 
you  ai-e  to  be  a  witness  against  me  at  York,  but  if  you  will  be 
kind  to  me  1  will  be  kind  to  you,  and  speak  as  favourably 
as  I  can ;  if  I  had  known  I  should  have  been  no  better  re- 
warded, I  would  never  have  been  a  witness ;  the  devil  should 
have  been  a  witness  as  soon  as  me  against  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Miles.  He  bid  me  be  careful  what  I  swore ;  for  if 
we  swore  false,  he  would  have  us  at  the  pillory,  and  unless 
I  would  unsay  what  I  had  said  at  my  lady's  trial  he  would 
punish  me  sufficiently. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     Who  said  this  ? 

Mrs  Holmes.     Mr  Bolron. 

Baron  Gregory,     Where  do  you  live? 

Mrs  Holmes,     In  Baldwin's  gnrden. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.     Did  you  ever  tell  any  if  they  would 
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come  and  swear  against  the  evidence  against  Sir  Miles,  they 
should  be  rewarded. 

Mrs  Holmes,     No,  never. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     When  did  you  see  me  last,  Bolron  f 

Bolron.     In  1678  several  times. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     He  has  seen  you  in  prison. 

Bolron,     I  have  seen  him  at  Barmbow  Hall  in  1678. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,     You  know  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  1 

Mr  Bolron,     I  have  several  times  talked  with  him. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Has  he  seen  Sir  Thomas  and  me 
discourse  about  anything  ] 

Mr  Bolron,     Not  since  the  plot  broke  out 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  He  swore  in  Sir  Thomas's  trial,  he 
heard  me  and  Sir  Thomas  discourse  about  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.     Well,  how  material  will  that  be  1 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  He  swore  false ;  for  Sir  Thomas  and 
I  were  never  together  since  the  plot  broke  forth. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,     That  is  hard  to  do. 

Mr  Baron  Gregory,  You  have  an  excellent  witness  that 
can  swear  that. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton, 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen, 
Well,  have  you  done  1 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton, 
it  be  not  too  tedious. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.     We  will  stay  here  all  day. 

Edward  Cooper,  Having  been  at  Autherton-Fair,  we  met 
Mowbray ;  knowing  him,  I  said,  is  there  any  truth  in  what 
Bolron  swears  against  Sir  Thomas  ?  No,  said  he,  he  might  as 
well  have  sworn  it  against  you,  or  another  person ;  for  I  have 
been  in  the  house  as  well  as  he,  and  I  never  knew  any  such  thing. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen,  This  wfts  before  Mowbray  had  dis- 
covered anything;  Mowbray  was  then  a  papist,  and  had  taken 
the  oath  of  secrecy.  Besides,  it  is  not  much  what  Mowbray 
said  on  a  highway.  If  it  had  been  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
or  if  upon  his  oath,  it  had  been  more  material 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  Mrs  Shereburn,  what  said  Bolron  at 
your  house. 

Mrs  Sherehui'n,  Bolron  and  Mowbray  came  to  our  house 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  priests,  Bolron  took  several 
parcels  of  silver  away  with  him. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.  Away,  away,  if  you  have  anything 
against  him  on  behalf  of  this  gentleman,  speak  it ;  but  you 
would  prove  him  a  thief,  aiid  say  he  went  to  seek  for  priests, 
and  stole  money  from  them. 


In  all  probability  I  can  do  it. 
But  that  must  not  go  before  a  positive. 

There  is  another  witness  or  two  if 
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Mowbray.  We  went  to  seek  for  priests,  we  took  some 
clialices  and  other  popish  trinkets  away. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Do  not  spend  yours  and  onr  time  in 
saying  that  Bolron  and  Mowbray  wei-e  knavish  boys;  thev, 
it  may  be,  are  guilty  of  extravagances  in  that  particular. 

Mr  Baron  Gregory.  They  themselves  confess  they  have 
been  very  bad.  They  took  the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  it  is  as  ill 
as  ever  was  spoke  or  writ  in  so  few  words. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  I  know  they  have  been  very  bad  men. 
Well,  have  you  any  more  witnesses  ? 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  I  can  produce  my  neighbours  and 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  can  say  of  my  good 
behaviour. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  It  is  generally  concluded  by  all, 
that  Sir  Miles  has  been  a  very  good  luan  until  he  fell  into 
this  great  action. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Brother,  have  you  any  more  to  say  t 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  I  desire  that  Dixon  and  Wilson 
may  be  called  in  to  swear  they  were  hired  at  Sir  Thomas's 
trial. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,     Call  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  Dixon,  what  witnesses  were  hired, 
to  testify  for  Sir  Thomas  1 

Dixon,  In  November,  1679,  Bayly  sent  Wilkinson  for 
me,  when  I  came,  Batley  was  there ;  they  called  me  into  the 
garden,  and  asked  if  I  would  be  a  witness  for  Sir  Thomas, 
and  they  would  give  me  forty  shillings. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer,  Wilson,  were  you  offered  anything 
by  Mr  Babbington  to  be  a  witness  for  Sir  Miles  ? 

Wilsor^     I  was. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.     What  were  you  offered  t 

Dixon,  Batley  would  haVe  him  to  l)e  a  witness.  He  was 
to  say  he  never  saw  Bolron  nor  Mowbray  at  his  house.  Said 
Batley,  I  saw  them  at  the  door.  Thou  never  didst  see  them  in 
my  house.  Yes,  I  saw  them  once,  and  the  thirtl  time  before 
they  departed  he  might  say  that  in  1679  he  came  in  and  found 
them  there.  This  he  pressed  on  me,  telling  me  it  was  bat 
telling  a  lie,  for  no  oath  was  required. 

Mr  Baron  Gregory.  Did  Mr  Babbington  offer  you  money  f 
What  would  he  have  you  testify  for  it  ] 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  What  money  would  he  have  given  you  1 

Wilson,  He  offered  me  £10,  and  Higgringill  offered  me 
£10. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.  Is  Babbington  a  solicitor  for  Sir 
Miles? 
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Solron.     Yea,  my  Lord,  here  he  is. 

Dixo7i.     Batley  preased  me  to  aay  again,  he  never 
Bolron  and  Mowbray  in  his  houBe,  he  mude  a  contrivance  of 
that. 

Sir  ThoJnag  Slfiivjer.  Christopher  Langley,  toll  what  you 
have  been  offered,  and  hy  whom,  to  give  evidence  for  Sir 
Miles. 

Ckrhtnpher  Langky.  I  kept  a  public  house ;  so  William 
Batley  and  John  Rosa  came,  called  for  a  quart  of  ala  Kichard 
Cocker  was  with  ub,  he  said.  If  you  will  go  and  be  a  witneea 
for  Sir  Milen  as  we  shall  direct  you,  you  shull  have  a  couple  of 
oxen  and  half  a  score  of  sheep. 

Sir  Thonuia  Stringer.     Who  offered  you  tins  1 

Chrulop/ter  Langlei/.     William  Batley  and  John  Gross. 

Richard  Cocker.  I  went  into  his  house,  and  he  offered 
liim  a  couple  of  oxen  and  half  a  score  of  sheep,  if  he  would  be 
a  witness  for  Sir  Miles. 

Sir  Thomas  Stringer.  Mr  Bayns,  would  Mrs  Holmes  have 
had  you  recant  anything  against  Sir  Miles. 

Mr  llayns.  She  offered  me  since  I  came  into  England 
threescore  pounds  a  year  to  bold  my  tongue,  if  I  had  anything 
to  say  against  Sir  Miles.  I  told  her  not  whether  I  bad  any- 
thing or  no,  t(be  offered  me  .£(10  per  auniiBL  Mrs  Hewit  said, 
nlie  would  give  me  more  if  I  would  say  nothing  against  Sir 
MUes. 

Mr  Jttalicf  DoH/en.     Did  tbey  make  an  assurance  T 

Bayns.  I  asked  them,  do  you  know  another  gentleman's 
pui'sel  they  said,  they  knew  very  well  he  would  give  it. 

Sir  Mile»  Slapleton.     Fray  let  Mi-a  Holni&H  be  cuUed  again. 

Mr  Justice  Dolben.      She  denies  it.      Who  is  Hewit  1 

Hat/Tig.     He  married  another  of  my  daughters,  my  Lord. 

Mr  Justice  Dolhen.  She  only  appeared  zealous  for  Sir 
Thomas,  she  would  be  the  same  for  Sir  Miles.  Have  you 
Hnything  more.  Sir  Milesl 

Sir  Miles  Slaplelon.     Mre  Holmes  denies  it, 

Mr  Justice  Dolbcn,     She  does. 

Sir  Miles  StapleloH,    I  have  not  much  to  say  against  Bayns. 

Mr  Jmtice  Dolbeti.     He  dons  not  say  much  against  you. 

Mr  Baron  Gregory,  He  got  his  money  eawJy  if  he  said 
nothing  more  against  you ;  he  scarce  earned  bis  money. 

jSir  Miles  Slaplelon.  I  desire  the  Jury  may  consider  what 
credit  was  given  to  their  evidence  formerly  in  the  former  trials, 
ior  I  speak  seriously,  I  never  spoke  any  such  thing,  nor  was 
evnr  at  any  consult  about  any  such  thing;  none  that  know 
nie  believe  it. 
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Mr  Justice  Bolben,     Is  that  all ) 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     The  evidence  is  improper;  I  nenr 
thought  ill  against  the  King;  what  reason  was  there  for  it t 

Mr  Jtistice  Dolben,  No  reason  at  all  that  you  or  any  Paf»it 
should  do  it,  only  the  mad  fiery  zeal  of  the  Jesuits ;  ever  ante 
the  Beformation  you  have  enjoyed  your  estates  and  religkm 
without  any  molestation;  you  could  not  endure  we  should 
quietly  enjoy  ours.  If  you  have  any  matter  on  record  against 
them  we  will  hear  it;  it  may  he  you  will  say  he  ia  an  idk 
fellow ;  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  reflectiona  ** 

Mr  Baron  Gregory,  You  see  what  is  produced  on  your 
behalf,  Sir  Miles,  though  not  by  your  direction,  yet  on  your 
behalf,  and  they  said  it  was  but  telling  a  lie. 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,     No,  I  never  gave  any  such  directioDS 

Mr  Justice  Dolben,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  Sir  Miles 
Stapleton  stands  indicted  for  a  very  foul  treason,  endeavouring 
to  subvert  the  Government,  change  the  religion,  and  to  bong 
in  superstition  and  idolatry ;  which  he  could  never  do,  withoat 
compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  he  being  the  obstacle  in  the 
way.  This  is  the  charga  The  proof  depends  upon  Bolran 
and  Mowbmy :  Smith,  the  first  witness,  relates  he  has  been  in 
Rome  and  France,  and  among  all  the  priests  he  conversed  witk 
there  was  such  a  design  on  foot ;  but  against  Sir  IVIiles  k 
knows  nothing,  but  things  told  him  by  Thwing,  which  is  no 
evidence  against  Sir  Miles.  Bolron  and  Mowbray  positiv^J 
swear  the  thing  as  plain  as  can  be;  they  both  swear  they  were 
present  at  several  consults,  where  it  was  resolved  the  King 
should  be  killed,  that  Sir  Miles  agreed  to  it,  and  agreed  tf> 
contiibute  £200  to  carry  on  this  design.  Bayns  said  he  saw 
Sir  Miles  at  Barmbow  Hall  at  that  time,  but  he  does  not 
know  whether  it  was  about  that  or  not. 

Against  this,  Sir  Miles  says  this  is  an  invention  of  Bohron 
and  Mowbray;  he  produces  several  witnesses,  that  Bolron 
should  deny,  and  that  he  should  sometimes  say  that  Sir  Thoniis 
Gascoigne  knew  nothing  of  it ;  sometimes  that  Sir  Miles  knew 
nothing  of  it:  I  must  tell  you  at  this  time  they  were  Papisls 
themselves,  and  lay  under  the  oath  of  secrecy.  But  here  aiv 
three  witnesses.  Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough,  Lady  Yarbrough,  td 
Mr  Lowther ;  they  speak  as  much  as  any  of  t^e  others  concen- 
ing  Bolron  and  Mowbray,  they  speak  when  it  waa  pertinent; 
for  what  they  spoke  to  a  justice  of  peace  at  that  time  seeoos 
somewhat  probable:  you  heard  what  Mr  Lowther  said,  ther 
came  to  him  to  accusse  them  the  25th  January,  1679,  he  put 
them  ofif  for  that  time,  he  gives  reasons  why;  he  bnngs  an 
order  of  Council  to  examine  Mowbray,   he  tells  him  what 
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Mowbray  would  swear,  he  tells  him  he  would  swear  against  Sir 
Miles,  that  he  was  at  the  consult  at  Barmbow  Hall ;  you  have 
heard  him  deliver  this,  and  because  it  was  somewhat  material 
we  desired  him  to  speak  it  again  and  again  :  Bolron  denies  it, 
he  never  said  what  Mowbray  could  swear;  so  that  depends 
upon  the  credit  of  the  witnesses. 

Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough  tells  us  that  Bolron  came  to  him, 
and  knocked  him  up  out  of  bed,  for  his  warrant  to  search  for 
Rush  ton  a  priest,  who  he  said  was  at  Sir  Miles's,  and  thereupon 
he  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  anything  of  Sir  Miles,  and  he 
said  no,  with  many  asseverations :  now  if  that  information 
were  the  same  that  was  sent  to  Mr  Lowther,  then  it  is  of  no 
weight,  as  it  had  been  presupposed  by  the  King's  counsel,  that 
Sir  Thomas  might  forget  himself,  neither  was  there  anything  in 
these  papers  relating  to  Sir  Miles. 

Lady  Yarbrough  being  in  bed  in  the  same  chamber,  heaixl 
the  papers  read,  and  her  husband  asking  of  Sir  Miles,  but  he 
denied  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  plot.  She  says  further, 
in  the  afternoon,  a  gentleman  brought  him  into  the  porch 
where  they  were  sitting,  and  the  gentleman  asked  him  who 
were  plotters,  but  he  would  not  tell  him;  then  he  asked 
him  if  Sir  Miles  was  concerned,  and  he  positively  denied 
it.  These  things  hang  not  well  together,  I  know  not  how 
to  make  any  observations  upon  it;  he  denies  that  he  said 
80,  they  say  he  did.  The  rest  of  the  witnesses  Atq  not  very 
material;  only,  as  I  told  you  before,  what  talk  they  would 
have  talked  before  they  changed  their  religion.  There  is 
nothing  proved  against  them,  they  are  good  witnesses  in  the 
law ;  there  are  no  records,  nor  perjuries,  nor  anything  else  that 
takes  ofif  their  evidence,  they  have  sworn  it  several  times,  and 
stand  to  it.  Now  you  have  heard  and  taken  notice  what  objec- 
tions have  been  made  against  it. 

Mr  Baron  Gregory,  My  brother  has  opened  this  fully, 
I  shall  trouble  you  with  very  little,  only  let  you  see  that  my 
observations  are  the  same,  I  concur  in  the  evidence  with  my 
brother;  there  is  full  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  matter  they  swear  is  treason  of  the  highest  nature  imagin- 
abla  There  ai-e  but  two  that  swear  positively,  but  they  swear 
of  several  consults,  and  of  the  particulars  that  were  agreed 
on  by  Sir  Miles  *for  the  carrying  it  on ;  and  there  are  no 
material  witnesses  against  them.  The  witnesses  of  their  de- 
nying it,  must  be  befoi'e  they  were  of  the  Protestant  religion ; 
when  they  were  concerned  as  much  to  conceal  it,  as  any  persons 
that  were  guilty  of  it :  besides,  in  a  discourse  a  man  is  not  bound 
to  tell  a  neighbour  all  he  knows :  he  cannot  be  safe  to  tell 
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I  it  to  a  private  person  at  tliat  time.  It  ia  Tery  tme,  ib^^ 
were  resolved  when  Ihoy  ducovered  it  tfaey  would  hare  Becnrity 
for  themselves  :  I  suppose  tbey  needed  not  Iiave  feared  Sir 
Miles  flying  from  being  apprehended ;  but  if  Sir  Miles  wu  ic 
large  they  might  have  feared  it.  But  when  they  cnme  to  be 
examined  on  their  oaths  before  Mr  Lowther  and  Mr  Tindil 
there  could  not  be  anything  to  excuse  them ;  it  is  true,  then 
were  no  pi-obable  reasons  why  these  two  gentlemen  should  a^ 
if  Sir  Miles  were  concerned  in  the  plot ;  for  in  the  infer- 
matioD  they  kxw  hia  name  waa  not  mentioned ;  tbey  wen 
inu<^  afraid  as  Sir  Miles  was;  it  was  their  care  of  lum,  kno* 
iug  of  what  religion  he  was,  and  knowing  him  to  be  nklaJ 
to  Sir  Thomas.  It  depends  upon  the  credit  of  what  Uuf 
have  sworn ;  they  deny  what  is  charged  upon  them  by  tbw 
gentlemen ;  by  Sir  Thomas  Yarbrough  aad  by  my  Ij^f, 
Mr  Lowther  was  a  magistrate,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  a  m«^ 
tmte ;  he  was  not  upon  the  examination  of  them  upon  ceth 
at  that  time,  therefora  that  was  not  as  before  a  ma^jittiate ; 
but  Mr  Lowther,  they  came  to  aa  a  magistrate ;  tberefdn 
it  must  be  for  you  to  consider  whelher  or  no  there  nisbl 
be  a  forgotfuliiesB  in  their  speaking,  or  a  misunderstandin;!  oi 
them;  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  know  con  tend  to  i» 
concile  it:  if  there  were  a  mistake  by  the  one,  or  a  fo^ 
fulness  in  the  other,  then  it  might  alter  the  underBtaBJa(; 
but  if  they  beard  well  and  reiiiembcred  true,  then  it  «rill  Ik,ii 
I  have  said  before,  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled.  Bat,  ganlli- 
men,  upon  the  whole  matter,  it  will  depend  upon  ihe  ctButn* 
tion  and  reputation  of  what  they  ewear,  which  jou  m  M 
oonaider. 

The  jury  withdrew  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  rMa 
into  court,  and  gave  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 

Tlie  case  of  Stapleton  deserves  notice  in  the  firat  pJaeia 
to  the  cause  of  challenge  allowed  by  the  Judge  not  IxUertM 
in  the  plot;  the  court  refusing  to  grant  a  tales  tmleas  |>^fBl 
fur  by  the  King.  The  rule  as  to  the  King  shewing  causa  iaM^B 
of  challenge  waa  acted  upon.     The  court  refused  to  allow  1^| 
witne.<isi:s  to  be  ordered  out  of  courL     The  first  witQeas,  SflnH 
really  said  nothing  against  the  prisoner,  and  this  the  Jg^pH 
admitted,  the  stoiy  of  the  other  witnesses  seemed  moat  ^  I 
probable,  the  fact  that  in  their  original  information  to  (h  I 
Privy  Council  Sir  Miles  was  not  mentioned,  and  they  Amai  1 
all  knowledge  of  him,  went  to  discredit  them.     The  Jd^^  | 
refused  to  hear  hearsay  for  the  prisoner,  saying  it  wru  M>  I 
evidence,  though  they  allowed  it  ngainst  him.     Tho  Jui)|«  I 
seemed  at  £rat  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  oonviot  if  pM* 
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ble,  as  the  prisonei'  was  a  Papist,  bub  the  witnesaea  for  the 
defence  proved  the  whole  aSair  was  a  fabrication,  and  that  thi 
two  great  witneasea,  Boh^n  aud  Mowbray,  were  unworthy  of 
belief.  As  Mr  Justice  Dolben  said,  "  These  things  hang 
well  together."     The  result  was  Sir  Milea'  acquittal. 

Sir  Miles  Staplutou's  case  was  the  last  of  the  Yorkshire 
plot.     BolroQ  and  Mowbray  were  too  shaken  to  be  fuither 

The  plot  was  now  thoroughly  discredited.  In  August  the 
allowance  to  Outes  and  Bedloe  was  reduced  from  .£10  a  week 
to  40j.'  At  this  they  were  furious,  and  petitioned  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  restored  to  the  old  amount,  but  the  Council  could 
only  be  perauivded  to  raise  their  pension  to  £3',  The  plot 
received  a  further  blow.  Bedloe  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
wages  of  his  iniquity.  At  the  end  of  August  he  died  at 
Bristol,  to  the  last  "  confirming  the  truth  of  the  plot  and  the 
depositions  he  had  ever  given  concerning  the  same,  and  also 
making  some  additional  confessions  to  the  Iiord  Chief  Justice 
North,  when  his  Loi'dahi|>  was  at  Bristol'." 

With  Bedloe'i  death  the  plot  was  practically  at  an  end 
There  were  many  who  would  gladly  Iwve  come  forward  to 
supply  hia  place,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  Juries  to  believe 
the  new  ioformei-s,  even  the  archliar  Gates  found  himself  not 
free  from  attack,  and  obliged  to  resort  to  the  courts  of  law 
for  protection.  In  September  Luttrcll  gives  the  following 
entry  in  hia  diary. 

"Dr  Oates  having  complained  to  the  Privy  Council  against 
Simpson  Tongue,  son  to  Dr  Tongue,  he  was  examined  in 
his  own  defence,  and  several  witnesses  beard,  but  the  matters 
agaiuBt  him  being  i-ery  plain  he  was  committed  by  their  Lord- 
Bhipe  to  Newgate  fur  high  misdemeanour  and  endeavouring  by 
false  accusations  and  subornation  of  perjury  to  defame  the 
King's  evidence  and  all  the  proaecutiona  concerning  the  Popish 

Oct.  9,  "  An  indictment  having  been  preferred  at  the 
,  sessions  for  Westminster  against  one  Shipjioa  for  defaming  Cr 
Oates,  Mr  Bedloe,  and  Mr  Dugdale,  and  being  found  guilty  by 
the  jury,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine  of  500 
marka  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  is  paid,  and  to  fiud  sureties 
for  hia  good  behaviour  for  a  yeaj '." 

The  court  atill  kept  up  the  pretence  of  rigour  agaiust  the 
Fapiate.     On  the  4th  of  October  a  proclanuLtioa  was  published 
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commanding  all  Papists  or  repated  Papists  to  depart  from 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  from  within  ten 
miles  of  the  same\ 

''Young  Tongue  accused  L'Estrange  before  the  Couneflof 
treason,  but  going  backward  and  forward  in  his  accusation,  tad 
his  Majesty  speaking  very  well  of  Mr  L'Estrange,  he  vis 
acquitted'." 

Dangerfield  on  the  25th  October  caused  one  Attwood,  i 
person  he  saw  in  the  Court  of  Kequests,  to  be  arrested  and 
committed  as  a  Romish  priest'. 

Foiled  in  their  attempts  to  carry  on  the  plot,  the  leaden 
of  the  popular  party  turned  their  attention  to  punishing  those 
who  they  considered  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  their 
failure,  and  the  chief  of  them  was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs. 
On  the  25th  October  Seignior  Francesco  de  Faria,  a  Portuguese, 
came  in  and  was  examined  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  made 
some  discoveries  touching  the  Portugal  ambassador  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Scroggs  about  Wakeman's  trial". 

On  the  21st  October  Parliament  met,  they  at  once  attempted 
to  revive  the  dying  plot.  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  in  the 
Tower,  under  an  impeachment  for  treason,  was  brought  to  tiiaL 
Oates'  perjuries  once  more  prevailed,  and  the  unfortunate  noUe- 
man,  in  spite  of  no  less  than  thirty- one  peers  declaring  their 
belief  in  his  innocence,  died  on  the  scaffold.  The  Lords  signed 
an  order  commanding  all  Papists  to  depart  from  London  lad 
Westminster  at  once*.  They  examined  one  Lewis,  who  mde 
considerable  discoveries  relating  to  the  plot,  particularly  agaisA 
Lord  Ariindell  of  Wardoui*,  that  he  offered  him  money  to  kill 
the  King*.  On  Dangerfield*s  testimony  Lord  Peterboroa^ 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Black  Rod,  but  after  a  veiy 
short  detention  released^  The  rnjection  of  the  £xclanoD 
Bill  was  followed  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament^  which 
prevented  resort  to  any  more  violent  measures. 

Before  its  prorogation  Parliament  was  determined  to  be 
revenged  on  the  Judges.  A  committee  was  ap|K>int€Hl  on  the 
23rd  December,  1680,  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Judges,  they  reported  ''that  discharging  the  Grand  Juryii 
the  Duke  of  York's  case  was  illegal,  that  Scroggs  in  se^ 
cases  of  Whig  publications  in  favour  of  the  plot  had  de^ 
severely,  but  in  cases  of  publications  against  the  plot  had  deiH 
too  leniently.  That  the  King's  Bench  had  of  late  years  illegallj 
and  partially  favoured^  Papists  and  persons  Popiahly  affected 
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and  excessively  oppressed  his  Majesty's  ProtestaDt  subjects." 
The  House  passed  resolutions  in  the  terms  of  the  findings 
of  this  report,  and  resolved  to  impeach  Sir  William  Scroggs, 
Sir  Thoiiias  Jones,  and  Sir  Kichard  Weston.  Only  against 
Scroggs  was  an  impeachment  for  treason  actually  sent  up  :  he 
was  admitted  to  bail  by  the  Lords  and  they  refused  to  ad- 
dress the  King  to  suspend  him.  In  Hilary  term,  1681,  he 
did  not  come  into  court,  being,  it  was  said,  commanded  by  the 
Xing  to  stay  away  pending  his  impeachment.  The  prorogation 
and  dissolution  of  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the  impeachment. 
It  was  never  revived.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1681,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Bench.  Mr  Baron  Weston  had  died  in 
March,  and  Jones  was  the  only  one  of  the  accused  Judges 
left 

With  the  fall  of  Scroggs  the  Popish  plot  ended.  It  had 
served  its  purpose  in  inflaming  the  people  against  the  court 
It  was  Shaftesbury's  great  instrument  of  power.  Had  his 
followers  possessed  his  courage  probably  the  lies  of  Oates  and 
the  inventions  of  Bedloe  would  have  been  the  means  of  passing 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  either  giving  the  throne  to  Charles' 
bastard  or  involving  the  country  in  civil  war.  One  person, 
the  one  against  whom  the  plot  was  said  to  be  framed,  never 
believed  in  it  and  was  its  most  deadly  opponent.  Charles 
saw  that  if  it  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  it  would  die 
of  its  own  violence,  and  with  a  courage  almost  Satanic,  he 
quietly  waited  for  the  tide  to  ebb.  He  counted  the  cost,  and 
allowed  peer  and  priest  to  go  to  the  scaffold  without  an  effort 
to  save  them.  He  knew  that  the  English,  wild  as  they  are 
rendered  by  a  cry  of  "No  popery,"  will,  if  not  opposed,  in 
time  return  to  their  senses,  and  turn  upon  those  who  led 
them  asti'ay.  Never  was  "the  magic  of  patience"  better 
shewn.  In  1680  the  Whig  leaders  were  the  idols  of  the  nation, 
hounding  to  death  any  Catholic  their  perjured  informers  were 
pleased  to  name.  Charles  was  deserted  even  by  his  own 
servants.  Three  years  passed  away,  Shaftesbury  died  in  exile, 
Essex  died  in  prison,  Kussell  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  Charles 
was  never,  not  even  at  his  restoration,  so  popular  or  so 
powerful.  No  passage  of  history  better  illustrates  the  truth 
that  "  all  things  belong  to  him  who  will  but  wait." 

For  the  plot  itself  it  is  diificult  to  speak  with  patience, 
though  two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  country  suf- 
fered from  its  terrors.  That  some  fifty  priests  should  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Whig  party,  merely  because  they  were 
priests,  deprives  that  party  of  any  claim  to  the  virtue  of  tolera- 
tion; that  some  twenty  persons,  the  government  knew  to  be  in- 
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nocent,  shoald  have  been  allowed  to  die  by  the  Tories,  deprives 
that  party  of  any  claim  to  real  statesmanship.  Nb  portion  of 
English  history  is  more  instructive,  because  no  portion  shews 
better  that  all  the  so-called  securities  for  innocence  are  worth- 
less, or  worse  than  worthless,  under  the  delusion  of  a  popular 
prejudice,  that  even  with  the  most  elaborate  free  institutioiii 
there  are  times  when  it  is  a  mockery  or  even  an  insult  to  a 
people  to  call  them  free. 
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In  a  book  entitled  ^  An  historical  account  of  all  the  Trials  and 
Attainders  of  High  Treason  firom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  chronologicallj  digested,  London,  1716,"  the  following 
case  appears: 

"John  Rathbone,  WilCam  Saunders,  &c. 

In  April,  1666,  John  Rathbone,  William  Saunders,  and  six 
others,  formerly  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  great  rebellion,  were 
indicted,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  for  conspiring  the  death 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  in  order  to 
which  the  city  was  by  them  to  be  fired  on  the  3rd  of  September  the 
same  year,  as  being  found  by  Lill/s  Almanack  and  a  scheme  erected 
for  that  piupose  to  be  a  lucky  day,  a  planet  then  ruling  which  prog- 
nosticated the  downfall  of  Monarchy^  This  being  notorious  and 
printed  in  the  Gazette  of  April  30,  1666,  number  48,  was  after  the 
fire,  which  happened  exactly  on  that  day,  called  to  mind  by  many 
people  and  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  conspiracy  then  dis- 
covered, though  afterwards  the  fanatics  to  stifle  this  well-grounded 
opinion  raised  many  chimerical  stories  and  spread  them  abroad." 

No  account  of  these  cases  appears  in  the  ordinary  collection  of 
State  Trials  or  the  Law  Reports. 


IL 

The  following  extracts  from  the  eighth  Report  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  bear  upon  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  under 
Charles  IL  and  the  Popish  Plot. 

19  October,  1678.  Letter  from  the  Recorder  to  the  Mayor  of 
Chester,  announcing  that  the  writer  has  shewn  certain  examinations 
sent  to  him  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  of  opinion 
the  Mayor  should  examine  Mr  Matthew  Ellis  for  the  discovery  of 
the  priests  and  Jesuits  mentioned  by  him  in  his  discourse  at  John 
Bridge's  house.  The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Edmund-Bury  Godfrey,  an 
active  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  persons  about  the  late  plots  against  his  Majesty,  attended 
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1678.        ^^^  man7  unhappy  circumstances,  must  oblige  all  good  subjects  to 
search  very  strictly  into  matters  of  that  nature  i. 

Nov.  23, 1678.  Recorder  to  the  Mayor  of  Chester,  letter  for  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  return  of  all  Popish  priests,  Jesuits,  and  suspected 
Papists  in  Chester  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  also  for  a  list  of  the  same  persons  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  the  Recorder  having  in  this  matter  been  appointed  to  look 
after  the  county  as  well  as  the  city  of  Chester*. . 

25  November,  1678.  Letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Chester  and  three 
others  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  certifying  that  in  obedience  to 
their  Lordships'  order  of  the  29th  of  last  September  the  writer 
apprehended  at  Chester  several  Roman  Catholics  making  for  Ireland 
without  passes,  and  having  commissions  dated  the  8th  February  last, 
which  on  examination  they  acknowledged  to  have  received  about  three 
weeks  ago  from  the  hands  of  Colonel  MacCartee  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dempsey,  which  commissions  were  by  the  Recorder  of  Chester 
delivered  to  Mr  Secretary  Williamson'. 

26  February,  167f.  Order  of  the  Council,  signed  Philip  Lloyd, 
requiring  the  mayors  and  other  chief  magistrates  at  the  ports  of 
England  and  Wales  to  examine  all  persons  going  beyond  seas  by 
return  of  passes  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  compel  them  to 
swear  they  are  the  persons  described  in  the  same  passes.  The 
object  of  the  order  being  to  prevent  the  escape  of  persons  having  a 
hand  in  the  late  horrible  plots  and  other  criminals'. 

14  December,  1681.  The  Recorder  to  the  Mayor  of  Chester  for 
an  accurate  return  of  all  the  Papists  in  Chester '. 

March  29,  1679.  Order  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
Parliament  assembled.  The  governors  or  principal  members  in 
turn  of  Doctors'  Commons,  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
Heralds'  College  are  to  bring  to  the  House  the  names  of  such  mem- 
bers who  are  Papists  or  reputed  Papists,  and  as  soon  as  they  regu- 
larly can  expel  all  who  are  not  Protestants  ^ 


1  P.  890. 


•  P.  891. 


»  P.  39L 


*  P.  230. 
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LIST  OF  JUDGES   1660— 168L 


Court  of  King's  Bench. 


1  16C0 

May  31 

Mallet 

Twisden 

Oct.  1 

Foster,  C.  J, 

__ 

Nov.  22 

— . 

Wyndham. 

1668 

June  18 

— 

Kelyng 

— 

— 

Oct.  19 

Hyde,  C.  J, 

— 

— 

1665 

Nov.  21 

Kelyng,  C.  J. 

— 

Nov.  23 

Morton 

1669 

Feb.  6 

_ 

— 

Eainsford 

1671 

May  18 

Hale,  C.  J, 

— 

1073 

Jan.  21 

— . 

Wilde 

— 

— 

1676 

April  12 

Raiiuford,  C,  J, 

— 

— 

— 

April  13 

Jones 

1678 

May  31 

Scroggs,  C.  J. 

— 

Oct.  23 

Dolbcn 

— 

1679 

Mayl 

_ 

Pemberton 

^— 

1680 

April  29 

^^^ 

Baymond 

1081 

Hil.  Term 

1 

' 

1 

«%  Those  whose  names  are  printed  in  Italics  were  dismissed. 


CoxTRT  OF  Common  Pleas. 


1660    May  31 

'  Foster 

Hyde 

July  27 

« 

Tyrrell 

Oct.  22 

Bridgeman,  C.  J. 

Nov.  3 

Browne 

— 

1663    Nov.  4 

Archer 

1668    April  16 

wMiM 

Wilde 

• 

May  23 

Vaughan,  C.  J, 

— 

— 

1672    April  15 

Atkyns 

Dec.  18 

1 

— 

Ellis 

— 

1673    Jan.  22 

— . 

Wyndham 

— 

1675    Jan.  23 

North,  C.  J. 

— 

— 

1676    Oct.  23 

— . 

Scrocgs 

1678    June  15 

— » 

Bertie 

— 

1679    Mayl 

Ellis 

1680    Feb.  7 

— . 

— 

— 

Baymond 

April  26 

~— 

— 

— .. 

Charlton 

1681    Feb.  12 

— ^ 

"~~ 

Levinz 

"■" 

&  T.    U 
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COUBT  OF  EXCHBQUBB. 


1660 

June  1 

Bridgeman,  C,  B. 

1 
1 

June  23 

— 

Atkyns 

' 

July  7 

— 

C.  Tumor 

Nov.  7 

Hale,  C.  B. 

_ 

1663 

Nov.  16 

^-^ 

Bainsford 

1670 

Feb.  1 

— 

Lyttelton 

— 

— 

June  20 

— . 

Wyndham 

1671 

May  23 

E.  Tumour,  C.  B, 

— 

— 

1673 

Jan.  24 

_ 

— 

Thnrland 

1676 

June  4 

— 

Bertie 

— . 

1676 

Apnll2 

Montagu,  C.  B, 

— 

1678 

June  17 

_ 

— . 

Bramston 

-.. 

1679 

Mayl 

_— 

Gregory 

— 

May  8 

— >. 

Leeke 

Baymond 

May  22 

— . 

Ed.  Atkyns 

— 

— 

1680 

Feb.  7 

""• 

■ 

Weston 

ATTOBNiaS-GsmOAL. 


Solioitobs-Gehsbal. 


1660  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer. 

1670  Sir  Heneage  Finch. 

1673  Sir  Franois  North. 

1676  Sir  William  Jones. 

1679  Sir  Creswell  Levins. 

1681  Sir  Bobert  Sawyer. 


1660  Sir  Heneage  Findh. 

1670  Sir  Edward  Tumour. 

1671  Sir  Francis  North. 

1673  Sir  William  Jones. 

1674  Sir  Francis  WinningioD. 
1679  Hon.  Heneage  Finch. 


<     ^x 
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The  Statute  17  Car.  II.  c.  5,  referred  to  at  p.  57,  by  which  Dolman, 
Bampfield  and  Scot  were  attainted  with  treason,  contains  two  very 
extraordinary  sections  which  are  perhaps  as  arbitrary  as  any  in  any 
Statute  of  Charles  II,  giving  the  King  power  to .  name  certain 
persons  traitors.    The  sections  are  as  follow : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  beyond 
the  seas  and  whom  his  Majesty  by  any  of  his  Royal  proclamations 
to  be  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during  the  continuance 
of  this  war  with  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  shall  name  and 
require  to  return  into  England  and  render  themselves  by  a  certain 
day  therein  to  be  mentioned  to  some  or  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  wherein  he  or  they  shall  first  arrive  and 
shall  not  return  and  render  themselves  accordingly  and  abide  their 
legal  trial  shall  from  and  after  the  day  to  them  to  be  prefixed  by  such 
proclamation  stand  and  be  attainted  of  High  Treason  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  and  shall  suffer  such  pains  and  penalties  and  undergo 
all  such  forfeiture  as  persons  attainted  of  High  Treason  ought 
todo.'' 

"Provided  that  the  time  to  be  prefixed  by  such  proclamation  for 
the  persons  therein  to  be  named  to  render  themselves  be  not  less 
than  the  time  and  term  of  three  calendar  months  from  and  after  the 
date  of  such  proclamation.^' 

"  And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said* that  all  and  every  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  February  next  ensuing  shall  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  the  said  war  serve  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
either  by  land  or  sea  as  a  soldier  or  seaman  on  this  side  of  the  Straits 
or  fit)m  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1666 
within  the  Straits  or  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August  in  the 
said  year  1666  in  Africa  or  America  or  anywhere  beyond  the  Straits 
on  this  side  of  the  Equinoctial  or  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of 
February  in  the  said  year  1666  in  the  East  Indies  or  in  any  part 
beyond  the  Equinoctial  shall  be  and  are  hereby  attainted  of  High 
Treason  and  shall  suffer  such  forfeit  to  all  intents  and  purpose  as 
persons  attainted  of  High  Treason  ought  to  do*." 

^  Statutes  of  the  Beahn,  Vol.  v.  p.  578. 


17  Car.  II. 
0.  6. 


Sec.  2. 
All  persons 
beyond  aea 
not  render- 
ing them- 
selves upon 
proclama- 
tion made 
attainted  of 
HiffhTrea- 
sou. 


Sea  8. 
The  time 
allowed  to 
render. 


Sec.  4. 
Persons 
serving  the 
United 
Provinces 
in  certain 
places 
attainted 
of  High 
Treason. 


M  2  8  uie 


